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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Gradual Extension of Area covered by Census Operations. — 
The fifth Census of Burma was taken on the 10th March, 1911. Of the previous 
enumerations, those for 1872 and 1881 extended only to that portion of the 
Province then under British administration. Census operations in 1891 were 
extended to cover all the regularly administered portions of the recently annexed 
territory of Upper Burma. At the same time, an informal enumeration was 
conducted in several of the Shan States ; but the figures obtained were not 
sufficiently comprehensive to be included in the tabulated statistics for theXensus 
of 1891. In 1901 a further extension was made, the operations covering the 
whole of the Province except Manglun and Kokang in the Northern Shan States, 
the unadministered areas in Northern Arakan and the Pakdkku .Hill Tracts, and 
an ill-defined block of unadministered territory to the North of the Upper 
Chindwin and Myitkyina Districts. In the Census now under report, a further 
reduction was effected in the areas excluded from Census Operations,. Kokang, 
West Manglun, and the unadministered territory of thePakbkku Hill Tracts being 
brought within their scope, although only an estimate of their populations was 
attempted. The only portions of the Province which still remain untouched are 
East Manglun, and the unadministered areas of the Northern Arakan, the Upper 
Chindwin and Myitkyina Districts. 

II. Treatment of Backward and Remote Areas.— Owing to various 
causes, the principal of which is the dearth of literate persons to act as Enum- 
erators, and the lack of facilities for speedy communication, it is impossible to 
effect a simultaneous enumeration throughout the Province. A synchronous census 
was taken wherever possible, but as on previous occasions, special treatment had 
to be devised for backward or remote areas. This treatment was of two kinds 
according to the difficulties to be encountered. Where feasible, a non-synchro- 
nous census, regular in every particular except that it was not finally checked and 
corrected on the 10th March, was conducted during the months of January and 
February. Where this was not possible, an estimate was made, based on the 
number of houses, combined with an actual enumeration of several typical villages. 
Every effort was made to advance the nature of such operations a stage beyond 
those which were necessary in 1901. Some hitherto non-synchronous areas were 
brought within the scope of the synchronous enumeration ; several areas pre- 
viously estimated were treated non-synchronously ; and, as already stated, areas 
omitted in 1901 were included for the first time, and their population estimated. 
A full account of the progress achieved will be given in the separate report 
specially devoted to the administrative details of the census operations. 

III. Arrangements for the Enumeration. — Experience has demonstrated 
that the best method of overcoming the difficulties of effecting a census in India 
is the adoption of a fourfold division of labour, — '-control, superintendence, supervi- 
sion and enumeration. These functions are exercised through a series of officers 
termed, respectively, the District Census Officer, the Charge Superintendent, the 
Circle Supervisor, and the Enumerator. They are exercised over areas based on 
the administrative units of the District, the Township, the Revenue Surveyors 
Charge and the Village Tract, the last three of which were termed for census 
purposes, the Charge, the Circle and the Block. The Block comprised from 30 
to 50 houses, the Circle from 10 to 15 Blocks, and the number of circles in a 
charge varied with the local conditions prevailing. The Deputy Commissioner 
usually retained the functions of District Census Officer in his own hands, though 
in a few cases they were delegated to specially selected officers. Charge Superin- 
tendents in most instances were Township Officers or Inspectors of Land Records ; 
but in remote areas, officers from other Departments were called into service. 
Circle Supervisors were Revenue Surveyors or Circle Clerks wherever the 
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■operations of the Land Records Department extended, and beyond their jurisdic- 
tion, officers from other departments undertook the duty. For enumerators, 
village headmen and private persons with the necessary educational qualifications 
were appointed. Instructions were framed and translated into simple idiomatic 
Burmese for the guidance of the several grades of officers, and these were supple- 
mented by oral teaching, each grade of officers instructing those of the next grade 
within his jurisdiction. The total numbers of Census Officers appointed were 41 
District Census Officers, 496 Charge Superintendents, 5,764 Circle Supervisors, 
and 65,083 Enumerators. 

IV. House Lists and House Numbering.— After the selection of 
Census Officers and the issue of instructions for their guidance, the first direct 
step towards the actual enumeration was the numbering of the houses. The 
definition of a house adopted was “the separate residence of a family,” which in 
crowded areas was equivalent to a “ tenement.” A few difficulties were experienced 
in applying to widely varying conditions a definition which was designed to permit 
a certain latitude of classification, but these were easily solved whenever they 
arose. Simultaneously with the house numbering, lists of houses were prepared, 
totalled for each district, and the results sent to the Superintendent to form a 
basis for the distribution of the necessary enumeration forms. 

» 

V. Census Chronology. — In order that local officers might check the 
progress of the preparations, two calendars were issued showing the dates on 
which each item of the operations should be commenced and concluded. The 
first, issued in April 1910, was devoted to the initial stages; the second, issued 
in September 1910, considerably amplified its predecessor and carried the 
programme to the final conclusion of the census duties to be performed by local 
officers. The calendars proved most effective keeping each stage of the prepara- 
tions up to date, not only in the outlying districts but also in the central office. 

VI. Provision for Special Circumstances. — Mentiqn has already been 
made of areas in which a full synchronous census could not be taken. These 
comprised the specially administered territories of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States, the Chin Hills and the Pakdkku Hill Tracts, together, with a few 
remote areas in the regularly administered districts of the Province. Arrange- 
ments were made for a full census, complete in every detail except the final check, 
on the 10th March in all such areas except the Pakdkku Hill Tracts, the Brb 
Tract of Karenni and West Mangliin and Kokang. In the administered portion 
of the Pakdkku Hill Tracts, a modified non-synchronous census was effected, 
while in the unadministered portions, and in the West Mangliin and Kokang, an 
estimate only was attempted. Special instructions were also prepared for the 
enumeration of Towns, Ports, Boats, Steamers, Landing Places, Railways, Canton- 
ments, Troops, Industrial Units, Plantations, Oil Fields, Travellers, Camps, Fairs, 
Festivals, Religious Assemblages, jails, Hospitals, Police Stations, and of all 
localities where it was anticipated that the general instructions needed amplifica- 
tion or modification. 

VII. The Preliminary Record. — During November and December 1910, 
an experimental enumeration was attempted, each Enumerator making a specimen 
entry of the inhabitants of one house in his Block. The schedules were collected 
and an exhaustive examination made of their errors of omission and commission. 
These were tabulated, and.instructions guarding against them were issued just in 
time for the preliminary record. In rural areas, this commenced on the 1st Feb- 
ruary 1911, but in towns and where rapidly changing conditions obtained, a later 
date was prescribed. The information to be recorded was the name, religion, sex, 
age, civil condition, caste, tribe or race, occupation, language, birth-place, literacy 
and certain infirmities of each person. About twenty days was allowed for the 
preparation of the preliminary record, which was due for completion on the 20th 
February in villages and rural areas and on the 4th March in towns, 

VIII. The Actual Census. — Except in the non-synchronous and estimated 
areas, the actual census was taken between 7 p.m. and midnight on the 10th 
March. Each enumerator visited in turn every house in his block and brought 
the preliminary record up to date by crossing out the record of persons no longer 
present/and entering particulars for all new comers. 
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IX. The Provisional Results. — On the morning of the nth March, each 
Enumerator went with his records to a place previously fixed by the Supervisor, 
and prepared an abstract of the houses, and persons, males and females, he had 
recorded. The enumerators’ abstracts for all the blocks in a circle were combined 
into a Circle Summary. The Circle Summaries were in turn combined into a 
Charge Summary, and the Charge Summaries combined into one district total. 
When these stages were completed and checked, the final results for each 
District were telegraphed to the Census Commissioner for India. Despite 
careful and detailed instructions, this final preparation of provisional totals was the 
least satisfactorily performed of the whole series of operations. A complete 
analysis of the causes of the comparative want of success in this direction, most 
of them peculiar to the Province of Burma, some of them inherent and inevitable, 
some of them accidental and rectifiable, will be found in the volume of this report 
specially devoted to administrative details. - 

X. Special Industrial, Departmental and Railway Census. — Simul- 
taneously with the ordinary census, a census of large.industries was effected through 
the agency of the owners and managers of all the industrial units of the province 
employing more than twenty persons. At the same time returns were prepared, 
under the supervision of the Agent of the Burma Railways showing the number of 
railway 'workers on the system, and similar returns were prepared by the heads of 
the Postal, Telegraph and Irrigation Departments. The results obtained were of 
considerable value both in indicating tire extent' to which large industries had 
taken root in the province, and also in checking the amount of error in the occupa- 
tional returns of the ordinary census owing to the vague and insufficient nature of 
the terms used to describe the occupations recorded. 

XI. Preparation of Final Tables. — The preparation of the final Census 
Tables in Burma was handicapped by the impossibility of getting the preliminary 
stage of slip copying performed at district or township headquarters. This 
work for the whole province was concentrated in two offices at Rangoon and 
Mandalay, with the slight relief during the month of April of branch slip copying 
offices, at Rangoon College and the Rangoon Buddhist Boys’ and Girls’ schools. 
To this handicap was added the most unfortunate illness and death of Babu 
A. C. Pal, Deputy Superintendent of the office. His illness commenced on the 
20th March, ten days after the Census was taken, and continued till his death on 
the 1 2th April. Throughout this period, he endeavoured to carryout his heavy 
duties, and it was not till a few days before his death that he could be dissuaded 
from attendance at office. His loss at the most critical period of the whole 
operations adversely affected the rate of progress made, and it was months before 
the effects of the initial delay could be made good. 

XII. The Slip System. — As in 1901, the slip system of abstraction of 
enumeration details was adopted, though various modifications suggested by 
past experience were introduced. Details of religion were indicated by the colours 
of the slips, while sex and civil conditions were indicated by symbols. The 
combination of six colours and six symbols produced 36 varieties of slips which 
may be briefly indicated by the following scheme :• — 


Religion. 

Colour. 


Male. 


Female." 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed* 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

■e: 

■ 

- 

cz 

□ 

O 

Buddhist 

Brown 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Animist 

Yellow 

7 

8. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Hindu 

Red 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 7 

18 

Mahomedan ... 

Green 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2 4 

Christian 

Blue 

35 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

Others 

White ... 

3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3 6 


The Slips, measuring 2 inches by 4J-, contained spaces for the entry of all the 
particulars not already indicated by the colour and symbol of the slip. ^ three 
important details of religion, sex and civil condition were therefore , " y 
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mere act of selection of the correct slip from a bureau of 36 comparttnefits, and 
labour was further curtailed by the use of authorized abbreviations for all entries 
likely to be frequently repeated. A second series of slips was prepared for the 
entry of the infirmities recorded, this being the most effectual method of prevent- 
ing omissions of a class of entries liable to be overlooked through their infre- 
quency. The work of slip copying commenced on the 13th March, the staff 
being gradually recruited till it reached 569 at the end of April. A fall in numbers 
to 367 then occurred owing to the closing of the branch offices at the schools 
in Rangoon. The work was finally completed on the 5th of August ign. 

XIII. Slip Sorting • — After the slips were copied, they were divided into 
sorting units of convenient size, the slips for each unit being placed in a calico bag. 
A preliminary sorting by sex and religion was effected before the sorting bags were 
made up. The bags were then handed over to the Sorting Department and their 
contents analysed to obtain the .respective numbers for each category of age, civil 
condition, caste,' tribe or race, occupation, language, birth-place and literacy. 
After each sorting, the results were entered on a Sorter’s Ticket designed to show 
the particulars ultimately required for statistical treatment. Sorting was com- 
menced tentatively in May in order to train a sufficient number of men to act as 
sorting supervisors. It began seriously at the beginning of July, when the slip 
copying staff were gradually transferred to the Sorting Department as the 
approaching completion of slip copying rendered their services available. The 
number of sorters varied week by week, the maximum number of 337 being reached 
at the end of August. The work of sorting was finally completed on the 7th of 
October. 

XIV. Compilation. — Compilation proved tp be the most difficult and 
intricate task of all. It comprised the incorporation of the details for the various 
sorting units into District and Provincial Totals. It was effected by compilers 
selected from the best men in the slip copying and sorting departments. The 
standard, however, was deplorably low, and some of the compilation sheets had 
to be checked again and again before their horizontal and vertical totals would 
agree. The greatest difficulty was found in the correction of arithmetical errors. 
It was almost impossible to make the compilers understand that a mistake could 
not be rectified by the correction of the more immediate and obviously connected 
figures. The original figures would be incorporated in totals with remote and 
apparently unconnected ramifications, and when a compiler to avoid bringing an 
error to notice attempted to effect his own corrections the result was disastrous. 

The work of compilation commenced on the 15th July and was nominally 
completed on the 2nd December, but the process of checking and rechecking the 
results continued till the end of the operations. Before a table was finally 
passed, it was necessary to compare its figures with the results obtained in the 
remaining tables whenever such a comparison proved possible. This revision 
proceeded concurrently with the writing of the report, and compilation may be 
said to have ended simultaneously with the completion of the report on the 
20th March. 

XV. Statistical Volume. — Considerable changes have been made in the 
presentation of statistics in the Imperial Tables" of the report. The following 
tables arc being published for the first time : — 

Imperial Tabic XV-B. — Subsidiary occupations of agriculturalists. 

Imperial Tabic XV-D. — Distribution of occupations by religion. 

Imperial Table XV-E. — Parts I to IV. — Industrial statistics. 

Provincial Tabic /. — Area and population of Townships, States and 

Special Tracts. 

Provincial Table II. — Population of Townships and States by religion. 

Table XV A-II has also been expanded by the addition of 470 columns to 

show — 

(t) total workers and dependents ; , 

(ii) male and female workers having agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 

1 h'* addition of these particulars has necessitated tiie expansion of the 
tttatcmvut from 3: to 66 pages. Despite these additions the size of the statistical 
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volume has been reduced from 431 to 2S6 pages. This has been accomplished 
by a combination of the following methods — 

(i) reduction in size of printing for the more lengthy tables ; 

(ii) elimination of unnecessary information from Imperial Tables VIII and 
Xlll ; 

(hi) Rearrangement of Imperial Tables VII, VIII, X, XI, XIII and 
XV ATI. 

It is anticipated that the rearrangements will facilitate the task of reference. 
It is believed that the method of tabulating the speakers of the tribal language of 
the Province in Table X and the members of the several tribes in Table XIII, 
besides economising space has many points of advantage over their separate entry 
into the columns of the prescribed statement. 

XVI. The Report. — It was impossible to commence the writing of the 
report on the Census Operations before the processes of sorting and compilation 
were completed. The first chapter was commenced on the 6th December and 
the last chapter completed on the 20th March. It thus took about three and-a- 
lialf months to write. But a very large portion of the time of the Superintendent 
was occupied during this period by the following tasks : — 

(i) Examination, revision and arrangement of the Imperial Tables. 

(ii) Supervision of the preparation of the Subsidiary Tables (numbering 79) 

appended to the chapters of this volume. 

(iii) Preparation of the Administrative Volume, a detailed account of the 

conduct of the Census Operations from their initiation to. their 

conclusion. 

(iv) Preparation of 41 B Volumes of the District Gazetteer, with which 

volumes the village census tables are to be incorporated. 

It is feared that the time available in the intervals of these duties has not 
permitted sufficient attention to be given to the style and arrangement of the 
contents of the report, to the co-ordination of its various chapters and to the 
elimination of redundant matter. There has been little or no opportunity for the 
correction of proofs, or the rearrangements which the experience gained in the 
writing of the report has suggested. It remains as it was hurriedly drafted, -with 
many of the defects inherent in a rapid review of masses of figures, uncorrected. 
The advantages of a comparatively early publication of the report and statistics 
will, it is hoped, excuse the deficiencies which such early publication has in some 
measure entailed. 

XVII. Cost of Census. — Census expenditure has been recorded by two 
methods, “ Treasury ’’ and “ Departmental ”. The two may be differentiated as 
follows : — 

(i) Treasury expenditure is that which would not have been incurred but 

for Census Operations. 

(ii) Departmental expenditure is the total of all charges actually incurred 

in connection with the Census Operations. 

The main difference between the two is the inclusion of the full salaries of 
officers deputed to Census work in the departmental accounts, while in the treasurj r 
accounts only their deputation allowance is included. 


Cost of Census. 

Year. 

Departmental 

Accounts. 

Treasury 

Accounts. 

Cost per head. 

Departmental. 

Treasury. 

I9II 

1901 

Rs. 

I74,9 2 7 

186,457 

Rs. 

138,897 

I32-3I4 

Pies. 

2-8 

3'4 

Pies. 

2-o 

3'4 


Although the population dealt with has increased from 10,490,624 to 
12,115,217, the cost of the operations has decreased. The cost of the operations 
has been 2'8 pies or 2 pies per head, according as the '“Departmental” or the 
" Treasury ” standard of expenditure is taken as the basis of the calculation. 

XVIII. Acknowledgments.— It would be impossible to specify by name 
the numerous officers of all ranks who have cordially co-operated in all stages of the 
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census operations. My thanks are particularly due to the Deputy Commissioners 
of the province for adding to their already heavy labours the task of controlling 
the operations in each district. The duties of a Census Superintendent are Iargelv 
the collection and compilation of material supplied by the labour of others, and 
but for the care and attention given in carrying out the somewhat heavy demands 
of a census enumeration, the work could not have been effected. In this direction, 
the Traffic Manager of the Burma Railways and the Agent of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company went considerably beyond what could have been reasonably'' 
expected, in their endeavours to make the enumeration under their respective 
control, a complete success. 

More particularly are my thanks due to Mr. J. A.' Stewart, C.S., for the 
translation of the “ instructions to Enumerators ” into clear and idiomatic Burmese, 
to Mr. J. S. Furnival, C.S., for many suggestions and contributions, and to the 
Revd. G. J. Geis of Myitkyina for several items of information concerning the 
races on the northern frontier of the province. The monograph on the Palaungs 
of the Kodaung Hill Tracts printed as an appendix to this Volume, is but one of 
the directions in which I have been assisted by Mr. A. A. Cameron, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Kodaung Hill Tracts. 4 From the administrative Volume 
of the Census of 1901, and from the Volume of the Ethnographical Series on 
“ The Tribes of Burma,” both written by Mr. Lowis, I have derived the utmost 
assistance, and this was supplemented by his personal advice and guidance during 
the initial stages of the operations, before he left the province.- I have also been 
exceedingly fortunate in receiving the personal encouragement and the mature 
advice in several difficult situations, generously extended to me by the Hon’ble 
Mr. H. L. Eales, C.S.I. Like every person who writes about Burma, I have 
found that the writings of Sir George Scott both official and unofficial, contain 
nearly all that can possibly be said on every subject connected with the province, 
and I have not hesitated to make the most generous quotations when the occasion 
seemed to demand them. Next to' Sir George Scott’s writings, the work of 
Major H. R. Davies on “ Yunnan” has been of the greatest assistance to me in 
all matters connected with the tribes and races on the North-Eastern frontier. 
Without the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India, the greater portion of 
Chapter X of this volume could not have been written. A most welcome saving 
in expenditure was effected by tire offer of the use of a large amount of office 
furniture by the Honourable Judges of the Chief Court on the occasion of the 
transfer of the Court to their new buildings, and I desire to express my thanks for 
the assistance so received- 

As for my immediate staff, I have the greatest pleasure in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to Maung Lat, Deputy Superintendent, Mr. G. Anthony, Chief 
Inspector, and Babu H. Ghosha, Chief Clerk and Accountant of the Rangoon Office. 
On the death of the previous Deputy Superintendent, Babu A. C. Pal, a great 
strain was thrown on these three officers, and it is largely due to their energy and 
industry that the resulting loss of time at the commencement of the work of com- . 
pilation was subsequently recovered. Finally, 1 owe more than I can acknowledge 
to the promptitude with which Mr. Bishop, the Superintendent of the Government 
Press, has met my most unreasonable requests ; and after Mr. Bishop’s departure 
on leave, to Mr. Baillie, for the expeditious manner in which the census volumes 
were finally passed through the press. 

G, MORGAN WEBB. 


Rangoon, 2isi March /p 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution of the Population. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

1. Introductory. — It is not within the scope of this Chapter to attempt a 
general description of the Province of Burma. Such a task has been rendered 
unnecessary by the publication of the Provincial Series of the Imperial Gazetteer, 
which has supplied in an authoritative and accessible form all the information that 
such a description would contain. But there are a few special circumstances, 
peculiarly pertinent to the value and the method of arrangement of the statistics 
herein considered, which will need elucidation at greater length than in a work of 
general reference. If these few opening paragraphs appear to be disjointed and 
fragmentary, it is due to the fact that they are of a supplementary nature, not 
pretending to be a balanced and coherent account of provincial conditions, but 
merely recording a few of the more obvious factors necessary for a true appraise- 
ment "of the value of the figures subsequently analysed. 

2. Administered and Unadministered Territory. — Geographically the 
Province of Burma comprises the .hinterland of that portion of the Bay of Bengal 
which extends from the Chittagong District in Bengal to the Isthmus of Kra 
in the Malay Peninsula. It extends northwards and eastwards from the sea to 
the mountainous, remote and thinly populated region where it meets the borders 
of Assam, Tibet, China and Siam. But the whole of this area of approximately 
262,000 square miles has not been brought under effective administration. To the 
north of the Upper Chindwin and Myitkyina Districts is a large tract of unexplored 
country about the head waters of the Chindwin and Irrawaddy Rivers, in which no 
direct administrative control is at present exercised. Nearer the heart of the 
Province, lying between the Chin Hills, the Pakokku Hill Tracts and the District 
of Northern Arakan is a smaller area to which no effective administration has been 
extended. The total area so unadministered is estimated to be about 31,000 
square miles. 

3. Specially Administered Territories. — There is a second series of 
territories not brought within the regular administration of the Province which are 
governed by special regulations through dependent Native Chiefs. The greater 
portion of such specially administered areas extending over 66,428 square miles are 
grouped into four administrative entities ; the Northern and Southern Shan States, the 
Chin Hills and the Pakokku Hill Tracts. The remainder, comprising thirteen areas 
totalling about 22,000 square miles, are attached for purposes of administration 
to the Upper Chindwin, Ruby Mines, Myitkyina, Bhamo and Katha Districts. It is 
necessary to keep the distinction between these two categories in mind, as they are 
treated differently in the arrangement of statistics which has been adopted. The 
four separate territories have been treated apart from the remainder of the Province, 
whereas the populations of specially administered areas attached to regular districts 
have been incorporated into the figures for those districts. This procedure is open 
to criticism. Theoretically, the whole population ynder special administration 
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should have been kept apart from that of the rest of the province. When this was 
realised the separation was attempted ; but by this time the division of the sorting 
slips into units arranged on other lines, had proceeded too far to allow the change 
to be made with 

Decrees or Aiaministkative Control. j SUCCCSS. Conse- 



quently, the main 
Imperial Statisti- 
cal Tables for the 
five districts 
mentioned in- 
clude the popula- 
tions under 
special, as well 
as those under 
regular, adminis- 
tration. The 
separation has 
however been 
effected in the 
two Provincial 
Tables printed at 
the end of the 
Statistical Vol- 
ume, from which 
the respective 
populations under 
regular and 
special adminis- 
tration can be 
obtained. 

4. Practical 
Justification of 
present Statis- 
tical Arrange- 
ment. — Though 
this arrangement 
of statistics was 
not originally 
contemplated, 
and though it is 
theoretically un- 
sound, there are 
many reasons 
which can he 
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controlled by a Deputy Commissioner, and these are again grouped into eight 
Divisions each under the supervision of a Commissioner. These administrative 
units have been taken as the basis for the compilation of the Imperial Census 
Tables, though as already explained, the populations of those specially administered 
territories which are attached to regular districts have been incorporated into the 
district totals. The areas of the two portions which for census purposes have been 
treated as Burma Proper and Specially Administered Territories are 164,411 square 
miles and 66,42s square miles respectively. These with the area roughly estimated 
to be 31,000 square miles of unadministered territory make up the total area of the 
Province. 

6. Grouping of Statistics by Natural Divisions. — Though the grouping 
of statistics by Commissioners of Divisions is dictated by administrative reasons, 
such an arrangement is of but slight value in the treatment of the problems of the 
distribution of the population, its movements and migrations, its tribes and its 
languages, its customs and its occupations. It is true that these phenomena are 
influenced by administrative divisions, but in a secondary manner only. Indeed, 
administrative boundaries themselves are secondary matters, being partly the 
resultant of natural features and physical characteristics. It is therefore highly 
important in estimating the true value of population statistics to ignore as far as 
possible the artificial areas called into existence for the purposes of government 
and control. It is impossible to follow out this principle thoroughly, because all 
such statistics are primarily obtained through local officers working within their 
jurisdictions, and to this extent administrative areas must be recognized. But with 
respect to the main physical characteristics of the province, it is possible to select 
natural divisions which will exhibit the various phases of the life of the people 
with far greater effect than if the eight artificial divisions created purely for 
administrative purposes were adopted. 

7. Importance of Natural Divisions in Burma. — The extreme 
importance of the influence of natural configuration on the distribution and 
character of the population is perhaps greater in Burma than in most other 
countries. Writing of a region including the northern portion of the Province, 
Major H. R. Davies, in his work on Yunnan, states : — 

“ It is safe to assert that in hardly any other part of the world is there such a large variety 
of languages and dialects as are to be heard in the country which lies between Assam and the 
Eastern border of Yunnan and in the Indo-Chinese countries to the south of this region.” 

” The reason of this is not hard to find. It lies in the physical characteristics of the 
country. It is the high mountain ranges and the deep, swift flowing rivers that have 
brought about the differences in customs and language, and the innumerable tribal distinc- 
tions which arc so perplexing to the enquirer into Indo-Chinese ethnology.” 

A further statement by the same writer emphasizes the far-reaching influence 
exercised by physical features on ethnical distribution. Discussing the racial 
conflict between the Chinese and the Shans in Yunnan, he states (page 379) : — 

“ Probably the only reason why the Shans have been allowed to retain possession of any 
of the fertile valleys in Yunnan is that the lower-lying places are feverish, and the Chinese 
find them too unhealthy to live in. The dividing line between Chinese and Shans comes at 
about 4,000 feet. Above this height the valleys are healthy and the Chinese have settled 
there in sufficient numbers to absorb or drive out the Shans.” 

This suggestion may explain much more than the continued existence of the Shans 
in the low Yunnanese valleys. It may probably be one of the causes of the 
immunity of the Shan States and of Burma from a Chinese invasion in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and may therefore be an important factor in the very existence of 
Burma as a separate national entity. Instances taken from within the Province, 
illustrating the close association between .racial distribution and the general 
physical characteristics of the country, might be multiplied. indefinitely. At present 
it is sufficient to notice how this association has forced itself into official nomen- 
clature in such terms as the Chin Hills and the Kachin Hill Tracts. 

8. Absence of previous Analysis of Population by Natural Divi- 
sions. — Despite its outstanding importance, circumstances have hitherto intervened 
to_ prevent an analysis of the population of Burma with special reference to the 
natural features of the country. In 1891, the annexation of Upper Burma was so - 
recent that it overshadowed all other considerations. In the Census Report for 
that year, the main natural divisions of the Province were described, their want ’'of 
correspondence with its administrative divisions pointed- out, and the latter were 
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then adopted as convenient units for dealing with the census returns. In 1901, a 
suggestion was made by the Census Commissioner for India pointing out that the 
close relation existing between rainfall and population was such as to justify the 
selection of meteorological conditions as the primary basis of a classification of 
this kind. The result was unfortunate so far as Burma was concerned. The 
natural divisions described in 1891 were modified to fit in with meteorological 
conditions, and an analysis of the distribution of the population with reference to 
modified divisions was attempted. Fortunately, Mr. Lowis himself recorded in 
strenuous terms his opinion of the extreme unsuitability of the divisions so obtained 
as the following quotations from paragraphs 20 and 2 1 of his report will indicate : — 

“ In Burma the 
required conditions 
vary so largely that 
a rough and ready 
classification of 
areas according to 
rainfall is exceed- 
ingly difficult.’’ 

. “ When we turn 
to Lower Burma 
we find more 
variety within the 
divisions ; here 
again the rain 
gauge is no guide.” 

*' A glance at 
Division I would 
at first sight incline 
one to the belief 
that in Burma a 
high rainfall meant 
a scanty popula- 
tion.” ■ 

‘‘We know how- 
ever that rainlall 
has had nothing to 
do with the scan- 
tiness of the popu- 
lation of the tracts 
in question.” 

“ In Division II 
as in Division I, one 
is confronted with 
figures that appear 
at first sight ano- 
malous.” 

“ In Burma the 
one universal rule 
is for the uplands 
to be thinly peopled 
and the plains, 
whether wet or dry, 

thickly : and the only satisfactory division of the country would be into high an< f 1°"' land. 

So anomalous and contradictory were the results obtained, that in the Imperial 
Census Volume, in the course of an attempt “to show that among the various 
factors which contribute to the complex problem of the distribution of the rural 
population in India, the amount of rainfall and the regularity of the supply are 
on the whole the most important”, — the figures for Burma drew forth the 
comment ; — “ These variations defy any cut-and-dried formula.” After this initial 
demonstration of the unsuitability of the natural divisions adopted, they were ignored ; 
and for the remainder of the Report for 1901 the analysis of the various phases of 
the population proceeded on general lines rather than according to natural divisions. 
The attempt now being made to utilise the natural divisions of the province to 
exhibit the different phases of its national life throughout its various manifestations 
is therefore an innovation. Like all pioneer attempts it will probably achieve only 
partial success ; it will proceed haltingly, hesitatingly and tentatively; it may cross 
and reeross its previous tracks ; it may at different times lose its sense of direction 
and arrive at conflicting conclusions. Such drawbacks are inevitable on the initiation 
of a r.yv method of presentation. But such minor defects can be excused if the 
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iiew method should reduce divergent circumstances to some system of coherence, 
or if it explains variations which have hitherto defied any prescribed formula. 

9. Method of Selecting Natural Divisions. — In proceeding to recast 
a scheme of natural divisions, it is necessary to follow closely the suggestion of 
Mr. Lowis that the only satisfactory division is that into high and low land. He 
however considered that it was impossible to embody this distinction in any formal 

.scheme of district classification. Nevertheless, it is necessary to make the attempt. 
It may be impossible to effect a division which would be free from all doubtful 
points, or to secure district boundaries coinciding absolutely with the boundaries of 
the desired natural divisions. . But a sufficiently satisfactory classification has 
already been effected in the Provincial Gazetteer for Burma as follows 

“ Burma is split up into natural divisions by its rivers and mountain ranges. The valleys 
of the Irrawaddy, Chindwinand Sittang form a narrow strip of plain land running down the 
centre of the main mass and widening out into the delta country on either side of Rangoon. 
The sea forms the southern limit of this strip. On all other sides the central' level is 
enclosed by hill ridges.” 

This plainly suggests a threefold division which may be thus classified : — 

Central Basin — the valleys of the Irrawaddy, Chindwin and Sittang, forming 
a narrow strip of plain land running down the centre of the main mass ; 

Deltaic Plain — the area widening out into the delta country ; 

Enveloping Hill Ranges — the hill ridges enclosing the central level on all 
other sides. 

This threefold division corresponds closely with that adopted by Mr. Eales 
in 1 89 1, the only difference being due to the separation of the enveloping Hill 
Ranges into the Littoral and Sub-montane 
regions. Such a separation is necessary 
for many reasons. An enveloping area is 
peculiarly difficult to deal with owing to 
its unwieldy shape. Moreover, in the 
present instance the area covered is so 
extensive that many varying physical condi- 
tions are included. It is also broken into 
discontinuous portions by the interposition of specially administered territories whose 
separate treatment is advisable. After a consideration of the relative merits of other 
methods of sub-division, a final scheme still corresponding closely to that of 1891 
has been adopted. It has not been thought 
necessary to use the same terminology as 
that of 1891, as the schemes, although 
based on the same general principles, are 
not identical in their constituent districts. 

Neither has the order of divisions in 1891 
been followed, an order suggesting the 
method of arriving at the divisions finally 
adopted being preferred. 

10. Natural Divisions finally adopted. — Throughout this report, an 
endeavour will be made to adhere as closely as circumstances permit to these 
divisions in the consideration of the various phases presented by the statistics 
'compiled. The administrative districts of the province have been allotted to the 
several divisions as follows : — 


Natural Divisions. 

I 9 II. 

1S91. 

1. Central Basin 

2. Deltaic Plains ... 

3. Northern Hill Districts 
-1- Coast Ranges 

3. Specially Administered 
Territories. 

(3) Central. 

(2) Deltaic. 

(4) Sub-montane. 
(1) Littoral. 
Omitted. 


Natural Divisions. 

As suggested by Pro- 
vincial Gazetteer. 

As described 
in 1S9X. 

Central Basin 

Deltaic Plains 

Enveloping \ 

Hill Ranges) 

i 

(3) Central. 

(2) Deltaic. 

(1) Littoral. 

(4) Sub-montane. 


Central Basin. 

Deltaic Plains. 

Northern Hill 
Districts. 

Coast Ranges. 

, Specially 

I Administered 

Territories. 

' 1 

2 

3 

■i 

5 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

Pakfikku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shtvebo 

Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin 
Kyauksk 

Meiktila 

Yam&thin 

Myingyan 

Rangoon 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

Pyap&n 

Thaton 

Toungoo 

Bhamo 

Myitkyina 

Katha 

Ruby Mines 
Upper Chindwin 

Akyab 

Northern 

Arakan 
Kyaukpyu 
Sandoway 
Salween , 
Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Northern Shan 
States 

Southern Shan 
States 

Pakokku Hill 
Tracts 

Chin Hills 

’ 

' 1 

1 

1 
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It is possible to anticipate numerous criticisms as to their composition. Some of 
the borderland districts might have been placed with almost equal reason into any 

one of three of 
the divisions; or 
better still, they 
might have been 
divided and their 
components 
placed into the 
most suitable divi- 
sions. Consider- 
able attention has 
been given to the 
question whether 
Districts should 
be divided to form 
the several 

natural divisions. 
Such a course 
would have im- 
proved the 
scheme in the 
directions of 
continuity and 
uniformity. The 
utilisation of 
Township bound- 
aries would have 
produced a much 
closer approxima- 
tion to reality. 
On the other 
hand, it would 
have entailed 
extremely heavy 
labour in compil- 
ing the statements 
necessary to esti- 
mate the value of the facts adduced ; and indeed, some of the general statistics 
such as those contained in the first subsidiary table annexed to this chapter, could 
not possibly have been compiled had Township boundaries been utilised. The five 
natural divisions must therefore be regarded as being convenient rather than strictly 
logical ; as combining a few broad general characteristics ; and as merging into 
each other neither with clear, well defined and regular boundaries, nor with a gradual 
barely perceptible change, but with broad vague confused and irregular outlines. 
The precision, suggested both by their appearance on the map, and by the 
symmetry of the subsidiary tables in which their various aspects are viewed, must 
be discounted by the knowledge that in their essence they are not capable of precise 
and symmetrical presentation. 

Before considering the divisions separately, a rather more detailed description 
of their general physical characteristics than that given in the preceding paragraph 
to explain the methods of formation is necessary. The northern boundary of Burma 
lies in the region where the Himalayas diverge from their general direction of 
approximately East and West, and turn towards the sea in a series of ranges 
whose general direction is North and South. Commencing in the lofty and massive 
hills' of the main Himalayan ranges they gradually lose their hold and precipitous 
character as they approach the sea, their height diminishes, and their valleys 
broaden out into expansive tracts of level country. The central valley, that con- 
taining the Chindwin, the Sittang and the Irrawaddy Rivers, is so extensive that it 
divides the mountainous regions into distinct systems diverging to the sea coast to 
the West and East of the province respectively. The Western system after running 
parallel with the Arakan coast terminates at Cape Negrais. The Eastern 
system prolongs itself along the Tenasserim Coast and extends beyond the limits 
of Burmese territory into Siam. The upper portion of the main central valley, an 
elongated, land-locked stretch of undulating country, comprises the first division, 
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termed the Central Basin. Nearer the sea the valley broadens out, the enveloping 
hills diverge" widely and the rivers branch out into numerous intersecting creeks 
flowing through alluvial plains. This region lias been adopted as the second 
natural division under the term Deltaic Plains. The third division, the Northern 
Hill Districts, comprises the area of divergence of the Burmese mountain ranges 
from the main Himalayas prior to their division into two distinct systems by the 
great central valley. The first portion of the continuation of the two separate 
systems on both sides of the Central Basin forms the fifth division, which from the 
fact that the territories within its limits have been placed under special administra- 
tion, has been given the designation “ Specially Administered Territories ”. The 
scheme of natural divisions is completed by the further continuation of the two 
systems, now widely separated from each other, along the coasts of Arakan and 
Tenasserim respectively. 

It is remarkable that these natural divisions, formed without regard to meteoro- 
logical considerations exhibit a striking degree of meteorological harmony. Indeed, 
but for the three marginal 
districts of Thatdn, Northern 
Arakan and Salween, whose Natural Divisions, 
positions in the accepted 
scheme were matters of i 
hesitation, rainfall might have i Centra! Basin 
been the primary tactor in their I Northern Hill Dis- 
formation. This harmony ; Co t ” c t t ^ antres 
justifies the method of forma- Specially "Adminis- 
tion adopted, and demon- tered Territories. 

strates that, if due weight is i 

given to the influence of 
elevation and contour, the principle of the intimate connection of the distribution 
of the population with the amount of the rainfall and the regularity of the supply, 
enunciated in paragraph 39 of the Census Report for India for 1901, is applicable 
to Burma without anomalies or contradictions. 

11. Central Basin.— -The term “ Burma Proper” has already been appropri- 
ated to denote the area within the eight administrative divisions of the Province. 
But, both historically and ethnically, it could be claimed with greater propriety 
by the region which is prosaically termed the Central Basin. It coincides roughly 
with the permanent sphere of influence of the rapidly and continuously fluctuating 
Burmese kingdom as it was gradually fighting its way towards supremacy. It 
contains the capitals of Prome, Pagan, Ava, Sagaing, Shwebo, Amarapura and 
Mandalay, each of which has been the centre of decisive incidents in the turgid course 
of Burmese history. It is the cradle of the Burmese race. It is the venue of the 
transformation of numerous, petty, diverse and hostile nomadic tribes from the 
Himalayan region, into a unified and powerful nation, sufficiently cohesive to 
maintain a virile and aggressive existence between its formidable Indian and Chinese 
neighbours. Neither the vicissitudes of war, nor the domination of alien conquerors, 
nor the immigration of numerous and diverse racial elements have been able to arrest 
this silent, steady and apparently inevitable development towards a unified and 
highly individualised nationality. The national or racial instinct has been sufficiently 
intense to avert the consequences of unsuccessful war during an era when such 
consequences usually approached extermination, and to absorb the intruding 
elements whether they came as immigrants or as conquerors. This central area, 
the heart of the Province, exhibits the various characteristics of Burmese life to a 
degree unattainable in any of the remaining divisions, modified as they are, each 
and all, by the existence of large numbers of half-absorbed and unabsorbed foreign 
immigrants. 

12. Deltaic Plains. — Just as the Central Basin coincides roughly with the. 
historic Burmese kingdom, so the Deltaic Plains are approximately coterminous 
with the ancient kingdom of the Takings. But racial developments within the two 
divisions have proceeded on widely differing lines. The Takings were welded into 
an organized nation long before the Burmese race was evolved from its primitive 
elements." But their environment proved to be less suited to the growth and 
extension of a permanent nationality than the more sheltered and protected 
central portions of the Province. They were exposed.to invasions from the North, 
from the East and from the Sea. They were subject to immigration of races 


Rainfall. 

Meteorological 

Range. 1 Mean. 

i 

characteristics. 

27 to 50 ins.: 3S ins. 

Dry. 

71 to 215 „ ! 1 17 „ 

Wet. 

58 tO SO „ ; 67 „ 

Moderately wet. 

1 10 to 227,,! I7T „ 

Extremely wet. 

65 to 114 „ 82 „ 

j 

1 

Moderately wet. 
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more numerous, more diverse and less assimilative than those which coalesced 
to form the Burmese kingdom. The intruding peoples remained apart, centres 
of disruption,- the dominant race not possessing sufficient absorptive power to 
incorporate them and gather fresh strength from the infusion. The advent 
of European races hastened a disintegration that had already commenced. 
With the annexation of Pegu by the British, the final stage of the existence 
of the Talaings as a separate race was reached. The introduction of a peaceful 
and settled government transformed the nature of the racial conflict, without 
mitigating its intensity. The fertile and almost uninhabited deltaic plains became 
- the focus of numerous converging streams of immigration. They attracted the 
Burmese from their comparatively densely populated kingdom, the Karens 
from their isolation in the wilder and more remote portions of the newly annexed 
territory, and Indians of all races and castes from • numerous congested areas in 
India. Events are proving that peace is an even more relentless foe than war to 
the continued existence of the Talaings as a separate race. They are no longer 
an independent factor in the new ethnical struggle which is to determine whether 
the indigenous races of the Province can survive the pressure of the population 
of India and China under modern conditions of intercourse. They have already 
capitulated, and are being slowly absorbed by the Burmese, who thus reinforced 
take precedence in the lower portion, as well as in the central portion of the 
Province. But whereas in the central basin the 'precedence is absolute, in the 
deltaic region it is qualified by the existence of Karens and Indians in large and 
increasing numbers.. The statistics for the two divisions hitherto considered will 
therefore exhibit different characteristics, those for the latter illustrating the res- 
pective positions of several races in their unconscious struggle for supremacy, while 
those for the former portray the phases of the life of a population which has 
become racially homogeneous. 

13. Northern Hill Districts. — The population of the third natural division 
remains in a much earlier stage of ethnical development. The diversified surface of 
the Northern Hill Districts of the province offers almost insuperable obstacles to any 
tendencies towards aggregation. The numerous mountain ranges and swiftly flowing 
torrents render communications over large areas a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The physical characteristics of the country exercise a disintegrating tendency, 
producing infinite varieties of types, and classes, and tribes, and dialects, even among 
races of a cognate origin. This tendency is strengthened by the preference of 
certain races for a life in the valleys while others prefer to remain on the crests 
and slopes of the hill ranges. Thus, to physical obstacles to easy and frequent 
intercourse is added the interposition of alien and inharmonious racial elements. 
Under such circumstances, language and manners, customs and traditions, become 
highly localised, and are modified with such rapidity that in a comparatively short 
space of time the inhabitants of localities, not far distant from each other, and 
having a common origin, gradually adopt differing tribal designations. This stage 
of unstable racial equilibrium is by no means uniform throughout the area under 
consideration. It is less pronounced in the southern districts where the surface of 
the country is less mountainous, and where the Burmese influence has been more 
effectively exercised. But it gradually intensifies towards the north culminating in. 
the unadministered territories which lie outside the scope of the census operations. 

In many respects the figures for the Northern Hill Districts of the province 
transcend in interest those of any of the other natural divisions. They exhibit the 
earlier processes of the unification of the Burmese race in active operation. They 
contain the last vestiges of the Marus, the Lashis, the Szis, and the Hpons, an 
almost continuous chain of Tibeto-Burman tribes, left behind in the course of their 
successive immigrations from their original homes in Central Asia. Within their 
limits is the ancient capital of Tagaung where the rudiments of stability and settled 
organization introduced by Hindu colonists first began to operate on the primitive 
scattered and nomadic tribes in the vicinity, ultimately resulting in the creation of a 
Burmese nationality. The methods by which this transformation from instability 
and dispersion into stability and cohesion were effected ' are as visible to-day as 
when they first began to work. Improvements in communications and security of 
life and property, are lessening the disruptive tendencies. The members of the 
more primitive and backward tribes are being absorbed by those of greater influ- 
ence, The Burmese, the Kuchins and the Shans, by the powerful medium of 
language, are gradually assimilating the tribes with whom they came into contact. 
To what extent they will succeed, and to what extent they wall mutually influence 
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each other, arc problems which the data at present available cannot solve. It must 
be left to future enquirers, by a comparison with the facts at present ascertained to 
estimate the strength and resultant of the forces making respectively for dispersion 
and integration. 

14. Coast Ranges. — With the fourth natural division the element of 
discontinuity is introduced. Not only are the Arakan and Tenasserim coasts 
separated by the interposition of the delta of the Irrawaddy, but the district of 
Salween is separated from the Tenasserim littoral districts by a portion of the 
Thaton District. But for practical difficulties, it would have been better to have 
eliminated the second and minor discontinuity by transferring the Hlaingbwk 
Township of the Thaton District from the second to the fourth natural division. 
This would have been a much more satisfactory arrangement in every way. But 
practical difficulties intervened, and the actual scheme adopted is one of many 
examples of the triumph of expediency over theoretical perfection. A further 
difficultv is the inclusion of the Districts of Northern Arakan and Salween in what 
is primarily a littoral division. Their physical characteristics are however suffici- 
entlv uniform with those of the remainder of the division to justify their inclusion 
as being the least anomalous of all the possible alternatives. This division with 
its discontinuities and its anomalies must be considered in the light of the opinion 
of Mr. Lowis that a satisfactory division of the Province by physical characteris- 
tics is impossible. It docs not claim to be more than an empirical solution of a 
difficult problem. The intimate connection of Arakan with Burma commenced 
with the simultaneous and associated evolution of the two main branches of the 
Burmese race from the same racial ingredients. The destruction of Tagaung by 
the Shans at some time about the commencement of the Christian era, and of 
Prome bv the Tala'mgs somewhat later, resulted in an acceleration of the dispersal 
of the tribes and colonists then dwelling in the valley of the Irrawaddy. Remnants 
of the fugitive Indian colonists from Tagaung, and of the indigenous Saks and 
Kamrams from the vicinity of Prome were forced over the Yomas into Arakan 
and introduced the decisive elements in the development of the Arakanese portion 
of the Burmese race. Proximity to the sea, to Bengal and to Chittagong, has 
introduced many racial modifications, but the Burmese language and characteristics 
have been sufficiently firmly implanted to withstand all possibilities of elimina- 
tion or suppression. The connection of Tenasserim with Burma is much more 
remote. Until a comparatively recent period, Burmese influence reached Tenas- 
serim either by maritime intercourse through Arakan or indirectly through the 
Takings. ’ It was not till the latter part of the eighteenth century that the 
conquests of Alompra established the Burmese in a region hitherto mainly popu- 
lated by the Takings, the Siamese and the Karens. Despite a differing racial 
development, due to the differing circumstances of their respective hinterlands, the 
two portions of the littoral hill ranges of the province have several affinities of race 
and language which render their grouping and treatment in one natural division less 
anomalous "than would at first sight appear. 

15. Specially Administered Territories. — The fifth and last of the 
natural divisions would from its designation appear to be formed on administrative 
rather than On physical considerations. It is of course convenient that territories 
under special administration should be isolated in special division of their own, but 
the formation of the division has not been dictated entirely by considerations of 
expediency. It comprises the regions where the main Himalayan mass is defi- 
nitely divided into eastern and western systems by the interposition of the Irrawaddy 
and the Chindwin Valleys. Its two portions form respectively the eastern and 
western connections between the coastal ranges and the central continental 
mountain system. Their administrative peculiarities are largely the resultant ol 
their physical characteristics. They form the only division of the province where 
Burmese racial influence is of a subordinate character. Their ethnical develop- 
ment has been mainly the product of extra provincial forces. In the western portion 
the population is composed of the various tribes of the Chin race. In the eastern 
portion the Shans are predominant, but its natural features are sufficiently like 
those of the Northern Hill Districts to have induced a similar diversity of minor 
races, tribes and languages. The main interest of the statistics for this natural 
division lies in the illumination that can be given as to the effect of settled and 
distinctive administration on the several races within its limits. 
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16. Intention of opening Paragraphs.—TIicse introductory paragraphs, 
commenced with praiseworthy, resolutions of extreme brevity, have expanded them* 
selves beyond their original inteiilion. Intended to supply a framework on which 
the subsequent portions of the report might be formed, they have anticipated much 
that should only havfi been suggested. They have stated conclusions with greater 
precision than a closer consideration of the material available may substantiate. 
They have possibly over-estimated the importance of the physical features of the 
country in shaping its racial development. The claims of accuracy and brevity 
are difficult to reconcile in an anticipatory statement of the treatment of many 
phases of national life. It is hoped that the necessary modifications of any proposi- 
tions stated in too general terms will be introduced in the course of subsequent 
analysis ; while the undue length of the introduction may be forgiven if it has 
suggested a unified and coherent method of dealing with statistics applying to 
numerous and divergent conditions, and almost irrcsistably tending towards a 
discursive consideration. 


' AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

17. Scope of Chapter. — The natural starling point for a review of the 
population of a country is a consideration of its distribution at some given time, 
ignoring its variations and its migrations, and without regard to the age, sex, race, 
religion or language of its members. Before such aspects as the rate of increase 
of the inhabitants, or their movements from place to place can be considered, and 
before their elements of diversity can be estimated, some knowledge of their actual 
numbers, and their aggregation into rural and urban communities is essential. 
This chapter will be confined to a presentation of the broad general facts concern- 
ing the distribution of the inhabitants of Burma over the various parts of the 
province on the 10th March igii, considering in somewhat greater detail the 
forces operating to determine the numbers who were recorded as dwelling in towns 
and villages respectively-. The material for 'such a purpose is to be found in 
Imperial Table I .which gives the area and population for each district of the 
province and in Provincial Table 1 , which gives the same information for each 
Township, State or similar minor administrative areas. Seven subsidiary statements 
printed as an appendix to this chapter have also been compiled, mainly -.with the 
intention of illustrating the effect of the physical characteristics of the country on 
the distribution of its inhabitants. Where necessary to elucidate the text, where a 
fact is being presented which would otherwise entail reference to several statistical 
tables, minor statements will be given in the margin, but every effort has been made 
to avoid in such statements a mere repetition of figures easily accessible. 

18. Density of Population. — Within the census area of 230,839 square 
miles, 12,115,217 inhabitants, have been recorded, the average density being 53 

persons per square mile. If the 
sparsely populated, specially admin- 
istered territories be excluded, 
10,610,256. -persons were recorded 
within an area of 164,410 square miles, 
giving an average density over this 
restricted area of 65 persons per 
square mile. The calculation of mean 
densities of population over such far- 
reaching ' areas of widely varying 
conditions is a misleading operation 
unless its applications are strictly 
limited. Its principal utility is to 
afford a standard of comparison of the 
distribution of population with that of 
other periods, other countries, and of 
its own constituent parts. In themselves, the figures - of 53 and 65, the average 
densities of the whole province and of Burma Proper respectively, are unmeaning, 

' being a mere arithmetical expression of a hypothetical uniformity. But they may 
serve a useful, if subordinate, function in effecting comparisons which would other- 
wise be impossible. It is natural that the object of the first comparison should be 
to ascertain the position which Burma holds within the Indian Empire, with respect 


Natural Division. 

Area 

(Square 

Miles). 

Population. 

Density. 

Central Basin ... 

Deltaic Plains _ ... 

Northern Hill Districts 
Coast Ranges _ ... 

Specially Administered 
Territories. 

44.445 
: 34.815 
45.5*? 
39,629 
66,428 

; 

4.113.894 
4>33 2 >‘l 03 
662,821 . 

. 1,501. 1 39 
1,504,961 

93 

124 

I S 
■ 38 

23 

Burma Proper . 

- 

164,41 : 

10,610,256 

65 

0 • „„ f Census area' 

Province ^ Tota , area 

230,839 

2 62,000 

12,115,217 

S3 
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southern portions of the valley region respectively. Hut even yet, the conditions 
necessary for the growth of an expanding population had not been established. 
For many centuries, the Burmese, tin- Talaings, and the Shuns, who were gradually 
being driven out of China, waged sanguinary and extenninativc wars with one 


another. Their effect on the growth of population can he gauged by an illustration 
from beyond the borders of the province. In the course of a discussion on the 
density of population in AiS«am. in the Census Report for India for 1901, one of the 
causes of the scanty population in the Brahmaputra valley cited is “ the Burmese 
invasion of less than a hundred years ago which left the country at the time of our 


occupation almost denuded of Inhabitants.” If such an effect could be produced 
by an isolated incident of war as carried on by the Burmese, the cumulative effect 
of almost continuous warfare of a similar nature protracted through centuries of 


time can be imagined. The causes of the scanty population of Burma are now * 
fully explained. The greater portion of the country is of a wild and mountainous 
character unable to support a large population with the necessaries of life, while 
the growth of population in the more fertile regions has been impeded by the 
comparatively late evolution of national life, and the still later introduction of the 
security of peaceful and settled government. 


20. Principal Influences determining Density. — The marginal state- 
ment in paragraph 18 above indicates that the arithmetical expression that the mean 
density of the population of Burma is 53 covers diversities ranging from a density 
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of 15 persons per square mile in the Northern Hill Districts to one of 124 persons 
per square mile in the Deltaic plains. Subsidiary Table I appended to this chapter 
shows how these figures in their tun\ are but. hypothetical assumptions covering 
greater diversities in their constituent districts, and Provincial Table I of the 
Statistical Volume shows still further diversities of the densities of minor areas 
such as townships or states are considered. The process might be repeated 
indefinitely, each step forward resulting in greater accuracy of presentation, com- 
bined with greater difficulty and complexity of analysis. Considering only for the 
present the broad general differences presented by the mean densities for the five 
natural divisions of the province, an examination of the various columns of Subsi- 
diary Table I indicates that the principal measurable factors influencing the 
distribution of the population, in the order of importance, are the percentage of 
total area culturable, the rainfall, and the extent of irrigation. It is unfortunate 
that a few questionable figures have crept into column 3 of the table, the per- 
centage of culturable area given for Northern Arakan, though obtained from 
authoritative sources, being specially open to grave suspicion. Fortunately the 
amount of disturbance introduced is not sufficient to destroy the utility of the 
figures for the purposes of illustration. The primary influence of the area culturable 

on the density of the popula- 
tion is seen by a comparison 
of columns 2 and 3 of the 
table. There are ' numerous 
departures from an extremely 
close correspondence between 
the columns, which will be 
considered in detail when the 
density of each separate divi- 
sion is being considered. But 
the general resultant by natu- 
ral divisions, the order of 
density coinciding with the order of percentage of area culturable, is conclusive 
proof that the principal determinant of density of population in Burma is the area 
available for cultivation. 

No such coincidence exists between the mean density and the rainfall of the 
five natural divisions. But this lack of correspondence does not mean that the 
two phenomena are entirely independent. If the operation of other factors be 
allowed for, the influence of rainfall is seen to have an important though secondary 
effect on the density of the population. No advantage could possibly be gained 
by comparing the relative influence of rainfall on population in the delta or in the 
central basin and in one of the three hilly divisions of the province. Other factors 
of greater potency are at work to counteract any possible effect due to rainfall only. 
But the comparison of the influence of rainfall in the Central Basin and in the 
Deltaic Plains, between them supporting 70 per cent, of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, is of the highest value. There, other disturbing conditions, are not sufficiently 
varied to conceal the correspondence between rainfall and density. With culturable 
areas in approximately equal proportions (46 and 49 per cent, respectively) the Central 
Basin, notwithstanding the influence exercised by extensive irrigation supports only 
93 persons per square mile, against 124 supported by the more generously watered 
Deltaic Plains. 



Den- 

sity. 

Percentage. 

Natural Division. 

Of total area 
culturable. 

Of irrigated 
to culturable 
area. 

Central Basin ... 

93 

46 

is 

Deltaic Plains 

124 

49 

• • • 

Northern Hill Districts 

IS 

22 

- 24 

Coast Ranges , ... 

38 

39 

«•» 

Specially Administered 
Territories. 

23 

••• 


Mean 

Rainfall. 


38 

117 

67 

174 

82 


The discrepancy between these two figures is 'much less than a mere 
consideration of their respective rainfalls would justify. That with a mean rainfall 
of only 38 inches the Central .Basin supports a population of 93 per square mile, 
while the Deltaic Plains with a rainfall of 1 17 inches only supports 124 per square 
mile, must be attributed largely to t lie influence of irrigation. Eighteen per cent, 
of the cultivated area of the former is irrigated, while the irrigated area of 
the latter is too insignificant to be perceptable as a percentage. Other factors 
irrigation ar«; rin doubt at work, the principal being the recent opening out 
>f large portions of the delta to cultivation. But the comparatively slight difference 
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■ > o: population when the difference in rainfall is so disproportionately 
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the main to the powerful effect of irrigation to 


Averse influence of a low rainfall. 
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Basin.— The appearance of the map designed to show the 
t! v. by district areas would suggest that this natural division 
— of maximum density in the districts of Mandalay and Sagaing, 
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a compact block of moderate density comprising the districts of Kyauksfc, Myingyan 
and Meiktila. a crescent of minimum density extending from Shwebo in the north 
to i havctmyo and Ynm&thin in the south, and an isolated district of medium 
densitv in the ex- 


treme south. A 
much more accu- 
rate. if less sym- 
metrical distri- 
bution of popu- 
lation is shown on 


the map giving 

densities bv town- 

ship or 

state 

areas. Hen 

the 

prominent 

DOS!- 

non 0! Mandalay 

District is shown 

to be due to 

the 

aggregation 

of 

population 

in 

Mandalay 

City 

and the" L 

Than 

Township 

of 

Amarapura. 


Considering 

the 

rural density 

only 

with the he! 

Ip of 

the Second 

map 

the region 

of 

maximum dc 

nsitv 

is seen to stt 

"etch 

in a south-ea 

.Ster- 

ly direction 

from 

the east oi 

: the 

Lower Chindwin 

District to 

the 

western porti 

on of 

Meiktila Dis 

iriet. 

This coincides 

very closdv 

with 



the broadest stretch of culturahle land within the division, the broad plain 
formed by the meeting of the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. The 
District of Sagaing uniquely situated on the peninsula between these two rivers 
occupies the central position in this- tract. With the lowest rainfall of all the districts 
in the Central Basin, and the smallest proportion of irrigated area, it maintains its 
position as its most densely populated district by means of an extremely high 
percentage of culturahle area. The 'adjacent portions of the Lower Chindwin, 
Myingyan and Pakokku Districts sustain their large density in a similar manner, 
their high percentage of culturahle area affording a compensation for a scanty 
rainfall and an absence of irrigation. In the more eastern portions of this tract of 
maximum density, in the Kyaukse and Meiktila Districts, irrigation plays a much 
more important part, in the former district being responsible for 76 per cent, of the 
area cultivated. In the extreme soutli of the Division a wedge of deltaic land 
pierces the heart of the Pronie District. Indeed both in position in rainfall and in 
contour of surface it occupies a marginal position partaking partly of the nature 
of the districts of the Central Basin and partly approximating to those of the 
Deltaic Plains. 


Still following the density by townships as being the more accurate guide, the 
region of medium density roughly coincides with the. valleys of the Irrawaddy and 
the Chindwin, above and below the region of their confluence in the districts of 
Shwebo, Mandalay, Lower Chindwin, Pakokku, Myingyan, Minbu, Magwe, Thayet- 
myo and Pronie, and the valley of the Siltang in Y amfcthin District. Here the 
percentage of culturahle area falls, hut a moderately high density is sustained 
generally with the assistance of more or less extensive irrigation. The areas of 
minimum density are the hilly townships principally on the western and northern 
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boundaries of the division, but also occupying the greater portion of the Thayetmyo . 
District and the eastern portions of the districts of Mandalay, Kyaukse and Prome. 
They are occupied largely by hill tribes who practise a wasteful system of culti- 
vation by annually burning the jungle on the hill sides and growing their crops on 
the areas so cleared. ' 

22. Deltaic Plains. — The map of density by districts shows three well 
defined degrees of density ; a belt of maximum density running through the centre 

from north to 
south and com- 
prising the four 
districts of 
Tharrawaddy, 
Henzada, Ma- 
ubin and Hantha- 
waddy ; a block 
of moderate den- 
sity occupying 
the south-western 
portion of the 
. Division and 
comprising the 
three districts 
of Bassein, 

Myaungmya and 
Pyapfin ; and an 
eastern belt of 
lesser density 
formed by the 
districts of Toun- 
goo, Pegu and 
Thaton. As in 
the Central 
Basin, the map 
of density by 
townships dispels 
the symmetrical 
arrangement of 
the District map. 
The centres of 
maximum density 
are the Henzada 
and Ma-ubin Dis-- 
tricts with popu- 
lations of 187 and 
185 to the square 

mile. They contain the Henzada and Danubyu Townships with densities of 379 and 
302 respectively, the only two rural townships in the province with over 300 persons 
per square mile. Generally speaking, density is proportionate to culturable area, but 
this is a proposition which requires considerable amplification. The crude 
percentages shown in column 3 of Subsidiary Table 1 do not distinguish between 
areas well protected from inundation and those on which inundation is an annual 
liability. Henzada with a comparatively low percentage of culturable area has a 
high degree of protection. Column 4 gives a much closer approximation to reality 
in this respect than Column 3, and the comparison between density and area 
actually cultivated is much more trustworthy. Moreover, population has been 
Settled for a much longer period in the Districts of Henzada, Tharrawaddy, 
Mn-ubh and the northern portion of the Bassein District, than in the littoral 
portions of the delta, and it is naturally much less dense in the more recently • 
settled tracts. Allowing for these modifying factors, which cannot easily be 
reduced tn percentages, there is a close correspondence between the density of 
pupeliti-v:: and the percentage of culturable area available. The central portion of 
iivs rdc'.d'o : with its excellent rainfall and its high percentage of cultivated land, 
con.r.hev- *. the area o: maximum density of the province. To the west the final 
spurs c: the Arakari Yomas reduce the density of die wcsternTorder of the Bassein 
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25. Specially Administered Territories.— No administrative statistics 
are available to test the various influences operating to produce the low density of 
23 persons per square mile within the Specially Administered Territories of the 
province. Intermediate between the Northern Hill Districts and the Coast Ranges 
m position, in rainfall, and in general natural characteristics, they have an interme- 
diate density of population, which is the resultant of similar forces working with a 
partial or moderating effect. The western portion comprising the Pakbkku Hill 
Tracts and the Chin .Hills are so similar in their general condition to the remote 
portions of the Northern Hill Districts that the remarks made concerning the 
latter can be applied with scarcely any reservation to the latter. Very similar con- 
ditions apply over the greater portion of the Northern and Southern Shan States. 
It is only in the states of the Myelat and the Yaunghwe Valley that the exis- 
tence of large culturable areas and the possibilities of communication with Burma 
have induced a comparatively high density of population. 

26. General Summary. — It is now possible to make a general survey of 
the various forces which acting in widely diverse conditions produce the existing 
distribution of population within the province. More especially, it is possible 
to give an accurate estimate as to Jiow far the principle that the primary influence 
on density is rainfall modified by irrigation, can be applied in Burma. The results 
though complex are reducible to complete harmony by an adequate considera- 
tion of all the forces operating. In brief, the province may be divided into two 
regions ; the hilly envelope comprising the third, fourth and fifth of the natural 
divisions adopted, and the central valley and plain comprising the first and second 
divisions. Throughout the hill regions the influence of rainfall and irrigation are 
subordinate to that of contour, which operating through the media of communica- 
tions, civilization, race and culturable' area, primarily determines the distribution of 
the population and the number of its inhabitants. In the plain and valley region, 
if allowance be first made fori the amount of culturable area available, then the 
amount of rainfall and the regularity of supply are the most important factors, and 
where the influence of rainfall ceases, that of irrigation begins. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

27. Definition of Town. — A complete discussion of the problems affecting 
the relative strength of the rural and urban population of Burma is a matter of 
extreme difficulty. It involves a consideration of the racial and industrial charac- 
teristics of its indigenous races, of the number and quality of its immigrants, and of 
the distribution and density of its general population. Moreover it' necessitates an 
estimate of the influence exercised by the land policy of the Government on the 
tendencies towards rural and urban life respectively. The complexity of the pro- 
blems is increased by the absence of any scientific definition of what constitutes a 
town. It is not exclusively a question of size, or of density, or of the nature of the 
dominating industry, or of the method of Local Government adopted. All these* 
factors are relevant to a greater or less degree. But no criterion exists by which 
marginal or doubtful cases may be determined. Consequently for census purposes' 
an unscientific and empirical definition in the following terms has been adopted. 

Town includes — 

(1) Every municipality ; 

(2) All civil lines not included within Municipal limits ; 

(3) Every Cantonment ; . ’ 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 

. 5;000 persons which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to 
treat as a town for census purposes. 

The absence of any precision in the definition leads to an absence of definite 
meaning in the resultant statistics.' Many irrelevant considerations enter into the 
question whether a residential unit should be constituted a municipality, and 
numerous anomalies between district and district might be cited. Again, . the 
Provincial Superintendent at the conclusion of census operations might be in a 
position to determine whether any continuous collection of houses should be treated 
as a census town ; but he is called upon to make the decision at an initial stage 
when he is necessarily dependent on the opinion of the district officer.- 
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28. Indeterminate Results. — The town of Insein 'the centre of the con- 
structive activity of the Burma Railways Company, situated about 10 miles north 
of Rangoon will serve to illustrate the disturbance introduced by the absence of 
any distinguishing criterion between urban and rural areas. In 1901, although a 
town of about 1 1,000 inhabitants and of decided industrial and urban characteristics, 
it had not been created a municipality owing to a series of irrelevant causes. It 
was classed as a rural community and exercised a disturbing influence in a double 
direction, enhancing the rural at the expense of the urban population. It led to the 
striking conclusion that the district of Hanthawaddy, the most populous district 
in the whole of Burma, was inhabited by a purely rural population. Its disturbing 
effects still remain, for having been created a municipality in the interval between 
the two enumerations, it shows an apparent addition of 13,922 inhabitants to the 
urban population instead of a real addition of only 3,000 persons. 

But it is rather in the contrary direction, in the over-estimation of the urban 
population, that the disturbance principally operates. This is indicated in paragraph 
64 of the India Census Report for 1901 in the following statement: — 

“ Burma with 9’ 4 per cent, of its inhabitants living in towns, has in most parts a much 
smaller urban population than would appear from this figure." 

Many of the towns included are almost exclusively agricultural and distribu- 
tive. They have no special urban function or industry. They serve as centres 
for the collection, on a more or less retail scale, of the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country, distributing in return the general necessaries of life to its 
inhabitants. A large proportion of their residents are purely agricultural in their 
pursuits and modes of life. They range from large and important country towns 
to residential units, not separated by any distinguishing characteristic from the larger 
villages of the province. It is a matter of accident, rather than of function, 
whether a community, ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, is enumerated as 
a town or a village. With such a broad and doubtful border line it is necessary 
that the figures showing the respective numbers of the rural and urban population 
of the province should not be accepted without some qualification. 

29. Classes of Urban Population. — It is essential first of all to draw 
a distinction between towns with special industrial or urban characteristics and 
those primarily of an agricultural or dis- 
tributive character. Of the 63 towns, there 
are 14 only to be placed in the former 
category. Of these, six (Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Akyab, Bassein, Tavoy and Mergui) 
are seaports ; two (Prome and Henzada) 
are inland ports of considerable dimensions ; 
two (Insein and Syriam) are industrial com- 
munities in the vicinity of Rangoon ; two 
(Mog6k and Yenangyaung) are principally 
concerned with the extraction of mineral 
products ; Maymyo is a centre of pro- 
vincial administration, and Mandalay is 
the centre of Burmese national life'in its 
many aspects. The remaining 49 towns 
are country towns occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the central and 
industrial units on the one hand and the 
purely rural communities on the other. 

Their aggregate population (415,050) is 

much less than that of the 14 central and industrial towns ( 7 12,925). They 
serve to modify the impression produced by the percentage of 9^3 for 
the total urban population of 
the province, their inhabitants 
accounting for 3^4 per cent., 
leaving 5 '9 per cent, as the 
measure of the population 
living under distinctively urban 
conditions. 

30. Comparison with 1901. — -It is convenient in dealing with the question . 
of urban population to ignore the rigid distinction between statical distribution and 


Class of Town. 

No. of 
Towns. 

Population. 

Percentage of 
Provincial 
Population. 

Central and I ndustrial 

14 

712.925 

5’ 9 

Country 

49 

415 . 05 ° 

3'4 

Total 

63 

1,127.975 

9"3 


Class. 

Town. 

Population. 


Rangoon 

293.316 


Mandalay 

138,299 

nJ 

Moulmein 

57,582 

-O 

w 

Akyab ... 

37,893 

3 

Bassein ... 

37,081 


Prome ... 

26,91 1 

8 -a 

Tavoy 

25, 0 74 


Henzada ... 

2S,°52 

-n £ 

Mergui ... , 

14,889 

£ 

Insein 

13,992 

in r3 

Maymyo 

11,974 

£ O 

Mogok 

11,069 

O 

Syriam ... 

10,807 


Yenangyaung 

8,896 


Total 14 . (towns) 

712,925 

Agricultural 3 


ana 

Distributive. 

J -49 towns 

415,050 

Total (63 towns) 

1,127,975 
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dynamic variation which is necessary in- the treatment of the population as a 
whole. Consequently the present discussion will anticipate much that should 
logically be deferred to the next Chapter. It is one of the numerous instances in 
which, in order to avoid, a fragmentary consideration of some particular problem, 
the claims of theoretical arrangement must give place to those of practical 
expediency. The first difficulty arises in the want of correspondence in the con- 
stituent units of the urban populations of 1901 and 1911 respectively. Of the 52 
census towns in 1901, and the 63 census towns of 1911, 48 only are common to 
both. Three of the towns included in 1901 have fallen out of the list, and 14. 
new' towns have taken their place in 19 m, while Pagan Municipality has been 

transformed both in name and in status 
into Nyaung-u. Notified Area. For the 
sake of convenience Pagan is' treated as 
an excluded town, and Nyaung-u as a 
new town now included for the first 
time. A further difficulty in effecting a 
comparison is the transfer of ■ large 
urban and suburban populations from 
Hanthawaddy. District to the City of 
Rangoon in the interval between the 
two enumerations. The marginal state- 
ment succeeds in- isolating the disturbing 
constituents, and the respective figures 
for the remaining 47 coincident towns are of great value in estimating the con- 
ditions of urban life within the province. 


j Population. j 

. j I 9 II. 

1 

1901. 

52 towns (1901) ... j 

4 excluded towns ... j- 

Rangoon (1901 boundary)! 

47 coincident towns ... i 728,926 
. Rangoon (191 1 boundary)! 293,316 
15 new towns ... j 105,690 

t 

63 towns (1911) ... , 1.127,975 

i 

989,938 

18,9+5 

234,881 

736412 

... 

, t 

' » 
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Percentage of Urban Population. 


- 1 ..... 

I90t. 

1891. 

Burma Proper 

1 

: 106 

to‘7 

12-4 

Province 

■ 

i 93 

! 

9'4 
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31. Contrary tendencies of Urban Population. — It is remarkable that 
the aggregate population of the 47 comparable towns should have been 7,143 
greater in 1901 than in. 1911. , Of course, this result is largely due to the. 
exclusion of Rangoon from,, and the inclusion of Mandalay within, the comparison. 
But even allowing for this the figures are sufficiently striking to justify a more 
detailed examination. Turning to Imperial Table IV, the entries in columns 9 
and 10 are full of significance. In 1901 there are; 19 towns out of a total of 48 
showing a decrease of population during the preceding decade. In 19 1 1 there 
are 17. towns showing a decrease, and one (Ngathainggyaung) with a stationary 
population. Thus over a period of two decades, while the population of the 

province has been steadily increasing, at rates 
of 20 and i5'2 per cent., respectively, portions 
of its urban population have been subject to 
remarkable fluctuations. The exact degree 
of fluctuation has been obscured by extraneous 
factors ; by the successive inclusion of fresh 
rural areas within the census limits, by the 
disproportionate expansion of the City of 
Rangoon, and by the- variation in the con- 
stituent towns contributing to the aggregate 
total. Under such conditions percentages are but partial or deceptive methods 
of presenting the variations. The inclusion of fresh rural areas has not been 

sufficiently great to affect the figures for the 
past decade. The percentage of urban to 
the total population of the province has 
fallen slightly from 974 to 9’3, whereas for 
Burma Proper, an identical area for both 
enumerations, the percentage has similarly 
fallen from 10*7 to io'6. The significance 

, _ . of these figures lies not so much in the fact 

that there lias been a fall in the percentage, 
a$ in the fact that the fall has occurred despite the net gain of a population of 
86,745 in the 1 1 extra towns enumerated. 

The extremely slight difference between the percentages of the urban 
population for 1901 and 1911, respectively, suggests that the loss of population by 
certain towns has been compensated by its increase in other towns and by the 
growth of the 15 new urban centres now included for the first time. It would 
almost appear a? if the loss in one direction had been made good in another, 
l-anc.g tne proportion of urban to total population practically unaffected. Such a 
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conclusion, though apparently justified by the figures would not be consistent with 
the facts. It may safely be said with respect to 13 out of the 15 new towns 
that they exhibit exactly the same characteristics under a different label. For 
instance, lnsein was labelled a rural area in 1901 and is now labelled an urban 
area, but its characteristics have been the same at both periods. Syriam and 
Mogok are the only two new towns which could be claimed as genuine additions 
to the urban population. 'File percentage has only been*” maintained by the 
transfer of large numbers of persons from one class to another, by the operation of 
irrelevant causes, without any corresponding change in conditions. 

The examination of totals and general percentages having proved ineffectual 
in obtaining credible re- 


sults, nothing remains but 
a detailed analysis of 
the figures for individual 
towns. They may be 
divided into three groups 
according ns they exhibit 
progressive tendencies, or 
are in a declining or 
stationary condition, or 
are entered as towns for 
the first time. It will sim- 
plify matters to assume, 
quite legitimately, that the 
new towns should be en- 
tered as being progressive. 

If this assumption be 
made, the 63 census 
towns comprise 3; pro- 
gressive towns and 26 
which are stationary or 
declining. Roughly, three- 
sevenths of the urban 
population of the province 
live in towns which seem 
to be divorced entirely 
from the general progres- 
sive life of the province. 

The line of division 
between progressive and non* progressive towns has no relation whatever to the 
distinction, previously considered, between country towns- and towns with special 
urban characteristics. In- „ . . 
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- Narnr. 
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Nature of Toun. 


New and progressive 
Declining and stationary 


No. of 
Toirr.s. 


37 

36 


Population. 
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of total 
population. 


663,933 

464.053 


5 ‘3 
4 ‘o 


deed, four out of the six 
largest industrial towns 
are to be found in the 
non-progressive category. 

The causes underlying 

the complex movements __ __ 

of the urban population 

though allied to the primary distinction between industrial and agricultural towns do 
not follow closely their line of cleavage. 


Total 


63 I 1,127, 975 


9'3 


32. Effect of Agricultural Development on Urban Population. — It is 

possible to give some specific, conclusive, local reason in each instance for the 
failure of the 26 non-progressive towns to keep pace with the general movement 
of the province for the past twenty years. And yet such detailed explanations 
would be of little value. The symptoms are too wide spread to be the result of 
the operation of purely local causes. There must be some broad, potent influence, 
operating over a wide range of space and time, to produce so extensive and so unex- 
pected a result. An untimely outbreak of plague, the silting of a river channel, 
the deterrent effect of Municipal taxation, and similar minor causes, may be 
ostensible and genuine immediate factors in the diminution of the population of 
a town. But such factors could not simultaneously prevail over a wide area if the 
urban population of the province were proportionate, to the economic functions it 
performed. The existence of so large a proportion of non-progressive towns in 
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a rapidly progressive province indicates some mal-adjustment ot population 
gradually being corrected. by the transfer of the superfluous urban inhabitants to 
localities where their sendees are more urgently required. It suggests a natural 
spontaneous movement back to the land. It implies an exact reversal of the 
economic conditions which are driving the surplus rural population of Western 
Europe into the towns. It is in fact due to a comprehensive instinctive effort to 
effect the colonisation of the waste places of the province. The movement from 
the towns is but one aspect of the general movement towards its available cultur- 
al)! e areas. It is in this direction, and not in a minute examination of petty, 
partial and diverse local causes, that the true solution of the problems of the 
urban population of Burma is to be found. In the past, circumstances have per- 
mitted a larger concentration of the population in towns than modern conditions 
will support. The Burman is extremely fond of the amenities of town life, but is 
most averse to the hard, rigid discipline essential to modern urban industry. His 
ideal is an urban life with an agricultural occupation. Want of security and the 
comparatively small area of cultivated land tended in the past towards its realisation. 
But with the advent of peace and security the possible area of cultivation has widely 
extended. High prices, a strong export demand, the certainty of a market, and 
land waiting to be cultivated, have combined to exert a strong economic pressure 
towards areas remote from the possibility of urban residence. The policy of the 
Government in preventing the wholesale appropriation of available areas, and in 
making a plot of 15 acres the unit of distribution, has tended to effect a wide 
dispersal of population, and to perpetuate the conditions of dispersion. The object 
of the government, the establishment of a peasant proprietary on the land gradually 
coming under occupation, has stimulated the growth of an agricultural, rather 
than of an urban population. It has happened that some towns, peculiarly well 
situated for the collection and transport of the enhanced agricultural products, have 
benefited by the new conditions. Others, with well established industries, have 
progressed in spite of them. But for the 26 towns which have been classed as 
non-progressive it can generally be concluded that whatever may be the local 
immediate factor ostensibly operating, they have ceased to progress because the 
demand for agricultural extension has been irresistably attracting their actual or 
potential surplus population. . 


33 . City of Rangoon. — The population of Rangoon increased from 
234,881 in 1901 to 293,316 in 19 1 1. Part of this increase was due to an extension 

of its limits, a suburban area on its northern 
boundary and an urban area on the Kanaungto 
Creek being transferred from the Hanthawaddy 
District. The population for 1901 within the 
boundaries, as subsequently adjusted, has been 
calculated to be 245,430. The increase of the 
population since 1901 is therefore 47,886 or 
approximately 20 per cent. Since the first 
census in 1872, the population has. increased by 
194,571 or 197 per cent, on its original 
population of 98,745. 

Considerable surprise was expressed when 
the figures were published. It was confidently 
anticipated that they would exceed 300,000, and 
in many quarters a much higher figure was anticipated. The rate of increase since 
the first census was taken in 1872 had been consistently about 35 or 36 per cent, 
and a similar rate was assumed to have been in operation during the decade just 
completed. Allowing for the population introduced by the change in area, the actual 
rate of increase of 20 per cent, was considered to be unduly low. The figures, 
however came as no surprise to persons who had really studied the conditions affect- 
ing the progress of population in Rangoon for the period 1901 to 191 1, Its com- 
mencement was signalised by a land boom of extensive dimensions the effects of 
v. hi ' ’ ” ' 
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which have been operating to minimise the generally advancing prosperity of 
the city. 

But apart entirely from local considerations, a new influence has recently 
arisen affecting not only the population of Rangoon but also the broader question 
of the immigration into the province of Burma. The striking development of the 
rubber industry in the Federated Malay States within the past few years has led to 
a large demand for cooly labour from Southern India. The sources from which 
Rangoon has been accustomed to draw its supplies of manual labour are now 
subjected to a drain in other directions. It is not possible to anticipate the 
consideration of the general question of immigration into Burma, which will be given 
in Chapter III of this Volume. But it may be briefly stated that the effect of the 
competition thus introduced has been to materially diminish the net gain to the 
population of the province by immigration. How vitally the population of Rangoon 
is effected by such an influence can only be gauged by reference to the extreme 
disparity existing between its male and female population of 208,1 1 1 and 85,205 
respectively. The natural increase of any community is proportionate to its 
female, rather than to its total, population. Any undue shortage in the proportion 
of females requires compensation by immigration from outside sources. A glance 
forward to column 6 of Subsidiary Table III of Chapter II showing a deficiency of 
53,745 for the decade in the number of births compared with the number of deaths 
affords another illustration of the same principle. Even to maintain the population 
of Rangoon in a state of equilibrium, immigration from outside sources is essential ; 
but to overcome a natural tendency to decreasing numbers and to .produce an 
enhancement of 35 per cent, within a period of ten years, requires a combination of 
extremely favourable internal and external conditions. Such a combination has 
not existed. Both internally and externally, forces have been operating to prevent 
the maintenance of the rate of increase of the population of Rangoon at the rate 
which it has previously been progressing. 

34. Overcrowding in Rangoon. — The problem of overcrowding in Burma 
arises only so far as the central area of the city of Rangoon is concerned. 
A superficial study of the figures 
for Rangoon as given in the various 
columns of Subsidiary Table VII 
would suggest that it is much 
less acute in 19 n than it was in 
1901. The number of houses per 
square mile has diminished from 
2,064 to 1,774, a °d the average 
number of inhabitants per house has 
diminished from 5 '99 to 5*9 1 . But these changes are not due to any such 
improvement in housing conditions. They are the resultant of an extension of 
the city boundaries to include an area of nine square miles relatively less densely 
populated than the original area. If a comparison be made of the population of 
equivalent areas for the years 1901 and 19 1 1, it will be seen that the density of 
population, instead of diminishing from 12,362 to 10,476 per square mile, has in 
reality 7 increased from 8,765 to the latter figure. The problem is very 7 largely not 
one of space but of racial habits. The immigrant cooly from Southern India 
is accustomed to live in overcrowded barracks whatever may be the area of 
dwelling space available. It is probable that he lives in less congested conditions 
in Rangoon where skilled supervision is effective in controlling the more extreme 
abuses of overcrowding, than in the surrounding 
district where no such supervision is exercised. 

Overcrowding caused by want of space is manifest 
in the area lying between Godwin Road and 
Judah Ezekiel Street, as its western and eastern 
boundaries, and between Montgomery, Fraser, 

Canal Streets and the Rangoon River. The 
population of this area of 4687 acres has 
increased from 73,309 to 80,942 in the past ten 
years. The resultant density of x 10,524 persons per square mile is exceedingly 
high, though it is largely 7 'exceeded by the more congested portions of other cities 
in India. Thus, in the Colootola, Jorasanko and Joraban wards in the heart of 
the old town of Calcutta, the densities of population were 281, 202 and 201 
persons per acre, respectively and in the headquarters of the Jain community in 

. •' 
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Bombay, densities of 5g8 and 556 persons per acre are, recorded. Compared 
with these densities, that of 110,, 524 persons per square mile, or 172 per acre 
is not excessive for the most congested quarter of the City of Rangoon. 


35. City of Mandalay. — The most striking phenomenon revealed by the 
census figures for 191 1 is the large decline in the population of the city of Mandalay. 
Some diminution in numbers was anticipated. But a decrease ol 45,517 persons, 
or 25 per pent, of the population of 1901 was beyond all expectations. Yet the 
figures are explainable by a consideration of the cumulative effect of all the adverse 

influences to which the city has been subjected. 
The creation of Mandalay as a Burmese capital is 
too recent for its population to have become rooted 
to the spot by the force of lengthy association. 
With the abolition of the Burmese Court the period 
of decline commenced. For a period this was 
masked by counteracting influences. The con- 
struction of a railway with Mandalay as its extreme 
northern terminus enhanced its commercial activity, 
while its adoption as the military and administrative centre of the recently 
annexed territory partly compensated for the loss of the Court. It was not 
till the railway was extended northwards towards Myitkyina and through the 
Shan States to Lashio that the extent of the decline was fully manifested. 
Its activity as a collecting and distributing centre for the northern portions of 
Burma and the Shan States was greatly curtailed, and its area of commercial 
dominance was reduced to extremely narrow dimensions. Almost simultane- 
ously, with the creation of a hill station at Maymyo, the importance of Mandalay 
as. a military and administrative centre rapidly decreased. Other influences 
have , been at work. For several years plague has acted as an effectual factor 
in the dispersal of the population of the declining city. At the date of the 
census it was estimated that owing to this cause nearly 10,000 of its population 
•were temporarily absent. But when a city is in a stage of decline, intentions of 
temporary absence are apt to result in permanent departure. Another contributory 
to the magnitude of the decrease was an extensive fire which destroyed over a square 
mile of the most populous portion of the city a few months, prior to the census 
enumeration. And during the entire period of the operation of these adverse 
influences of fire, plague and commercial and administrative readjustments.there was 
a strong insistent demand for population to cultivate the waste areas of the province. 

It is to the cumulative effect of these forces both national and local, the broad 
general trend of national life in combination with the rapid incisive movements of 
local conditions, that the remarkable decrease in the population of the City of 
Mandalay is to be attributed. The successive declines of 3 and 25 per cent, in 
the population of the second city of a province, whose expansion for the same 
periods has been at the rates of 20 and 15 per cent., respectively, is an exceptional 
phenomenon which at first appears to elude explanation. But a careful analysis of 
the conditions obtaining has proved that the figures are a credible representation of 
the resultant of the forces operating. 
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36. Urban Population by Religions.— In the course of the preceding 
discussion, a fen' suggestions may be found to the effect that the movement from 

town to country is largely racial 
in its operation. No analysis of 
the urban population by races 
has been effected, but racial and 
religious differences coincide so 
closely that the figures for 
religion may be utilized with 
almost equal effect. The Bud- 
dhist population comprises the 
indigenous races (preponderantly 
Burmese) in towns. The Animist 
urban population is almost 
exclusively Chinese, the indig- 
enous Animist races not being 
town dwellers. The figures for Hindus and Mahomedans can be taken as 
representing either immigrants from Indi 4 or their descendants. The Christian 
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population is rather less homogeneous, comprising Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian and indigenous Christians of various races. 

The most trustworthy estimate of the extent of the movement from town to 
country is to be found in the relative decrease in the Buddhist urban population. 
Although reinforced bv a net gain of eleven towns mainly Buddhist in character, the 
percentage of Buddhists to the total urban population has declined in the decade 
from Cj'C per cent, to 615 per cent. The actual increase of approximately 25,000 
is far less than the number of Buddhists nominally added to the urban population by 
the inclusion of the eleven extra towns. Simultaneously, with this relative, and in 
some respects actual, decrease of the Buddhist population, there has been an 
increase, both actual and relative, in all the other constituent elements. The figures 
for Ani mists suggest that the Chinese population in the towns has nearly doubled. 
Those for Hindus and Mahomedans demonstrate that the Indian residents have 
increased from 27^4 per cent, to 31*5 per cent, and now form nearly one-third of the 
total urban population. 

Subsidiary Table IV presents another aspect of the composition of the urban 
population of the Province. P vcr one-half of its Hindu inhabitants and over one- 
third of its Mahomedan inhabitants live in towns compared with so low a propor- 
tion as 7-5 per cent, of the Buddhist community. The discrepancy between these 
proportions is even greater if specific portions of the Province are made the basis 
of the comparison. In the Deltaic Plains, the Hindus to the extent of 537 per 
cent, and the Mahomedans to the extent of 63’ 1 per cent, of their numbers are 
town dwellers as compared with a Buddhist proportion of only 8 per cent. In 
the Central Basin, considerably more than half of both the Hindu and Mahomedan 
populations reside within town limits. An apparent modification to the general 
rule shown by the low percentage of 1 3 '9 fertile Mahomedan population dwelling 
in the Coast I owns. I his is due to the fact that a large number of indigenous, 
and therefore agricultural. Mahomedans are to be found in most of the littoral 
districts of the Province. Apart from this exception, over one-half of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan immigrants and their descendants within the province are congre- 
gated within its towns. While the Buddhist races have been tending towards the 
resumption of a more agricultural life, the immigrant races have been supplying the 
demand for population suited to the requirements of modern industrial conditions. 
It is easy to magnify the forces at Work and to over-estimate their resultant effects. 
Modern industrial conditions are in their infancy. They affect but a small portion 

of the population, even of the * ' 

urban population. The extent to six elected To™,. ’ Remaining fifty- I 

which they have actually operated se ' cn l0 " ns - ! 

may be gauged by a separate 
consideration of the six towns 
where they have been most 
effective, .and a comparison of 
the religious distribution of their 
inhabitants with that of the 
remaining fifty-seven towns in 
the province. The six selected 
towns arc the four large ports 
of Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab 
and Bassein, and the two 
industrial towns of Insein and Syriam which may almost be considered as suburbs 
of Rangoon. They comprise 450,761 inhabitants, or approximately 37 per cent, 
of the total population. Within their limits, the proportion of the Buddhist popula- 
tion has declined till it only forms 37-2 per cent, of the whole. Their inhabitants 
professing other religions/and therefore principally non-indigenous, comprise the 
remaining 62‘S per cent. Over the remaining fifty-seven towns which include the 
majority of the provincial urban population, the indigenous Buddhist population still 
amounts to 777 percent, of the whole, leaving less than a quarter to be distributed 
among the various immigrant populations. 

37. Summary,— It is a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain a correct 
conclusion from the total figures and the general percentages of the urban popula- 
tion of Burma. The real facts are obscured, partly by the want of coincidence of 
the constituent towns at successive enumerations, partly by the absence of any 
scientific distinction between urban and rural populations, and partly by a want of 
uniformity in the manifestation of the operating forces. But penetrating beneath 
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this obscurity, two definite and distinct tendencies are observed. The first is a slow 
but continuous transfer of a portion of the indigenous population from the towns to 
the available uncultivated areas of the province. The second is a complementary 
invasion of the towns by the members of alien races who arc quite prepared to under- 
take the mechanical and routine occupations of modern industry. The two move- 
ments act and react upon one another. At the present time they are lending towards 
a racial cleavage between the rural and urban populations of the province. But the 
tendency is by no means extensive, or established, or permanent, or inevitable. The 
occupation of available land by the indigenous races is not a process capable of 
indefinite extension. Neither is the continued future immigration of Indians and 
Chinese in large numbers a matter of absolute certainty. For the time being, the 
Burmese and their allied races find their greatest economic advantage in an agricul- 
tural direction. But when the conditions change, when the available culturable areas 
diminish, and their occupation becomes less profitable, it is probable that their powers 
of adaptation will be adequate to check the present tendencies, and to secure a 
predominant influence on botli the urban and the rural development of Burmese 
national life. 

38. Burmese Villages. — It is singular that in a work touching with 
illuminating effect almost every aspect of Burmese life, a special consideration of 
the general village life of the people should have been omitted. Although 92'5 
per cent, of the Buddhist inhabitants of Burma proper reside in villages, there is no 
chapter on village life in Shway Yoe’s standard work on the Burman, his life and 
notions. It might almost be said that village life is so inseparable from life in 
general in Burma, that it pervades every chapter of the book, and that its treatment 
in a special chapter would be less effective than the assumption throughout the 
volumes that each and every phase is portrayed with the village as the background. 
Though the Burman ideal is to dwell in a town, it is seldom capable of realisation ; 
and it is almost impossible to obtain an impression of his national characteristics 
except in a setting of village life. 

The Burman satisfies his craving for the amenities of social life by congregating 
in the largest village which will permit of reasonable access to his daily occupation. 
The solitary farmhouse in the centre of the agricultural holding is not a feature of 
the Burmese landscape. Conditions of security of life and property, rigidly en- 
forced by legislative enactments, preclude the possibility of any such system. During 
the cultivating season a temporary hut in the vicinity of a holding distant from a 
village may be necessary, and permission is readily given by the administrative 
authorities to meet such cases. But with the harvesting of the crop such dwellings 
are dismantled and abandoned, and village life resumes its accustomed course. 

In its rudimentary form, the Burmese village consists of two long rows of 
bamboo dwellings extending on each side of the road which forms its means of 
communication with the outer world. There are necessary modifications where it 
is situated on the banks of a stream or on one bank of a larger river. In the 
larger villages shorter supplementary roads run parallel with the main artery and 
are connected with it by means of small subsidiary pathways. The main road is 
generally raised and occasionally paved with bricks set edgeways in chessboard 
patterns. In a conspicuous part of the village, usually at one of its extremities, 
are the pagodas, the monasteries, the shrines and the rest-houses essential to the 
complete religious life of the community. In Upper Burma all villages are enclosed 
in a fence of thorn or bamboo, two or more gates, which are closed and guarded 
at night, giving access from the main points of approach. In most districts of 
Lower.Burma, partly owing to the custom of fencing having been allowed to lapse 
after the British occupation, partly to the difficulty of obtaining fencing material, 
and partly to the rapid rate of expansion, _ villages are rarely 'fenced, though in a 
few districts adjoining Upper Burma fencing is rigidly enforced. Each house is 
detached from its neighbours and is set in a compound combining in various degrees 
the respective characteristics of orchard, farmyard and vegetable garden. Indus- 
trially, the Burmese village is not a self-sufficing unit to the same extent as the 
village in India. For the greater part of the year it is independent of the outside 
world for its requirements, but as harvest approaches it is drawn into contact 
with the wider life of the. community in many ways. First, the peripatetic broker, 
the representative of some local or central paddy firm, arrives to arrange for 
the purchase of the crops the price paid generally varying inversely with the 
necessity for an immediate payment or advance. Then the harvest and the 
movement of the crops to the nearest railway station or landing place occurs, 
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followed immediately by the arrival of travelling pedlars with general require- 
ments for the villagers until their next harvest matures. .Necessities having been 
provided and religious obligations fulfilled, surplus proceeds are usually devoted to 
recreative purposes, theatrical companies travelling from village to village being 
the principal means of satisfaction. After a few eventful months, the village 
lapses into its state of semi-independence of the external world until its next 
harvest approaches. The administrative control of the village is vested in a village 
headman whose jurisdiction generally includes two or more of the residential units 
just described. He has extensive powers of administration including the trial of petty 
offences, the decision of minor civil disputes, and now he is being gradually made the. 
principal revenue collecting agency of the province. Indeed in all matters he is the 
point of contact of the central government with the people at large. Other aspects of 
village life will be considered incidentally in their appropriate chapters ; but the brief 
description of its broad characteristics now given is necessary before the connection 
between the census figures and the actual facts they purport to portray can be 
appreciated. t 

39. Administrative Villages. — There are two methods by which the 
statistics relating to village life can be presented, according to residential or 
administrative village units. Both are equally untrustworthy. The administrative 
village has been in a state of transition for the past twenty years. In order that the 
village headman shall receive a remuneration proportionate to his responsibilities 
the methods of collection of revenue are being transformed. The more centralised 
collecting agencies are gradually being abolished, and the administrative village, 
under the name of the Village-tract, is now becoming the unit of revenue collection, 
as well as the unit of general administration. Consequently, many considerations 
irrelevant to the village life of the community enter into its formation. It may 
contain one or more separate hamlets within its borders, or its boundaries may cut 
with seeming irrelevancy through the heart of some large central residential unit. 
The governing principles determining its formation are, that its area must not be 
too great for the control of a village headman, and its revenues must be sufficient 
to afford by the commission on their collection an adequate remuneration for his 
various responsibilities. It is obvious that any figures as to the number of 
inhabitants or houses per village tract are governed by these administrative con- 
siderations. They are divorced from the actual intimate life of the people. An 
increase in the average population per village tract may mean either a readjustment, 
by amalgamation or subdivision, of the official scheme of jurisdictions, a process in 
continual action. It may mean the creation of fresh hamlets and may conceivably 
accompany a dispersal of population from the central hamlet of the tract. 

40. Residential Villages. — To obviate such anomalies and to obtain 
figures really representing the village life of the community, Mr. Lowis in 1901 
made a bold attempt to classify the village population by residential hamlets 
instead of by administrative village tracts. It is doubtful if by this method any 
closer approach to reality was effected. In order to accomplish the actual work 
of enumeration the administrative village must be recognised. It forms the only 
conceivable means by which the record of the enumeration results can be 
effected. But it has been seen that the administrative and residential village 
boundaries do not necessarily correspond. A large residential village may fall 
within five or six village tracts. It is a centre from which the surrounding country 
is governed, each village tract radiating from the common centre and containing 
as its nucleus a sector from the central village. All such sectors must be treated 
separately in the actual course of enumeration, and it is difficult to conceive 
machinery which would effect the amalgamation of the severed portions at any 
subsequent period. Consequently such a central village, a common feature in the 
administration of most districts in the province, would be entered several times in 
the final returns as a number of smaller separate units. Furthermore, camps, 
landing places, temporary collections of huts, and any places which need to be 
formed into separate census units, without the most rigid supervision are liable to 
be entered as actual residential units. None of the census registers give informa- 
tion which enables the residential Unit to be automatically distinguished from -the 
census unit in the great majority of cases. Except where such an automatic check 
is possible, the census block is entered as a residential unit and tends to unduly 
increase the number of villages with a small population. So doubtful were the 
advantages of the classification by residential units, that at a conference held in 
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February 1910 Mr. Lowis was of the opinion that existing conditions were such 
that he would be inclined to favour that adoption of the village tract as the census 
unit. A more complete discussion of the comparative disabilities of the two 
alternative methods of presentation is given in the companion volume devoted to 
census technique and administration. 

41. Village Population. — It is obvious that for many reasons no trust- 
worthy conclusions concerning village life can be deduced from any figures that can 
be presented. In the census between the enumerations of 1891 and 1911, a 
different unit of classification was. adopted, entirely precluding the possibility of 

effective comparison. Nor, if 
the intermediate figures fori 901 
be eliminated from the compari- 
son, is the result any more 
reliable. The reduction in the 
number of villages in Burma 
proper from 28,709 in 1891 to 
18,640 in 1 91 1 represents tech- 
nical and administrative changes 
rather than any change in the 
actual numbers of villages exist- 
ing at these respective dates. 
In 1891, the administrative 
village had not crystallized into 
a unit essential to all branches of the administration. . It had not been numbered 
and registered. It had not even been given an official designation, and was 
generally referred to obliquely as to the jurisdiction of a Village Headman. 
Under such circumstances, there was no means of checking the accuracy of the 
number of Villages returned. For the current census, any departure in the number 
of census villages from the official lists of village tracts maintained at the district 
headquarters was a source of enquiry, continued until the discrepancies were 
reconciled. A comparison between the freshly created units of 1891 and the 
finished products of 19 u is- devoid .of value. But even if a purely statical 
analysis of the village population is attempted, the results are equally inconclusive. 
The fact that the average number of houses in a village is 105 simply indicates 
that experience has led to the formation of village tracts containing on an average 
this number of houses. They may be concentrated in one large central village or 
separated in a series of hamlets at a considerable distance from each other. They 
may form a certain portion of a large central residential unit, with or without the 
addition of smaller, more or less distant, hamlets. Exactly the same remarks , 
might be made concerning the fact that the average population per village is 509. 
Nor can any important deductions be drawn from the increase in the village 
population of Burma proper from 8,262,937 to 9,482,281 inhabitants, in a 
proportion so exactly similar to the general increase for the province, that the 
percentages of the whole remain practically unchanged. Such figures obscure the 
real growth of village population by suggesting that mere transfers of residential 
units from the category of villages to that of towns is necessarily accompanied by 
a change in their essential characteristics. In reality, village growth has been • 
greater than the figures would imply. There is promise of better results from the 
figures for the number of houses within village limits, the expansion of their 
numbers at a considerably greater rate than the expansion of the village population 
being quite unconnected with administrative changes. The exact import of these 
diverging rates of change can however be considered better with reference to the 
average population per house rather than in the course of a treatment of the 
problems of village population. Practically, the statistics of the population of rural 
areas are interesting as measuring the nature and extent of administrative changes, 
but are valueless for the purpose of illustrating any phases of the life and habits - 
of the people. 
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HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

42. Definition of a House. — For the purpose of the census, the following 
definition of a house was framed as the most suitable for covering widely varying 
conditions : — 

“ Houj*: ordinarily means tlie separate residence of a family. The criterion to determine 
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whi ther a residence is separate is that if sliculc] be an enclosed building baying a separate 
entrance from the common way. This definition will cover over ninety per cent, of the 
houses in the rural areas of the province. For the remaining exceptional cases, and for 
towns, as near an approximation as is possible 16 the above definition should be adopted. 
Alternative definitions of a house in towns arc — 

“ (i) a building separately assessed to Municipal taxation ; 

0 (ii) a tenement.” 

“ Where it is possible to readily identify the tenement as a residential unit (as in Rangoon 
Town), it would appear to be the more appropriate definition to adopt. The tenement 
should invariably be taken as the house in the case of coolie lines and lodging-houses. 
When servants' quarters arc in separate blocks, each block should be treated as a separate 
house.” 

The intention in framing this definition was to avoid any rigid definition which 
would be difficult of application in unforeseen circumstances. Two elements were 
considered primary, those of " family life ” and “ separate entrance 11 • but, the 
definition was purposely left vague to allow of the application of these principles 
according to local conditions. Inspections tended to show that the definition 
led to over-minute distinctions. In Rangoon, tenement was suggested as the 
residential unit to adopt ; but in actual practice, it was interpreted to be the 
separate apartment, and indeed the two generally coincide. 

43. Description of House. — It is necessary for a correct appreciation 
of the published figures to obtain a more real conception of the Burmese house 
as it exists than is given by the mere technical definition adopted for census 
purposes. The following extract from Chapter IX of the first Volume of Shway 
Yoe’s work on “ The Burman ” gives the necessary information : — 

* sj: 

“The Burmnn’s dwelling, then, is always shaped more or less like a marquee tent, and 
never more than one storey high, to avoid the humiliating possibility of the feet of some 
one being over your bead. But the whole house stands on posts, so that the floor is seven 
or eight feet from the ground. It consists often of only one room, usually, however, of two 
or more, and to the- front of the house there is always a verandah, three or four feet lower 
than the general level of the house, and as often as not quite open to the street, or the 
garden, or whatever may be in front. The posts which form the main or central part of 
tile house arc usually six in number, and all have their names, such as Oo-yoo, Kyah-hngan, 
Nyoung-yan. Poor people use bamboo instead of wood, and make their walls of mats, 
woven of the same substance, split up. Occasionally, however, they rise to the dignity of 
common jungle timber. Richer people make use of the invaluable teak, or of pyinkado, 
a wood almost as durable, and equally expensive. White ants will attack neither of these. 
The walls of such houses arc planked. The roof is sometimes composed of small fiat tiles, 
but more commonly of thatch. In Rangoon and Moulmcin, shingles, that is, small wooden 
slabs like slates, are being very generally introduced. In the better class of houses the 
floors arc made of planking but poor< r people have nothing belter than a scries of whole 
bamboos lnid side by side on the cross-beams and tied down with rattans. This is not 
very pleasant to walk on, and has the further disadvantage of being anything but cleanly, 
for the spaces between the bamboos offer an irresistible temptation, to drop all litter and 
garbage on to the ground immediately underneath the house, and were it not for the pariah 
dogs the sanitary condition of the place would soon be very bad.” 

* -•*: c- * * 

The principal changes introduced by lapse of time are the substitution of zinc as a 
material for roofing the better class of houses in the larger villages, and the 
gradual decay of tlie Burman prejudice against houses of two stories. 

44. Number of Houses per Square Mile. — The figures in columns 6 and 
9 of Subsidiary Table VII appended to this Chapter show a remarkable increase in 
the number of houses per square mile. Part of this increase, especially between the 
years 1891 and 1901, is due either to the closer enumeration of the latter year, or 
to the enumeration of portions of districts omitted in the former year. But this 
disturbance in the relative figures lias but little weight in the comparison of the 
figures for 1901 and 1911. Considering Burma proper only, and thereby removing 
entirely the disturbing effects of the inclusion of new areas, the number of 
houses has increased from io - 9 to i3'2-per square mile. It is possible that this 
increase may be due partly to a different application of the term “ house” when 
effecting the enumeration. The definition of the term “ house” adopted in 1901 
left the application entirely to the discretion of local officials. In the current 
census greater precision of the definition was attempted ; but the application of the 
definition to local circumstances was left for local officers to determine. The 
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effect of the change in the definition may have been a tendency towards over 
subdivision especially in towns : but the same tendency existed, notably in Rangoon, 
at the census of 1901. From enquiries made in the course of inspection, 1 came 
to the conclusion that the application of the definition was much the same on both 
occasions, and that the possibilities of variation of application in rural areas was 
extremely small. 

45. Average Population per House. — The best method of considering 
the causes which have produced the relatively greater increase of houses as 

compared with population can best be studied by 
'a consideration of the average population per 
house. From the definition of house adopted and 
also from its method of application, it is clear that 
the average number of persons per house corre- 
sponds with the average size of the Burmese family. 
The figures in columns 2 to 5 of Subsidiary Table 
VII, showing generally a successive decline in the 
average population per house, are therefore of 
considerable significance. In the census report for 1901, Mr. Lowis drew attention, 
to the diminution in the average number of residents per house in rural areas side by 
side with an increase in the average for the urban population. He, however, 
considered that the possibilities of variation introduced by differences of treatment 
rendered doubtful any far-reaching conclusions. The present figures show a 
diminution in the average population per house both in rural and urban areas. 1 
agree with Mr. Lowis in thinking that the possibilities of variation in the application 
of the definition of a house in urban areas is so great that it would be unsafe to 
base important conclusions on the resulting averages. But in rural areas, it may 
be assumed that the possibilities of error are comparatively slight, and the succes- 
sive diminution in the average from 5*34 in 1891 and 4*97 in 1901 to 4'S4 in 1911 
does really represent a gradual change in the constitution or the size of the 
Burmese family. The following extract from Chapter VII of Shway Yoe’s work 
on " The Burman ” written in 1882 indicates the extent to which the size of a 
family might be effected by the custom of married couples after marriage living in 
the house of the bride's parents •. — 


~ population for house. ! 

JOnl. ion. 1 


Utfcsn 

Rml 

ncrrrs.A Proper 


5 * 2 ’ 
5 '24 
5'39 


S'S? I 5'29 ! 
4*97 4 - S4 j 

5'°S : 4'S9 | 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Density, Water-Supply and Crops. 


District and Natuial 
Division. 


Province ... 


Burma Proper 


/.—Central Basin 
Protnc 

Thayetmyo . 
Pnkfikku 


Lower Chindwin 
Ky.iuUsi 
Mciktila 
Yamiihin . 
Myingyan 




Percentage to 
cultivable 
area o( 

3 -d 

« 2 

12 & 
3'5 


Percentage of gross cultivated 
area under 

( 1 ) Net culti- 
vated. 

st 

•3 Cu 

,2 
v Z 

2- 

g* 

Cl* a 

Normal rainf.i 

Rice. 

Other cereals 
and pulses. 

Oil seeds. 

Other crops. 

S 

c 

a 

8 



II 

13 


os ; -to jo 

i 3 <> ! 32 i 18 

i 27 * 6 

66 26 ; 19 

S' 1 Jl | II 

96 5 6 1 21 

iOi lE 

62 1 gi 
17« ! 83 
9 1 ! 53 

III 1 40 

128 1 c; 

72 ! fc> 

>4* ; 73 



38 38 


5° 86 

40 51 0 

42 11 43 

37 ; 36 28 

38 2 7 31 

37 59 =2 

33 Bo 9 

27 22 42 


3 i 34 ;4 

76 ! 33 63 

33 j 4<> . 42 

38 j 44 73 


35 , 10 43 



II. — Deltaic Plains 


Hnnthawaddy 

Tharrawnddy 


Hcnxada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

Pynp&n 

Thaion 

Toungoo 


724 49 29 1 60 

I 

476 14 14 | lot) 

177 66 61 92 

*5* 59 -7 46 

97 i 36 3<» I 83 

107 •: 56 24 43 

187 j 38 30 j 79 

127 : 69 24 i 43 

185 69 40 1 ?8 

1 19 67 44 ; 66 

8.5 60 31 j 35 

57 15 *« 67 


... ! 11 7 04 

| 

.. j i<’4 43 

... 131 94 

71 I 94 
... I 137 1 98 

... 1 117 93 

1 j 74 87 j 

,.. 100 . 96 ! 

... | 93 88 j 

.. ! 103 ■ 98 

3 i 2I 5 9 2 

... 1 ms ; 92 


III.— Northern Hill Dis 
tricts. 

Bhamo ... 
Myitkyina 


Ruby Mines 

Upper Chindwin ... 


16 no 


18 14 

11 19 


24 67 ; 

i 

01 

j 

27 69 

9 - 

33 80 

76 

35 61 

97 

29 58 1 

7i 

67 ! 

89 


IV. — Const Ranges 
Akyab 

Northern Arakan 
Kyaukpyu ... 
Sandoway ... 
Salween ... 
Amherst 
Tavoy 
Mergui 


103 70 

15 86 

4 2 12 

27 4 

17 2 

5 2 43 

25 28 

11 40 


174 f 88 

1 

172 I 93 
118 1 75 

195 92 

208 j 87 
1 10 j 84 
207 90 

227 74 

155 73 


V. — Specially Adminis- 

tered Territories. 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Pakokku Hill Tracts 
Chin Hills 


Not available. 


f g? 


Not available. 





























CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of the Population classified 
. according to Density. 



Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution of the Population between Towns 

and Villages. 


Natural Division. 


Average Number Number per mille of Urban " Number per mille of Rural 

population per mille population residing in population residing in villages 

per residing in Towns with a population of with a population of 


-r Vil- x „ Vil- 

To ' vn - lage. Towns - lages. 


5-°°° Under 5 ’° n T 2 ’?°° 5 °° Under 

5,000. an “ to **° 500. 

10,000 0 over. 5,000. 2,000. u 



Province 117,904 292 93 907 586 


204 20 10 67 534 389 


Burma Proper ... h 7,904 509 103 894 586 


204 20 8 76 608 308 


1 . Central Basin... 15,240 517 93 907 486 


22 5 2 5 11 8 5 57* 333 


II. Deltaic Plains 20,527 649 133 867 618 


224 .6 9 75 699 217 


III. Northern Hill 7,521 221 45 955 

Districts. 


t IV. Coast Ranges... [23,687 491 95 j 915 848 } 105 


j V. Specially Admi- j ... 
I r.Ktcrcd Terri- j 


79 ... [ 1,000 



I 2 I 34 331 62 3 


7 2 5®4 344 


14 *3 7i 9° 2 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Number per mille of the total Population and of 
each main Religion who live in Towns. 


District and Natural Division, 


Number per mille who live in Towns*. 


Total 

population. 

! 

j llmhlhkt. 

Animist. 

Hindu. 

Mahomedan 

Christian. 

\ 


j 2 

4 

4 

I 5 

6 

7 

Province ‘ 

j 

... 

ta 

" 

G7 

35 

1 

j 

532 

352 

224 

; Burma Proper 


103 

75 

7G 

! 

543 

354 

23G 

1 

| 

1 /.—Centra! Basin 

... 

03 

71 

112 

583 

644 

663 

i Promc ... 

,*• 

ti7 

'13 

94 

G71 

73 1 

474 

‘1 hayc'.mvo 


99 

89 

>9 

766 

844 

G99 

PakGkku 


AO 

4C> 

53 

• 3>9 

521 

613 

Minbu 


69 

<>.5 

50 

2 10 

498 

6 73 

Magwe 


64 

57 

729 

332 

576 

392 

Mandalay 

... 

4f'4 

4°5 

999 

772 

S35 

984 

Sh'vcbi) 

... 

3° 

2r 

874 

457 

171 

408 

, Sngaing 


35 

30 

C>53 

! 3S3 

346 

186 

Lower Chindwin 


2/ 

« ■» 

S90 

497 

7 St 

865 

■ Kvauk*& 


45 

37 

1,000 

395 

Go 

225 

' Meiktiln 

... 


16 

4U 

309 

277 

808 

Ynndthin 

... 

87 

63 ■ 

186 

5S9 

450 

320 

} Myin^yan 

i 

... 

5° 

40 

973 

449 

482 

606 

II.— Deltaic Plain's 

... 

IBS 

so 

232 

6 S 7 

631 

189 

Rangoon 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

l6 5 

1,000 

1,000 

' Hnnthawnddy 


46 

20 

93 

226 

145 

Tharratvaddy 


54 

45 

23G 

325 

335 

98 

Pegu 


40 

3" 

104 

106 

215 

28 

; Basscin 

• •• 

1 1 3 

8a 

375 

783 

738 | 

55 

j Hensada 


JO> 

S3 

492 

578 

578 

96 

: Myaungmya 


4t 

33 

201 

239 

>83 , 

16 

Ma-ubin 


89 

76 

286 

520 

382 ; 

48 

1 Pyapfin 


97 

78 

401 

285 

5°2 , 

43 

i I hatCn 

... 

49 

4T 

41 

143 

>94 1 

53 

i I oungoo 

i 


76 

<>3 

38 

249 

526 1 
3 1 

j 

46 

' III.— northern Hill Districts 

... 

AS 

30 

26 

425 

441 

254 

Bhamo 

... 

9t 

82 

26 

593 

777 

275 

{ Myitkyina 

... 

GO 

38 

9 

476 

406 

231 

[ Katlia 

, f , 




... 

... 

1 Ruby Mines ... 

... 

no 

93 

87 

5<53 

434 : 

682 

; Upper Cliinchvin 

\ 

j 

... 

21 

>7 

>3 

236 

2 85 , 

>97 

t 

| IV. —Coast Ranges 

... 

os 

66 

81 

677 

139 ; 

288 

! Akynb 

... 

72 

43 

12 

590 

87 i 

840 

j Northern Arakan 

... 




... ; 

... 

' Kyaukpyu 

... 

18 

*4 

2 

275 

216 I 

221 

j Sandoway 


33 

20 

7 

407 

=9° ; 

>59 

j Salween 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

t Amherst 

... 

>57 

87 

501 

635 

44° ! 

448 

Tavoy 

... 

>85 

176 

21 X 

615 

734 i 

149 

Mergui 

... 

134 

123 

I29 

316 

200 j 

70 

V.— Specially Administered 
iorics. 

Terri - 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Northern Shan States 








Southern Shan States 


... 

... 

... 


... 


PakQkku Hill Tracts ... 

t ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

0 1 « 

Chin Hills 

• » . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Serial No 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Towns classified by Population. 



NumiTr 
o «» 

total Vc "'“} c,i 
Urlian >'T. 


i(f) a 


I I ioo i ooo and over | a 38 554 


II 50,000 — ioo.ooo f 5 639 


HI 20,000—50,1100 6 1 5 6-1 8 7 —9 


IV 10,000— 20,000 16 19 7 * 8 3 8 


V 5,000 — 10,000 32 21 824 a 17 


Vi Under 5,000 ... 6 2 782 86 75 


I nrrraie (vrrent. in Hrl,.in 
I’cijnilMion of Mtli 
Cl .vi from 
1 ft/a to 1911, 


| (M In t lie total 
1 of carl, claw 

(,/) In Town? ln , a V, 
n, clave, 1 |romf,#rcil witji 
j n (IirrOffrcjicnil* 
iRaa i"E total in 
iR;a. 

(l/mrr Hurma 
only.) 



Subsidiary Table VI. — Cities. 


City. 

Population 

in 

1911. : 

Number 

of 

Persons 

per 

square 

mile. 

Number 

of 

Females 

to 

1,000 

Males. 

Propor- 

tion 

of 

foreign 

born 

per 

millc. 

Percentage of Variation. 

ID01 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

tool. 

1SS1 

to 

1S91. 

IS72 

to 

1SS1. 

total 

1S72 to 1911. 

I 

2 

3 

H 

s 

D 

D 

s 

9 

10 

Rangoon 

293.3*6 

10,476 

4' J 9 

5 8 3 

20 

35 

36 

36 

197 

Mandalay ... ... 

138,299 

5,532 

984 

93 

—25 

-3 

••• 

••• 

f 
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Subsidiary Table VII . — Persons per House and Houses per Square Mile. 


District and Natural Division. 


Average Number of Persons per House. 


Average Number of Houses 
per square mile. 


idii. 1901. iS;>i. 


1911. 1901. iSgr. iSSr. 


Province 


Burma Proper 


7 S 


/. Central Basin 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

Pakokku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin 

Kyaiiks^ 

Meiktila 

Yamethin 

Myingyan 


//. Deltaic Plains 

Rangoon 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapfin 

That6n 

Toungoo 


... 

xs- 9 j 

146 

5?S 

20*1 / 

167 

573 

36 -S / 

3 2 '5 

c 

-4 6 

iS'9 

sz? { 

o 6 '- / i 
-3‘5 J 

• = 4‘9 


£5*0 ! 

J2 '= 1 

5^5 

*• 4 .* 

97 j 


III. Northern Hill Districts 

Bhamo 
Myitkyina 
Katha N 
Ruby Mines 
Upper Chindwin... 


IV. Coast flanges 
Akyab 

Northern Arakan 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 


5-SJ : ... j 2-9 

I 2-6 . 

1 7 ’ 5 

5*31 ' ... 3; 

. ,6 > 

I 4*2 j 
l *3 j 

i'i 

r,'l6 ... 5'9 ; 

5*» i 

j = 5 

6:6 ... 3’6 1 

3't 1 

1 '9 

“it ... 2‘3 ! 

i -6 j 

j 

1 

1 

'9 

’■CS 54; 7-5 j 

1 

5-p j 

4-9 I 


V. Specially _ Administers: 
Territories. 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan S tats 
Pakokku HillTra^r 
Chin Hills 



CHAPTER II. 

Movement of Population. 

4 6. Statistical References.— The term “ Movement of the Population ” 
at the head of this chapter is not used in its literal sense of migration. This 
aspect will be considered subsequently,, in Chapter III, in which the - statistics of 
birthplace will be utilised to indicate the extent of migration from place to place. 
The present chapter will be devoted to movements with respect to time, or to 
variations in the population from time to' time, rather than to physical movements 
from place to place. In the first chapter the distribution of the population as it 
stood at the time the census was taken was considered. The variations that have 
taken place since the first census in 1872 and more particularly the variations since 
the last census in 1901 are now to be the subject of treatment. From an administra* 
tive point of view this chapter is -the most important in the report. The changes 
of population from time to time not only allow the effect of past administration on 
the -people to be estimated, but are of the greatest utility in suggesting the degree 
of correspondence between existing administration and the ever varying population 
under its control. A list of the statistical materials essential for a complete study 
of the variations would be lengthy, including the majority of the tables of the 
current and the four preceding enumerations. Imperial Tables II and IV and 
Provincial Table I in the statistical volume of this report and the five subsidiary 
tables specially prepared to illustrate different aspects of the variation of the 
population, however, afford the principal material to be utilised. The five tables 
show respectively : — 

Subsidiary Table. I. — Variation in relation to density since 1872. 

Subsidiary Table / /.—Variation in natural population. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison with vital statistics. 

Subsidiary Table IV{a). — Variation by townships classified according to 

density. Actual variation. 

Subsidiary Table IV{b).-r ~ Variation by townships classified according to 

density. Proportional variation. 

VARIATION PRIOR TO 1901. 

47. Population of Burma prior to the Census Era. — But little 
reliance can be placed on the estimates of the population of Biirma prior to the 
cession of Arakan and Tenasserim in 1826. Father Sangermano at the end of the 
eighteenth century estimated the population of the Burmese empire at about two 
millions. Colonel Symes at about the same time thought that it amounted to 
seventeen millions, and Cox a little later estimated it at about eight millions. It 
was impossible at that time to make even an approximate guess at the population 
of a recently extended and loosely amalgamated empire, seething with rebellion 
and subject to almost continuous warfare. What is certain is that the populations 
of Arakan, Tenasserim and Pegu were at one time much greater than when they 
came under British control by two successive annexations in 1826 and 1852. The 
descriptions of the visits of early European travellers show that the coasts of 
Arakan and Tenasserim were exceedingly populous, but when they were ceded to 
the British after the first Anglo-Burmesc war they were found to be almost 
depopulated. In 1829, a census taken in Arakan showed that the population was 
tsi.sSS. Three years later, in 1832, it has risen to 195,107. This remarkable 
increase of 6o'86 per cent, was principally due to the return from Chittagong of 
the Arakanese, who had fled from Arakan during the occupation of that kingdom 
by the Burmese from 17S4 to 1S26. Similarly along the sea-coast of Tenasserim 
there were numbers of ruined towns laid waste during the wars between the 
Burmese and the Takings, and subsequently between the Burmese and the 
Suirr.rse. So poor and so sparsely populated was Tenasserim on its first occupa- 
tion by the British, that the question of restoring it to the king of Burma was 
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seriously debated. The area corresponding roughly with that of the three 
districts of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui was then found to contain only 76,000 
inhabitants. The history of Burmese warfare is full of incidents which indicate, 
that it was carried almost to the point of extermination. It is related that 
about the end of the sixteenth century, one of the Talaing kings on a single occasion 
burnt 10,060 people to death, and it is not surprising that at the end of his reign 
the country was depopulated. ' But the wars waged from the time of the rise of 
Alaungpaya in 1 754 till the British invasion of 1 S24 were responsible for the 
depopulation existing at the latter date. From Manipur and Mogaung in the 
north, to Mergui and Siam in the south, from the Shan States in the east to 
Arakan in the west, warfare was incessant for this period of about seventy years. 
Depopulation was caused not only by the numbers killed in actual warfare, though 
prisoners and conquered garrisons were invariably put to the sword. - In retaliation 
for defeats in warfare whole tracts of country were devastated, neither age nor sex 
being spared. Large populations were either compulsorily transferred t6 some 
remote region in the conqueror’s territory, or driven to take refuge in other cohntries. 
With the energies of the country so dissipated by warfare, and with no possibility 
of peace arid security, there could be neither industry nor agriculture sufficiently 
extensive to support a growing population. It is probable that had the Burmese 
been granted sufficient time to consolidate their conquests, an era of expanding 
population would have commenced. The British appeared at the moment of 
greatest exhaustion produced by the extension of the Burmese Empire. Under the 
conditions of warfare prevailing, depopulation was a preliminary essential to terri- 
torial expansion. The expansion having been effected, if it had been confined to 
the natural frontiers of the province, the era of internal warfare would probably have 
been succeeded by an era of peace and internal development. It is a legitimate 
assumption that the population of Burma 
was at a lower level during the first half of 
the nineteenth century than it had been for 
centuries previously. 

The marginal statement shows the 
movement of population from 1826, the 
year of the annexation of Arakan and 
Teriasserim, to 1852 when Pegu was added 
to British territory, and on to 1862 when 
the three territories were formed into the 
provirice of British Burma. The popula- 
tion of Arakan and Tenasserim, consider- 
ably less than 200,000 -when taken over by the British, had risen to about 540,000 
in 1852. In that year the addition of Martaban and Shwegyin to Tenasserim and 
the annexation of the province of Pegu brought the total 
up to nearly 1,200,000. In 1862 it had risen to 2,020,634. 

This advance was due very largely to the introduction of 
peace and settled government into Pegu, where previously 
warfare and repression had reigned, and to the return of 
exiles back to their homes in the settled area ; but improved 
methods of enumeration must have also been responsible 
for a portion of such a remarkable increase. In 1S63 the 
population of the now unified province was 2,092,331. A 
period of almost uniform expansion brought it to a total of 2,747,14s in 1872 when 
the first census was taken. 

48. Difficulties in Estimating True Variations in Population since 
I872. — The real increase in the population may be obscured by variations due to 
the inclusion of fresh areas and to improvements in the machinery of enumeration. 
It is possible to gauge the extent of the first of these disturbing influences 
accurately, but the second can be only estimated from a knowledge of the 
conditions under which the various enumerations were taken and the inherent 
probability or improbability of the resultant figures. In Burma there has been a 
progressive extension of census limits since 1SS1, rendering a determination of the 
increases due to this cause imperative before the true increases of the population 
can be ascertained. In 1872 and in 1S81 the census area coincided with the 
province of British Burma. In 1S91 it was extended to the greater portion of 
Upper Burma, but the Specially Administered Territories, and portions of the 
Upper Chindwin, Katha, Myitkyina, Bhamo and the Ruby Mines Districts, were 


British Burma. 

Year. 

Population. 

1862' 

2,020,634 
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2,747,148 
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portion of the Shan States over which a modified enumeration was effected lias been 
excluded. The horizontal rows of the statement show the populations at each 
census year for any particular census area ; the vertical columns show the populations 
for any particular year in the various census areas. Horizontal differences will show 
the actual increases over the separate census areas with the disturbing element of 
increased area eliminated. Vertical differences for the year of transition will give 
the increase due to the extended area. By this method the influence of the exten- 
sions of census limits or the population can be isolated and excluded. 

Considering first the increases due to such additional areas, it is seen, that the 
population of that portion of Upper Burma which was first brought under census 

enumeration in 1S91 amounted to 3,063,426. In 1901 the 

extension of census limits in the Northern Hills Districts I Increase due to estensions 

and the inclusion of the greater portion of the Specially j... C V SU -l lm .'T: 

Administered Territories added 1,371,890 persons to the j year. C xtl’1!ctUr°a 

total population. The minor extensions in the Pakokku j i V u l V i Vfl 

Hill Tracts, Kokang and West Manglun made at the ! , 89t ... 3,063,426 

census of 1911 have caused an increase of 53,289 only. ] 19 >1 ... >,37>, s 9° 

Excluding these increases the marginal statement gives the 1911 53, - s 9 

variations due to all other causes over the three census 

areas of 1S72-1SS1, 1S91 and 1901. Roughly speaking the three census areas 
can be termed British Burma (that of 1 S7 2- 1 SS 1 ) ; Burma Proper, less excluded 
areas (that of 1891) ; and the 

Whole Province, less excluded ; — ; - — ; 

/. 1 . r \ rp. Actual increases over different Census areas onnttinjr those due to 

areas (that or 1901). these extension of area. 

areas have no reference to the ' ’ ' ‘ ----- 

life of the province as a whole at Ccns " 5 f ar ~ ; wo.-wn. >Sw-wo,. >ss,->s 9 n is 7 2-,ss,. 

the present time. They were the j 

limits over which a census enu- 1 •• >o7i,3°4 ^ 

meration was possible for the ' 's’S '’987(046 92 (>56 989,623 

various years in which it was ' J I 

taken. Yet, unmeaning as they 

have now become, they afford the only means of calculating the variation of the 
population and of isolating the disturbing influence of additional areas on such 
variation. Moreover, it is only by an examination of the figures for these areas, 
now artificial and divorced from the administrative and natural divisions of the 
province, yet important as being identical areas throughout the series of census 
enumerations which have been effected, that the magnitude of the other disturbing 
factor of progressive efficiency of enumeration can be estimated. 

49. Variation in Population since 1872. — To obtain a review of the popu- 
lation since the first census was taken in 1 S72 it is necessary to consider only the area 
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played a most important part in its development. As will be subsequently ascet- 
tained there are errors of under-enumeration for the whole province for the years 
iSgt and 1 90 1 which from the rough tests which can be applied amount to about 
2-3 and 1 per cent, respectively. The former was in a great measure due to the 
extension of census enumeration to the recently annexed and barely pacified area of 
Upper Burma. It is legitimate to presume that the percentage of error for British 
Burma in 1SS1 was not greater than this. In 1S72 the degree of under-enumera- 
tion was probably much greater. 


50. Variation in Population since 1891. — The variation in the population 
since 1S72 can be studied for a limited portion of the province only. But from 1S91 it 

is possible to consider its variation over an 
area nearly coincident with Burma proper. 
With the exception of the remote and 
hilly portions of the Northern Hill Districts 
the census area of iSgi was extended to 
the whole of Upper Burma. It has been 
a matter of some difficulty to obtain the 
populations for 1901 and 1911 for this 
area, owing to numerous administrative 
changes since the census of 1891 was 
taken. Moreover in 1901 the word “ ex- 
cluded ” was used to denote not only those 
areas entirely excluded from the opera- 
tions. but also areas excluded from regular 
operations but where an estimate of the population was effected and the figures in- 
cluded in the census statistics. The first marginal statement has been prepared to 

show the populations for 1901 and 1911 
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over every portion of Burma proper for 
which statistics were recorded in 1 S91 . As 
there is a possibility of error due to the 
uncertainty of the boundaries of this area 
a companion statement prepared for Bur- 
ma proper, excluding the doubtful North- 
ern Hill Districts, has been prepared. 
The latter statement though not so com- 
prehensive is much more accurate. In his 
memorandum on the Age Tables and 
Rules of Mortality of the Indian Census 
of 1901 Mr. Hardy, F.I.A., F.S.S., found 
the Northern Hill Districts most distur- 


bing factors til his calculations. He reports to the following effect •- — 
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accurate results might have been obtained for the lesser area, • Even including 
immigrants the increase for these districts was 17*5 per cent, only, against I9'4 per 
cent.' for Buddhists when the Northern Hill Districts were included. Mr. Hardy 
accepts the figures of the 1S91 census for the Buddhists in the remaining districts 
of Burma- as being sufficiently reliable to base a natural increase of population of 
about 1 2 per mille per annum or 1 2‘7 per cent, for the decade. This rate of increase 
is confirmed by an examination of the difference in the popula- 
tions of 1901 and 19 1 1 . It is possible from this figure to test 
the reliability of the percentage of increase of 17*5 shown by 
the census figures. The net gain by immigration for the decade 
as calculated from the birthplace statistics was 149,245 or 
approximately 2 per cent, of the population. The loss by 
emigration was imperceptible. Assuming that the net gain from 
migration amounted to 2 .per cent, then the two factors of natural 
increase and migration accounted for 12^7 + 2 = iq’7 per cent, 
of the increase. There remains a percentage of ty’5 — 147 or 
2'S per cent, which can only be accounted for by the increased 
efficiency of the enumeration in 1901. The enumeration in 
Upper Burma in 1891 was effected under great difficulties very shortly after that 
portion of the province had been annexed, and immediately after complete pacifica- 
tion had been effected. The subordinate officials had not yet grown accustomed to 
the methods of the new regime, and it is probable that a large portion of the under- 
enumeration indicated was due to so large an extension of census limits over an area 
where both the population and the supervising and enumerating staff possessed no 
previous experience of the methods and objects of the census enumeration. 


Net (rain by immigration 
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PROVINCIAL VARIATION, 1901-1911. 

5l. Conditions of Decade, 1901-1911. — Before commencing a detailed 
examination of the statistics concerning the increase of the population of the last 
decade a brief review of the conditions likely to influence the growth of population 
which have prevailed in the province is necessary. In an agricultural country the 
most important factors are the general climatic conditions and their influence on the 
crops, the price of the resultant produce, and the amount of waste land available for 
cultivation, or made available for cultivation by means of irrigation or improvements 
to communications. In Burma climatic conditions are of less importance than in 
India generally. The pressure of population on the means of subsistence is so 
slight, and the extent of culturable area available is so great, that cultivation has not 
spread into tracts where a slight diminution in the rainfall means scarcity, or even 
famine. A perusal of the season and crop reports suggests that floods, or excess 
of water, are as frequent a cause of crop failure as the opposite extreme of scarcity 
of water. Generally speaking climatic conditions were favourable.- In the ten 
years of the decade there were only two years, 1902 and 1905, in which the crops in 
Lower Burma were reported as being markedly below normal. In Upper Burma 
the crops for the year 1901, 1902 and 1907 can also be classified as much below 
normal. But the effects of such years cannot be compared with the effects which 
such shortages would have in the more densely populated Indian provinces. A small 
portion of the total crop in such years would, if necessary, be deflected from the 
normal export from the province to the areas of shortage. It is extremely doubtful 
whether any appreciable effect on the increase in the population resulted from the 
partial failure of crops in the years mentioned. The scarcity in Upper Burma in 1907 
affords the best means of ascertaining what effect, if any, is produced on the popula- 
tion of Burma in years of scarcity. It is described as being the worst season since 
1896. In Upper Burma the rains were poor and untimely ; the rise of the Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin rivers was abnormally small, and irrigation works gave short supplies 
of water in many cases. The agricultural season throughout the dry zone, except in . 
Mag we, was a wretched one, in some districts worse even than in 1 896. The area on 
which crops failed to mature was nearly double that of 1906, and where unirrigated 
crops did mature the outturns were generally poor. Yet the demands for food 
supplies from the areas affected was met almost wholly from the irrigated areas in 
their vicinity, supplies from Lower Burma not being required to supply the deficiency. 
As to the effect of the scarcity on the health of the population, the Sanitary Com-, 
missioner of the province records that a certain amount of scarcity was reported at 
the end of 1907 in Sagaing, Myingyan, Meiktila and the northern subdivision of 
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Yamethin District and that some movement of the populations of these districts 
towards Lower Burma and the irrigated area in the Kyauksfc District was observed ; 
but that no excessive sickness or mortality appears to have resulted from the scarcity; 
Returning to the same subject in the Sanitary Report for the year 190S he records 
that the scarcity reported at the end of 1907 in the Meiktila and Sagaing Divisions 
of Upper Burma was of no long duration and produced no serious degree of sickness 
or mortality nor decrease in the birth-rate among the population. An examination 
of the vital statistics of the districts affected fails to indicate that any portion of the 
mortality recorded in 1907 and 190S was due to any shortage in the food supply. 
It can be generally concluded from this consideration of the most serious scarcity in 
the decade, that adverse changes in climatic conditions do not have an appreciable 
effect on the increase of the sparsely distributed population of the province. They 
may affect the general distribution, increasing the population of one district at the 
expense of another, by migration. But on the population as a whole, they do not fall 
with such oppressive severity that they actively influence the birth or death rates of 
the localities in which they occur. 

Of far greater influence than the variation from year to year in the climatic 
conditions of the province is the amount of culturable area available for extensions of 
cultivation. The occupied portion of Burma proper has increased from 13,868,497 
acres in 1901 to 17,169,806 acres in 1911, or nearly 25 percent. It has expanded 
at a greater rate than the population it supports. According to the Season and 
Crop Report of Burma for 191 1 there still remains an area of 23,833,000 acres of 
culturable waste a considerably greater area than that already occupied, available 
for future expansion. This figure rather over-estimates future possibilities. The 
Northern Arakan District shows 2, SS 1,5 70 acres of culturable waste, but it is highly 
probable that this area is largely in excess of the true figures, and that similar 
though not such extensive over-estimation exists in other districts. The term 
culturable is an elastic one and liable to different interpretations. Much of the area 
included is only culturable at the cost of expensive irrigation or embanking schemes. 
But making all necessary deductions, there remain areas available for future 
development and for the maintenance of increased populations, in excess of the area 
already taken up. Such areas are generally either remote from existing means of 
communication or require a large amount of labour to bring them under cultivation. 
Most of the accessable areas, and those culturable with but a moderate amount 
of preliminary preparation, have already been occupied ; and those that remain will 
require a progressively increasing amount of preparation, either on a large scale in 
the provision of means of access, irrigation or embankments, or on the small scale of 
the more arduous cultivation of individual holdings. 
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following year it dropped to 65,349 acres and a report was made to the effect that 
the figures previously given were unreliable. In the early part of the decade the 
irrigation systems of Burma were almost entirely dependent on the rainfall. In the 
Season and Crop Report of Burma for 1902 the extent to which they were dependent 
on rain, and not on snow, was emphasised, and it was pointed out that if the rains were 
short or untimely on the hills as well as in the p\ains, irrigation could not supply the 
place of a good rainfall. It was also stated that both the quality and the quantity 
of irrigation was in many districts purely a matter of conjecture. Despite the small 
apparent increase in the figures, substantial advances have been made. The areas 
.given for the earlier years are highly conjectural, those for the later years contain 
only those areas where the irrigation was fully adequate to support the crop to 
maturity. In the Season and Crop Report for 191 1 it is stated that in a year of 
good rainfall an area of 1,426,236 acres would be irrigated. So far as it affected 
the variation of the population, the increase of irrigation, or rather its gradual trans- 
formation from local and detached systems into large connected schemes, is 
concerned with the natural division of the province termed the Central Basin. 
When the variation in the population of this area is being discussed the influence 
of irrigation on the increases recorded will be estimated. 

. The general industrial progress of the country is almost inseparably bound up 
with its agricultural development. Most of its industries are concerned with the 
disposal of its agricultural produce. Of the independent industries, the oil-fields and 
oil refineriefe have had considerable effect on the population of the Magwe and the 
Hanthawaddv Districts. Developments in other districts are too small or too recent 
to have had produced any appreciable effect. The same may be said about the 
rubber and mining industries. At the time the census was taken, they were in a 
state of great activity, but they were still in a rudimentary stage and their effect on 
the population had not begun to reveal itself. There is a general feeling prevalent 
that the general industrial progress of the province has not been so great as 
the opportunities it afforded have permitted. Much capital urgently needed for 
expansion in legitimate directions has been either dissipated in speculative commer- 
cial enterprises, or locked up in speculative purchases of land. It is probable that 
every country in a stage of rapid transition must necessarily pass through such an 
era of fictitious enterprise. The past ten years has proved such an era for Burma. 
Amid much substantial industrial progress, there is to be recorded a high proportion 
of enterprises whose main result has' been to retard rather than advance the industrial 
interests of the province. The effect on the population has been felt in its influence 
on the number of immigrants, slackening the rate of increase from this constituent 
of the total resultant. Its effect on the indigenous population has been scarcely felt. 

52. General Comparison of Population for 1901 and ipu.-^-Apart 
from the extension in the census limits, the most important elements of disturbance 
in the comparison of the census figures for 
1901 and 1911 are the areas in which the 
population was estimated in 1901 and enumer- 
ated in 19 1 1. There were seven such areas, 
two of them, in the Upper Chindwin and the 
Bharno Districts, being due to the breakdown 
of the arrangements for enumeration in 1901, 
at the last moment. The total population for 
these areas shows an increase of 89,21 1 or 42 
per cent., a very large proportion of which 
must be due to the greater accuracy of the 
enumeration over the estimate previously 
made. There is no means of ascertaining the 
exact amount of error and any correction made 
would be of a mechanical nature. If a com- 
parison of any value is to be made between 
the population of the province for the years 1901 and 191.1 it is necessary that any 
of these areas of sufficient magnitude to disturb the percentage of increase must be 
excluded. The figures for the Upper Chindwin and Bhamo districts are too in- 
significant to have any appreciable weight. The effect of the disturbance of 
Myitkyina District is greater, but it is not of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
exclusion of a portion of one of the regular districts of the province. Combining 
together those areas to be excluded because they have appeared for the first 
time in the census of i9ii,and those to be excluded because of the difference 
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in the system of enumerations adopted in 1901 and 1911, they can be classified as 
follows : — 


Territory. 

■ 

Areas excluded from 
comparison. ' 

. 

Population. 

1911 . 

1901 . 

Northern Shan States ^ 

Southern Shan States ... 
Pak&kku Hill Tracts ^ 

Chin Hills 

Kokang 

West Mangliin ... 
Kachin Districts of 
North Hsemvi. 
Karenni 

Administered ... 
Unadministered 

The whole 

25,604 

18,562 

75421 

63,628 

17,128 

9.123 

H 9 . 55 6 ' 

45,1*7 

45,795 

13, 116 
fM 

87,189 

Total 

329,022 

191,227 


If these figures be excluded from the total population of the province as given 
by the enumerations of 1901 and 1911, the amount of variation is 1,486,798 or 

I4'4 per- cent. This is as True a presentation as the 
census records will permit after all known disturbing in- 
fluences have been excluded. - There still remains an 
analysis of this increase to determine to what extent it is 
due to the natural increase of births over deaths, and how 
far it is due to the effect of migration. The following 
methods are available for estimating the respective portions 
of this increase of 1,486,798 due to the natural increase 
of births over deaths and to the gain by migration : — 

(i) the statistics of births and deaths recorded for 
the province ; N 

(ii) the statistics for the Buddhist population, which, being free to a great 
extent from the disturbing factor of migration beyond the limits of the 
province, may be expected to 'give an increase closely approximating 
to the natural increase of births over "deaths ; 

(iii) Mr. Hardy’s estimate of a natural increase of 12 per mille per annum ; 

(iv) the statistics for birthplace given in Imperial Table XI from which an 

estimate of the extent of migration can be compiled. 1 

53- Vital Statistics. — The most obvious method of obtaining reliable figures 
for the natural increase of the population by the excess of births over deaths is an 
examination of the actual records of births and deaths for the province. But a 
difficulty at once presents itself. The record of deaths was not extended to the 
rural'areas of Upper Burma till 1901 and the record of births till 1907. Conse- 
quently there exists no complete record of births and deaths for this portion of the 
province for the decade. Even this late extension does not extend to the whole of 
Upper Burma, and on the date of the ceusus the Salween and the Northern Arakan 
Districts and the five Northern Hill Districts were still without any records of births 
and deaths. Any examination of the vital statistics must therefore be partial and 
can refer to only a portion of the province. 

The duty of recording the occurrence of births and deaths is imposed on village 
headmen in rural areas and ward headmen in towns. Each • recording officer is 
supplied with blank books prepared for entries in counterfoil. At regular intervals, 
varying from three days to a month according to general police requirements, the 
counterfoils are collected by the police beat patrol, which regularly visits every village 
and hamlet in each police station jurisdiction. The book of foils remains with the 
village headman and enables inspecting officers to test the accuracy of the entries. 
Government vaccinators are the principal testing agency, but superior executive 
officers are supposed to check the records in every village visited. When the coun- 
terfoils have been collected they are taken to the police station and sent with a return 
month by month to the Civil Surgeon, who in turn prepares a return for the whole 
district from the returns of the various police stations. * 

Both Mr. Ealcs and Mr. Lowis in the Census Reports of 1891 and 1901, 
commended adversely on the accuracy of the statistics compiled by this agency. 
In the ten years that have elapsed since the Census for 1901, it was hoped that a 
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great improvement would have been effected. But a perusal of the reports of the 
department actually concerned in their preparation shows that but little reliance 
can be placed on them. In the Report on the Sanitary Administration of Burma 
for the year 1901, dated 14th May 1910, less than a year before the actual 
enumeration was made, the Sanitary Commissioner for the province makes the 
following remarks on the reliability of the vital statistics : — 

11 As to the general inaccuracy of the returns of births and deaths in the rural areas and 
towns of Rurmn there is a little doubt in the minds of those who have enquired into the 
subject. The argument that among the very large numbers of occurrences registered the 
omissions will to some extent counteract the exaggerations cannot he admitted to apply to 
the statistics of relatively small populations. The fact that the infantile death-rate for so 
large an area as Upper Burma is excessively high, and that therefore the estimated natural 
increase of the population is extremely low is' of serious moment if the returns are to be 
depended upon as possessing any approach to accuracy. In the area under registration the 
percentage increase for the year on a census population of 8,543,753 was C57. The natural 
increase for Lower Burma was 42,110 lives, equal to 0-76 per cent, of population, and for 
Upper Burma only 6,835 lives, equal to 0*23 per cent. The natural increase for the whole 
of British indin including Lower Burma for the year 1906 was 0*29 per cent, while that for 
Lower Burma in the same year wnso'52 per cent, which, while being much above the average 
for British India, was below the ratio for the year now under review. There has been some 
increase in the population since 190O so that the actual increase is less than that given, 
which is estimated on the census population of 1901. This marked discrepancy between 
the ratios for natural increase of the Lower and Upper Burma populations throws serious 
doubts upon the even approximate correctness of the registration returns as a whole. The 
much higher infantile mortality in Upper Burma than in Lower Burma confirms this suspicion. 
The registration of births in rural areas in Upper Burma has only been in force since January 
1907, and it is to be expected that the return of births will be less accurate in that area than 
in the districts of Lower Burma where the system has been in force for many years. On the 
other hand, the number of births recorded in Upper Burma is, proportionally to population, 
larger than in Lower Burma, and there is also evidence that the returns of births in rural 
areas of Lower Burma arc anything but accurate. The problem bristles with contradictions, 
and at the same time affords no data for arriving at a correct solution. Under these circum- 
stances any exhaustive analysis of the returns of infantile mortality must prove unfruitful. 
But the uncertainty which undoubtedly exists as to the accuracy of the returns provides very 
strong reasons for instituting careful enquiries for their verification in places where special 
need lor such investigation exists, and the result of such an enquiry should afford indications 
for improving the conduct of the registering agency there and elsewhere or, should the returns 
under suspicion prove to he reliable, some explanation o: the high mortality should be forthcom- 
ing which will afford suggestions for counteracting the morbific agencies responsible for it.’ 

In the Resolution by tire Local Government on the same report it is stated 
that the want of accuracy must be regarded as inevitable, if iL is remembered that 
the registration is, except in towns, carried out by the village headmen, who are 
often barely literate and whose duties daily become more multifarious. In the 
following year, a year which extended to within two months and ten days of the 
date of the census, in the city of Mandalay where a high degree of accuracy was 
to be expected, the registrars discovered 1 ,150 unregistered births out of a total 
of 5,61 1. If over 20 per cent, of the births remain unrecorded in Mandalay, where 
more efficient registration is possible, but little reliance can be placed on returns 
from rural areas. In the same report it is explicitly stated that in urban areas 
registration is more effectively controlled than in rural areas, and that more accurate 
reports may be expected from the former. It is therefore probable that the degree 
of inaccuracy considerably exceeds the 20 per cent, detected in one specific city 
area. One cause of the large degree of inaccuracy of the record is due to the 
system of inspection by government vaccinators. In many districts there is a strong 
objection to vaccination, the older method of prevention of small-pox by inoculation 
being preferred. In such districts the knowledge that the government vaccinator 
is an official inspector of vital statistics leads to the omission to report the occurrence 
of births on a large scale. Apart from omissions to report and omissions to record, 
there is a liability to error in the collection and preparation of the returns. In 1910, 
collecting agencies were prosecuted on 2 1 occasions for failure in the collection of 
counterfoils, falsification of registers and neglect of partrol duty, and suitable 
punishments were awarded. 

It is probable that the omissions to record births are much greater than the 
omissions to record deaths. As Mr. Eales stated in his report, there are so many 
people who must know about every death that occurs. A funeral is a social func- 
tion involving the maximum of publicity whereas there is no public ceremony 
closely connected with the birth or first years of the life of a child. . There is ’ 
therefore a much greater possibility of a birth than a death being omitted. It is 
with respect to the births rather than with respect to deaths that the complaints 
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as to errors and omissions are most frequent. It is necessary to allow for these 
errors in considering the percentages shown in the marginal statement. Those for 

births and for natural increase 
are less than they would be if 
more accurate records could be 
compiled. The percentage of 
increase for the decade, 8'22 (or 
9'59 if Rangoon be excluded) 
understates the true rate of 
natural increase. The effect of 
the figures for Rangoon town on 
the statistics for the province is 
remarkable. A large masculine 
immigration has resulted in a 
set of conditions tending towards 
an abnormally high death rate 
and an abnormally low birth 
rate. The potency of the con- 
trary tendencies of the rale of 
increase in Rangoon and the 
remainder of the province is demonstrated if a comparison is made of the rates 
obtained when it is included and excluded from the calculation. Its exclusion from 
the districts comprising the Deltaic Plains serves to raise the rate of increase from 
7-40 to 9' 43, while its exclusion from the provincial totals raises the rale of increase 
from 8'22 to 9*59. 

The principal epidemics affecting the increase in the population for the decade 
1901-191 1 were : — 

(i) an epidemic of cholera in 1903, and a series of epidemics of the same 
disease from 1905 to 1909 ; 

(ii) an epidemic of small-pox in the years 1905 and 1906 ; 

(iii) the appearance of plague in Burma in 1905. 

The actual mortality from all these cases is given in Subsidiary Table X of 
Chapter V. The extra mortality due to the epidemics mentioned after deducting 

the normal mortality found to prevail in ordinary years is 
,91,848. Allowing for the fact that the record of deaths 
is not extended to the Northern Hill Districts, the 
Specially Administered Territories and the Northern 
Arakan and the Salween Districts, this extra mortality 
was responsible for a death rate of approximately one per 
cent, of the population. 

54. Natural Increase of Buddhist Population. — The second method of 
estimating the natural increase of population for the province, a method which 

promises more accurate results than a con- 
sideration of the vital statistics, is a considera- 
tion of the increase of the Buddhist popu- 
lation for the province as a ■whole. This was 
the method employed by Mr. Hardy in his 
comparison of the statistics for 1891 and 
1901. It did not then achieve accurate re- 
sults because the populations compared were 
not for identical areas for the two enumera- 
tions. The Buddhist population is but slightly 
affected by migration either by sea or over- 
land. Practically no Buddhists are included 
among the immigrants by sea, the immigrant 
races being principally Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Animist and Christian. Animists preponder- 
ate in the immigrants arriving by land, and 
though there is a tendency for the Animist 
immigrants to eihbrace Buddhism, the 
numbers would not be so great as to largely affect the figures of the comparison. THe 
emigration of Buddhists from the province is also insignificant. There is a large 
■internal migration of Buddhists, but this does not affect the figures for the province 
■ as a w T hole. It is of course -necessary to exclude from the comparison the areas 
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been influenced by many extraneous factors. The abnormal increases of 36, 2 3 
and 2 1 mentioned in paragraph 49 (in so far as they are true increases) have 
operated on them in widely varying degrees. The most probable conclusion to be 
drawn from the comparison is that the general average size of the population from 
which the generation of 191 1 was born was 19 per cent, greater than the general 
average size of the population from which the generation of j 901 was born The 
natural population is a measure of the past population of an area, whether indi- 
genous or immigrant, and any comparison between the natural populations of two 
periods must contain the disturbing element of previous migrations. The increase 
of 19 per cent, for the populations of the Coast Ranges and the Deltaic Plains while 
that , of the Central Basin has increased by 10 per cent, only, indicates in the 
former cases that past immigration has assisted the rate ,of increase, and in the 
latter case, that past emigration has had a retarding effect. They cannot be 
regarded as assisting in any way to a determination of the natural rate of increase. 

In considering the variation ia the natural population for the province as a 
whole it is necessary to reduce the figures given in Subsidiary Table II in order .to 

get a comparison over identical areas. The necessary 
deductions from the actual populations for 1901 and 191 x 
are given in the first marginal statement to paragraph 52. 
To obtain the natural populations for these areas it would 
be necessary to use corrected figures for the immigrants 
and emigrants adjusted to these reduced areas. Such 
figures would be impossible to obtain, as no statistics for 
birthplace were taken for the majority of the areas now 
excluded from the comparison. Even if they were 
obtainable their effect on the figures would be inappreciable. 
It will make no appreciable difference if the deductions of 
paragraph 52 for the excluded areas are made direct from the natural populations as 
given in Subsidiary Table II. There is a resultant increase of 1,421,348 or 14*5 per 
cent. This is however no indication of the natural increase of population. As pre- 
viously shown, the figures for the natural populations at the two periods are affected 
in varying degrees by previous immigration into the province. Although actual 
immigrants are excluded from the figures, such children and descendants of immi- 
grants as are born in the province are included. In Burma with such a large 
immigration from year to year, the number of children and descendants of 
immigrants would be relatively greater at the later period, and would cause an 
enhancement in the rate of increase of the natural population over the natural rate 
of increase. 
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56. Comparison of Actual Population of 1901 with Natural Popu- 
lation of 1911.' — The fact that though immigration into Burma is of considerable 

dimensions; the emigration of the indigenous 
population is barely appreciable, suggests 
another method of estimating the natural 
rate of increase of the population. Ignoring 
such emigration as being too insignificant 
to affect the resulting percentage, the actual 
population of 1901 can be compared with the 
population shown as being born in the pro- 
vince in 1 9 1 x . This comparison is practically 
between the actual population of 1901 and 
the natural population of 1911. There is 
one factor however which vitiates this method. 
Although the number of emigrants calculated 
‘.rom the statistics of birthplace given in Imperial Table XI as given in Subsidiary 
Table V of Chapter 1 1 1 is insignificant, there exists as will be seen in the succeeding 
chapter of this report, a large seasonal emigration which cannot be detected by 
these tables. A very large proportion of the 475,489 immigrants recorded in the 
census tables tor igoi were temporary immigrants only. Such temporary immi- 
grants would h ave little or no effect on the natural increase of the population. It 
may he said that their places would be taken by others, and that though the 
mUiviaa.tb themselves might be temporary sojourners in the province, yet their 
nyuibe; j as a whole were constant or increasing, and would have practically the same 
eiteet a.s it th-.-y comprised the same individuals year after year. But even allowing 
the c o:uU:v;y or increase in their numbers, while the actual individuals change 
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from year to year, there are the factors of the absence such temporary immigrants 
during off seasons, the large preponderance of males in their numbers, and the 
impossibility of family life, which operate to prevent their contributing to the increase 
in the population proportionately to their numbers. The low percentage of increase 
of 8'7 for the decade must be attributed to the inclusion in the figures for 1901 
of the immigrant population of nearly half a million persons, a very large pro- 
portion of whom were temporary immigrants divorced entirely from the general life 
of the province, and living in such conditions that they exercised a negative rather 
than a positive effect on the increase in the population. The effect of the inclusion 
of this class of persons on the natural rate of increase can be seen in the figures 
illustrating paragraphs 53 and 57 of this chapter. 

57. General Conclusions as to Natural Rate of Increase. — The 
marginal statement lias been prepared to summarise in a form handy for reference 
all the materials available for estimating 
the natural rate of increase of the 
population for the decade 1901-11. 

'fhe areas over which the rates of 
increase have been calculated differ for 
each item included in the statement, 
but the greatest care has been taken 
that for each item the calculation should 
be made for an identical area for the 
two periods compared. The first item 
gives the corrected rate increase of all 
sections of the population, immigrants 
included, as obtained in paragraph 52 
above. The second is deduced from 
Mr. Hardy's estimate of a rate of increase of 1 2 per mille per annum after an exami- 
nation of the census statistics for 1S91 and 1901. The third, fourth and fifth have 
been deduced from a comparison of the census statistics for 1 901 and 1911. The last 
six have been obtained from the vital statistics as recorded in twenty-one districts of 
the province. The most reliable test of all is the third item. It has been calculated 
on a widely-spread indigenous and practically homogeneous population, comprising 
85 72 per cent, of the total inhabitants of the province, not appreciably affected by 
external migration, and living in natural conditions in their own country. This 
percentage may be slightly enhanced above the true rate of increase by the gradual 
acceptance of Buddhism by the animistic tribes on the bdrders of the province. This 
disturbance would be extremely slight, as most of the areas where such tribes dwell 
have been excluded from the comparison in order to ensure that it should be effected 
over identical areas. It has been seen that the percentage of the fourth item is above 
and that of the fifth item is below the true natural increase. It is also certain that 
the percentages of the items deduced from the vital statistical records are below 
the real rates of increase. It is also demonstrated that the rate of increase of the 
immigrant races is much below that of the indigenous population, and that the 
difference is sufficiently marked and sufficiently extensive to influence the rate for 
the province as a whole. AH these indications seem to converge to the conclusion 
that the natural rate of increase for the Buddhist population is very closely 
approximate to that of 12 per mille per annum or 12 ’65 per decade which was 
assumed by Mr. Hardy as a result of his examination of the census statistics for 
1891 and 1901. This figure is perhaps a "trifle greater than the true rate of increase 
which would fall most probably between 12 and 12-5 per cent, for the decade. 
A reduction, approximately one-half per cent., would be necessary if the natural 
rate of increase of the total population rather than that of the Buddhist population 
were required. The most probable figure for the variation 
of all classes of the population between 1891 and 1901, 
from natural increase only, would be about 1 2 per cent. 

It remains to be considered to what extent the increase 
of 1 4' 43 percent, is to be attributed to its constituents of 
natural increase and immigration, and what portion is due 
to increased efficiency of enumeration. Ignoring the 
emigration of persons born in Burma as being too insigni- 
ficant to affect the percentage, the net gain to the province 
by immigration for the period 1901 to 191 1 is 1 15,481. But this figure is not the 
actual number of immigrants within the area for which the comparison of the 
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populations of i goi and 1911 has been instituted. To the immigrants in the margi- 
nal statement it is necessary to add the immigrants arriving from, the areas excluded 
from the comparison, as detailed in paragraph 52, into the area of comparison. It 
would also be necessary to add the immigrants from the unadministered portions of 
the Upper Chindwin, Myitkyina and Northern Arakan Districts. Such persons have 
been recorded as being born in these districts, though from a census point of view 
they should have been recorded as being outside the province. The numbers of 
such immigrants into the area of comparison between the populations of 1901 and 
191 1 would be considerable, as there is a. marked tendency to migrate from the un- 
administered territory into districts under administrative control,a nd from the more 
remote areas of the province into the regularly administered districts. It is impos- 
sible, however, to estimate the’number of such immigrants which should be added to 
the recorded increase of 1 15,481 to obtain the actual figure for the area now under 
consideration. Disregarding it for the present, the recorded increase due to immi- 
gration amounts to 1*12 per cent. Combining this with the 12 per cent, which has 
been deduced for the natural increase of the population, there remains a discrepancy of 
1 4' 43 — 13*12, or 1 '3 1 per cent., to be accounted for. This percentage would amount 
to an actual population of 134,923. It can be allotted under the following heads •* — • 

i. Immigration from the unadministered territory and from the excluded areas 

of paragraph 52. 

ii. A marked improvement in the enumeration in the Bhamo and Myitkyina 

Districts and in the Northern Shan States. 

iii. A slight general improvement in the efficiency of the enumeration through- 

out the province, rendered possible by administrative improvements, 
such as the more careful demarcation of village jurisdictions and the 
improvement in the status of village headmen in the province. 

iv. An improvement in the enumeration in the areas hitherto treated non- 

synchronously in the Pegu, Thaton, Amherst and Tavoy districts, but 
now enumerated synchronously. 

Allowing for the first of these causes, the degree of under-enumerationin 1901 
would be approximately one per cent, of the total population. It is too much to 
expect that the highest possible degree of accuracy has yet been attained. Even 
in Lower Burma, there remain areas in which a synchronous census is not yet 
possible, and one large region over which administrative control has not been 
attempted. In Upper Burma, the want of a clearly defined administrative boundary 
precludes the possibility of absolute precision in the results obtained. It has not 
yet been possible to attempt^ synchronous census in any portion of the Specially 
Administered Territories. But apart from these main sources of error, there is not 
a district in the province outside Rangoon, which has not some borderland area, 
which is beyond the region of normal administration, and for which some special 
enumeration machinery* has to be improvised out of whatever materials happen to 
be available. It is in such border areas, to which the general instructions issued 
cannot apply, and for which no check as to the comprehensiveness of the lists of 
the residential units can be imposed, that under-enumeration is most probable. 
With ea'ch succeeding census the liability to error becomes less, and the disturb- 
ance due to their omission gradually diminishes. The census enumeration in 
Burma is not a uniform record of the population of a homogeneous and fully 
administered province with fixed and detenrsined boundaries. It is a record of 
varying decrees of accuracy following tentatively in the wake of administrative exten- 
sions. bot’ngeneral and local, gradually becoming more complete and correct, but 
still wanting in the elements of certitude and comprehensiveness which can only 
be atuir.cdbv the slow and gradual process of improved administrative control. 
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58 Modification in rate of Variation— The increase of 14*43 per cent. 
*;•> the population of the province is a marked decline from the increase of 175 P ei " 

cent, experienced in the previous decade. ' 

Analysing the degree of decline over 
the five natural divisions, the Specially 
Administered Territories have to be 
omitted as they have no part in the 
increase for 1891 and 1901. The decline 
from 70 to 1 7 per cent, in the Northern 
Hill Districts is due to the n or.- coincidence 
the areas of enumeration, and as 
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of increase are 26 and 10 respectively. From a consideration of percentages only } 
Mergui would appear to be exercising the greater influence on the increase of the 
provincial population. Yet the actual increase, 
as measured by the number of persons per square 
mile added to the population, is far greater in 
Henzada than in Mergui. This illustration sug- 
gests that in addition to an examination of the 
rate of increase measured by the percentage of 
added population, it is necessary to consider the 
inrcease measured by the added density of the 
population per square mile. A comparison of 
the map in the margin with the one illustrating the preceding paragraph indicates 
the extent of.the difference of these two aspects of the variation in the population. 
The greatest increases measured by the number of persons per square mile added 
to the population occur in the central and western portions of the Deltaic Plains and 
in a line of riverain districts in the heart of the Central Basin. It is a matter for 
surprise that the largest increases in density have taken place where the density of 
population was already greatest. Henzada was in 1901 the most densely populated 
district in the province and it is among the seven districts which have added a 
population of eighteen persons per square mile or more during the decade. Sagaing, 
in 1901 the second most densely populated district in the Central Basin, is also 
included in the same seven districts. The remaining five of the districts showing a 
maximum increase of density also stood in 1901 in relatively high positions in order 
of density for the province. Subsidiary Tables IV (a) and IV ( b ) present quantita- 
tive statements of the actual and proportional variations of the population distributed 
among townships and states of different densities. As the mean density of popula- 
tion for the province is 53 only and that for Burma proper is 65, these statements 
indicate that the bulk of the increase of population is taking place in those portions 
of the province with a density already well above the mean. It is the comparatively 
densely populated Central Basin and Deltaic Plains, rather than the districts of the 
three outlying and sparsely populated natural divisions, which are contributing 
principally to the increase. And, it is in the comparatively densely populated por- 
tions of these two divisions, rather than those possessing but a sparse population, 
that the largest increases are occurring. The marginal statement gives the actual 
and proportional increases for all but a few exceptional townships in these two 
important divisions. Taking the 
three classes of townships with 
densities below 50, from 50 to xoo, 
and from 100 to 150, the increases 
in actual population are in the same 
order of magnitude as the existing 
density, being greatest where the 
density is greatest, and least where 
the density is least. In the 
Central Basin, the percentages of 
increase follow the same order, 
showing that not only is the 
increase of population greatest 
where the density is greatest, but 
that the rate of increase of 
population is higher in the townships of greatest density. This would appear to 
indicate a tendency towards a great concentration of population in those areas 
where it is already most densely distributed, up to a limit of 150 persons per 
square mile. In townships beyond this limit both the actual increase of population 
and the rate of increase fall rapidly. In the Deltaic Plains the percentages of 
increase follow the reverse order of the density and of the actual increase of popu- 
lation, diminishing as the density increases. This indicates that although popu- 
lation has hitherto been attracted' to the Townships of greatest actual density, the 
tendency is decreasing. In the Townships of least density the rate of increase is 
far beyond the natural rate, the discrepancy being accounted for by immigration. As 
the density rises, the difference between the actual and the natural rates of increase 
rapidly falls, until the two practically coincide in the Townships having a density 
over 150 per square mile. 

It is possible to interpret these statistical variations in terms of the actual 
conditions prevailing in the two natural divisions. In the Deltaic Plains conditions 
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are much more uniform than in the Central Basin. The contour of the 
country is less diversified, the rainfall is more regular, and natural means of com- 
munication by water are plentiful. Consequently population can be much more 
widely distributed. Expansion commencing in the neighbourhood of occupied 
areas proceeds fairly uniformly, but as the density of population rises there is a 
tendency to go further afield to more remote areas. When the density of popula- 
tion attains a level of 1 50 per square mile, increase by immigration tends to cease 
and is deflected to areas of greater sparsity of population. In the Central Basin 
conditions are much less uniform. The contour of the country is more diversified, 
the area of culturable land is smaller, the rainfall is less regular, natural communi- 
cations are more difficult, and there is a much greater degree of dependence on the 
artificial assistance of railways and irrigation. Consequently the tendency to a 
broader distribution of population is not so marked as in- the deltaic region. It 
tends to concentrate in those localities having special natural or artificial advant- 
ages, up to a limit of 150 persons per square mile. Beyond. that limit the tendency 
to dispersion commences, the increase of population in such localities being 
considerably below their natural increase. 

The additions to the density of the population in the outlying portions of the 
province, the Coast Ranges, the Northern Hill Districts and- the specially 
Administered Territories, do not compare with the increase of density in the two 
divisions forming the central portion of the province. Whereas an examination of 
percentages tends to obscure the amount of increase attained in the latter area, and 
to give undue prominence to the increases in' the outlying regions, an examination 
of their respective increases of density serves to present their variations in a 

truer perspective. The differences in the 
two presentations are seen graphically in 
a comparison of the maps in the present 
and preceding paragraphs. The marginal 
statement gives a brief summary of the 
numerical contrast between them. .The 
Central Basin and the Deltaic Plains have 
added to their densities at the rate of 1 1 
and 16 persons per square mile while the 
Coast Ranges have added only three 
persons per square mile to their popula- 
tion, and the Northern and specially 
administered portions of the province have increased by a density of 5 per square 
mile only. These figures are a much more correct indication of the magnitide 
and importance of the variations than can be obtained by a consideration of the 
percentages alone. 

60. Variation in Population by Townships. — The percentage of vari- 
ation of the population by Townships is given in Columns 10 and 11 of Provincial 
Table I. Township areas however have as yet attained a lower decree of fixity 
than district areas. In the past decade, six townships have been abolished by 
amalgamation, nine extra townships have been created and the boundaries of 69 
townships have been modified, 38 of the modifications being due to the reconsti- 
tution of fresh townships on entirely new lines, and the creation of entirely different 
townships with or without changes of name and headquarters. An attempt invol- 
ving considerable amount of labour, has been made to reduce the variation of 
population for this period to the township areas as constituted in 1911. It cannot 
be claimed that the result possesses sufficient accuracy to base any reliable deduc- 
tions as to the rates of variation by townships. In the majority of instances the 
notifications of change of area did not detail the village-tracts affected. Moreover 
the village statistics for the census of 1901 were given, not by village-tracts but by 
residential hamlets, and in the majority of cases of alterations of township boun- 
daries, Deputy Commissioners were unable to identify which of such residential 
units were m the areas transferred from one township to another. The populations 
given in Column 9 of Provincial Table I contain many entries based rather on the 
probability that the transferred areas contained certain blocks of residential units, 
than on the certain identification of the population of such transferred areas. The 
percentages given in Column 10 of the same statement, and illustrated in the map 
showing the variation of population by townships, are not to be accepted as possessing 
any large degree of accuracy. No attempt has been made to carry the comparison 
over identical areas beyond 1901, and the percentages in Column 11 of Provincial 
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figure's for. emigration is' many times greater than that for the corresponding 
figures for immigration. 


DISTRICT VARIATION, 1901-191*1. 

62. Variation of Population in the Districts of the Central Basin.— 
The general increase of the population by 13 percent, and of its density by 11 
persons per square mile for the districts of the Central Basin,- is the resultant of 

variations ranging from 28 per cent, 
in the Magvve District to a decrease 
of 7 per cent, in the district of Manda- 
lay ; and from an increase of 2 6 
persons per square mile in Myingyan 
to a decrease of 1 2 per square mile 
in Mandalay. In the latter district 
the decrease is purely -urban, and is 
due to circumstances already related 
in the discussion on the urban popu- 
lation in Chapter I. The remaining 
portion of the district shows an 
increase corresponding very closely 
with the natural rate of increase to be 
expected. . It will therefore result in 
simplicity of treatment if the de- 
crease due to the inclusion of Manda- 
lay City is isolated and excluded from 
the general discussion of variations of 
population for the districts of the 
Central Basin. Considering the rates 
of increase after this exclusion it is 
seen that the districts fall into three 
distinct groups, according as they 
show an increase largely exceeding, 
departing but slightly from, or falling 
markedly below, the natural rate of increase for the province. The three groups 
do not approach each other in their extreme items. There is a broad line of 
division between the lowest constituent of one group and the highest constituent 
in the one next succeeding. The distinctions between the three groups are not 
so marked if the increase in population per square mile added during the decade 
be considered, the large variations in the initial density causing the two measures, 
the rate of increase and the increase of density, to diverge considerably , in order 
of magnitude. But so marked are the original distinctions in the rate of increase, 
that the single interchange of positions of the two districts, Sagaing and Shwebo, 
would make the members of the threefold grouping coincide for both measures of 
increase. The measure of comparison by the rate of increase per cent, affords the 
best method of approaching the discussion, the alternative measure by increase of 
density being utilised when necessary. 

It is not suggested by the grouping of the four districts, Magwe, Yamfethin, 
Shwebo and Myingyan that they have any common characteristics beyond that 

resulting frcm their inclusion 
within the same natural division 
of the province and their abnor- 
mal rate of increase. An exa- 
mination of the latter will indi- 
cate to what extent the causes 
of their exceptional increases 
are common to several or 
all of them, and to what extent, they are separate and individual. The following 
extract from tie Census Report of 1901 expresses a common charac- 
teristic of three of them, which can be extended without hesitation to include the 
fourth : — 

“ The inhab ‘.ants of the Myingyan District are ODly one per cent, more numerous 
now than they were ten years ago. In his district report Mr. ParJett adverts to the 
dittercnt causes which might haye been expected to bring about this stage of things, 
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L I 

Increase per cent. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1001. 

Magwe 

96 

74 

28 

13 

Yamfcthin ... 

n 

57 

26 

• 18 ! 

Shwebo 

62 

50 

74 

21 ! 

Myingyan ... 

143 

1 l 6 

23 

I } 


Districts in Central Basin. 


Increase. 

District. 


In density per 



square mile. 

Magwe 

+28 

+22 

Yamithin ... 

-i-26 

4 * 15 

Shwebo ... 

+24 

+12 

Myingyan ... ... 

+ 23 

+26 

Pakflkku 

-H 5 

+ 8 

Lower Chindwin 

+ 14 

+ 11 

Minbu 

+ 13 

+ 9 

Sagaing 

+ 12 

+ .9 

Meiktila 

+ 11 

+ 12 

Mandalay (City excluded) 

+ 11 

+ 10 

Prome 

4 * 4 

+ 4 

Thayetmyo... 

4 - 4 

+ 2 

Kyauksk 

4 * 0 

+ 0 

Mandalay ... 

- 7 

— 12 

Mandalay City 

-25 

—1,820 

Central Basin 

+*3 

+ 11 
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which at first sight suggests stagnation. ‘Emigration and immigration in Myingyan 1 
he says 1 follow the barometer. It has long been an established custom in this district 
to migrate when scarcity threatens, and to return when the rains promise a liveli- 
hood.’ It is doubtless the threatenings of scarcity in the past that has thus arrested the 
normal growth of the people, and it occurs to me as conceivable that the reason why the 
readjustment of population after the lean years is slower in Myingyan than in the neighbour- 
ing districts of Meiktila and Yambthin and in Shwebo, areas also liable to scarcily — is that 
until quite recently' Myingyan has not, like these other three districts, been traversed hy a 
railway. Time will show whether the new branch ljne from Thazi to Myingyan will facili- 
tate and expedite the ebb and flow that are bound to ensue on a failure of crops and a hint 
of famine." 

The tendency to extensive temporary migration operates in various degrees. 
It was to a retardation of the return of the temporary emigrants that the almost 
stationary figures of the population of the Myingyan District for the decade 1891 
to 19m was due. This retardation operated in unduly depressing the population 
for that District in 1901, and thereby caused an undue enhancement of the rate 
of increase in the period 1901 to 1911. The abnormal increase of 23 per cent, 
in the decade 1901 to 1911 is complementary to the abnormally low increase 
of one per cent, in the previous decade. If the two be combined an almost 
normal rate of increase over a period of 20 years is obtained. Assisted by the 
branch railway, mentioned by Mr. Lowis as a probable factor in restoring normal 
conditions, by the discovery of oil and the commencement of the development of 
the Singu oil area, and by the generally favourable character of the seasons in the 
past ten years, most of the temporary emigrants have returned. 

The. increase of 28 per cent, in Magwe is to be attributed to the development 
of oil production in the Yenangyaung township of this district. There was an 
increase of 13 per cent, approximating to the natural rate of increase, between 
1891 and 1901. Other factors have 
remained the same for the subsequent 
decade, but the remarkable increase in 
the amount of oil produced has attracted 
a large population which would pre- 
viously have migrated southwards to the 
deltaic region of the province. The 
causes of increase in the Yamethin and 
Shwebo Districts are sufficiently similar to be discussed concurrently. Prior to 
the construction of the railway to Mandalay, Yam&thin was a district of low den- 
sity of population, and few means of communication with the outside world. The 
greater portion of the Shwebo District was in a similar condition until the railway 
was extended northwards towards Mogaung and Myitkyina. The construction of 
the railway made the cultivation of crops for export a profitable occupation. Ex- 
tensive schemes of irrigation have also been carried out in the two districts which 
rank respectively first and second among the districts of the province, both In the 
total acreage irrigated, and in the amount of newly irrigated area added during the 
period, 1901 to 1911. Simultaneously with the increased possibilities of commu- 
nication provided by the railway, and the increased areas rendered culturable by 
irrigation, a decline in the areas available for cultivation in the southern portion o£ 
the province began to operate. The course and magnitude of migration were 
deflected. Shwebo and Yambthin offered opportunities to intending Upper Burman 
emigrants much nearer home than the distant districts of the delta. The large in- 
creases are a measure of the extent to which they have availed themselves of such 
opportunities. 

The six districts of the Central Basin with an increase departing but a 
small decree from the natural rate of increase for the province, would, but for the 
intrusion of Myingyan District, 
form a compact group in the 
centre of the dry zone of 
Upper Burma. It has been 
seen that the rate of increase 
of Myingyan District is normal 
if the incidental depression of 
the figures for 1891 be ignored 
and the comparison be taken 
over twenty years instead of 
for the decade. The group of seven Districts (Myingyan included) forms the 
most typically Burmese portion of the province,, The statistics of migration show 
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Increase per cent. 
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1901. 

I901-I9II. 

1891-1901. 

Pakdkku 

66 

S3 

15 

i4 

Lower Chindwin ... 

90 

79 

v M 

18 

Minbu 

80 

71 

>3 

8 

Sagaing 

171 

152 

12 

*5 

Meiktila 

128 

ll6 

ir 

16 

Mandalay (City 

excluded). 

97 

87 

“ 

— 2 
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that generally thd number of emigrants from and immigrants to all these districts 
is much less than in 1901. The most marked exception is in the Lower Chindwin 

District where the number" of immigrants has 
increased from 4,291 to 22,968. Pakokku 
and Mandalay are the only districts of this 
group affected largely by extensions of 
irrigation. It is to the extension of irrigated 
area and the development of oil production 
in Yenangyat that the increase of population 
in the Pakdkku District above the natural 
rate of increase is to be attributed. 

The Lower Chindwin District illustrates the possibilities of error in the record 
of birthplace in Burma. If the records of birthplace are to be accepted as 

correct the net loss by migration has been 
43,278, 41,414 and 8,841 for the three years 
1891, 1901 and 1911 respectively. This 
large diminution in the loss by migration bet- 
ween 1901 and 1911 would indicate a much 
larger expansion of population than was 
experienced in the decade, 1891 to 1901. 
Yet the records of the actual population show 
an increase of 18 per cent, in the earlier 
period, against 14 per cent, in the later period, 
when the remarkable difference in the emi- 
gration statistics suggests a higher rate of increase. Part of the discrepancy can 
be traced to its source by examining the statistics for immigration from the Upper 
to the Lower Chindwin District. It is contrary to actual experience that this 
southern migration should have increased in such a marked manner since 1901. 
The general movement southwards is perhaps the most outstanding fact concerning 

the past internal movements of population, in 
the province. It is inconceivable that it was 
inoperative prior to 1901 along such an 
important line of communication as the 
Chindwin river. What probably happened is 
that the enumerators of the Lower Chindwin 
District omitted to record a distinctive entry 
for immigrants from the Upper Chindwin and 
in the course of tabulation they were entered 
as being bom in the district of enumeration. 

Concerning the remaining districts of this group their rate of increase is 
sufficiently near to that of the natural increase of population by the excess of 
births over deaths to render unnecessary an examination of the influence of migration 
on their population. They are districts which have proceeded steadily, losing a 
comparatively small proportion of their inhabitants by migration to Lower Burma. 

In three of the districts, Minbu, Meiktila and. Mandalay 
there have been considerable improvements in irrigation 
and extensions in the areas irrigated. In Minbu this has 
been the cause of an advance in the rate of increase. 
In Mandalay it has enabled the outlying portions of the 
district to withstand the potent influence of the marked 
decline in the city population and has transformed a 
decrease of two per cent, into an increase of 1 1 per cent. 
In Meiktila it has enabled a district of high density to 
maintain a rate of increase of 1 1 per cent, and to supply a surplus for emigration. 
The increase in Sagaing, the most densely populated’ district in the Central 
Basin, coincides with the probable natural increase of births over deaths. It has 
been but little affected by migration within the past ten years. Irrigation plays no 
part in maintaining and increasing its high density of population. It is rather thet. 
long association of the people with the locality and the intimate connection it has 
exercised on the political development of the Burmese race, which have operated 
in preventing a large migration of its population. 

There remain three districts in the Central Basin, Prome, Thayetmyo and 
Kyauksb, whose increases are so small that they must have been influenced largely 
by migration. The vital statistics for the Prome and Thayetmyo Districts show 
increases of 8'8o and 9*52 per cent, respectively for the decade 1901-1911, by the 
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operation of the natural excess of births over deaths. These are in all probability 
an under-estimate owing to the liability of births to be omitted from the records to a 
greater extent than deaths. How- 
ever, accepting the figures as they 
stand, the natural increases by 
excess of births over deaths are far 
greater than the increase in the 
actual population. The differences 
should be capable of reconciliation 
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Prome ... ! 28,534 

Thayctmyo... , 22,825 

II,Ol8 

9.S3S 

I3. 0 67 

8,569 


by allowing for the effects of migration ; but discounting these as far as possible by 
calculating the natural population, the discrepancies still remain. The recorded 
numbers of emigrants and of immigrants in 
each district have diminished slightly, 
whereas to account for the low rate of 
increase, emigration should have proceeded 
at a more rapid pace than immigration. 

The variation in population in these two 
districts is due to a series of intricate 
causes. Prior to the annexation of Upper Burma their population was artificially 
enhanced by their position as districts near the frontier line between the two portions 
of the province under Burmese and under British 
rule respectively. After the annexation their import- 
ance waned, and their surplus population dispersed 
partly to Upper Burma whence it had largely been 
recruited, and partly to the delta districts which 
then offered such excellent opportunities for the 
settlement of surplus population. This dispersion 
was responsible for the decreases in their population 
for the decade 1S01 to 1901, and it still operates to a limited decree in keeping 
the rate of increase below the natural rate due to the excess of births over deaths. 
The statistics for birthplace however are not sufficiently correct to permit the 
actual extent of this emigration to be determined. It is similarly impossible to 
reconcile the stationary population of K yaukse District with the recorded figures for 
migration. There must have been in the decade a net loss by migration equivalent 
to about 12 per cent, of the population, but the statistics of birthplace show that 
the resultant effect of migration on the population differed but slightly at the 
beginning and end of the period of comparison. Kyauksfe is one of the two districts 
of the Central Basin showing a surplus of immigrants over emigrants. This does 
not necessarily mean that it is a rapidly progressive district as the surplus of 
immigration over emigration may be growing less year by year. But it enhances 
the difficulties of reconciliation of the figures for migration with those showing the 
comparative absence of variation in the population. The most probable cause of the 
discrepancy is that the statistics of birthplace are not . sufficiently correct to 
enable the exact amount of migration to and from the district to be determined. 
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63. Variation of Population in the Districts of the Deltaic 
Plains. — The Districts of the Deltaic Plains can be divided into three groups 
for the purpose of discussing their variation in 
population for the ten years, 1901 to 1911. 

The eastern group, comprising the three 
districts of Pegu, Toungoo and Thatdn, has 
experienced the most rapid rate of increase. 

The western group, comprising seven districts 
and coinciding closely with the area of the 
delta of the Irrawaddy, shows a remarkable 
diminution in the rate of increase from that 
previously experienced. The City of Rangoon, 
whose variation in population has already been 
considered in Chapter I, must be placed in the 
third group by itself. The range of variation 
throughout this natural division is far smaller than 
is to be found in the districts of the Central 
Basin. Excluding the City of Mandalay the 
variation in the latter ranged from zero to'26 per 
cent., whereas in the Deltaic plains its range is 
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from 10 to 26 per- cent. only. A comparison between the figures in columns 2 and 3 
of Subsidiary Table I for the districts of the Central Basin and the Deltaic Plains 
respectively, emphasises the diversities in variation in the former and the uniformity 
of variation in the latter. In the districts of the former, the rate of increase for igoi 
to 1911 is sometimes greater than, sometimes less than, and in one case is equal to, 
the rate of increase for 1891 to 1901. In the latter, the increases for the past ten 
years are invariably less than for the previous decade. The general increase from 9 
per cent. to 13 per cent, in the former is the resultant of most diverse movements. 
The decline in the rate of increase of the latter from 28 to 16 per cent, is the result- 
ant of a uniform tendency to decline experienced in every component district. The 
degree of decline is by no means uniform, but it has operated in the direction of 
greater uniformity, being greatest where the rate of increase "was greatest, for the 
period 1891 to 1901, and least where the rate of increase was least for that period. 

It is necessary to repeat the warning that the statistics for district emigration 
are not to be relied on. Although this division has not been the object of recent 
annexation yet the boundaries of every district have been changed, some of them 
repeatedly, within the past forty years. An emigrant of less than forty years old, 
bom in the Dedaye Township would have his birth district changed from Rangoon 
.to Thongwa, from Thongwa to Ma-ubin, and from Ma-ubin to Pyapon by successive 
administrative changes. It is probable that he would record the name of the 
district as constituted at the date of his migration. The above is not an exceptional 
instance. It could be parallelled in almost every district of the division ; and 
instances in which the locality of birth has come under three successive districts in 
the course of administrative changes could be indefinitely multiplied. 

Although the districts of the eastern group of this natural division have the 
highest rates of increase, it is convenient to consider first the western group with a 

much smaller degree of varia- 
tion. The higher rates of in- 
crease in the eastern group 
are largely the effect of the 
retarded increase in the west- 
• ern group and the lattep natur- 
ally calls for prior discussion. 
The first two districts inviting 
discussion are Myaungmya 
and Pyapon with reductions 
in their rates of increase of 38 
and 42 per cent, respectively. 
In 1891 the areas occupied by these districts were for the most part deltaic jungle, 
islands of silt raised to a few inches above spring tide level, and covered with a 
dense growth of rapidly growing, soft-wooded trees and shrubs. Cultivation 
extended so rapidly in the early portion of the 1891-1901 decade, that administra- 
tive officers going to a locality after the lapse of a few months could scarcely 
recognise their bearings. Creeks with densely wooded banks showing no trace of 
human habitation, were, in the course of one or two seasons, transformed into regu- 
lar waterways, with a daily launch service, with cultivation extending to the waters 
edge, and with teeming villages on -their banks. So rapid were the extensions of 
cultivation, and the denudation of the forests, that it was necessary for the preser- 
vation of the valuable fisheries, then existing, to restrict the right to clear jungle 
within a hundred feet from the banks of a creek ; and subsequently, in order to avert 
a fuel famine in a region, where a few years previously the country was one stretch 
of virgin jungle, it was necessary to create extensive forest reserves in the few areas 
still uninvaded by the immigrant cultivators. In 1901 over a third of the inhabi- 
tants of each of these two districts were recorded as immigrants from other 
districts, and though repeated changes of jurisdiction have introduced a large 
liability to error in these figures, they serve to illustrate roughly the magnitude 
of the invasion that was then taking place. 

At the time of the census of 1901 these conditions were rapidly changing. 
The reservation of the fuel reserves cut down the area available for extension of 
cultivation to a large extent, and accelerated the rate of occupation of the 
remaining areas. At the present time there is but little culturable area in these 
districts available for extensions of cultivation. Columns 3, 4 and 5 of Subsidiary 
Table I of Chapter I of this report suggest that only 43 per cent, and 66 per cent, 
.of the total culturable area of the Myaungmya and Pyapon Districts respectively 
:ave been brought under cultivation, and that there are larger mreas still available; 
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Myaungmya ... 
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10 
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Ma-ubin 
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The term culturable is, however, extremely elastic. It includes practically all land 
that is not on a moderately steep hillside. An examination of the so-called culturable 
areas in the Myaungmya and Pyapon Districts would disclose that many of them 
are liable to inundation by salt water, that others are included within the areas of, 
reserved inland fisheries, and that others are not culturable without protection by 
embankments on a scale precluding any possibility of immediate cultivation. 
Whatever advantages they may have had in the past, with respect to the quality and 
extent of culturable waste land, have now disappeared. They are no longer the 
objective of the majority of immigrants from the north. The districts to the east 
of the delta area, at one time not considered comparable with the western delta 
districts as offering possibilities of extension of cultivation, now attract the bulk of 
the emigrants from Upper Burma. 

Ma-ubin, Bassein and Tharrawaddy are three districts which developed earlier 
than Myaungmya and Pyapdn and consequently do not show such remarkable 
differences in their percentages of increase for the successive decades of 1891-1901 
and 1901-1911. Henzada, the most densely populated district in Burma in 1901 and 
1911, completed its development at a still earlier stage. It is enabled to support 
its population without the necessity of the safeguard of large emigration by the 
most complete protection from inundation by embankments enjoyed by any district 
in Burma. Its immigrant and emigrant populations are approximately equal to each 
other and they did not differ to any large degree in 1901. The variation of the 
population of the Hanthawaddy District is influenced largely by its situation, 
completely surrounding the City of Rangoon. So far as the rate of increase of its 
population is above the natural rate it is due not to extensions of cultivation but 
to the development of small towns and industries in the vicinity of the City 
of Rangoon. The oil refining industry has established itself in the Kyauktan 
Township with Syriam as its headquarters. Despite several extensions of the 
boundaries of the Rangoon Municipality to include the factory area on the 
Kanaungto creek, numerous rice mills exist within the Twante Township just be- 
yond the existing municipal boundaries. Insein, the constructive centre of the 
Burma Railways, has adopted many suburban characteristics, and the stretch of 
country between Rangoon and Insein is becoming more and more a residential 
extension of Rangoon itself. 

The three eastern districts of the Deltaic Plains are now tending to monopo- 
lise the immigrants coming southwards from Upper Burma. Although the per- 
centage of increase for Pegu ; District 
is exceeded by that for Mag we and 
equalled by those for Yamethin and 
Toungoo, the actual increase of popu- 
lation (89,549) is greater than that 
of any of the regular districts of the 
province. Its immigrants (132,430) 
number more than those of any other district except Rangoon. The dimi- 
nution of its rate of increase from 43 per cent, for the previous decade to 26 per 
cent, for the period 1901-1911, and the cultivation of 83 per cent, of its available 
culturable area, indicate that it has approached its limits of rapid expansion, and 
that henceforth its increase will be approximate to the natural rate of 12 
per cent, for the decade. Although Toungoo has a low density of population, 
its inhabitants numbering but 57 to the square mile, it is extremely doubtful if the 
amount of culturable area available for future occupation will afford much scope for 
a continued increase of population at the present rate. Only 15 per cent, of its 
total area is classed as culturable, and of this two-thirds has already been occupied. 
Thaton with 60 per cent, of its area culturable and only about one-third of this 
already occupied would appear to afford 
greater possibilities for future expansion 
than any other district in the province. 

A comparison of the figures for 
Toungoo and Thaton afford a striking 
illustration of the doubtful nature of the 
migration ^statistics deduced from the re- 
cord of birthplace. The natural increase 
of their populations must be approximately 
the same, and the marginal statement 
shows that their actual increases are not markedly different. Consequently, both 
must have been influenced by migration to a somewhat similar extent'. The 
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increase of 48,782 immigrants in the Toungoo District, while the number of emi- 
grants remained stationary, explains satisfactorily the large increase of population 
recorded. But in Thatdn the recorded tendencies of migration are exactly the 
reverse. The number of immigrants remained stationary and the emigrants increased 
by 8,199, both movements together suggesting a depression of the population below 
the natural rate of increase. An increase in the number of immigrants to one dis- 
trict and an increase in the number of emigrants from another district have had appa- 
rently almost identical effects on their respective populations. Here again, as in 
other instances quoted, the statistics of birth districts recorded are rendered unreliable 
by recent administrative changes in which both districts have been involved. 


64. Variation of Population in the Northern Hill Districts. — It is 

impossible to introduce any degree of exactitude into the recorded rate of increase 

in the five Northern Hill Dis- 
tricts from 1891 to 1901. At- 
tempts have been made to 
calculate the variation over 
identical areas but without much 
success. It is better to 
acknowledge frankly the im- 
possibility of effecting an 
accurate comparison, than to 
attempt it, and to give under 
the guise of accuracy what 
probably would be incorrect 


District. 
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1901-191 1. 

.. . . 
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Bhamo 

16 
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36 

90 

Myitkyina 
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32 
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157 
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11 
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1 1 
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Northern Hill Dis- 
tricts. 

15 

12 

>7 
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results. For the, years 
claimed for the recorded 


19OI to 19 1 I] 
populations of 


a fair degree of accuracy can be 
the Katha, Ruby Mines and the Upper 
Chindwin Districts and for their respective rates of increase. The high rates 
of increase for Bhamo and Myitkyina must be attributed to under-estimation 
of the population in 1901, the amount of immigration recorded not being sufficient 
to account for such exceptional increases as 36 and 25 per cent. The figures for 
the density of the population of these two districts must also be looked upon with 
suspicion. The areas of portions of these districts, as given, are mere estimates, nor 
is it certain that the census enumeration has yet exhaustively covered all the remote 
residential 'units in the Kachin Hill Tracts. No reliance whatever can be placed 
on the figures for migration as calculated from the birthplace statistics, in calcula- 
ting the amount of variations. The diminution of the number of immigrants to the 
Myitkyina District from 35,885 in 1901 to 21,653 in 191 1, and the increase of the 
number of emigrants from the Upper Chindwin District from 3,626 in 1901 -to 
21,210 in 19 1 1 are both improbable and due to the incorrect record of birth districts 
in a region where administrative jurisdictions are in. a state of flux. 


65. Variation of Population in the Coast Districts. — There is a dis- 
tinct line of cleavage between the rate of variation- of the populations of the Arakan 

and Tenasserim portions of the dis- 
tricts in the natural division which 
has been termed the Coast Ranges. 
The variation in the Arakan districts 
ranges from 7 to 13 per cent. ; that 
for the Tenasserim districts from 23 
to 26 per cent. This difference is 
partly due to closer enumeration in 
the remote portions of the Tenas- 
serim Districts, which even yet have 
not- been brought within the scope of 
the synchronously enumerated area, 
and partly to the stimulus they have 
received from the commencement of 
the mining and rubber industries on a 
large scale within their limits. The 
District of Northern Arakan has 
indeterminate administrative boundaries and the variations of its population, 41 per 
cent, from 1891 to 1901 and 7 percent, in 1901-1911, are to be accepted with hesi- 
tation. The increases of ’10 per cent, for Akyab and Kyaukpyu and 13 per cent, 
for Sandoway may be accepted as genuine. There has been, according to the 
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statistics for birthplace, a marked decrease of immigration in all three districts and 
the economic advantages offered by these districts to cultivators from Chittagong 
is less than formerly. It is probable that the more stringent collection of capita- 
tion tax from temporary immigrants from beyond the border in the Akyab District, 
which has been a marked feature of its revenue administration in the past few years, 
is responsible for the decline in immigration from S3, 115 in 1901 to 47,476 in 191 1. 
The census would naturally be associated in the minds of the immigrants rvith the 
payment of the tax. The somewhat later date of the enumeration, the 10th March 
in 19 u as against the 1st March in 1901, would also tend to a diminution in the 
number of immigrants recorded, the extra period of ten days after harvest opera- 
tions had been completed giving a larger time for the ebb of migration back to 
Chittagong to gather force. The figures for migration for the Tenasserim Districts 
are almost identical with those of 1901 and it is difficult to reconcile them with the 
large rates of increase recorded. It is almost certain that the birth districts of 
persons enumerated in the districts of Tavoy and Mergui but born beyond their 
limits have not been correctly recorded. 

66. Variation of Population in the Specially Administered Terri- 
tories. — These territories are, as their recorded densities of population demonstrate, 
extremely sparsely populated, and they 
present enumeration difficulties to such an 
extent that a synchronous census over any 
portion of their area has not been feasible. 

The high percentages of increase in the 
Chin Hills, the Pakokku Hill Tracts, and 
in all portions of the Northern Shan States 
except the Hsipaw State, are largely due 
to improvements in enumeration, resulting 
from the more effective administrative 
control which has been effected in the 
interval between 1901 and 1911. Any 
allotment of the respective shares 
played by the natural increase of excess of 
births over deaths, by migration and by 
improvements in enumeration would be purely speculative. Over portions of the 
Northern Shan States, and throughout the Pakokku Hill Tracts, census records 
of birth place were not taken. Nor are there any administrative records of births 
and deaths in any of these Specially Administered Territories. It is better to 
acknowledge the defects in the material available for a comparison, than to draw 
incorrect deductions drom data with many possibilities of inaccuracy. The records 
for the Southern Shan States are more reliable than those for the remaining 
three territories, though a perusal of the entries in Provincial Table I suggests that 
in some respects they are not to be accepted without question. 

67 . General Conclusions. — A review of the conditions of the variation of 
population in Burma shows that the true rate of increase is masked by the two 
factors of successive extensions of census limits, 
and by a gradual progressive increase in the 
efficiency of enumeration. As to the first of 
these influences, the only period for which the 
census areas were identical at two succeeding 
enumerations w r as from 1872 to 18S1, a period 
when the second disturbing factor was at its 
maximum. It is possible to isolate the increases 
due to extensions of area, and to correct the 
rate of increase deduced from a comparison of 
the total populations recorded. The effect of 
the corrections, and the corrected increase per 
cent, over identical areas for the dates of each 
comparison, are given in the marginal statement. 

But the effect of the increased efficiency of 
enumeration is far less easy to estimate. In so far as it is due to a change in 
methods, to the substitution of a synchronous for a non-synchronous record, or to 
the substitution of a non-synchronous record for an estimate, it may be isolated 
and corrected by the omission of the area in which the change was effected. 
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a dual Improvement In the administrative control of the country, to an 
hge administration, to improved communications, to improved 


>;e areas, and to improvements in the class of persons available 
for the iupcrvbioa of census operations and for the actual enumeration of the 
people, it has been suggested in the course of the discussion that the amount of 
the "recorded variation due to improved efficiency of enumeration was rS per cent. 
Ox ;fu ; period tdyi-ijjoi, and one per cent, tor the period 1901-1911. It has 
also been suggested that finality in tills respect has not been attained, and that 
there Is still a liability to error from under-enumeration. 

Considering the Increase for the past decade only, the ostensible increase 
ni tr/5 per cent, is reduced to t-T-i Der cent, bv the exclusion of additional 
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Conditions are much more uniform than in the Central Basin. There are no 
districts which cannot absorb their natural increase, and consequently the 
resultant rate of progress is high, there being no emigration to neutralise the effect 
of the immigration into the eastern districts. But the conditions which induced 
a general increase of 28 per cent, in the interval between 1891 and 1901 have 
vanished and future rates of increase will probably approximate even more closely 
to the natural rate. The high rates of increase in the Tenasserim districts of the 
Coast Ranges are partly due to improved enumeration and partly to new develop- 
ments of the mining and rubber industries. 

An examination of the density of the population indicates that there is no 
general tendency to a large increase of population in the areas of low density. 
Such increases as are recorded in these areas in as far as they are beyond the 
natural rate of increase, are due to improvements in enumeration rather than to 
genuine increases by migration. There is a tendency to move from areas of low 
density into areas of moderate density. Measuring by township densities a density of 
150 persons per square mile is, under the present conditions of the province, a. critical 
limit. In the Central Basin, once this limit is reached, there is a tendency to 
emigrate and the increase of the population falls below the natural rate of increase. 
In the deltaic districts, on passing the limit of 150 persons per square mile there is 
a cessation of immigration and population thenceforward tends to approximate to 
the natural rate of increase. The principal factor in fixing a limit to the rate of 
increase is the amount of waste land available for extensions of cultivation, by the 
operations of individual cultivators, or of small groups of cultivators acting in 
co-operation. Such lands are not so extensive as the figures in Columns 
3, 4 and 5 of Subsidiary Table I of Chapter I of this report would indicate. 
In many districts the only possibilities of extension of cultivation are afforded by areas 
giving a gradually diminishing return to a progressively increasing amount of labour 
and expense. The era of almost automatic and unconscious expansion by individual 
agency gives signs of its approaching end. It may seem premature to suggest that 
the attainment of a density of population of 53 persons per square mile for the 
province, or 65 per square mile for Burma proper, are indications of a change in 
the nature of future rates of increase. But these figures serve to disguise the 
density of population in certain portions of the province. In the two most impor- 
tant divisions, the densities of population have risen by substantial additions to 
93 and 1 24 persons per square mile. The number of districts capable of absorb- 
ing large numbers of immigrants is diminishing, and the number for which emigra- 
tion would be a safeguard from undue congestion is increasing. The changed 
conditions will probably result in the introduction of new industries and more 
varied methods of agriculture, and in the entry of the Burmese population into urban 
occupations to a greater extent than formerly. The period of an almost single- 
minded devotion of the national energies to an agricultural extension in one 
direction has probably ceased, and a period in which the Burmese race, forced by 
the gradual pressure of an increasing population on the means of subsistence, will 
compete for a leading part in all the various branches of the life of the province is 
foreshadowed. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table II .—-Variation in Natural Population. 
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Subsidiary Table III . Comparison nitth Vital Sldiistici, 


District and Natural Division. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Variation by Townships and States classified 

according to density . 

(a) Actual Variation. 


Natural Division. 



Provinca 


Burma Proper 


I.— Central Basin 


II.— -Deltaic Plains ... 


III. — Northern Hill 

Districts. 

IV. — Coast Ranges ... 


V. — Specially Adminis- 
tered Territories. 


Variation in Townships and States with a population per square mile at 
commencement of decade of 


Under 50. 50-100. 100-150, I 150-300. 1300-450. 450-600, <500-750, and 
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(b) Proportional Variation. 




































CHAPTER III 


Birth-place. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 


68. Statistics of Migration.— -One aspect of the statistics of birth-place 
contained in Imperial Table XI, that concerning the ascertainment of the natural 
growtn of different parts of the province, has already been considered with 
reference to the variation of population in Chapter II. Another aspect, that 
concerning the migrations of the people from one part of Burma to another, and 
between Burma and other countries, still remains for consideration. The five 
subsidiary tables printed at the end of this .chapter have been compiled to exhibit 
in a concise form the general course of migration from and into each district and 
natural division of the province, and between Burma and the remaining Indian 
provinces. In order to simplify Subsidiary Tables I and II, showing the actual 
immigration and emigration for districts and natural divisions, the last three figures 
of each entry have been omitted, and the statements show the number of thousands, 
and not the number of individuals, included in each several category. Subsidiary 
Table III reduces these figures to proportions, and in order to test the nature of 
the migrations introduces figures for the sex proportions of immigrants and 
emigrants. Subsidiary Table IV compares the migrations between natural divi- 
sions as shown by the figures for birth-place in the census returns for 1901 and 
1911, and the fifth subsidiary table gives the movements of population between 
Burma and each Indian province. 

The reliability of the statistics for birth-place has been frequently questioned 
in the discussion on the variation of the population in Chapter II of this volume. 
The entry, in column 1 2 of the enumeration schedule, of the birth-place of a person 
born in a district other than the district of enumeration, is utilised in a double 
sense. Such a person is classed as an immigrant to the district of enumeration 
and as an emigrant from the district of birth. For instance, a person bom in 
Prome and enumerated. in Henzada, is counted as an emigrant from Prome and as 
an immigrant into Henzada. Such a method would give both valuable and reliable 1 
results in a province with a comparative fixity of administrative areas. But in 
Burma there has been no such fixity within the lifetime of the present generation. 
In Upper Burma, administrative districts were not formed till the period from 18S6 
to 1889, and in the interval there.have been numerous major ana minor readjust- 
ments of district boundaries. In Lower Burma out of the eleven districts now 
constituting the natural division of the Deltaic Plains, only two were in existence 
at the commencement of the census era in 1872, and the boundaries of these two 
at that period were widely different from their present boundaries. To repeat an 
illustration already given, a resident in a portion of the Dedayb Township, who 
had never left his native village might return with truth that he was bom in any 
one of the Rangoon, Thdngwa, Ma-ubin or the Pyapdn districts, his village having 
successively been included in these administrative units. If he were recorded as 
being born within anv of the first three he would go to swell the immigration and 
emigration returns, tfiough by hypothesis he had never even left his native village, 
it would be possible to give numerous instances in which two alternatives to the 
present district in which the place of birth is situated could with equal truth be 
returned. But the possibilities of error are multiplied in the case of emigrants who 
have actually left the locality of their birth. The largest classes of emigrants. 
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date of the birth of the immigrant, or to the date of his transfer, to the district of 
enumeration, but this would not necessarily represent the correct birth-district in the, 
present scheme of administrative units. It is consequently necessary to look with a 
certain amount of suspicion on the deduced statistics for migration for individual 
districts. But for the natural divisions of the province the figures can be accepted 
with a fair degree of certainty. They are broad areas in which the uncertainties 
as to the exact district of birth would have but little effect. The probability of an 
entry giving a district in the wrong natural division is much more remote than the 
probability'of an incorrect district being returned. Internal migration will therefore 
be considered rather with reference to the broad movements from one portion of the 
province to another than with reference to inter-district migrations. 

69. Types of Migration. — Migration is not a phenomenon of uniform type. 
It varies from the temporary casual visit to a neighbouring village, to a permanent 
removal to a distant country entailing a complete break of association with the 
country of birth. Though there are an infinite number of gradations between 
these two extremes, for practical purposes they may be reduced to five'; casual, 
temporary, periodic, semi-permanent and permanent. 

These may be distinguished as follows : — 

(1) Casual. — The minor movements between adjacent villages. 

(2) Temporary. — Due to journeys on business, visits to places of pilgrimage 
and pagoda festivals, and the temporary demand for labour when new 
roads and railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic. — Such as the annual migration which takes place in different 
tracts at harvest time, and the influx of population into towns having 
seasonal industries. 

(4) Semi-permanent. — When the natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own homes, 
where they leave their families and to which they return in their old 
age and at more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent. — Where overcrowding drives people away, or the superior 
attractions of some other locality induce people to settle there. 

These classes of migration though of distinct types, fade into each other with 
broad, vague and ill-defined boundaries. On the borderland of each are to be 
found numerous examples which would present difficulties of classification. Such 
difficulties are however always present in reducing the complex actions of human 
life to absolute classes or figures. 'Marginal and doubtful cases are generally to 
be found introducing an element of uncertainty and hesitation into the precision 
which is assumed by the presentation of facts by means of statistics. 

70. Casual, Temporary and Periodic Migration. — The records of 
birth-place do not permit the numbers of persons born outside the districts of enume- 

■ ration to be classified according as they fall within one or other of the five main 
types of migration. As to the first type, casual migration does not affect the 
returns unless it has taken place between two adjacent villages on opposite sides 
of a district border. Temporary migration except at the date of the census is 
also unrecorded, but such migration is at its maximum in Burma during March, 
the month in which the census was taken. By that time the main crop of the 
province has been harvested and the operations of transport are in full swing. 
The price of the crops has been paid, travelling peddlers are traversing the 
district with wares for disposal, and villagers are visiting the nearest towns to lay 
in 4 stock of general utilities for the coming year. The climate, midway between 
the cold and hot seasons is most propitious for pagoda festivals and for dra- 
matic entertainments. Settled weather, the cessation of agricultural operations 
and the possession of the proceeds resulting from the sale of the crops, form a 
unique combination favourable for extensive travelling. There are more persons 
temporarily absent from their homes on the date of the census than at any other 
period of the year. But unless their journeys extend beyond the limits of the 
district in which they were born they do not affect the record of the enumeration 
by birth-place. As for periodic or seasonal migrations there are three distinct 
classes of Such migrations in Burma. The first is the seasonal movement from 
Upper Burma to assist in the cultivation of the crops in Lower Burma. It varies 
in intensity from year to year, falling after a good season in Upper Burma almost 
to zero, rising after a shortage in Upper Burma to large dimensions. It is at its 
maximum some time before the date of the census. In 191 1 this seasonal 
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migration affected the census records to a smaller degree than in 1901. The 
Upper Burma crop of 1910 was a good one and high prices were realised. The total 
number oi immigrants to Lower Burma was therefore less, and the later date of 
the Census (todays later than in 1901) gave an opportunity for many of thera to 
return to their homes before their enumeration was effected. There is also a 
tendency, at present not very widespread, but gradually growing, for the landholder 
in Lower Burma to engage organised travelling bands of Indian coolies to carry out 
his requirements for agricultural assistance, rather than to depend on the uncertain, 
spasmodic and unorganised labour of individual immigrants from Upper Burma. 
The second class of seasonal migration is that of coolies from Southern India 
to assist in the milling and export of the paddy crop of the province. This is at its 
height at the date of the census. A third seasonal migration is the annual 
incursion of agricultural labourers from Chittagong into the districts of the Arakan 
Division. This is somewhat similar to the annual migration from Upper to 
Lower Burma and back, being equally variable in its operation. 

71. Semi-permanent and Permanent Migration. — Midway between 
periodic and absolute, or permanent, migration, is a type including migration of a 
semi-permanent nature, in which although there is no periodic return to the 
original home, the emigrant intends to depart for a limited period only. His 
family is usually, though not invariably, left behind and he makes occasional 
returns at irregular intervals and otherwise retains his interest and connection in 
the locality of his birth. A large portion of the immigration to Burma from 
Bengal and Upper India is of this nature, and the sojourn of the European 
community in the province also belongs to the semi-permanent type of migration. 
There is very little of this type of migration among the indigenous inhabitants of 
Burma, though a series of bad seasons may sometimes force a portion of the 
seasonal migration from Upper Burma to be prolonged for several years and to 
assume a semi-permanent character. The tendency to the utilisation of Indian 
coolie labour in agricultural operations in Lower Burma is also transforming the 
nature of a portion of the seasonal migration from India and making it semi- 
permanent. Coolies who at one time came to Rangoon merely for the rice 
milling season and then returned to their country, now manage to find work in 
the districts of Burma near Rangoon for the greater portion of the year. 
Organised In regular bands they travel from village to village performing in 
succession the operations of ploughing, transplanting and reaping for the larger 
landholders, then returning to Rangoon in time for the milling season from 
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proceeds in the same directions and in the same manner as the dispersal of the 
Indian immigrants. The opportunity for the permanent settlement of large 
numbers of Indians and Chinese has been given by the concentration of the activities 
of the indigenous population on the development of the agricultural possibilities 
of the country. The Indian and Chinese emigrant has entered in response to 
the demand for labour in the transport, distributive and special urban industries 
which the Burmese and other indigenous races for the time being failed to supply. 

•72. Method adopted for classifying Migration. — In default of the 
possibility of obtaining a complete record at the date of the census of the five 
main types of migration, or even, had such a complete record been obtained, of 
showing the respective amounts of migration under each type, the statistics of 
birth-place have been analysed according as the place of birth was in the district 
of enumeration, contiguous to it, or a non-contiguous district of the province or 
of India, or beyond India. The results are embodied in Subsidiary Table I. 
Subsidiary Table II performs the contrary operation, analysing the birth-place 
statistics according as the place of enumeration was in the district of birth, or a 
contiguous or non-contiguous district of the province. The second table was not 
carried on to show emigration from each district to countries beyond the 
province, partly because the numbers are too insignificant to be included in a 
statement compiled by thousands instead of by individuals, and partly because 
the' place of birth given by emigrants from Burma was in a large number of 
instances of a general or indeterminate nature, such as Upper or Lower Burma, 
and the amount of emigration recorded from each district was therefore not a 
reliable indication of its true amount. It is important to notice that in Subsidiary 
Table I and II the entries against each natural division are not necessarily the 
totals of the entries for each district in that division. A person may be born 
outside the district of record but within the same natural division in which he was 
recorded. He would be an emigrant and an immigrant so far as his birth and 
enumeration districts were concerned, but •would be neither with respect to his 
natural division. Moreover a district may be contiguous to the borders of a natural 
division without being contiguous to several of the districts in that natural division. 
There is therefore no correspondence between the figures for individual districts 
and the composite figures for natural divisions. This distinction between migration 
calculated with respect to the broad areas of natural divisions and with respect to 
narrow district boundaries is indicated in Subsidiary Table III. In this table, for 
the divisional areas, the proportional migration is given for both the possible 
meanings of the term. The upper figures represent the proportional migration if 
each district is in turn considered the area from which migration is determined ; 
the lower figures represent the same if each natural division as a whole area is 
taken as the basis of calculation. 

Omitting the 59,006 persons whose birth-places were not recorded, the 
percentage of the remaining population classified according as their birth districts 
fall into six main categories is given in the marginal statement. Persons 
enumerated in the district of their birth 
amounted to 88"3 per cent, of the total 
population. Of the remaining 117 per 
cent., internal migration was responsible 
for 6’8 per cent., immigration from India 
for 4‘i percent., and immigration from 
beyond the limits of India for the remain- 
ing -8 per cent, of the population. It is 
extremely doubtful if the distinction 
between migration from a contiguous 
district and that from a non-contiguous 
district has any valid meaning in Burma. It does not correspond with any of the 
distinctions between the various types of migration. It is nearly as probable that 
migration to a contiguous district should be permanent as. that it should be 
temporary or periodic, and the most marked form of periodic migration is that 
taking place between the non-contiguous districts of the Central Basin and the 
Deltaic Plains when labourers from the former division come to the latter to 
assist in general agricultural and harvesting operations. Nor is the immigration 
from the non-contiguous portions of India necessarily permanent. Immigration 
from Madras coast to Burma is so impermanent that in the decade 1901-1911, the 
number of emigrants leaving Burma for Madras was 81 per cent, of the number 
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73. Migration from Central Basin to Deltait 

iti'on within the limits o: the province is concerned, immigration and emigra- 
tion consist of one single phenomenon presented from 
different aspects. This is best seen by .a reference to 
Subsidiary Table IV, where omitting the entries indicating 
enumeration In the district of birth, a vertical column gives 
the immigration to the divisions at the head of the column, 
from each of the remaining divisions. Similarly each hori- 
zontal row gives the emigration from the division in column 
t of the same row, to each of the remaining divisions. So 
far as inter-migration between natural divisions is concerned, 
that between the Central Basin and the Deltaic Plains is 
the only movement of any numerical significance, that 
between any of the other natural divisions being less than 
imigration and emigration of many individual districts in the province. The 
ituie of the migration from the Central Basin to the Deltaic Plains has 
itccr.v.ssed from 384,517 to 311.804 since 1901. This decline does not indicate 
that there has been a contrary movement, and that the difference of 72.713 is due 
to the return of a number of the previous emigrants to their original homes in Upper 
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low density and capable of supporting a much' larger population. Indeed, the 
discussion will result in throwing light on to one of the contributary causes of the 
decline. The only part played by Government in the migration has been the 
regulation of the distribution of waste land to intending occupiers. Two methods, 
one by grant, and the other by simple occupation, or squatting as it was termed, 
were permitted. Grants up to 15 acres per applicant were readily given, but 
grants of above that area could be given by superior officers only and were more 
jealously restricted. Stringent conditions regarding transfer, or alienation, or 
the amalgamation of several grants into one holding, were imposed. At first, so 
heavy was the demand that the machinery for enforcing the conditions was 
ineffective. But gradually, control was assumed and the penalties for breaches of 
conditions were enforced. This however led to a general recourse to extensions 
of cultivation by the second method, or simple occupation. Although until a 
period of 12 years should elapse, no right or title to land so occupied could accrue, 
cultivators found this method in actual practice a more effective means of acquiring 
a title to fresh land than through the agency of a grant. It was subject to no 
conditions, nor penalties, nor limitations of area, and the liability to eviction during 
the first twelve years was so slight, that land occupied in this manner was readily 
accepted as security for mortgages, even before full landholders’ rights had 
accrued. When the attention of the Government was drawn to the fact that the 
title given by grant was less valuable than that obtained by the mere process of 
occupying waste land without any permission whatever, steps were taken to 
remove the anomaly. The conditions applying to unauthorised occupations of 
land were made as stringent as those applying to grants. In some districts the 
dual method of occupation of waste land, by grant and by squatting, was disconti- 
nued, and the single method of simple occupation under the same conditions as to 
alienation and limitation of the size of holdings as had previously applied to 
grants, was adopted. 

Under the conditions so imposed by Government, the migration of cultivators 
from Upper to Lower Burma was the result of private enterprise. Labourers 
arriving from Upper Burma to assist in the 
cultivation and harvesting of the crops in Lower 
Burma heard of the possibilities of becoming 
landholders themselves on a scale more than 
sufficient for the full support of their families. 

They were brought into contact with capitalists, 
mostly Indian, who specialised in the financing 
of extensions of cultivation. At first such finan- 
ciers were prepared to advance, on a mortgage of 
the land so occupied, the capital needed for the 
transformation of the waste area into cultivated 
land, and for the sustenance of the cultivator 
until he was able to support himself by his 
crop returns. But as the conditions regarding 
alienation of newly occupied land were more 
stringently enforced the possibility of foreclosing 
such mortgages vanished. The restrictions came into full force in the year 1907, 
and their results are apparent in a decline in area of land held under mortgage, and 
in the reduced rate of extensions of occupied area from 1906-07 onwards. The 
decline in the amount of capital advanced on the mortgage of cultivated land since 
1907-0S has been operative principally on the fringe of cultivation where extensions 
were in progress. Synchronising with the completion of the appropriation of the 
more easily culturable wastes in the deltaic districts, it assisted in lessening the 
amount of migration which they had hitherto been capable of absorbing. At the 
time when extensions of cultivations were becoming more dependent on a larger 
capital outlay, the amount of capital available was diminished. The concurrent 
operation of the two influences operating in the same direction in staying the 
rate of extension of cultivation within the past few years is one of the causes of 
the diminished amount of migration recorded. 

In the Resolution on the Report on the Land Revenue Administration of 
Burma during the year ending the 30th June 191 1, the agricultural year in which 
the census was taken, the.two phenomena of retardation in the rate of extensions of 
cultivation, and the contraction of credit, are referred to in the following terms •. — 

“ In Lower Burma at any rate, after making allowances for areas flooded and under 
existing orders not shown in the assessed area at all, it seems to be certain that there has 
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bcsa sir.cs 1505-00 a generally progressive retardation in the rate at which new land has 
beer; taken up, and that the retardation was marked in the year under review.” 

“ The areas 0: lar.d sold, mortgaged and redeemed in 1910-11 were the lowest on record 
and the values c: land in sale and mortgage, -for the third year in succession declined. The 
decline in the areas alienated in Lower Burma and in the values realised are attributed in the 
report mainly to the fear of agrarian legislation or of eviction from land purchased or taken 
up on mortgage. It is probable however that the restriction of credit that followed the 
collapse of the- land boom of a few years ago is a more powerful factor in the decline. So 
tar the areas are concerned, the returns do not adequately represent the real fall, since in 
the last eight years more than one thousand square miles of land have been added to the area 
in Lower Burma from which alienations are reported, and these regions have automatically' 
contributed an annual increase, which has nevertheless been far less than sufficient to arrest 
the process of decline.” 

It 13 not only with respect to the broad current of migration from the Central 
Basin to the Deltaic Plains that migration within the province has slackened since 
1901. A reference back to Subsidiary Table II of the previous chapter will show 
that migration to and from each district, without reference to the main direction of 
the resultant flow, is now considerably less than at the earlier period. Considering 
the figures from their emigration aspect, in the Central Basin, out of thirteen 
districts the emigration from eleven is less than in 1901, in the Deltaic Plains 
it is less in eight out of eleven districts, and in the Coast Ranges it is less in 
six out of eight districts. A part of this lessened migration is nominal, and due to 
more fixed administrative conditions with fewer transformations of district boundaries. 
As such transformations become more remote in point of time, their disturbing 
influence in causing fictitious migration records becomes less. But even allowing 
for such a diminution it is clear that the general amount of migration as measured 
by the number of persons resident in districts other than that of birth on the date of 
the census is much less than formerly. The province has now settled down after the 
era of rapid transition due to the annexation of Upper Burma and the colonisation of 
the waste portions of the delta districts. A rough approximation to equality of 
conditions has been effected as a result of the previous dispersal of population. 
The difference in the relative advantages of migration and of attention to the 
possibilities of local development, has been gradually diminishing. The density of 
population of each district is now much more proportionate to its natural resources 
than has hitherto been the case, and its increase tends to distribute itself more 
locally than when a great disparity existed between the respective abilities of 
different localities to support their population. The phase of lessened migration 
may be temporary only. The tendency towards a position of more stable equili- 
brium may be disturbed by future developments which may alter existing conditions 
and produce new movements. Rubber and oil have considerable possibilities, and 
the potentiality of the latter in affecting migration is seen in the case of the Magwe 
District. The development of rubber was in too early a stage at the date of the 
census to have had a marked effect on migration. For the present there is a 
tendency tor the nujorityof the districts of the province to absorb their own natural 
increase* and to depend much less than in the past on migration to other portions 
of die province as an outlet for their surplus population. 
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powerful and widespread race is due to Indian immigration. Just as in tfye past the 
Burmese tribes assimilated what was essential and what was advantageous from the 
immigrant Indian, and evolved a highly individualised racial existence from the 
amalgamation, there is reason to believe that the present phase of Indian immigration 
is strengthening rather than weakening the hold of the Burmese oh the province. 
It is true that they have lost for the time being a portion of its urban industry, 
but it has still to be demonstrated that the loss is more than temporary. It 
is more than compensated by the remarkable manner in which they have availed 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by the colonisation of its available wastes. 
The dispersal of the Burmese population over its unoccupied portions is a far 
sounder basis of future permanence and stability than would have been obtained by. 
a larger concentration in its towns for the purpose of sharing in its urban and 
industrial development. In the course of the discussion on urban population in 
Chapter I of this report, it was demonstrated that the increase of the Buddhist or 
indigenous population has been tending towards agricultural pursuits, the percentage of 
town dwellers diminishing from 67 to 61 per cent, between 1901 and 1911. There 
is perhaps no more stable form of population than a peasant proprietory firmly 
established on the land. In the meantime, the Indian immigrant has been concen- 
trating in the towns, more than a half of the Indian population being town dwellers 
in the main portion of the province comprising the natural divisions of the Central 
Basin and the Deltaic Plains. It would be contrary to experience to anticipate that 
a comparatively small town population with a disproportionately large number of 
males will succeed in affecting to any considerable extent the racial existence of a 
widely dispersed rural community. It is interesting, in view of the concern now 
being generally felt as to the continued existence of the Burmese race, to consider 
the view, previously obtaining, that it would be to the mutual advantage of both 
Burma and India to colonise the unoccupied areas of Burma by the surplus popula- 
tion from the most congested districts of India. A brief review of- the previous 
policy and its results is of considerable importance not only in indicating its marked 
divergence from the present point of view but also in estimating the future possi- 
bilities of Indian immigration and its effects on the population of the province. 

7 6 . Assisted Indian Immigration. — For some time subsequent to the 
annexation of Pegu by the British in 1852, the policy of the Government was to 
intervene actively to promote the migration of cultivators from India to Burma. 
It was considered to be a mutual advantage to relieve the congestion of the most 
densely populated districts in India, and to introduce new crops, new methods of 
cultivation and much needed population into Burma. Repeated attempts were 
made to encourage such migration by direct action, but they were all unsuccessful. 
The whole subject was reconsidered by the Famine Commissioners in»iSS8, and 
their recommendations were embodied in the Circular of the Government of India 
in the Revenue and Agriculture Department, No. 96F. — 6-59, dated the 19th 
October 18SS. While adhering to the general principles of relieving specially 
congested tracts in India by transferring the indigent population of those parts of 
Burma, and of promoting the wealth of Burma by developing the cultivation of 
tracts lying waste and unproductive, it was considered that such attempts should in 
future be made by private capitalists, as personal supervision and continuity of 
effort were essential to success. Rules were framed and published in Revenue 
Department Notification of the Government of India, No. 52 iR., dated 24th July 
1889, t° carry out the recommendations. Only two estates were formed under 
these rules, as follows : — 

(i) a lease expiring in 1953 of 27,506 acres to Mr. Mylne at Kyauktaga in 
the Pegu District with an option of renewal for 63 years at a rent equal 
to two-thirds of the ordinary revenue on land cultivated and of similar 
renewals in perpetuity, 

(ii) a grant of 15,000 acres in 1894 to Rai Jai Prakash Lai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., at Zeyawaddy in the Toungoo District, the revenue after 1994 
being two-thirds of the ordinary rate. 

In the meantime the attitude of the Local Government towards Indian 
immigration was rapidly changing. The extraordinary extensions of cultivation 
effected by the Burmese emigrants from Upper Burma in the delta districts, demon- 
strated that it was not essential for the progress or prosperity of the province to 
colonise its waste areas by means of settling Indian immigrants upon the land. 
Indian labour was required, but rather in the direction of preparing the crops' for 
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export after they had been reaped, than in introducing new crops or in extending 
the area under cultivation. It was determined that the system, of agriculture most 
suited to the province was that of the peasant proprietor, in which the cultivator 
held his land direct from the State in small plots, sufficient for supplying' the full 
requirements of family life, and not too large for cultivation by the members of the 
family without recourse to assistance by outside labour. The settlement of Indian 
labour on the land introduced new and complicated relations of landlord and tenant, 
contrary to the ideals towards which the efforts of Government were consciously 
directed. It attempted in a petty, cumbersome and ineffective manner what was 
being accomplished expeditiously, effectively and on the largest scale by the 
indigenous population. It was supplying an unfelt want partly by deflecting 
labour from where it was urgently needed. In 1908, the Local Government 
caused an enquiry to be instituted into the working of these estates, from which it 
appeared that the object of the concessions had not been realised to any consider- 
able extent. In the cause of the Kyauktaga grant, the grantee was no longer 
recruiting from the congested districts in India referred to in the circular, but was 
engaging for cultivation ordinary coolies who had come over, mostly from Madras 
to labour on public works, and who would have been more usefully employed, so far 
as Burma was concerned, if they had continued on such work. On both the grants, 
the immigrants were paying somewhat high rents to the grantee, and they did not 
appear in some cases to be living under ordinary sanitary conditions. They had 
introduced no new kinds of cultivation and had failed to adapt themselves to the 
climate and manner of life prevailing in Burma. 

The total population settled on the two estates is less than 10,000. On the 
Kyauktaga grant the majority of the settlers are of agricultural castes from the 

United Provinces, the district of Fyzabad 
supplying the greatest number from any 
individual district. On the Zeyawaddy 
grant the majority of the settlers are from 
Behar, the Shahabad District supplying 
3,494 of the total. In both 'grants the 
immigrants live in self-contained Hindu 
villages, influencing but little, and influenced 
but little by, the Burmese life surrounding 
them. They have maintained their caste system and rules with greater success 
than the majority of Hindu immigrants into Burma who are necessarily brought more 
closely into contact with the disintegrating influence of Burmese life and opinion. 

77. Nature of demand for Indian immigration. — The results of these 
two efforts to establish an Indian peasantry in Burma confirms the opinion that the 
natural attraction of Burma for the Indian immigrant is not its agricultural 
possibilities. With the exception of the agricultural immigrants from G'hittagong 
into the district of Arakan, few Indians come to Burma with the intention of 
embarking in agriculture. The economic demand of Burma is not for agricultural 
but. for urban labour, not for the raising of a crop, but for its disposal, and for the 
supply of the agricultural population of the province with their general requirements. 
It is true that the extension of cultivation in the past has proceeded so rapidly that 
a large portion of the extended area has been necessarily mortgaged to pay the 
expenses of transformation of wild jungle into culturable land. Owing to this 
necessity, Indian money-lenders have obtained control of large areas of cultivated 
land. It is also true that the purchase of land is a favourite form of investment 
with Indian merchants and traders who have made their money in non-agricultural 
industries in the iarger towns of the province. This possession of land by Indian 

landholders has stimulated to some extent the cultiva- 
tion of the land by Indian cultivators. But the number 
of Indian agriculturalists among the total population 
is extremely small. Reference must be made to 1 mperial 
Table XV D and to Subsidiary Table No, VI II of 
Chapter XI l of this report for a complete analysis of 
the impression made by the Indian on the agriculture 
of Burma. Hindus and Mahomedans combined do not 
amount to more than 3*3 per cent, of the total agricul- 
tural population, using the term in its widest sense. Or, 
putting the same facts in another way, the percentages 
of the Hindu ar.d Muhornedan populations of the province supported by agriculture 
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are 2 3’5 an d 46 respectively. The percentage for Mahomedans is unduly increased 
by the inclusion of Akyab where there is a large indigenous agricultural Mahomedan 
population. Excluding these, about one quarter only of the Indian population of 
the province is concerned with agriculture. 

78. Decline in Indian Immigration.— Quite apart from the statistics of 
birth-place it is possible to obtain a broad general view of the extent of extra- 
provincial migration by means 'of. the 
records of the numbers of immigrants 
passing through the Port of Rangoon. 

Mr. Lowis obtained from the 
Customs authorities statistics for the 
period between March 1891 and 
February 1901 shewing a total of 
1,092,762 immigrants and 813,554 
emigrants giving an excess of 279,208 
for the decade. The marginal state- 
ment compiled for the corresponding 
period of the past ten years 1901 to 
191 1, shews that the amount of immi- 
gration has just about doubled, and 
the amount of emigration more than 
doubled in the later of the two periods. The surplus migration remaining in the 
province, nearly 100,000 more than the surplus for the earlier decade, would 
indicate that Burma is offering an increasing field for immigration. But a closer 
inspection of the figures shews a decided decline in the last few years of the 
decade. From 1901 to 1908 there was a remarkable uniformity in the annual gain 
to the province by migration, the figures departing for one year only, that of 
1904-05, from a narrow range between 44,000 and 50,000. In the year 1908- 
1909 there was a remarkable change, the number of emigrants leaving Burma 
being greater than the number of immigrants arriving, possibly a unique 
experience in the history of the province since it came under British adminis- 
tration. In 1909-xo migration resumed its wonted general direction but 
at a greatly reduced gain to the population of the province. In 1910-n a 
further recovery was made, but 
the resultant gain is still less 
than a half of the normal 
annual gain at the commence- 
ment of the decade. It is not 
that the number of immigrants 
have become less. The) 7 fell 
slightly from 1907-0S to 
1908-09 but since then. they 
have arrived in greater numbers 
than ever before recorded. It 
is the large increase in the 
number of emigrants which has 
produced so marked a change 
in the character of the migra- 
tion. Emigration has doubled in the second five years of the decade as compared 
with its first five years. As the Port of Madras contributes more than half the 
immigrants to Burma and receives 
more than half its emigrants, an 
examination has been made of its 
migration statistics to see if they 
correspond to the movement of 
figures for the Port of Rangoon. A 
general correspondence can be 
detected, but it is marked to a 
certain extent by the figures for 
Madras being compiled for the 
calendar year, which changes in the middle of the migration season. The 
correspondence is best seen in the surplus population remaining in Burma as 
the resultant of the two movements. The disturbing effect of the different 
annual periods is largely eliminated when the differences of the two movements, 
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instead of their absolute numbers, are compared. Comparing the gain of 
population to Burma by migration in the first live years of the past decade 

with that for the second five years there is a marked 
decline recorded. This decline has proceeded con- 
currently with a marked increase in the emigration 
from Madras to the Straits Settlements. This emigra- 
tion has advanced from, 27,950 in 1901 to 85,105 in 
1910, the greatest advances taking place in the second 
half of the decade, when Burma began to be seriously 
affected. The rubber industry of the Straits Settle- 
ments is a formidable competitor with Burma for 
labour from Madras, in several ways. It has introduced 
a large and rapidly growing demand tending to 
deflect in a different direction that portion of the 
supply which would in the past have been available 
for increased immigration into Burma. It has also 
induced a large emigration from Rangoon to the 
. Straits, many of the emigrants from Madras coming to Rangoon for the busy 
season and then proceeding to the Straits Settlements when the off season 

arrives, instead of returning as 
formerly back to Madras. It 
is to this triangular migration' 
that the large increase of emi- 
gration from Rangoon in the 
past five years is largely due. 
Moreover the Straits Settle- 
ments retain a much larger 
proportion of their immigrants 
than Burma. In the ten years 
from 1901- 191 1 Burma re- 
tained only 19 per cent, of the total immigrants arriving from the Port of 
Madras, whereas the percentage of immigrants arriving within the same period 
from the same port, who were retained in the Straits Settlements, was 44. 

But it is not only to external influences such as the deflection of labour from 
Madras to the Straits Settlements that the change in the resultant migration 
between India and Burma is to be attributed. The decline in the number of 
Indian immigrants absorbed inco the province has occurred concurrently with the 
decline in internal migration described in paragraph 74. To a certain extent they 
are both manifestations of the same operating forces. The tendency towards the 
equalisation of economic conditions within the province has made it necessary for 
the inhabitants of the majority of the districts of Burma to seek to absorb their 
natural increases of population locally, and to depend less than formerly on 
migration. But this can only be done by entering occupations formerly relin- 
quished entirely to immigrant Indians. In Upper Burma there are indications' 
that concerted action is being taken by the Burmese to prevent the Indian coolie 
from establishing himself in many localities. Contracts are now being accepted ' 
and performed by Burmese labour which former!)' would have been given as a 
matter of course to Indian contractors employing-Burinese labour. This tendency 
is but in an elementary stage, but with a steadily increasing economic pressure it 
may be expected-to gain force. Among other influences tending to reduce the 
demand for Indian labour, the strenuous attempts made by the Local Government 
during the latter part of the decade 1901-1911 to discourage transfers of recently 
extended cultivation to large land holders, and to encourage extension by small 
holdings sufficient for the needs of one family,' must be mentioned: The use of' 
Indian labour in agricultural operations is fostered by large holdings, whereas 
small holdings- given to bond fide agriculturalists tend to confine agricultural 
extensions to the members of the indigenous races. It has been seen that one of 
the causes of the reduced migration from Upper to Lower Burma is the with- 
drawal of capital at a time tvhen extension of cultivation can only be effected by 
increased capital expenditure. But the effect on Indian cultivators- has been 
greater than on immigrants from Upper Burma. The Burman immigrant 
is affected only by the lessened rate of extension. The Indian immigrant is affected 
not oniy by the lessened rate of extension, but' also by the fact that he is 
almost entirely excluded from participation in the extensions under the later 
restrictions. The decline in Indian immigration manifested by the migration 
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records of the Port of Rangoon must therefore be attributed to the operations of 
two distinct forces ‘working concurrently in the same direction. Simultaneously 
with an increased demand for'lndian labour in the Federated Malay States, there 
has been a tendency towards a reduced demand for such labour in Burma. The 
latter has been due largely to the fact that the abnormal activity succeeding the" 
annexation of Upper Burma has quietened down, and a period of more steady 
progress has now commenced. The natural increase of the population is able to 
cope with the modified conditions now obtaining, without recourse to outside 
assistance to the extent that was formerly necessary. Under the double stimulus 
of an increased attraction in another direction, and a gradual though slow 
limitation of its sphere of utility in Burma, migration from India, measured by the 
surplus of immigration over emigration, has declined considerably during the past 
few years. 

79. Comparison of birth-place with shipping statistics. — Although 
the statistics for migration into the province through the Port of Rangoon for the 
period of 1901- 1911 shews a net 
gain to the province of 378,429, and 
although by far the greater portion 
of this surplus is from India, the 
statistics for birth-place shew but 
a trifling increase of 77,74b in the 
number of persons born in India. 

As the proportion of immigration , 
from India as recorded in the birth-place statistics is about five times the immigration 
from countries other than India, it is legitimate to assume that about five-sixths of 
the. surplus of 378,429 is due to migration 
from India. On this assumption, the gain to : 
the population of the province by migration from 
India should have been somewhat over 300,000. 

It seems almost impossible to reconcile so 
large an initial gain- with the final resultant of 
77,746. The explanation is to be found partly 
in the exceedingly high death-rate among the majority of the immigrants from India, 
and partly in an actual recorded decrease in the immigrant Indian population of 
the Akvab District, which will be separately considered. If the figures for Akyab 
District be excluded the number of persons born in India increased by 107,679, 
from 342,221 in 1901 to 449,900 in 1911. A reference to Subsidiary Table III of 
Chapter II of this volume shews that Rangoon has the high death-rate of 41 ‘28 per 
cent, for the decade 1901 - 191 1. The principal contributory to this high rate is the 
large number of immigrant Indians congregated therein. They are - mostly new to 
the climate, they have hard, long, and monotonous labour to perform, they are ill 
nourished, living penuriously with a view to saving the greater portion of their wages, 
and they are housed in barracks, which however efficiently kept and inspected, are but 
a poor substitute for home life. Such conditions produce an abnormally high death- 
rate amongst them. Even when steadied by the more normal rate of the ordinary 
population of Rangoon, the resultant is as high as 4reS percent, for the decade on 
the initial population. The surplus of immigration over emigration must not, 
therefore, be counted as a net gain of population to the province. In a great 
measure it is needed to maintain the numbers at a stationary level, and it is not 
until the large proportionate loss by death has been made good that an addition 
to the population by migration occurs. The net gains for the period 1901 to 1908 
are much less than the surplus calculated in the first marginal statement of the 
preceding paragraph. But in 1908 the number of Indian immigrants was subjected 
to a double depletion. Instead of there being a surplus of immigration to 
compensate for the loss by death, there was a surplus of emigration to add to the 
loss by death, and to cause a marked reduction in their numbers. In the period 
from 1 909-1 91 1, there has been a partial recovery, and for the two years prior to 
the Census, immigration has exceeded emigration. But the excess has not been 
sufficient to cover the loss by death, and the number of Indian immigrants 
resident within the province must have progressively declined since 1908. It is 
to this loss for the past three years that the slight degree of increase in the number 
of immigrants from India is to be attributed. Had the enumeration taken place in 
1908, an increase commensurate with that between 1891 and 1901 would have been 
recorded. 
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So. Seasonal migration between Chittagong and Akyab Districts. 

There are many reasons tor a separate treatment of the migration between India 
and the Akyab District. It differs materially from the remaining immigration into 
Burma in that it comprises the only appreciable overland migration between Burma 
and India. Even* year, there is a periodic migration of coolies from Chittagong to 
assist in agricultural operations in Akyab. The amount of migration fluctuates 
greatly, falling to very small dimensions after a good season, and rising considerably 

after a bad season, in Chittagong. Only 
a comparatively small number remain ■ 
permanently behind in Akyab, the majority 
returning to their homes in Chittagong 
after the reaping of the crops. "The 
marginal statement shews a marked fall in 
the number of immigrants from India since 
1909, due principally to a decline in the 
number of immigrants from Chittagong. 
The later date on which the Census was taken in 191 1, the 10th March against the 
1st March in 1901, must have had a considerable effect in reducing the numbers 
recorded. The first half of March is the period when the immigrants are returning 
to their homes in large numbers after the completion of harvest operations. A 
postponement of the record by ten days in the busiest portion of the emigration 
season would cause a marked reduction in the number of immigrants to be entered. 
But this could not account for the whole of the large decrease recorded, and the 
principal cause of the greater portion of the decrease is still to be considered. It 
is impossible to test the records of birth-place by any recorded statistics of actual 
migration. There are three main routes, one entirely by sea, by the steamers of the 
British India Company, one partly by land to Maungdaw, and thence by the 
steamers of the Arakan Flotilla Company, and the third entirely by land. No 
records of persons using the two latter methods of travelling are kept. Coming to 
Akyab, the majority of the immigrants travel by one of these two latter methods, 
not having sufficient means to pay for a passage by steamer direct to Akyab. On 
returning to Chittagong, the majority return direct by sea, partly because they have 
the means to pay for their passage, and partly because, if they have so far succeeded 

in evading assessment to Capitation Tax, they 
are certain of escape, once they are on board. 
Accepting the figures for migration by sea as being 
a partial presentation of the total movement, it is 
seen that while the immigration for the past three 
years has remained stationary, emigration has 
largely increased. It would be perhaps too great 
an assumption to accept this tendency to increased 
emigration compared with immigration as typical 
of the whole. But the search for the cause of 
the increased emigration by sea has revealed a 
credible explanation of the general decline in the 
returns of persons in the Akyab District, recorded 
as being born in Chittagong. It is to be found in 
extract from the Land Revenue Administration Report tor Burma, for 
the war ending goth June 1007 : — 
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were assessed as married men at the higher rate of Rs, 5. The Steamer Companies, who 
do business between Chittagong and Akyab, complained with special reference to the system 
of assessment on arrival that their passenger traffic fell off. The Commissioner subsequently 
directed that the immigrants should not be assessed until they had been employed, and orders 
were also passed for the assessment of coolies whose wives were in Chittagong at the 
unmarried rate. The Deputy Commissioner remarks that these Chittagonian coolies come to 
Akyab, only when crops fail in Chittagong and work is scarce, and that changes in contem- 
plation in Chittagong may provide them in a few years with sufficient work at home. 
Compared with the figures in Akyab, all other changes are insignificant.” 

In this extract," the decline and even the extinction of this migration is fore- 
shadowed. Apart from the extra revenue received, the check on immigration re- 
sulting from the stringent assessment of the Capitation Tax is considered to have 
produced two beneficial results. It does not seem that any further explanations 
concerning the decline in the number of immigrants from Chittagong are needed. 
The migration is seasonal, and consequently the later date of the Census of 1901, 
at a time when the immigrants were returning to their homes, resulted in a smaller 
record ; it is fluctuating, so that marked changes in numbers were to be antici- 
pated ; it has been subjected in the past few years to a heavy taxation from which 
it had hitherto been largely exempt ; its diminution is considered to be productive 
of beneficial results by the local authorities, and the stringent assessment of the 
tax is stimulated by other than purely revenue considerations; its decline was 
foretold four years before the Census was taken ; and finally, so far as the records 
of actual migration are available, they suggest that emigration is proceeding more 
rapidly than immigration. Apart entirely from a genuine decrease, it is probable 
that immigrants, fearing assessment to the tax, avoided being entered in the 
enumeration records. ; 


81. Abnormal age and sex distribution of Indian immigrants. — In 
discussing the general influence of Indian migration on the province of Burma, 
it is necessary to draw attention to the remarkable disparity in the numbers of the 
sexes of the immigrants from India. A detailed discussion. of the conditions 
and results of such disparity is, however, more pertinent 
to Chapters II and VI of this Report dealing with the 
“ Movement of the Population ” and “ Sex ”, respec- 
tively. Reference should be made to these Chapters 
for a consideration of the disparity as it affects these 
phenomena, respectively. Similarly, the age distribution 
of the immigrants by which the population of the province 
between 15 and 45 years of age is unduly increased, can 
be discussed more suitably in Chapter V, specially devoted 
to a consideration of the ages of the inhabitants of the province, than in a Chapter 
dealing with the broad aspects of migration. 
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82. Chinese immigration. — Of the 88,626 persons recorded as being born 
in Asiatic countries other than India, 75,365 were born in China. It is possible 
by a combination of the figures recorded in Imperial Tables XI and XIII, to arrive 
at the number of Chinese immigrants, and the number of persons born in Burma 
claiming to be of Chinese race. The 
figures -are approximate only, for it is 
not a fact that the Chinese in the 
province, not born in China, must 
necessarily have been born in Burma. 

Moreover, the crude figures from the 
Imperial Tables require modification to 
allow for extensions of census limits, 
and to enable the comparison to be made over identical areas for the years 
of comparison. In 1901, the inclusion of the Shan States was responsible for 
a small portion of the increase in the 
numbers of the Chinese recorded, and 
in 1911, the extension of Census limits 
to Kokang and West Mangliin brought 
considerable numbers of Chinese on to 
the records. It is necessary to exclude 
the Specially Administered Territories 
if a comparison extending beyond the 
current census is to be attempted. Effecting this exclusion, it is seen that 
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the apparent increase from 62,486 to 122,834, almost doubling the numbers of 
the Chinese race in Burma within the past ten years, is due mainly to the 
extension of Census limits over regions on the Chinese border containing a 
large indigenous Chinese population. The nearest approximation to the 
increases due to the three causes' of extension of Census limits, immigration, and 

natural increase that can be effected, is 
given in the marginal statement. In 
Burma Proper, the increase by immigra- 
tion is 21,962, or 54 per cent, over the 
number of immigrants in 1901. An 
analysis of the Chinese population by 
sex for the past two enumerations 
affords interesting results. The dis- 
parity of the sexes has increased both 
actually and proportionately, the 
number of males added to the popula- 
tion being 22,709, as against 3,273 females. The extreme disparity in the numbers 


Chinese Population of Burma Proper by sex. 


Year. 

Chinese Population. 

Born in China. 

... 

Born in Burma. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

I91t 

1901 

83,762 

57 , 78 o 

66,669 

43,960 

17,093 

13,820 

62,178 

40,216 

51,783 

53 , 8 o 8 

10,395 

4,408 

21,584 

17.564 

14,886 

8,152 

6,698 

9 . 4 '.2 

Increase 

25,983 

22,709 

3-273 

21,962 

15 , 975 - 

5,987 

4,020 

6,734 

—2,714 


of the sexes is accompanied by a large degree of intermarriage between the 
surplus Chinese males and the women of the Burmese race. Such marriages 
are regarded with great favour, and in contra-distinction to the result of inter- 
marriage between the Burmese and the Indian races, the fusion of Chinese 
and Burmese strains is generally considered to be a most advantageous racial 
combination. A curious result of intermarriage between the Chinese, and, the 
Burmese is that it tends to_. enhance the disparity of the sexes as recorded, 
to a remarkable degree. The well-known custom by which the male children 
of such marriages assume membership of the Chinese race while the female 
children assume membership of the Burmese race, has been the subject of 
frequent comment. It was mentioned in paragraph 253 of the Census Report 
for 1901. Curiously enough, this custom is not apparent from the statistics for 
1901, from which it would appear that the number of Chinese females born in the 
country exceeded the number of males. This anomaly is probably due to the 
jealousy with which the Burmese-born Chinaman insists on his Chinese nationality, 
even to the extent of assuming that he was born in China, to remove any possible 
doubts on the subject. The figures for 1911 afford a much more correct repre- 
sentation of a well-known fact, the number of Chinese males, born in Burma, being 
14,886 as against 6,698 females. The disparity in the numbers of the sexes 
migrating from China to Burma is enhanced by the artificial disparity due to the 
males and females of identical parentage assume different racial designations. 

83. Immigration of European and Allied Races. — Perhaps the ques- 
tion most frequently asked of the Census Superintendent of Burma in the course 


Europeans from Imperial Table XIII. 



British Subjects. 

Others. 

(Europeans and Americans.) 

Total. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Province ... 
Rangoon ... 
Mandalay 
District. 

11,838 

5 ,t 62 

1,891 

8,904 

3.866 

I4l8 

3,924 
1. 396 
473 

I,6l5 

789 

86 

1,120 

551 

48 

495 

238 

38 

13,443 

5,951 

1,977 

10,024 

44 W 

1,466 

3419 

I ,534 

5n 


of the operations is concerning the number of Europeans in the province, or in 
Rangoon. There are two possible replies according to the information required,, 


Increase in Chinese Population, 1901-1911. 

Cause of Increase. 

Numbers. 

Extension of Census Limits 
Immigration ... 

Natural increase 

34,366 

21,962 

4,020 

Total 

60,348 
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The numbers of persons claiming to be European British subjects, or members 
of other European races, are given in full detail in Imperial Table XIII. The 
marginal statement gives an abstract of the figures of the province, for the 
City of Rangoon and for the District of Mandalay. These numbers do not 
agree with those of the persons 
actually born in non-Asiatic coun- 
tries, Europe, America, and British 
Dominions, which are to be obtained 
from Imperial Table XI. The 
differences between the two state- 
ments must be attributed to the 
number of persons born in India 
claiming to be Europeans. The 
figures are not of great statistical importance, except from the sex disparity so 
noticeable in all the immigrant races of the province. Their intrinsic interest, 
however, entitles them to a special 
presentation which their absolute 
numbers would not justify. It is 
probable that the numbers of 
Europeans recorded as born in 
India are enhanced by persons of 
Anglo-Indian race claiming to be 
Europeans. It is most improbable 
that the number of pure Europeans 
within the province, who were born 
in India, should reach such a high proportion, approximately, one half, of the 
numbers born in Europe, America, and the Colonies. 

84. Emigration from Burma. — The emigration from Burma to other 
parts of India is insignificant in numbers. From 1901 to 1911, it has increased 
from 9,460 to 10,902, an increase of 1,442 only. Over one-third of this emigration 
is due to the local migration between the districts on the Arakan coast and the 
neighbouring districts of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The next largest constituent 
item- is an emigration to Madras, which is partly due to persons of Madras parent- 
age born in Burma, returning with their parents to Madras. The figures of 
Burmese emigrants to the Andamans (omitted in 1901) give the number of convicts 
from Burma serving their punishment there. 

85. General Conclusions. — The period elapsing between the Census of 
1901 and that of 1911, has witnessed a remarkable change in the extent and 
conditions of migration in Burma. At the commencement of the period, the 
province was coming to the end of an era of rapid expansion. The fertile wastes 
of the delta had been colonised, principally by means of the surplus population of 
the more congested districts, and the concentration of the energies of the indige- 
nous inhabitants in the one direction of agricultural expansion, had stimulated the 
immigration of large numbers of Indians to perform the increased industrial functions 
of an urban character, which necessarily accompanied the increased agricultural 
activity of the province. In 1901, so extensive was the migration due to the condi- 
tions then obtaining, that its effect on the population of the two main natural divi- 
sions was to deplete the rate of increase in the Central Basin to 9 per cent., a 
figure much below the natural rate of increase of births over deaths ; and to enhance 
the rate of increase in the Deltaic Plains to 28 per cent., a figure more than double 
the highest possible natural rate of increase. Such a period of expansion was too 
intense to continue indefinitely. A reaction, or at least a retardation of the rapidity 
of the progress being made, was inevitable. It is difficult to state exactly when 
the change began to operate. It is probable that the land boom, which raged 
during the first few years of the decade 1901 to 191 1, was the actual immediate 
cause of the clfanged conditions. It was due to the assumption that a rate of 
expansion, which had continued for so long, was established and would continue 
for an indefinite period. Prices were paid, and capital was invested in land values, 
on this assumption, which failed to mature. It was some years before the fact 
that agricultural extension had reached the limit of the stage, when fertile cuiturable 
land could be obtained for the simple cost of clearance, was generally appreciated. 
Nevertheless, such a stage was reached about the middle of the decade. The 
knowledge that the available waste land, cuiturable without inordinate expenses of 


Europeans in Burma. 



Born in Europe, 
America, and the 
Colonies. 

Born in 
Iodia. 

Total. 

Province 

8,998 

4,445 

I 3443 

Rangoon 

4, '9' 

1,760 

5,951 

Mandalay 

1.524 

443 

1,977 


Persons born in non-Asiatic countries. 

(Europe, America, and British Dominions.)^ 

- 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Province 

Rangoon 

Mandalay District 

8,998 

4,191 

'.534 

7.55a 

3,499 

>.285 

1,446 

693 

249 
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preparation, was rapidly coming to an end, induced a more stringent administration 
of the restrictions framed to prevent land from passing from the bondfule cultivator 
to the non-agriculturalist landlord. These various converging causes produced a 
culminating effect at the commencement of the latter half of the decade. The 
contraction of credit, initiated by the reaction following the land boom, was 
accelerated by the knowledge that, for the future, the land over which cultivation 
was being extended would not be permitted to be given as a security for the 
money advanced in effecting the extension. At the same time, the land available 
for extension at moderate cost came to an end in the majority of the Deltaic 
Districts. The effect on migration was considerable. The retardation of the rate 
of extension of cultivation in the delta stayed the migration from Upper Burma, 
and even induced a slight reflex action. The Upper Burman, denied the relief 
accruing from migration southwards, accepted the opportunities which previously 
he had permitted the Indian to retain. Indian migration, finding the relative 
advantages of Burma and the Straits Settlements changing decisively in favour 
of the latter, deflected itself in that direction to an increasing extent. It is 
only within the past few years of the decade that these tendencies have become 
pronounced. It is difficult to determine to what extent they are but passing 
phases. So far as a review of current conditions can foretell, Burma is 
entering on a period of steady progress in which its indigenous population 
will suffice for all its agricultural needs. Its rubber and mineral industries may 
develop beyond the possibilities of its indigenous labour supply, and may need 
immigrant labour to some extent. Its urban and transport industries will still 
require large quantities of Indian labour, though it is probable that even in these 
directions, the Burman, forced by the closing of other avenues, will take a 
progressively increasing share. It is not suggested that a time is in sight, when 
Burma will be independent of the Indian iahour supply ; but it is certain that the 
degree of dependence on the Indian labour supply will decline rather than advance. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table I . — Immigration (ooo’s omitted'). 


jj i it 

'I District (or Natural i !| Other parts of 

! Division). Districts of | D „J: — 


District and Natural Division 
where Enumerated. ' 


Province. 


Province. 


Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Basseia 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapon 

Thaton 

Toungco 


III. — Northern Hill Dis 


B 

Myitkyir.a 


Ruby Mines 
Upper Chindwin 


IV. — Coast Ranges 


Northern Arakan 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Merged 


.—Spe ciall y Adminis 
terea Territories. 


Northern Shan States .. 
Southern Shan States .. 
Pokokku Hill Tracts .. 
Chin Hills 


1S9 1 iSS 


II 

i 72 

5 

8 

16 

! 37 

,i 

'i 

10 

l 

i 7 

1 

1 

1 

ii 

ii 

; s 

2 

5 

2 

;i 3 

4 

3 

3 

; I 

| 

4 

1 

l 

j s 

z 

ii 1 

... 

ii 1 

1 

... 

h ... 

3 

si 

!i ° 

... 

;l 1 

... 

| 2 


ii 


ii 


h 

2 

1 1 

■i 


ii 

- 1 

ii 1 

... 

jj 2 

... 

1 


Contiguous parts 
! of other Provinces 
> (Chittagong and 
j Manipur). 


Persons. 

Males. 

S 

9 


Persons. 

Males. 

14 

■5 


35 32 3 38 34 

31 28 3 13 

1 


Outside India. 


18 19 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Emigration (ooo’s omitted ). 


Enumerated in 


District or Natural Division 
where born. 


District (or Natural 
Division). 


Contiguous District 
of Province. 


Other parts of 
Province. 


/. — Central Basin 

Prome 

Thayetmyo 

Pakfikku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin 

Kyauksfe 

Meiktila 

Yamkthin 

Myingyan 



4,008 1,898 2,110 


137 74 \ 63 


209 124 86 


II.— Deltaic Plains 

Rangoon 

Hanthawaddy 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzadu 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubm 

Pyaphn 

ThatUn 

To“"goo 


3,689 1,783 1,806 

gt 4+ 47 

410 203 207 

378 184 *9+ 

297 147 I 5° 

400 198 202 

490 238 252 

.. 57 128 J39 

255 I2 4 *3* 

143 7° 73 

377 189 188 

265 <3 2 *33 


III.— Northern Hill Districts 

Bhamo 
Myitkyina 
I Katha 

| Ruby Mines . ... 

| Upper Chindwin ... 


592 I 293 299 


80 4 2 

64 3 2 

187 9* 


42 44 

3 2 3 2 


73 81 | 




'.—Coast Ranges 
Akyab 

Northern Arakan 

Kyaukpyu 

Sands way 

Salween 

Air.herjt 

Tavoy 

M ergot 


1,403 700 694 ! 


4 S 3 248 234 *' 

21 n 10 

182 87 95 ! 

joo 49 5 J 

44. 2 3 1 31 

32 S , 1 C 4 > j 162 

«33 « % 

104 33 5* 


9 8 I 


i 

3 3 

2 1 [! 

- 1 *! 

o 4 


.3^-,, AMrUuJ Terri- \ ».«« 700 \ ” ; 

tuns. ! ; ! 

XacAern S>-»» Mates — J 897 l 9° * __ * , £ : 3 • 14 

Scoihera Shaa States ... ; **3 4a/; 8 -t 7| ■ ... 

Paid ** 4 Hof Tract* ••• ; ‘7 .9 j f ... j I 

.- .„ ; »> S - 7 : 01 — j ! 

. /, „r India I* too 5tr.a!I and their birth 


places axe 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Proportional Migration to and from each District. 


Number per milte of actual population 


Immigrants, 


Number of Females to i,ooo 
Males amongst 


District and Natural Division. 


Total. 

From contiguous 
districts. 

! » 

1 

3 


((«) j 

I.— Central Basin < |! 

UbJ h 


Prome 

Thayetmyo ... 
Pak8kku 
Minbu 
Mag we 
Mandalay ... 
Shwebo 
Sagaing _ ... 
Lower Chindwin 
Kyauksfe ... _ 
Meiktila 
Yamkthin ... 
Myingyan ... 

a 

II.— Deltaic Plains £ ^ 

Rangoon -.1 
Hanthawaddy 
Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bnssein 

Hcnzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapfin 

ThatSn 

Toungoo 


I It. -Northern Hill 

Districts. £ 


Bhamo ... - 
Myitkyina ... 
Katha 

Ruby Mines .. 
Upper Chindwin 

IV.— Coast Ranges \ 


Akyab 

Northern Arakan 

ICyaukpyu ... 

Sandoway ... 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 


V.— Specially, Ad- C (a) 
ministered } 
Territories. ((b) 


27 25 

8 18 



47 80 

45 03 

28 160 

69 186 


30 34 

62 


N. Shan States ... 11 4.1 1 7 

S. Shan States 
Pak8kku Hill Tracts 
Chin Hills ... 

II I 


(а) The upper figures for natural divisions give the proportional migration obtained by considering 
each district as a separate unit in calculating migration. 

(б) The lower figures for natural divisions give the proportional migration obtained by considering 
the natural division itself as the unit in calculating migration, 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Migration beiseen Natural Divisions com fared wit kigoi 

(ooo’s omitted). 



Number enumerated in Natural Drrisioa. 

Natural Dirisioa : a ^hlch born. 

1 

Central 

n 

Deltaic 

IU 

Merit era 

IV 

V 

Speciallt 


Basra. 

Plains. 

Hill 

Districts. 

Ranges. 

Administered 

Territories. 

i 

— — - 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

L — Central Basin $ 

4 ,ooS 

312 



■ 

* =4 

4 

6 

l 1901 ... ... 

3.569 

3 S 5 

=4 

5 

5 

II.— Deltaic Plains \ *£” "* - 

iS 

3 . 5^9 

I 

9 

X 


19 

3 . 0=3 

I 

6 - 

... 

III.— Northern Hill Districts ffjj” ”* 

20 

I 

593 

... 


(.I9OI ... 

5 

4 

4S2 

... 

... 

IV . -Coast Ranges { “* 

3 

26 

27 

... 

1,403 

1,170 

::: 

V. — Specially Administered Terri- ( 1911 , 

•> 

l6 

10 


14-16 

tories. t 1901 j 

6 

24 

10 

6 

1,117 


SUBSIDIARY Table V . — Migration betseen the Province and other farts of India. 


I 

f 

Immigrants to Burma. 

Emigrants from Burma. 

ti 

■ Excess (+) or Deficiency (— ) 
j o£ Immigration. 

* i_ 

1911. 

1901 . 

Variation. 

1911 . 

1901 , 

Variation 

i 

| »9tt. 

i 

1901. 

t 

j. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

! . 8 

9 

Grand total ... ... ’ 

494,899 

415,953 

+75,743 

13,353 

9,460 

*f 

1,442 

4 

| +433,797 

+408,493 

British territory ... ... j. 

432,022 

411,289 

+70,733 

12,734 

7,073 

-r 

3,215 

1 

i +471,729 

-i 

+404 f 11 

Ajmer.Mcrwara ... j 

199 

33 

+ 166 

... 




!l 4- 199 

+ 33 

Andamans and Nicobars ... 

45* 

36 

4- 4*5 

i,7i9 

... 


... 

| + 451 

+ 36 

Baluchistan 

30 

s 

+ 22 

39 

... 

+ 

30 

— 9 

4* 3 

Bengal ... ... , 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

67 , 9 s r 
75.736 

} 157.454 . 

-13,737 { 

’ J +66 
3,616 

^ 3,33° 

+', 752 ! 

; + 66,515 
,{ -f 72,120 

} + 154,1 n 

Bombay {including Aden) .. , 
Central Provinces and Berar 

11,782 

543 

6487 ; 

+ 6.295 

632 

302 

+ 

330 

j + 12,150 

+ 6,185 

2433 

~ *.585 

236 

3t5 

— 

79 

;i + 3 12 

+ r.SiS 

Coorg .. ... 

5 


+ 5 

,«« 

... 


* 

; i + 5 

... 

Madras ... . ‘ 

247,360 

iSo.SsS j 

4-57,532 

3,021 

io35 

+ 

486 

j +245439 

+ 133,293 

Ncrth-Wcst Frontier Pro- 1 

740 

IXS&El 

- 25466 

39 

I 802 


f 

S + 7U 

[ + 46,954 

\tncC5w 


■mi 


+ 

777 } 

! 

Punjab ... — ! 

25.595 

21,550 

+ 4,045 

1,550 

1 


C 

I + -4>o45 

J 

+ 6,760 

Uni’ed Provinces of Agra ’ 

5°-595 

7.554 

+43.04 1 

1426 

794 

— 

90 

1 + 49iS9 1 

and Oadh. 






| 


< 

States af-d Ajtncics .. 

9,713 

3.385 

+ 8,353 

809 

353 

+ 

258 

’1 + 9,109 

I 

+ 3,012 

I States ci Eastern Bengal 

678 

1,254 

- 556 - 

•«« 

... 


... 

•| + 678 

+ 1.134 

! .and Assam. 






* 


f Bated* 

*36 

1 

+ 135 

63 

25 

*f 

33 

| + 73 

— *4 

< Bengal States ... ... ' 

77* 


+ 77* 

... 

... 


... 

i + 77* 


— • a v is ... 

39 

J34 

- 85 

... 

... 


... 

! + 39 

+ 124 

! Central India Agency 

221 

240 

19 

13 

... 

-f“ 

«3 

j + 203 

+ 3+» 

J Crr.r-J Pr -since States ... 

75 

__ 

+ 75 


... 


... 

! + 75 

•«* 

Hyderabad 

1-5 75 

653 

+ 9*7 

1 S 5 

**4 

*r 

7f 

1 + *>3'>o 

+ 544 

+ 05 

' Kashnsie 

433 

63 

+ 365 

... 

3 

— 

3 

; + 433 

! C-tScn 

53 

»*• 

+ S3 

... 

... 


... 

'! + 53 

• •• 

^ Tf-ini-trvfc 

*24 


+ r:4 

23 

... 

+ 

33 

1 4- 102 


tirte ■■ if Msdfii States ... • 

“04 


+ /Of 

• •• 

... 


... 

i + 704 


t %iyi\j£Z. * » 

933 

4£3 

+ 431 

7/3 

JS 4 

+ 

89 

j 4- 660 

+ 268 

f* .4 r-.s r * aej.et { A gen- 












+ 3 


«** 


... 

S + 3 

... 

\ i^-aV « 

f f4 4 * 

vci -/vU” » 


35 

553 

+ 4jo 

+ r,3 27 

53 

27 

4 . 

'"26 

i + 505 

; + 1,727 

+ ^ 

+ 5*0 

U-oet-.i I'rc.-a-cs tNutfc* ... 

t iS 


+ 633 

IO 



... 

i 4 ^ 

*** 

i,u it 4*** U I wit# +.i i II *SS| ;-U| 

3 IS 

500 

r- 345 j 

r 1.315 : 

... 

... 



* 4 *45 

i 

+ too 

; U l ,s W* * i: 4 

2114 

709 

... 

2.022 

-2,032 

: + 2,114 ; 

1 

- tjtto 














CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 

86 . Scope of Chapter. — Nothing has occurred in the interval elapsing 
since the census of 1901 to change the broad general current of the religious life 
of the community. Its Buddhism still remains an imperfect amalgamation of the 
tenets of the two main schools of Buddhistic thought, the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana, the former introduced from Northern India and the latter from Ceylon. 
Although a fusion of the two branches was effected in the 1 ith century during the 
reign of Nawrata, King of Pagan, the different elements still remain as separate 
sects within the one religion, neither actively aggressive nor actively conciliatory 
towards each other. Underlying the philosophic and academic differences between 
the two sects, there exists a solid substratum of crude animism. For the great 
majority of Buddhists, their creed can still be described, in the words used by 
Mr. Eales in 1S91, as a thin veneer of philosophy laid over the main structure of 
Shamanistic belief. Animism, though it forms a considerable portion of the 
belief of all the indigenous races of the province, is only openly professed by the 
minor tribes, and in the modified form of ancestor worship, by the Chinese. 
The Hindu and Mahomedan religions are professed principally by recent immi- 
grants from India and their descendants, though there exist several communities 
of both religions who have been established in the province for many generations. 
Christianity continues to make progress among the Animistic tribes and races 
of the province, but produces little impression where Buddhism has established 
itself. The adherents of all other religious beliefs are numerically insignificant 
in comparison with those of the five religions mentioned. The absence of any 
fundamental changes in the religions of the province during the past decade, 
renders any detailed description of their principal characteristics unnecessary. 
Such descriptions have been given for the indigenous religions in previous census 
reports and in numerous standard works of reference, official and unofficial. 
This chapter will therefore be confined to a purely statistical discussion of the 
variation and distribution of the religious population of the province of Burma as 
revealed by the census returns. 

As religion rather than race was adopted as the primary basis of classi- 
fication of the population, most of the Imperial Tables give different aspects of the 
distribution of population classified by religion. Imperial Tables V and VI giving 
the distribution of the urban and the total population by religions are the most 
important for the purposes of this chapter. These have been supplemented by a 
series of six Subsidiary Tables, three of which (l, II and VI) have been designed 
to show the proportional distribution and variation of the main religions, the 
remaining three being devoted to a presentation of the distribution and variation 
of the members of Christian religion and its principal sects. They are as 
follows : — 

Subsidiary Table /. — General distribution of the population by religion. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by Districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Christians. Numbers and variations. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Races and Sects of Christians. (Actual numbers.) 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution of Christians per mille {a) races by 

sect and ( b ) sects by race. 

Sttbsidiary Table VI. — Religions of urban and rural population. 

87. Rates of Variation of Principal Religions since' 1891.— As in 
every other branch of census statistics, in Burma, the comparison of the numbers of 
adherents of the various religions is disturbed both by changes in census limits 
with each successive enumeration and by the progressive efficiency of enumeration 
from census to census. Between 1881 and 1891, the actual figures, the provincial 
proportions and the rates of variation, are modified by the inclusion of the greater 
part of Upper Burma for the first time within the sphere of the enumeration. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the inclusion of the Specially Administered Territories, 

15 
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*0.334.577 

; 9 ,iS 4 ,iji 

6 , 853.250 ' 


7«'473 

1 397o9<i> 

1634:0 ! 

• Hrrvia 

329777 

• 285484 

*73433 i 

Ma.-.«r.edin ... . 

430,777 

, 339446 

: 253.640 I 

i Chraiun ... *- 

jio.cSt 

i '47,535 

120,922 l 
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and the extension or census limits in the Northern Hill Districts, from the vague 
and ill-denned areas of 1S91 to the full district areas of 1901, caused similar 

disturbing modifications. In the past 
decade, the transfer of the estimated 
areas of 1901 (in the Pakokku Hill 
Tracts, the Kachin Districts of North 
Hsemvi in the Northern Shan States, 
the Karenni Subdivision in the South- 
ern Shan States, and in the Myit- 
kyina District) to areas of non- 
synchronous enumeration, and the 
extension of census limits into 
Kokang, West Manglun and the 
unadministered territory of the 
Pakokku Hill Tracts, have made it 
necessary to correct the total provin- 
cial figures, before it is possible to 
make an effective comparison of the variation which has occurred between 1901 
and 1911. Taking the figures as recorded at the census enumerations of 1891, 

1901 and 1911, the first marginal statement' 

shows the actual number of adherents of each 
religion returned within the census limits of 
the province at these three dates respec- 
tively. Even as a statical presentation of the- 
strength of the religions it is defective. In 
1901 no returns of the religion of 127,011 
persons within census limits were obtained ; 
and in 1891 there were 116,493 persons whose 
" ^ -- rc jjgj on cou |,j not be ascertained. But its 

defects as a statical presentation of the distribution of the population by religions 
are of minor character compared with its defects if utilised for the purpose of 
comparison. The percentages of variation from year to year given in the second 
marginal statement are vitiated not only by the omissions to record religion 
throughout the censusarea, but also by the changes in the census areas themselves. 
A closer approximation to reality can be obtained by confining the statistics 
Burma Proper. But though this eliminates the Specially Administered 

Territories whence the greatest sources 
of disturbance arise, there still remain 
two disturbing factors, the non-coincid- 
ence of the census area of 1891 with 
Burma Proper, and the absence of 
complete returns by religions from 
small areas in the Bhamo, Myitkyina 
and the Upper Chindwiu Districts in 
1901, and from wider areas in 1891. 
However, as it represents for the 
smaller area of Burma Proper a fairly 
close approximation to the actual 
religious distribution of the population, 
it is worthy of presentation. 'I he vari- 
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Lons per cent., calculated from these figures, and represented in the final marginal 
Utcmcr.t ot thli paragraph, are much truer indications of the rate of increase of 
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adherence to each 
trsose calculated from the total 
figures returned at the various enumerations. 
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PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT RELIGIONS SINCE issi. '9* 

88. Proportionate Distribution of Different Religions since 1881 : — 

In the inherently difficult task of attempting to measure the extent of variations of 
incompletely recorded religions over 
progressively changing areas, the 
method of simple percentages of in- 
crease, even when corrected for iden- 
tical areas, is open to several objec- 
tions. An alternative method, by 
which the effect of the absence of a 
record of religions for a portion of the 
population can be eliminated, and the 
effect of changes of area illustrated, is 
to compare the percentages of the 
population recorded under each re- , 

ligion for each census enumeration. Before the calculation is made, the population 
for which no records of religion have been recorded is omitted, and the percentages 
show the actual proportions of the adherents of the several religions free frorn all 
disturbing errors. But though the figures in each vertical column in the marginal 
statement are free from error with respect to each other, each vertical column 
represents a calculation over a distinct and different area from that for the re- 
maining columns. The figures for the year 1SS1 are for the area then known as 
British Burma; those for 1891 are for a vague and indefinite area including most 
of Upper Burma ; those for 1901 are for the whole province less the estimated 
areas and the areas omitted from census operations for that year. Those for 
1911 are for the whole province within census limits. The effect of the succes- 
sive extensions of census limits on the figures for the distribution by religions can 
be seen by comparing the entries in the various columns. In 1S91, the extension 
of the census area to include the predominantly Buddhist portion of Upper Burma 
raised the proportion of Buddhists from 87 to 90 per cent., and depressed the 
percentages of all the remaining religions. In 1901, the extension of the census 
area to include the Specially Administered Territories and the previously omitted 
portions of the Northern Hill Districts unduly enhanced the percentage of 
Animists. In 191 1, the extension of the classification of religions over a number of 
areas peopled almost exclusively by Animistic tribes again caused the percentage 
of Animists to be raised to a figure considerably above that of J901. The vari- 
ations in the proportionate distribution of the population by religion from census 
to census, is due to changes in the census area to a greater extent than to changes 
in the relative numbers of the persons professing each religion. 

89. Buddhism. — Buddhism is the religion professed by 10,384,579 persons 
in Burma. Despite nominal increases of 33 percent, and 13 per cent, in the 
number of its adherents for the past two decades, its proportion of the total in- 
habitants recorded has diminished successively from 90.53 per cent, in 1891 to 
88-62 per cent, in 1901, and to S5'72 per cent, in 1911. It has been seen that 
both the abnormal increase of 33 per cent, from 1S91 to 1901 and the successive 
diminutions in its proportional numbers are due largely to extensions of religious 
classification over wider areas at each census. A consideration of the variation 
for 1891-1901 over Burma Proper, reduced the increase from 33 to 19 per cent., 
though even the latter figure is somewhat enhanced beyond, its true value by 
the want of absolute coincidence in the areas over which the variation is calculated. 

Considering the distribution and variation within the natural divisions of the 
province, the Central Basin assumes priority, not only because it contains a greater 
number of Buddhists than is found in any other natural 
division, but also on account of the high percentage 
the Buddhists bear to the total population. In the 
twenty years that have elapsed since 1891 the propor- 
tion of Buddhists has varied by a small fraction per 
cent, only Inipn it was 96-02 per cent., leaving 
slightly less than four per cent, for the adherents of all 
the remaining religions. If the urban population be 
excluded, the percentage of Buddhists rises to 97'69 
per cent, of the whole, while in certain districts an even 
higher percentage of Buddhism is found. Five districts 

show a proportion of over 98 per cent., and two, Myingyan and the Lower CJiind- 
win Districts, have a Buddhist population of99'i3and 99 26 per cent, of their 
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total populations respectively. • One cause of the maintenance of the proportion at 
a consistently high level is the gradual extension of the Buddhist faith amon* the 
Animist population. The immigration of Hindus and Mahomedans into this 
division of the province would have affected the proportions to a slightly greater 
extent, but for the steady additions made to the adherents of Buddhism from the 
members of animistic tribes. It was this transfer from Animism to Buddhism 
which increased, the proportions of . Buddhists between 1891 and 1901, despite 
the fact tnat the increase in the Buddhist population was depleted below its natural 
rate from 12 to 9 per cent, for the decade by extensive migration from this area 
to Lower Burma. - The close coincidence of racial with religious divisions give 
the figures an important significance in connection with the future of the indige- 
nous races of the province. During the period of rapid transition, occurring sub- 
sequent to the elimination of the consolidating influences of the existence of a 
national court, at a time when economic tendencies were drawing the Buddhist 
population from the districts of the Central Basin, and were attracting non-Bud- 
dhist inhabitants to its towns, a marked, decline in the percentage of the Buddhist 
population of this area might have been anticipated. The maintenance of the 
Buddhist population at such a high proportionate level, and the recovery of the 
rate of increase for the decade from 9 per cent, in 1891-1901 to 12 per cent, in 
1901-19x1, in spite of the adverse influences which might have been expected to 
produce contrary results, demonstrates a religious and racial stability of an excep- 
tionally high degree. The influences which are popularly supposed to be rapidly 
effecting the doom of the Burmese race, when seen in their true proportions, are 
found to be, for an area comprising one-third of the population of the province, of 
a superficial nature only. 

Immigration from India has played a much greater part in affecting the 
proportion of Buddhist population in the districts of the Deltaic Plains, than in. 

those of the Central Basin. Commencing from 1881 
the percentage has declined with each successive 
census from 90' 12 to 85‘32 in 1911. The decline 
is relative not absolute. A reference to Subsidiary 
Table I will shew that concurrently with the decline 
in the percentage of the total population, there have 
been increases of 29, 22 and 12 per cent, in the 
actual numbers of Buddhists in this area for the three 
decades 1SS1-1S91, 1S91-1901 and 1901-1911, re- 
spectively. Though Buddhism increased during the 
first two of these three decades at a rate considerably 
above the natural rate of increase of population for the 
province, the immigration of Hindus and Mahomedans caused increases of their 
numbers at still higher rates, and thereby diminished the proportionate numbers 
of the Buddhist population. A reference to the percentages for the urban and 
rural populations given on Subsidiary Table VI- indicates that the relative decline 
has been marked in the former and but slight in the latter. The percentage of 
S5"32 for the year 1911 is the resultant of a percentage of 90^0 for the Buddhist 
population in the rural areas, and of 51-48 only for the Buddhist population in 
towns. Thus, although the Buddhist inhabitants of the towns in the Deltaic 
Plains amount to but slightly over one-half of the urban population, outside their 
limits the number of Buddhists is over 90 per cent, of the rural population, 
f he additions to the number of Buddhists by migration which caused increases of 
29 ami 22 per cent, in past decades have now ceased, and a moderate 

increase of >2 per cent., closely approximating to the natural increase of births 
over deaths, has been recorded tor the period from 1901 to 1911. This does 
r.ot indicate that the proportion of Buddhists to the total population will neces- 
sarily continue to decline. The decrease in migration is apparent among Hindus 
and Mahomedans to an equal degree. It is probable that the percentage of 
iiuildnist population in the rural areas will commence to increase gradually, while 
even in towns the, decline in the proportion of Buddhists has apparently approached 
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ogressive decline :n the percentage of the Buddhist population in the 
gs- from rSSi to 1901 has ceased and a slight movement in a contrary 
Cl 3* a c j Cc C* i C 'C ; t in the decade 1931 to 1911. This is due principally 
uac?. the extension of Buddhism among the animistic trines of the 
;U u-.c Northern Arakan District:', and the diminution of the. Hmcu 
<-i the Amherst District. There are many reasons for the *ow 
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percentage of Buddhists as compared with the percentages for the Central Basin 
and the Deltaic Plains. Both Akvab and Mergui Distiiets contain large indigenous 
Mahcmcdan populations, and proximity to the sea has induced a comparatively 

large Italian immigration especially into the ports of 

Akvab, Mouimein and Margin. The apparent dim- 
inution of the Buddhist population by 3 per cent, from 
1891 to 1 90 1 is due to a readjustment el district 
boundaries which atn eted the area of the Amherst 
and Tb. non Districts in the interval. It has not been 
possible to adjust the population for the changed 
boundaries. 

The recorded proper lions of Buddhists to total 
population in the Northern Hill Districts and the 
Specially Administered Territories for the year 1901 
have but little relation to reality. They are the 
proportions existing over an artificial area determined 
effecting a census enumeration. Tire percentages for 
approach to reality though they are still the result of 
a record over incomplete areas, ai d of an assumption 
that the population of the estimated areas are com- 
posed entirely of Ar.imists. The low proportions of 
Buddhists are due to tire large number of animistic 
races within the areas of the-e two natural divisions. 

Only the Kalita ami Kuhy Mines Districts, with 
percentages of 95-43 and 96 02 per cent, respec- 
tively, can compare with the distiiets of the Central 
Basin in the strength of their Buddhist popu- 
lations. 
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A general review »»f the distribution of the Buddhist population, and a more 
detailed iuvotigathm uf the rate of increase tor the past decade, the only one free 
from disturbing changes of area, demonstrates 
that there is an extremely steady increase at a 
rate slightly exceeding the natural rate of the 
increase of population. In the main portion of the 
province comprised within the Central Basin and 
the Deltaic Plains, where Buddhism is the religion 
professed by 96 and 85 per cent, of the popu- 
lation respectively, the rates of increase are 
approximately equal ; but whereas in the Central 
Basin the percentage to the total population has 
been maintained at an extremely high level, in the 
Deltaic Plains, it has been progressively reduced 
by an immigration of Hindus in sufficient strength to appreciably modify the 
proportionate distribution. In the three natural divisions comprising the outlying 
portions of the province, the percentage of Buddhist population is much lower 
than in the two central divisions. But the rate of increase is somewhat above the 
natural rale, representing the tendency of Buddhism to absorb the members of 
the animistic races who are brought within its sphere of influence. Neither the 
immigration of Hindu and Mahomedau races in large numbers into the province 
nor the efforts of Christian missionaries, have produced any appreciable effect on 
the steady progress of Buddhism and its rate of advance. Though its percentage 
of increase is less than that of any of the remaining four religions, the actual increase 
in the number of its adherents is greater than that of all the remaining religions 
in the province combined. And though its proportion to the total population has 
slowly declined through extensions of area and the immigration of non-Buddhists, 
it still continues to be the religion of over S5 per cent, of the total inhabitants of 
the province. 
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90. Animism. — Animism, or spirit worship, is in one respect the universal 
religion of the indigenous races of Burma The acceptance of the Buddhist 
faith by no means involves a cessation of belief in the existence of nats or spirits, 
or of the performance of the rites and ceremonies in their honour. The statistics 
recorded for Buddhists and Animists in the census returns merely differentiate 
between those Animists who hat e added to their belief a more or less thorough 
assimilation of the tenets of Buddhistic faith and philosophy, and those Ammisrs 
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who have not made such an addition, Mr. Lewis in describing the Buddhism of 
the Burman writes : — 


‘‘Animism supplies the solid constituents that hold the faith together, Buddhism the 
superficial polish Far be it from me to underrate the value of that philosophic veneer, It 
has done all that a polish can do to smooth, to beautify, and to brighten, but to the end of 
time it w.11 never be anything more than a polish? In the hour of great heart-searchings, 
it is profitless as the Apostles sounding brass. It is then that the Burman falls back upon 
his primaeval beliefs. Let but the veneer be scratched, the crude animism that lurks must 
out. Let but his inmost vital depths be touched, the Burman stands forth an Animist 
confessed. 


- This toleration of primitive beliefs not inherent in the teaching of Buddha is 
the principal cause of ready assimilation of Buddhism by the members of the 
animist races of the province. No recantation of their existing beliefs is necessary. 
All that, is required is the acceptance of a few positive precepts which do not 
actively proscribe what has been previously believed. It follows that there is 
but a broad vague indefinite line of demarcation between the two categories, 
Buddhism and Animism. They shade off gradually into each other, the superficial 
veneer of Buddhism existing in many degrees of attenuation. 

The religion given by the majority of the Chinese in the province is ancestor- 
worship, or as it is translated in the vernacular, nat-worship or animism. A few 
(71) Chinese gave Confucianism as their religion, and there were small numbers 
of Chinese Buddhists, Mahomedans and Christians, but animism is the correct 
designation to apply to a belief implying the existence of a spirit world peopled 
with beings producing human characteristics and emotions in an intensified degree. 
The inclusion of the Chinese population among the Animists introduces into this 
religious group an element of heterogeneity. It includes on the one hand, the 
primitive tribes, too backward and uncivilised to have accepted Buddhism, and on 
the other hand, the representatives of the oldest existing civilisation in the world, 
t A statistical analysis of the Animist population of the province is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. Even considering the variation for the past decade 

only, it is necessary to make 
allowance for the extension 
of census limits to include 
Kokang, West Manglun and 
the unadministered area of 
the Pakokku Hill Tracts, 
and for the absence of any 
religious classification in 
1901 in the administered 
area of the Pakokku Hill 
Tracts, in the Kachin Dis- 
tricts of North Hsenwi, in 
Karenni, and in the estimat- 
ed portions of the Upper 
Chindwin, Bhamo, and Myitkyina Districts. It is possible to correct the figures 
obtained from the census returns so that these disturbances shall be eliminated, 

but to carry the corrections 
back for previous years 
would entail a large amount 
of labour with but little 
profit. The effect of the 
corrections is to reduce the 
variations in the Northern 
- Hill Districts and the Spe- 
cially Administered Ter- 
ritories from 81 and 130 per 
cent, to 67 and 30 per cent., 
respectively, and to reduce 
the provincial rate of increase 
from 76 to 32 per cent. But 
even these figures are open to suspicion. It is among the Animist tribes m the 
north of the province and in the remote portions of nearly every district in the 
province, that errors of enumeration are most likely to occur, and. though 
improved and closer administration in such areas has now resulted in better 
enumeration, previous errors are still a source of disturbance in comparisons, of 
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Animist population, 1901-1911. 
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rates of variation. The increases of 6 and x i per cent, in the Central Basin 
and the Deltaic Plains can be accepted as being' a true representation of the 
probable rate of increase. The increases of 67 and 30 per 
cent, in the Northern Hill Districts and the Specially Adminis- 
tered Territories are. due, partly to under-enumeration in 1901, 
and partly to immigration from Chinese territory, or from the 
unadministered areas within British territory, as well as to 
natural increase. The increase of 67 per cent, for the Deltaic 
Plains is due principally to the immigration of Chinese. 

In iSSi, the Animist population formed 3‘84 percent, of 
the total population of British Burma. In 1S91, the extension 
of census limits over Upper Burma (excluding the localities 
where the Animist population resided) led to a reduction 
to 2'2 1 per cent. Successive extensions of census limits 
to areas where Animists. form large portions of the 
population, have resulted in increases in the proportion 
of the Animist population to the total population of the 
census area of the province to 3*85 and 5*79 respec- 
tively. The percentage of 5*79 is the resultant of widely 
varying percentages in different portions of the province 
ranging from ’94 per cent, in the Central Basin to 24*78 
per cent, in the Specially Administered Territories. The 
percentage rises to 9 973 in the Pakokku Hill Tracts, 

9S* 1 6 per cent, in the Chin Hills and 89*15 percent, 
in the Northern Arakan District, while in KyaukseS and Lower Chindwin Districts, 
it falls to *01 and *02 per cent, respectively. 
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91. Hinduism. — The numbers of the Hindu population of Burma are less 
affected by changes in the census area than those of the Buddhist and Animist 
inhabitants. It is true that the in-, 
crease in the proportion of Hindus 
to the total population is modified 
by the inclusion of fresh areas 
containing no Hindu inhabitants, 
but the actual variations in their 
numbers can be accepted without 
intricate corrections. The in- 
crease in the number of Hindus 
(104,195) for the period 1901-1911 
is slightly less than the increase in the previous decade, but on the increased 
numbers the percentage of variation has decreased considerably, being 36 only, 
as against a previous increase of 65 per cent. The 
increase is a compound of three factors, immigration, 
increase of births over deaths for the Hindu population of 
the country, and the children of mixed marriages of Hindus 
with women of Burmese race. The first is the most 
important factor numerically, the bulk of the immigrants 
into the province from India being Hindus. As to 
the natural increase of the Hindu population actually 
resident within the country, it is exceedingly small 
owing to the large disparity between the male and female population, and 
it is a matter of doubt whether the births would exceed the deaths. However, 
the excess of males to the extent to which they have intermarried with 
the Burmese is being separately considered. Excluding these, as there is a 
high proportion of married women among the Hindu females in the province 
there is probably a fair rate of natural increase in the Hindu community which 
has not intermarried with the Burmese. As to the part played in the increase 
in the number of Hindus by the marriage of the surplus Hindu males with 
women of Burmese race, it is extremely difficult to form an estimate. Most of 
the children of such unions are brought up as Burmans and as members of 
the Buddhist religion. A small minority are brought up strictly as Hindus in 
the full sense of the term, fulfilling the three requirements necessary to constitute 
a true member of the Hindu community, namely, membership of a recog- 
nised Hindu caste, acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Brahmans, and 
veneration of the cow. But intermediate between these two classes of persons 
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born of mixed Hindu and Burmese marriages, there is a large and indefinite 
number of persons who can only be defined by the contradictory term, “ Casteless 
Hindus.” The general disintegration of caste Jn Burma 
renders such an anomaly possible. Membership of a caste 
is not essential for the social life of a Hindu, as in India. 
The large increase in the numbers of Hindus returned as 
being unable to claim membership of any caste is due 
partly to the increase in the number of persons of mixed 
race who have not been brought up as Buddhists, nor as 
strict Hindus, but' have adopted generally Hindu modes 
of life. In the second generation of this class of Hindus, 
owing to the small number of females and to familiarity with the people and 
customs of the country, intermarriage with the Burmese is common, and there 
is a great probability of their children assuming Burmese race and professing 
the Buddhist religion. It would be impossible to obtain a quantitative analysis 
of the portion of the increase of 104,195 Hindus between 1901 and 1911 due 
to. each of the three contributaries, immigration, natural increase among the 
Hindu population, and the adoption of Hinduism by the children of mixed 
parentages. . The first is a declining factor at the present moment, the second is 
a small but increasing factor, and the third is probably increasing with the excess 
of the Hindu male population. 

The distribution of the Hindu population throughout the province is very 
uneven. About 70 per cent, is to be found in the Deltaic Plains where it forms 

6‘47 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. The greatest degree of con- 
centration is to be found in Ran- 
goon where the Hindu community 
now considerably exceeds the 
Buddhist community in point of 
numbers. Generally the percent- 
age of Hindus to the total popu- 
lation varies inversely with the 
distance from Rangoon, amount- 
ing to 1 o' 6 o per cent, in the 
surrounding district of Hantba- 
waddy, and 8 per cent, in Pegu 
to 1 ‘24 per cent, in Henzada. In small the Coast Ranges, with a percentage of 
Hindus amounting to 2435 of the total population, the distribution is equally 
varied, ranging from 6'49 per cent, in Amherst District to '32 per cent, in 
Kyaukpyu. The low percentage of increase of 5 per cent, between 1901 
and 1911 is due to a stationary Hindu population in Akyab District and to 
actual decreases in the Amherst and Sandoway Districts. In the Central Basin, 
the number of Hindus (44,022) amounts to only ro7 of the total population. 
More than a third of the Hindus in this division are to be found in the Mandalay 
District. 

An alternative method of measuring the distribution of the Hindu population 
in Burma is by utilising the distinction between urban and rural areas. The 
unevenness of the distribution when considered territorially is largely due to the 
fact that it is determined by industrial and occupational considerations, rather 
than by a gradual dispersion of the Hindu immigrants over the province. The 
marginal statement below illustrates the several aspects of the distribution of the 
Hindu population considered from the criterion of residence in town or country. 
The element of comparative uniformity is to be found in the column showing the 
percentage of the total Hindu population which resides in towns. The variation of 
such percentage is narrow, ranging from 42’45 per cent, to 58’39 P er cent, in the 
four natural divisions having urban areas with a general percentage for the province 
of 53‘27. This suggests that however irregular may be the distribution of the 
Hindu population over the different parts of the province, there is a general ten- 
dency for it to be divided into two approximately equal portions resident in town 
and country, respectively. Another method of presenting the fact, of the undue 
congregation of the Hindu community in towns is that i8‘4o per cent, of the 
total urban population are Hindus, as against r66 per cent, of the total rural 
population for the Hindus resident in rural areas. 

It is worthy to note in connection with the question of the distribution of 
the Hindu population in Burma that the members of the Hindu community of 
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Rangoon are greater than those of any other religious community in that' town./ 
In 1901 the number of Buddhists slightly exceeded the number of Hindus, and 
they formed 


Urban and Rural distribution of Hindu population. 


35-60 and 35-33 
per cent, respec- 
tively of its 
total population. 

The balance has 
now moved deci- 
sively in favour of 
the Hindus who 
now out-number 
the Buddhists by- 
te), SS3 and com- 
prise 36-94 per 
cent, of the total 
population to 
33-23 per cent. 

attained by the Buddhist community. It is the relative diminution of the Buddhist 
community in Rangoon from 50-03 per cent. 1033-23 per cent, within the past 30 
years, during which time the Hindus 
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have increased from 26-74 to 36-94 
per cent, of the whole, that has given 
rise to the theory that the Burmese 
race is doomed to early extinction 
by being submerged by the mass of 
Indian immigration. This theory 
ignores the fact that the members 
of the Buddhist races have during 
that period found outlets for their 
increasing population in directions 
far more.lucrative, and far more congenial to their temperament, than would have 
been provided by their concentration in large numbers in Rangoon. The Bud- 
dhist races have been extending the cultivation of 
the province, while the Hindus liave been concerned 
rather with the collection, transformation and export 
of its crops. It is to this racial division of labour 
that the comparative decline of the indigenous 
races of Burma in its principal city must be attri- 
buted. The assumption that it is typical of 
provincial conditions, or that it is capable of indefinite 
continuation, is contrary to experience, to all 
records of the population, and to the probabilities 
of the future development of the province. 

Although the percentages of increase of 65 per cent, and 36 per cent, in the 
numbers of Hindus in the province are indicative of high though declining rates of 
increase, the absolute numbers concerned are so 
small that they make but a slight difference in 
the proportions of Hindus for the whole province. 

Between iSSi and 1S91 the decline in the pro- 
portion of Hindus to the total population was due 
to the addition of Upper Burma to the census 
area. In the past two decades the increase has 
been from 2-28 per cent, to 3-21 per cent., if 
measured over the whole census area, or to 
3*63 per cent., if the disturbance of changing 
areas is eliminated by reckoning the proportion 
over Burma Proper only. Whether the higher or the lower percentage be 
taken, the extent of Hinduism in Burma is very slight in . comparison with the 
numbers of the total population. Its actual significance is even slighter than its 
numbers would indicate. The 389,679 Hindus, even if forming a homogeneous 
and aggressive body, strict in their caste observances and conservative in .their 
modes and customs of life, forming as they do less than four per cent, of the total 
population, would have but littte effect on the national life of, the province. But, 
there are no indications whatever that they are capable of making the most of- 
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their small numbers. Their caste system is in a state of disintegration. More 
than a quarter of their numbers are casteless, to use a term which "describes their 
condition better than the term “outcast.'’ . They are without a caste, not because 
they have been excluded from participation in the benefits of a caste organisation, 
but because caste has ceased to be a necessary portion of their social and economic 
equipment, if membership of a caste be considered as an essential condition of 
inclusion in the term Hindu, then large, numbers returned as Hindus in Burma, are 
Hindus in name only. Indeed, the majority of the Hindus in the province are ripe 
for absorption by the indigenous Buddhist races. The process is continually 

in operation, but it is being continually obscured by the 

n~rr.i, -on. large amount of immigration from India. It is not’ only 

the casteless portion of the Hindu community which is 

,, , . being assimilated. The excess males, numbering on 1,1 12, 

Females ... 73,533 are either temporary immigrants or are likely to mter- 

marry with women of Burmese race. In the former case, 

Db-iri'y lit [P they do not add to the permanent strength of the Hindu 

" ~ community, and in the latter case, though they may retain 

their cutward adherence to Hinduism, the process of 
absorption, which may take two or three generations to complete, has already 
commenced. The continuance of Hinduism in Burma on any but the most 


Mates 

Females 


Diiparity .. 


$c6,7co 

73.55S 


131,112 


limited scale is dependent on a high rate of immigration into the province. It 
has been seen that during the past few years, the How of Indian immigration, or 
rather, the net gain to the province by immigration, has been reduced. Should 
any development occur by which the amount of immigration should continue to be 
reduced appreciably, the Hindu community in Burma is not established on a 
sufficiently stable basis to resist absorption by the Buddhist races. Buddhism 
arose as a protest against the Brahmanic system of caste, and experience in 
Burma demonstrates that it operates as a disintegrating influence on the caste 
of the members of the Hindu community settled in the province. But for the 
fact that Hinduism has in the past received constant additions to its strength 
from India, the processes of disintegration and absorption would have proceeded 
at a more rapid pace. Even fortified by immigration, Hinduism remains a passive 
rather than an active force in the province, its numerical strength is far in excess 
of the real amount of vitality it possesses. Many of its members are Hindus in 
name only, some having no caste at all,, and others claiming castes to which they 
are no; entitled. “ Hindu ” in Burma is a general term used to denote those 
persons of Indian birth and parentage who do not belongto other religions, rattier 
than to describe a person holding membership of a recognised caste. It . is a 
r.egulve, or a remainder category, comprising numerous dements not actively 
belonging to it, except in the negative sense that they can be more easily entered 
ur. ;er the designation “Hindu” than under any other term of classification. 
Ai such it- intluence and import snee are not proportionate to its numbers. 
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of the increase, it is certain that natural increase among the Mahomedans them- 
selves and intermarriage with the Burmese have far more effect on the variation 
than is the case with the Hindus. 

Natural increase by the excess of 
births over death is greater because 
the disparity of the sexes is less. 

In tgoi, there were 119,347 Maho- 
medan females in Burma compared 
with 48,544 Hindu females at that 
date, and the natural increase must 
necessarily have been greater among 
the Mahomedans, especially as they form a rural and an indigenous population to a 
greater extent than the H indus. As for intermarriage with the Burmese, the greater 
excess of Hindu males giving opportunities for a 
larger degree of intermarriage, would suggest that 
of the increases of Hindu and Mahomedan popula- 
tions by this contributory, that for the Hindus 
would be the greater. But this a priori deduction 
needs to be discounted by two facts. The first is 
that a very large proportion of the excess of 
-Hindu males consists of temporary immigrants, 
who do not intermarry and do not contribute to the increase of population. The 
second is that of the children of such intermarriages, those of Mahomedan and 
Burmese parentage with very few exceptions go to 
increase the numbers of Mahomedans, while only a 
minority of those of Hindu and Burmese parentage 
are to be counted as Hindus. 

Over 52 per cent, of the Mahomedan inhabi- 
tants of Burma dwell in the districts of the Coast 
Ranges where they form 1472 per cent, of the total 
population. This high percentage is principally due to the number of Mahomedans 
in Akyab (186,323) where they comprise 33’66 per cent, or over one-third of 
the population of the district. 

Indeed, in this one district, 44 
per cent, of the Mahomedans of 
the province are congregated. 

Mergui and Amherst Districts 
also show the comparatively 
high proportions of 8’8 1 and6‘22 
per cent, of their total population 
as being Mahomedans. In the 
Deltaic Plains, only Rangoon, 
with i 8 - 62 per cent, of its 
population returned as Mahomedan, rises above the provincial percentage of 3-47. 
In the Central Basin, the two districts of Mandalay and Yambthin contribute half 
the Mahomedan population of the whole division. The 
increase in the Mahomedan population varies from 1 7 per 
cent, in the Coast Ranges to 37 per cent, in the Deltaic 
Plains, with a provincial increase of 24 per cent. This is 
about double the natural rate of increase. However, it is 
difficult to use the term natural rate of increase with respect 
to a population comprising a large excess of males, who 
intermarry readily with the women of another community. 

It is possible by utilising the statistics of the Zerbadi 
community to demonstrate the large effect produced by intermarriage with the 
Burmese, on the increase of the Mahomedan population. It is responsible for 
nearly a half of the total increase for the decade 1901 — 1911. The remaining 
increase must be distributed between immigration, and the natural increase of 
the Mahomedan population not affected by intermarriage. It is impossible 
to estimate their respective proportions, but it is obvious that compared with the 
part played by immigration in the increase of the Hindu population, it occupies 
but a subordinate place in the increase of the Mahomedans of the province. 

In considering the distribution of the Mahomedan population between urban and 
rural areas, it is necessary to consider separately the figures for the province 
when Akyab district, is included, and when it is omitted. The effect of its large 
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Mahomedari' rural 1 population ( is so great, that, if included, the rural exceeds the 
urban ’.population, the latter being only 35-15 per cent, of the total Mahomedan 

community. If 
excluded, the 
urban population 
is the greater 
being 58-35 per 
cent. of the 
whole. Apart 
from Akyab dis- 
trict, the Maho- 
rnedans dwelling 
in rural areas do 
not even amount 
to one per cent, 
of the total 
rural population, 

■ 93. Comparison of Hindu and Mahomedan Populations.— -In his 
Census Report for 1901, Mr. Lowis makes the following comments on the respec- 
tive rates of increase of the Hindu, and Mahomedan communities in Burma: — 

' “ The Hindus have increased within the past ten years at the rate of no less than 63 
per cent., and of every ten thousand persons inhabiting Burma Proper, 303 on an average 
now profess the Hindu faith. The rise of 63 per cent, is lower than that whicli took place 
during the preceding decade (77 per cent.), and when compared with the 1S72 — 81 figures 
(140 per cent.), dwindles into comparative insignificance. As it is, however, it is nearly 
double the Mahomedan rate of growth during the same decade. Everything points to 
the fact that the Hindus are. gradually asserting their vast numerical superiority, and that, 
when their prejudices agains_t sea voyages have been overcome, they are bound to outstrip 
all other competitors. In 1872 the number of Musalmans in British Burma was nearly three 
times as great as that of Hindus. Year by year during the past thirty years the disparity 
has been reduced; Census after Census has shown that the Hindus were creeping up. 
They are still behind the Mahomedans in number, and, so far as one can. judge at this 

stage, they are not likely to 
have passed them even at the 
next decennial enumeration, 
but there seems to be no 
question that, unless the 
resources of the country first 
give out, they will in the end 
out number them.” 

The marginal state- 
ment indicates that the 
same tendencies noted by 
Mr. Lowis are operating, 
though with reduced intensity. The Hindu and Mahomedan populations are both 
increasing at a slower rate than formerly, but the Hindu increase still maintains 
its lead both absolutely and relatively. It has diminished the superiority of 
the numbers of Mahomedans, but is still 31,09s behind. It is at present 
highly questionable whether the same tendencies will continue for the ensuing 
decade. The changes in migration observable during the past few years, if 
continued, will affect the Hindu population adversely to a much greater extent 
than the Mahomedan population is likely to be affected. The Hindu community 
is less firmly established. Its increase is more dependent on a continuation of a 
highly abnormal distribution of population which is rapidly being modified. It is 
more liable to adverse external influences and to internal disintegration. Now that 
the era of rapid transition succeeding the annexation of Upper Burma has 
closed, and a period of more steady progress set in, it is probable that the 
rate of increase of the adherents of the two religions will tend to approximate,- and 
even that the Mahomedans may increase at a more rapid rate than the Hindus. 
Unless conditions change, it is not probable that the Hindus will be equal to the 
Mahomedans in numbers by the date of the next census. 

94. Christianity. — The number of Christians in Burma on the date of the _ 
census was 210,081, an increase of 42 per cent, on the number returned in 1901. 
This rate of increase is nearly double of the rate of increase for the previous decade. 
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Urban and Rural distribution of Mahomedan population. j 
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but -if Akyab be included the percentage rises to. 2-48. 
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If allowance be made for the variations of census area, the rates of increase for 
the two period are almost exactly in the ratio of two to one, being approximately 42 
and 21 per cent, 
respectively. 

There have 
been abnormally 
large rates of in- 
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crease in the 
Northern Hill 
Districts and in 
the Specially Ad- 
ministered Terri- 
tories, but these 
do not represent 
large actual in- 
creases. In 1901, 

Christianity was 

the creed of a very small proportion of the inhabitants of these natural divisions, and 
the large percentages are to be considered merely as indications of favourable pro- 
gress over new ground. In the older and more settled natural divisions, the rate of 
increase ranges from 35 per cent in the Deltaic Plains to 46 per cent, in the 
Coast Ranges. Nearly 79 per cent, of the Christians in the province are to be 
found in the districts of the natural division termed the Deltaic Plains. This is 
the only natural division where the number of Christians exceeds one per cent, of 
the total population, though in a few districts of 
the other divisions this percentage is exceeded. 

The percentage of 3'Si for the Deltaic Plains is 
the resultant of variations in distribution from 
9'44 per cent, of the total population in 
Toungoo to 'S9 per cent, in Thatdn. In Rangoon, 
the percentage is 7‘S6, and Bassein comes next 
with 6’33 per cent. But little impression has been 
made by missionary effort on the compact solid' 

Buddhism of the Central Basin. It is among the 
Animistic races of the Northern Hill Districts and 
the Specially Administered Territories, that the 
most promising field for the spread of Christian 
doctrine is to be found, and where missionary 
activity is being increasingly exerted. 

Of the indigenous races of the province, the 
Karens have accepted the teachings of Christianity most readily. The number of 
Karen Christians is 130,271, which is slightly under 12 per cent, of the total.Karen 
population. They form about 62 per cent, of the total number of Christians. 
Burmese come next with 
17,666 Christian converts, 
a disproportionately small 
result for the amount of 
attention and energy spent 
in Burmese missions. 

Greater success is being 
obtained among the 
Shans, Talaings and 
Kachins where compara- 
tively new fields of mission- 
ary enterprise are being 
opened out. There are 
23,089 Indian Christians, 
the majority of whom are 
immigrants from Madras. 

The denominational 
distribution of the 13,443 
persons of European and allied races, and of the 11,106 Anglo-Indians, differs 
widely from the proportionate distribution by denominations of the whole Christian 
community. Among the Europeans, the Anglicans come first with 7, 022 adherents 
or 52"2 per cent-, of the whole, the Roman Catholics following with 3,594 or 26 7 
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Distribution of European and Anglo-Indian population by sect. 
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per cent. Next in order come the Presbyterians with 875 or 6-5 per cent., while 
the Baptists, the largest community in point of numbers in the province, is fourth 
with 759 or 5'6 per cent.- Among Anglo-Indians, the order is modified, the 
Roman Catholics claiming 5,9! 8 adherents or 53'3 per cent., the Anglicans coming 
second with 3,713 or 33-5 per cent., and the Baptists third with 957 or 8'6 pe'r 
cent. The number of members of the remaining denominations are numerically 
small, both for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

95. Christian Denominations.— Nearly 97 per cent, of the Christians 
of the province belong to three main denominations, the Baptist with 58 per cent., 

the Roman Catholic with 29 per 
cent., and the Anglican with nearly 
10 per cent, of the total. It is satis- 
factory to note that the efforts of the 
ministers of religion to secure more 
definite entries of the exact denomina- 
tion of the adherents to their faith have 
resulted in a large diminution in the 
numbers of doubtful or unspecified 
entries. In 1901, these amounted to 
18,622 entries, even after the Census 
Superintendent was able to infer from 
, the locality of enumeration what the 
sect of native Christians probably was, 
and to show the persons concerned, 
accordingly. At the census of 1901, 
the unspecified Christians numbered 
but 3,363, of whom 2,782 returned 
themselves as Protestants. With the exception of the three denominations already 
mentioned, no sect mustered as many as 2,000 adherents, and two only, the Metho- 
dists and the Presbyterians numbered more than one thousand. It is important 
to note with reference to the exceptionally large increase recorded for the Baptist 
community that Mr. Lowis was of opinion that the bulk of the Christians whose 
denominations were not returned in 1901 must have been Baptists. The diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the Anglican community is difficult to reconcile with the 
decisive advances made by the two other main Christian denominations of the 
province. It will be considered in greater detail when the numbers of each 
separate denomination are being separately treated. The sects recorded, which 
have been entered under the head Minor Protestant Denominations, are Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Reformed Church, Swedenborgian, Church of Christ, Christian 
Scientist, Church of Jerusalem, Seventh Day Adventist, and Bible Christian. 

96. The Baptist Community. — The remarkable advance in the recorded 
figures of the Baptist community for the past decade is due to some extent to an 

underestimate of the figures for 1901. From the figures it 
would appear that out of the total increase of 62,556 in the 
number of Christians, 55,405 or 88 per cent, of the increase 
was due to Baptists alone. It is probable, however, that the 
great majority of the 18,622 Christians who were recorded in 
1901 without the sect being specified were Baptists. Even 
allowing for this and reducing the degree of increase by a more 
correct estimate of the numbers in 1901, the Baptist com- 
munity would still be marked out as not only the most numerous but also the 
most progressive of the Christian denominations in Burma. This is to be 
attributed to the energy and activity of its missionary enterprise. It has 185 
missionaries, 71 men and 1 1 4 women, in the field. These are distributed 
over 30 mission stations scattered throughout the province. The principal 
missions are to the Karens (who form by far the greater majority of the converts), 
the Burmans, the Shans, the Chins, and the Kachins ; but there are also recent 
extensions among the Was and the Lahus. One element in the success of this 
community is the Baptist Mission Press, which serves to bring all its sections into 
close communication with each other and with the central organising bodies. 
The principal difficulty encountered is a tendency to secession on the part of the 
Karens, who are prone to escape from central control, and without modifying their 
faith, to set up independent communities under native leaders. Activity among 
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the Burmese is also being coimtc red by a Buddhist revival, which in the form 
of such societies as the \ oung Men’s Buddhist Association is seeking to confirm 
the belief of the younger generation of Barmans in their national religion. 


97. Roman Catholics . — *1 he second place among the Christian denomina- 
tions, both in numbers and in rapidity of piogress, is" occupied by the Roman 
Catholic community. For the purpose of ecclesiastia! control, 
the province of Arakan has teen placed into the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Dacca. Tin: remainder of the province 
is divided into three Vicariates, the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Southern Burma, the Vicariate Apostolic of Northern Burma, 
and the Vicariate Apostolic of Eastern Burma. The first two 
roughly coincide with the divisions of Lower and Upper 


Burma, respectively. 


Toungoo 

Mekong 


[ Homan Catholics in j 

Burma. j 

Vcar. 

1 Numbers.! 

I9M 

: 60,282 ! 

KJOl ... 

; 37.<°5 j 

Increase 

! 2 3 U 7 j 


The third extends from the 

District through the Southern Shan States to the ^ 

river. The missions in the first two Vicariates are under the supervision of 
the Society of Foreign Missions of Paris, that in the Eastern 


under the 
Foreign Missions 


upervfsion of the Society of 
of Milan. There are 31 
mission stations served by 98 missionaries. 
As with the other denominations the great- 
est degree of success is obtained among 
the Karens, but missions to the Burmese, 
Slums and Kachins arc in existence. 
The greater portion of the Indian Chris- 
tians to be found in the province belong to 
the Roman Catholic community. 
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9S. Anglicans. — The fact that whereas the two leading Christian com- 
munities in the province, the Baptists and the Roman Catholics, have progressed 


at such a rapid rate, while the figures 
for th.e Anglican community have dimi- 
nished, entails a mo.e detailed exami- 
nation of the magnitude and locality oi 
the variations in the number of Anglican 
adhejcnts. The marginal statement 
indicates the widespread nature of the 
decline, operating as it has done, in 
22 districts of the province, and pro- 
ducing a net decline in four out of five 
natural divisions. There are two 
possible explanations of the figures. 
The first is that the figures for igot 
were unduly enhanced by the inclusion 
of persons who returned themselves 
as unspecified prolestams. The en- 
hancement of 76 per cent, for Burma 
Proper, from 12,202 adherents in 1891 
to 21,516 in i go 1, followed by a slight 
diminution for the period 1901-1911, 
indicates that there is a probability 
that the figures for the mediant 
enumeration were enhanced by some 
artificial factor. This is to some extent 
supported by the wide distribution of 
the decline now experienced Another 
possible explanation is that the mis- 
sionary strength of the Anglican com- 
munity is not sufficiently great to retain 
a hold over the converts widely scattered 
throughout the districts of the province. 
There are 52 clergy of the Anglican 
Diocese of Rangoon, but a large 
proportion of these are engaged in 
duties as chaplains, or in connection 
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CHAPTER IV.-REUGION. 


number devoted solely to mission work is 14 European and 14 Native Clergy, and 
these are assisted by 1 5 lady workers. 'This number is small, compared with the 
numbers of full time missionaries of tlu; Baptist and Roman Catholic persuasions. 
The decline has taken effect in the districts where active missionary work is 
scarcely undertaken. Converts who have migrated from the localities where they 
entered the Anglican Church, unless they" can be kept in close touch with its 
ministrations, are likely to join other denominations with a more widely distributed 
missionary activity. The relatively small decline in Toungoo district is to be 
attributed to secession from the parent body rather than to any diminution in the 
number of converts. 

99. Other Denominations. — The remaining .Christian denominations 
derive their principal strength from the Europeans resident in the province, and to 

a smaller extent from the 
Anglo-Indian community. 
The figures for Methodists 
include those for the Ame- 
rican Methodist Church as 
well as those for the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church. 
The English Wesleyan 
Mission commenced oper- 
ations in 1887. It has 
now eleven missionaries 
distributed over six mission 
stations all in Upper Burma. The energies of the mission are largely devoted to 
educational work among the Burmese and the supervision of the home for lepers 
at Mandalay. The actual number of native converts returned is 1,179. The 
Lutheran Mission has one native missionary only, working among the Tamil 
immigrants from Southern India. The remaining Protestant denominations do 
not engage in active missionary propaganda. 

100. Other Religions. — The figures for the remaining religions entered 
are of no great statistical significance. The number of Sikhs has remained nearly 

stationary. They form the bulk of the Military 
Police Force of the province. The increase in the 
number of Jains is probably due to a better 
appreciation of the differences between the Jain 
and the Hindu religion. The remarkable rate of 
increase in the number of Jews mentioned by 
Mr. Lowis has continued in operation. . They 
reside principally in the large towns, 750 out of 
their total numbers of 1,024 dwelling in the City 
of Rangoon, and 966 in the towns of the Province. 
Zoroastrianism shows a moderate increase from 
245 to 300 as compared with a marked increase from 98 to 245 in the previous 
decade. The entry of 71 Confucians in the records is due to members of the 
educated Chinese community in Rangoon returning Confucianism rather than 
ancestor-worship as their religion. 

101. Indefinite Beliefs. — There has been a marked, and in some way an 
extraordinary increase in the number of persons returned as of no religion or as 
not belonging to any recognised scheme of religion. Of these there were 66 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians who were included among' the Christians in Imperial 
Table VI, in order to prevent confusion by separating the members of Christian 
races. Four persons who recorded their religion as “ none ” have been included 
in the term “ Atheists ”. Forty-five Burmese have recorded their religion under 
the terms Secularist, Rationalist, or Agnostic. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


Subsidiary Table III. — Christians, Number and Variation. 
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CHAPTER IV. — RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Races and Sects of Christians. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table V. — Distribution of Christians -per mille — (a) Races by 

Sect , and (b) Sects by Race. 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Religions of Urban and Rural Populations. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Age. 

102. Age Statistics and their accuracy. — The statistics for the age • 
of the people of Burma are contained in the two parts of Imperial Table VII. 
Part A gives the ages for Burma Proper, for the Specially Administered Territories 
and for the whole province, by separate years from the ages o to 5, and thence 
by quinquennial periods till the age of 70. Part B gives for individual districts, 
the ages of the population in quinquennial age periods from o to 20, and thence by 
the periods 20 to 40, 40 to 6o, and 60 and over. Imperial Tables VIII, 
XII, XIV and XVII I, also give information concerning different aspects of the 
distribution of population arranged by ages, and these tables are supplemented 
by a series of eleven subsidiary tables appended to this chapter, as follows — 

Subsidiary Table 1 . — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

age periods. 

Subsidiary Table 1 A. — Adjustment of age distribution of 100,000 males 

by Bloxham's method. 

Subsidiary Table IB. — Adjustment of age distribution of 100,000 

females by Bloxham’s method. 

Subsidiary Table IC. — Age distribution of 100,000 Buddhists of each 

sex calculated by Mr. Hardy from the Census 
Tables of iqoi. 

Subsidiary 7 'able II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the 

Province, and each natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each 

main religion. 

Subsidiary 7 'able IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

races. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 

over 50 to those aged 15 — 40, also of married 
females aged 15 — 40, per 100 females. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in population at certain age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divi- 
sions. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divi- 
sions. 

Subsidiary Table IX. — Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade 

and in selected years, per mille living at same 
ace, according to the Census of 1901. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases, per mille 

of each sex. 

As to the accuracy of the age statistics, it is generally conceded that the 
returns for India generally are much wanting in accuracy, and that the returns 
for Burma possess a somewhat higher degree of accuracy. The same general 
sources of inaccuracy are to be found both in Burma and India, with the addition 
in Burma, of exemption from Capitation Tax for persons below 1S years and 
above 60 years of age. The tendency to give certain ages such as multiples of 
5 and xo was examined by Mr. Lowis in the Census Report for 1901, and he 
found that though there was in Burma a marked preference for such ages, it did 
not exist .to the same extent as in India. From a review of the recorded ages, it 
would appear that the assessment of the adult males in the province to Capitation 
Tax does not have much effect at the commencement of the period of assessment, 
but from a study of Bloxham’s curve for males given to illustrate paragraph 104 
below, the tendency to under-estimate the ages, of males for some time prior to 
the attainment of the age of eighteen becomes apparent. 

Towards the end of the assessment record, the exemption at 60 years of 
age is an influence in the enhancement of. the reputed age over the true 
figure. From 55 onwards, the age of the Burman advances by as much as- two 
years for one until exemption is achieved. Another disturbance is caused by 
the universal tendency to give the age of children somewhat over the true . 
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A child is considered to be a one-year child long before the first twelve months 
of its life have been completed. The distinction between the first year of its 
life and the attainment of one year’s completed life, is not sufficiently established 
in the minds of the mass of the people to enable the returns for children below 
one year of age and between one and two years to be accepted with accuracy. 
This over-statement of age continues with diminishing intensity during succeeding 
years, a. child being considered to be two years old before the actual attainment 
of two years completed life. Three years is a very favourite age, being 
retained by many children from about two and a half years of age till nearly 
four. After this period, the tendency to give the ordinal number of the year of 
age (first, second, third, fourth, etc.) instead of the cardinal number of com- 
pleted years, though still operating, has a smaller effect on the statistics. It is 
in the commencing years of the disturbance that the operation of a general 
tendency to enhancement is most manifest. In the succeeding years, it is 
modified by the fact that as the over-estimate of age for two succeeding years 
will be approximately the same, it does not enter to any great extent into the 
numbers for the intervening year of age. 

103. Graphic test of the accuracy of the statistics. — 



Subsidiary Table I gives the recorded age of 100,000 Buddhists of each sex, the 
numbers being taken from several typical charges in Upper and Lower Burma. 
The exclusion of persons of other religions eliminates the disturbance of the age 
distribution, due to the preponderance of persons from adult to middle age 
among the immigrant races. ,If this age return could be relied on, then as the 
Buddhist population is highly progressive, the greatest number should be returned 
at the age of o- 1, and the numbers should progressively decrease with each 
succeeding age period. The best method of exhibiting the want of accuracy 
in the return is by the diagram at the head of this paragraph, which is a graphic 
presentation of the figures for males only, up to 80 years of age, as given in Sub- 
sidiary Table I. The base line is divided into 80 sections each representing one 
annual age period. The figures to the left of the diagram are to measure the 
numbers of males recorded at each age, the height of the column representing 
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the number of males, per 100,000 of the total number, of the age represented by 
its base. A true record of the ages should have produced a diagram of a totally 
different nature. The blocked portion should have descended by a series of steps 
from left to right. The steps would not be uniform, the descent on the left of 
the diagram starting rather steeply and growing less steep with increasing age. 
The diagiam graphically convicts the returns of inaccuracy, in the following 
respects : — 

(i) deficit in the numbers of persons in each age period from o to 3. 

(ii) undue excess in the persons returned for the ages 3,10, 20, 25, and all 
subsequent multiples of five years. 

(iii) undue depressions in the. years before and after each age in the 
quinquennial series from 10 years upwards. 

The most unpopular age years are those ending with the digits i, 4 and 9. 

104. Elementary correction of errors of age statistics. — It is pos- 
sible to eliminate the errors due to the selection of favourite years in returning 
ages by a process of averages called “ smoothing by Bloxham’s method.” As the 
irregularities are chiefly for five-year and ten-year age periods, two processes are 
necessary, the first to eliminate the tendency to give ages as multiples of five 
and tl:c second to eliminate the more marked tendency to give ages as multiples 
often. The first is effected by averaging the ages given for periods of five 
years, taking in addition to the year under consideration, the figures for the two 
years prior to and two years subsequent to it. An elementary modification is 
needed for the two first and the two last years of the scries. The second is 
effected by averaging the modified ages resulting from this correction, over 
periods of eleven years, five years prior to, and five years subsequent to, the year 
under consideration. The results of these eliminations of the main source of 
error in the age returns for Buddhist males are given in Subsidiary Table IA, and 
for Buddhist females in Subsidiary 'Fable IB. But though this eliminates the 
errors due to a preference for certain ages, and though it is a far more correct 
presentation of the real ages of the population than is given in Subsidiary Table I, 
or iu the diagram illustrating paragraph 103, there still remain considerable errors 
uncorrected. The principal of these is the over-estimation of the ages of children 
ar-.d the Consequent deficit in the numbers of children in the earlier ages. This 
overestimation is not peculiar to Burma. In his Memorandum on the Age Tables 
and Rates of Mortality of the Indian Census of 1901, Mr. Hardy states that the 
progression of the age figures in most of the provinces would appear to be fairly 
normal, if the assumption is made that one-half of those actually between the 
ages of one and two were returned at age 2 to 3, and that at subsequent ages up to< 
5, about 50 per cent, of tile ages returned are ages next birthday instead of last 
birthday. The peculiarity of the age returns for Burma is that the over-estima- 
tion of age commences earlier than in the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, Madras 
and the North-West Piovinces. In these provinces, the numbers returned at age 
one are either less than, or very little more than, one-half of those returned 
between o and 1, whereas in Burma the age return for o to 1 differs but slightly 
from that from 1 to 2. 

The age statistics as recorded for Burma are being examined by an eminent 
English actuary, Mr. T. G. Ackland, F.I.A. ; but liis conclusions are not available 
for incorporation in the Census Report. In the absence of his report, the age 
returns for 191 1 can be compared with the corrected age returns per 100,000 of 
the population, as calculated by Mr. Hardy from the census records of 1901. 
These are given in Subsidiary Table 1 C. and comparisons can be made between 
the figures ior this table and those for the uncorrected ages recorded in 1911 
(Subsidiary Table I), and for the ages for 191 1 corrected to a closer approxima- 
tion to reality by Bloxham’s method (Subsidiary Tables I A and I B). The appended 
diagrams are a graphical representation of the latter comparison. The two 
intersecting curves on the left represent the numbers of Buddhist males at each 
age period from o to 80 years of age. The heavy curve represents the numbers 
for 19 r 1 corrected by the simple method of averages over five and ten year 
periods. The fine curve represents the numbers for 1901 after an actuarial correc- 
tion based on a consideration of the census tables for previous years, and the 
rates of mortality deduced from special observations in well defined areas. The 
two intersecting curves to the right represent similar age calculations for Buddhist 
females. The age periods for males are placed at the foot, and those for females 
are placed at the head of the diagram. 
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The most noticable feature of the comparison of the two curves is the 
marked discrepancy shown between the numbers of children at the earlier a^es 
as given by the two calculations. According to Mr. Hardy’s calculations, there 
should be 3 657 males and 3,593 females per 100,000 of each sex under one year 
of age. Subsidiary Table I, which gives the recorded ages of 100 000 of each 
sex from certain selected charges shows only 2,131 males and 2,251 females under 
one year of age from the same population. The discrepancy would not have been 
quite so great if instead of taking 100,000 persons of each sex from the selected 
charges, the proportions had been worked out from the total records for the 
province. Subsidiary Table 111 shows that the number of infants recorded under 
one year of age for the whole province is proportionately somewhat greater than 
those recorded for the selected charges. The over-estimation of the ages of 
children, leading to the record of a smaller number of children at the earlier ages 
operates effectively till the age of four in the case of both sexes. From that 
year the numbers of males and females at each age period, corrected by the 
elementary method of averages, is greaterQhan the probable numbers as deduced 
by actuarial calculations This enhancement of the number of persons from five 
years and upwards over the probably true numbers is the inevitable result of the 
under record for the years preceding five years of age. In the case of females 
the recorded ages are on an average above the probable ttue number of females 
from the age of five till the age of 47, after which period the average recorded 
numbers of females remain below the probable true numbers. In the case of 
males, the variations of the average recorded numbers from the probable true 
numbers are much greater. The excess from the age of five continues until the age 
of fourteen ; thence, probably in anticipation of the Capitation Tax assessment at 
the age of eighteen, the average recorded numbers fall below the probable true num- 
bers, continuing below till the age of twenty-seven. From twenty-eight to forty- 
nine, the recorded numbers remain above the true numbers, falling below them at 
that age until the approach of the Capitation Tax exemption age of 60 approaches, 
when the average recorded numbers again rise above the probable true numbers. 

It is obvious that the age returns as recorded, and even as corrected by the 
elementary process of averaging over periods of five and ten years, are not 
sufficiently accurate to be taken as the basis of any detailed conclusions. The 
preparation of life tables from the age returns is an actuarial operation, of the 
most technical and complicated character. It is necessary to await the Actuary’s 
report and calculations, before any but the most general deductions from the ages 
recorded can be drawn. Quite apart from the want of accuracy in the age returns, 
the investigation of the age distribution of the people of Burma is a matter of great 
intricacy. If the returns are examined for the Province as a whole, the successive 
extensions of the census area renders a survey over more than one census 

period unreliable, and if they are examined 
by natural divisions, the age distribution 
is complicated by the large amount of 
internal migration, and the irregular distri- 
bution of immigrants from beyond the limits 
of the Province. " 

105 Age Distribution of Immigrant 
Population. — The presence of a large num- 
ber of immigrants from India, among whom 
persons from adult to middle age greatly 
preponderate, affects the age distribution of 
the population as a whole to a considerable 
extent. The following method enables the 
amount of disturbance from this source to be 
estimated. The non-immigrant population 
can be roughly estimated by deducting the 
number of persons born in India, as given in 
Imperial Table XIII,' from the total number 
of Hindus and Mahomedans, as shown in 
Imperial Table VI. Assuming that the age 
distribution of the established, or non-immi- 
grant Indian population, in Burma is propor- 
tionately the same as that of the Buddhists, 
the age distribution of the immigrant 


Age distribution of Indian Population. 
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20 — 25 
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S 65—70 
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•4,226 

5> 

■ 70 and over 

7,S53 

7,319 

534 

1 Total 

! 

817,783 

324,084 

493,699 
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population can be estimated. In the first marginal statement, column 2 
gives the actual age distribution of the Hindus and Mahomedans resident in 
Burma. Column 3 gives the age distribution 
of the established Indian population, calcula- 
ted on the assumption that it is proportionate 
to the age distribution of the Buddhist popula- 
tion. The difference in column 4 gives a fair 
estimate of the ages of the 493,669 Indian 
immigrants into Burma. Up to the age of 
15, the small numbers of young immigrants 
is clearly apparent. From 15 to 20, the 
number of immigrants approaches the propor- 
tions of the established population. From 
20 to 45, the proportions of immigrants are 
largely in excess of the proportions of the 
established population, the excess culminating 
in the age period 25 to 30. From 45 on- 
wards the death-rate operating among the 
immigrants, and the comparatively small 
numbers arriving over that age, reduces the 
proportions of immigrants much below the proportions of the established popula- 
tion. The second marginal statement exhibits the difference in the proportional 
age distribution of the Buddhists, who may be taken as typical of the established 
population, and of the immigrant Indians. It is possible to estimate the extent of 
the disturbance produced by the immigrant population by comparing the age- 
distribution of the total population with that for Buddhists only. As the great 
majority of the immigrants are males, the difference can best be considered by 
keeping the figures for the two sexes separate. The third marginal statement 
shows the extent to which the proportions of males below 20 years of age and 
above 45 years of age are diminished by immigration, while the proportions 
between the ages of 25 
are increased from the 
same cause. The same 
uniformity is not appa- 
rent in the figures for 
females, partly because 
their numbers are so 
small that they do not 
affect the proportions to 
the same extent, and 
partly because adult 
female immigrants are' 
accompanied by their 
children. It is quite 
natural to expect that 
an immigration of 
women, which was ope- 
rative principally in in- 
creasing the proportions 
of females between 20 
and 30 years of age, 
should be accompanied 
by an increase in the 
proportions of children 
between 1 and 5 years 

of age, and this is exactly what the figures indicate. The children accompanying 
female immigrants are of both sexes, and the probability is that they are in 
approximately equal proportions ; but whereas the number of male immigrant chil- 
dren compared with the number of male immigrants is exceedingly small, the 
number of female immigrant children would form a high proportion of the total 
number of female immigrants. 

106. General Review of Age Distribution. — The age distribution of the 
population in 191 1 corresponds generally to what might have been anticipated from 
the age distribution of the two previous decades, and from a consideration of 
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Difference between age distribution, per 10,000, of the general population and of 

Buddhists only. 
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Age distribution of 10,000 Buddhists and 
Immigrant population. 
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the conditions of the past decade. Thus, there is a diminution in the proportionate 
number of children under five years of age, due in all probability to the cessation 

of the era of rapid expansion, which was 
observable about the middle of the period 
1901 — 1911. The age periods 5 to 10, 10 to 
15, and 15 to 20, show increases in their 
proportionate numbers, corresponding to the 
era of rapid expansion, after the settlement 
of Upper Burma, and during the colonisation 
of the delta districts. The decrease in the 
proportionate population between the ages 20 
and 40, from 3,2 10 to 3, 125 per 10,000, during 
the decade 1901 to 1911, is foreshadowed by decreases in the proportions for age 
periods 10 to I5‘and 15 to 20, in the previous decade, which are themselves the 

resultant of the disturbed conditions prevailing 
between 1 SS 1 and 1891. It is necessary to 
remember that the decreases are proportion- 
ate only, and are due, not to any decrease in 
the actual figures, but to their lower rates of 
increase compared with the figures in other 
categories. The age distribution of 10,000 
Buddhists corresponds in its features of com- 
parison with previous decades with that for 
the total population. The proportions for 
the two mediant periods 15 to 20 and 20 to 40 are, however, less, and those for 
the extreme periods of youth and age are greater than the proportions for the total 
population of the province. 

107. Mean age. — In 1901, Mr. Lowis, having calcuated the mean age of 
the two typical selections of 100,000 of the population of each sex, as recorded 

in Subsidiary Table IVA of Chapter IV 
of the Census Report for that year, 
came to the conclusion that the results 
were not what would be expected in a 
community where the stronger sex is 
more likely to be recruited from with- 
out than the weaker. The marginal 
statement gives the mean age of the 
Buddhist population, male and female, 
as well as of the total population, and 
enables the effect of migration on the mean age to be estimated. Among the 
conclusions it suggests are : — 

(i) That the mean age of Buddhist females is higher than the mean age of 
Buddhist males. 

(ii) That the effect of immigration is to enhance the mean age of the total 
male population above the mean age of the Buddhist male population. 

(iii) That the effect of immigration is to depress the mean age of the total 
female population below the mean age of the Buddhist female population. 

- (iv) That the contrary action of immigration on the mean age of the male 
and female populations results in the mean age of the total male popu- 
lation exceeding the mean age of the total female population. 

The first, second, and fourth of these conclusions are natural, and correspond 
to anticipation. The higher mean age among Buddhist females is due to the 
relative greater mortality among males. The effect of the immigration of such 
large numbers of males between the ages of 20 and 45, necessarily raises the mean 
age of the males, and is sufficient to counteract the initial excess in the mean age 
of the indigenous females and turn the scale in a contrary direction. But the 
depression of the mean age of the female population by immigration is by no 
means to be anticipated. It may be explained by a reference to the final margi- 
nal statement in paragraph 105. It is there seen that female immigration not 
only raises the ages of the female population between the ages of 15 and 25, it 
also raises it between the ages of two and five. Whereas the immigratipn of 
men has no necessary connection with the immigration of children, it is highly 
probable that women arriving in the province will be accompanied by one or 
more children. These children will naturally be of both sexes, but whereas the 
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i.umbor of male children in proportion to the total number of male immigrants 
woo'd be too small to effectively depress the mean age when the whole were amal- 
gamated with the indigenous population, the number of female children would be 
a large proportion of the total number of female immigrants, and the resultant 
would be a depression of the mean age of the total population below that of the 
indigenous Buddhists. It is important to note that the increase in the mean age 
noticeable since 1891 does not necessarily indicate greater longevity of population. 
It may indicate a decline in the birth-rate, ora higher infantile mortality, reducing 
the relative numbers of children in comparison with those of adult age. A deca- 
dent race with alow birth-rate would probably show a progressive increase in the 
mean age of its population, due to the comparative absence of children. Of course 
the contrary conclusion is equally incoirect. • A rise in the mean age, though it 
would necessarily accompany decadence, does not necessarily imply it. No 
get'.eral conclusion can be deduced merely from a rise in the mean age without an 
examination of manv aecomoanving circumstances. 


loS. Birth and death-rates from age records.— In his Memorandum on 
the age Tables and Kates of Mortality of the Indian Census of 1901, Mr. Hardy, 
while calculating the death-rate for the populations of remaining large provinces, 
emits to calculate that for Burma, lie explains that even considering the 
Buddhist population only, and consequently eliminating any serious difficulties 
as to immigration, the recorded rate of increase of population is much higher 
than the true figure-,. An approximate method of estimating the birth and death- 
rates for the Province is by utilising the mean age of the population, it lias been 
Seen that the mean age is .$'31 and 25'oe for males, according as the Buddhist or 
the total population is considered, and 2498 and 25’ 1 1 for the total females, and 
for Buddhist females, respectively. Assuming it to he 25, this would give a death- 
rate of 1 goo — 25, or 40 per thousand per annum. Assuming also, with Mr. Hardy, 
that the natural r.te of increase is 1. per thousand, per annum, the birth and 
death-rates deduced hom the records of ages are 52 and 40 per thousand, per annum, 
rerip- ctively. It is possible from these 


deduced rates to estimate the Ci-rrectness 
of the record of ilie vital statistics of the 
province. Even admitting that the deduced 
birth and death-rates of 52 and 40 are but 
tile roughest of approximations, it is obvious 
that the degree of omission in the record of 
the vital statistics is extremely high, amount- 
ing to as many as ten per thousand in the 
case of deaths and fifteen per thousand in 
the case of birtiis. It may be suggested 
that the age returns are so unreliable that it 
is possible that the error lies in tile birth 
and death-rates deduced from them, rather 
than in the returns of vital statistics. But 
a death-rate of 40 per thousand in Burma is 
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much more probably correct than rates vary- 
ing from 18-6910 34'Sj. The estimated death-rates for the remaining provinces, 
calculated from the registered deaths, tend to average over 40, rather than under 


that figure ; and even for the figures quoted in the marginal 
statement, Mr. Hardy remarks that they must not be taken 
as definite determinations of the death-rates prevailing, as 
it is practically certain that the registration of the deaths of 
infants and quite young children is less complete than in the 
case at older ages, and that the death-rates given are no 
doubt somewhat under-estimated. It is therefore, highly 
probable that the deduced birth and death-rates of 52 and 
40 per thousand respectively for Burma, are approximately 
correct, and that a quarter of the total number of deaths 
occurring, and over a quarter of the total number of births 
occurring, are omitted from the registration of vital statis- 
tics. The large margin of error in the record, and the possibilities of progressive 
efficiency in their enumeration, render them of no assistance even in esti- 
mating the relative mortality for different years. As an instance, the statistics 
for infantile mortality in Upper and Lower Burma, as given in Subsidiary. Table 
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IX, may be quoted. In 1903, and 1905, the death-rate of children under one year 
of age in Upper Burma, as recorded, was considerably below the death-rate for 
Lower Burma. In 1907, and 1909, the corresponding death rates for Upper Burma 
were greater than those for Lower Burma. These statistics must not be taken 
to indicate that there has been a heavy increase in infantile mortality in Upper 
Burma. They tend to show that the record of deaths in Upper Burma is gradually 
becoming more complete. Little advantage would accrue from a & detailed 
comparison of the variation and age distribution of the population as obtained 
from the census records, and the vital statistics, when there are so many sources 
of inaccuracy in both series of figures. As Mr. Hardy states in his Memorandum 
on the age Tables of the Census of 1901, the population tables might enable us to 
attempt some correction of the ages -given in the returns of registered deaths, if 
one could safely make the assumption that the nature and extent of the errors' in 
the statements of age lor the purpose of death registration are similar to those of 
the errors in the census returns. The doubt attaching to this assumption would, 
however, render any conclusions based upon it of little value. He is of the 
opinion that it would appear to be hopeless, for many years to come, to expect 
anything like complete registration of births and deaths in India. 

109. Variation in the birth-rate. — The figures for age distribution can 
be utilised for the purpose of estimating to what extent the birth-rate is varying. 
Comparing the proportionate number of children, recorded under the age of 10, 
for the past three enumerations, there was an increase from 264 to 265 per 
thousand, between 1891 and 191 1, and a diminution to 263 per thousand, in 
1901. These, slight variations for the province are the resultant of marked 
variations for its constituent natural divisions, the figures for which are affected 
by the large amount of internal migration, and the irregular distribution of external 
immigration among them. They are also affected by changes in the census 
area. The increase in the birth-rate, noticed by Mr. Lowis in his report for 1901, 

has not continued. It was due to 
increase in the proportionate numbers of 
children in the Central Basin, and the 
Northern Hill Districts. The increase in 
the former was partly due to the migration 
of adults to the districts of the Deltaic 
Plains, and partly to a genuine increase in 
the birth-rate after the turbulent period 
following the war and the annexation of 
Upper Burma. The increase in the 
Northern Hill Districts was partly due 
to improved enumeration, and partly 
to a genuine increase in the birth-rate, after the war. The diminution in the 
proportionate number of children since 1901 has operated in the two main 

divisions of the Central Basin and the Deltaic 
Plains. There has probably been a slight decline 
in the birth-rate which existed during the era of 
' rapid expansion from 1891 to 1901. The dis- 
turbing effects of Indian immigration, and the 
addition of large areas containing animistic popu- 
lations, are exhibited in the marginal statement. 
For Buddhists only, the proportionate number of 
children under ten, per thousand of the popula- 
tion, increased by 3 from 1891 to 1901, whereas for the total population, the 
increase was one only. Similarly, for Buddhists only, the diminution in the 
proportion of children for the past "decade has been one per thousand only, while 
for the total population, it has been two. Immigration and extensions of area have 
therefore operated to minimise the increase in the former period, and to magnify 
the decrease in the latter period. In the twenty years, 1891 to 191 1, if the whole 
population be considered, there has been a diminution in the proportion of children 
from 264 to 263 per thousand, but if Buddhists only are considered, there has 
been an increase in the proportions, from 269 to 271 per thousand. From a 
general survey of the figures, it is probable that the same causes which led to a 
large immigration between .1S91 and 1901, tended to enhance the birth-rate, and 
to increase the proportion of children among the indigenous population ; and the 
causes which led to a decline in the immigration to the Province, towards the end 
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of tiic period toot to 1911, similarly tended to diminish the birth-rate and t he 
proportionate number of children among the indigenous population. 

An alternative method of estimating the variation in the birth-rate is by con- 
sidering the pioporlii-n of children, not to the total population, but to the number 
of married female-, between the ages of 15 
and 40. t 'nfor'unntcly, in addition to the 
w.-.n*. of reliance on the age records them- 
telvt s. the dBturbmg eft nets of changes of 
census areas, and of progressive etliciencv 
of enumeration, robs the comparison of 
mo.: of its value, it is not probd.de that 
the increase in the percentages from 17,3 
to 190, in the Northern Hill Districts, from 
1 bp 1 to 1911, is genuine ; neither is tire 
inctease from 18S to 21B, in the Specially 

Administered Territories, between 1901 1 

and 1911 to be explained except by 

changes in tin: census area. a« d in the method or etiicicucy of record, 
deptovimn in the percentages loan 212 to .07, for the period 1S91 to 1901, and 
the u.Cfca.-it to -n for tort, arc the resultants of too many questionable factors 
to be accepted wit It out he:-;!.r imi. ! : , r Buddhists only, whether for the pro- 
vir: .;e or for Burma lb* -pi r. tire p. oportion of children to married females has 
risen since jb'91 For the l*ro\ii;cc, rt was retarded irr 1901. by the addition of 
the epic Mamable i<:.>n’t> oht.iiitctl from the inclusion of the Specially Administered 
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married females, to have made an appre- 
ciable impression on the previous rate of 
increase. 
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HO. Fecundity of various races — Subsidiary Table IV would, if the 
age records could be relied upon, enable an estimate to be made of the relative 
fecundity of the various races to be found in the 

Province. The figures are however to be received j i 

with great hesitation. The numbers of children 
among the Kachin; and the Chinese are small, 

because in Burma they are largely immigrant races. 1 j i 

But even among the indigenous races not affected 
by immigration, the figures are of but little com- 
parative value. For instance, it would he a highly 
doubtful assumption that the fecundity of the Ta- 
laings and the \Va Balatmg races was in the ratio of 
358 and 259 respectively because those are the 
relative proportions of the children of the two races 
recorded as living between the ages of o and 1 2 ; or 
that it was in a still more divergent ratio, because 
the relative proportions of children to females be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 40 were more divergent 
than these numbers. The ages of children are 
peculiarly liable to be given incorrectly, and it is not possible to assume that among 
different races the degree of error will be identical. There are so many different 
degrees of civilisation among the races of Burma, so many widely varying 
modes of life affecting the rates of mortality, that the records may be the 
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resultant of many other factors than different degrees of fecundity. The varia- 
tions are a complex of such factors as the birth-rate, the mortality among chil- 
dren, the general longevity of the race, and the degree of error in recording ages, 
especially those of children. It is impossible to estimate, with any approach to 
approximation, to what extent the various factors have operated in producing the 
different proportions of children to the total population among different races. 

in. Birth-rate calculated with reference to the number of married 
women between 14 and 45. — In paragraph 762 of the Census Report for 
India for the year 1901, it is suggested that the crude birth-rate per thousand of 
the population is not the most effective instrument to use in comparing the fecun- 
dity of various races. The birth-rate is dependent primarily on the number of 
women of child-bearing age (for India between 15 and 45), or rather on the 
number of married women between these ages, and a birth-rate calculated on the 
total population does not permit of effective comparisons with other races. For 
instance, it is found that whereas the crude birth-rate per thousand of the popula- 
tion is much-higher in India than in England, what may be called the true birth- 
rate, that is, the ratio of births to the number of married women of child-bearing 
age is higher in England than in India. This is due to two causes. In England, 
the number of persons at the non-productive ages, the very young and those past 
middle age, are in a much higher proportion than in India. Moreover, in India, 
marriage among females is much more universal than in England, the percentage 
of married females between the ages of J 5 and 45 to the total number being 78 per 
cent, in India as against 47 per cent, in England. Owing to these two factors, 
the higher proportion of the population at reproductive ages, and the higher 
proportion of females at such ages who are married, the Indian birth-rate per 
thousand of the population is very high compared with the similar rate for 
England. But if measured by the number of married women between the ages of 
15 and 45, the birth-rates are 247*5 per thousand, in India and 254*9 per thousand, - 
in England, which is a slightly higher rate for the latter country. In Burma, the 
crude birth-rate of 52 per thousand of the population would be equivalent to a rate 
of 234 per thousand females, between the ages of 15 and 45, and 357 per 
thousand married females of such ages.. It is, therefore, considerably above the 
rate for England, whichever method of calculation is adopted. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual age 

periods. ( Buddhist only.) 
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Subsidiary Tabu*: Ia . — Adjustment of age distribution of 100,00a mates by 

Bias fin m's method. 
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Subsidiary Table I B. — Adjustment of age distribution of 1,00,000 females by 

Bloxham's method. 
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SuastOiAStv Table Ic. — Age distribution of tco.ooo Buddhists cf each sex 
ssUulaied by Mr. Hardy front the Census Tables of 1901. 
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t 
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i 

MU 
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i 
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1 
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; 
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*> 

J*; 

4 



- 


.* ** 
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i ,ii 




A^r. 

Mi!,-. 

F«n*Ie» 



2 J 


5 


5* i 

747 

Tea 

s 1 i 

679 

676 \ 

53 ; 

65* ! 

653 j 

54 i 

624 

628 

55 

597 ! 

605 ] 

5*> 1 

f 

i 

57* i 

582 ;• 

1 

1 

57 1 

I 

545 

56O 

58 

520 

538 i 

59 | 

495 f 

5*5 j 

Co 

47 > ! 

493 j 

6( < 

i 

i 

445 

473 , 

1 

1 

6a 

i 

42* 1 

1 

65 

397 

4*8 I 

64 

37 1 

4«5 ! 

65 

349 

382 

Cb 

326 

359 j 

1 

i 

67 

303 

337 

68 

280 

3*5 

69 

258 

393 

70 

236 

272 

7* 

3*4 

349 

7* 

*93 

337 

73 

! *73 

205 

74 

*53 

(8j 

75 

‘34 

(62 

76 

nb 

‘43 


77 ! 

loo 1 

?8 

»4 ! 

79 f 

w j 

at 

57 i 

8 ‘ S 

! 

{ 

46 

i 

8 * 1 

* ! 

83 

23 : 

*4 ! 

2 * 

*7 

84 

*5 : 

it ! 

i 

8 ? ;t 

; 

8 

S3 

5 ; 

*•/ 

>* 

9* 

4 

9* ; 

I 

it 

* 


! 

i 

t 


l»3 

«»5 

88 

72 

5‘) 


47 

n 

20 

*5 


5 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province 

and each Natural Division . 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

Males* 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 - 

C 

7 

Provinca 



• 




O — X 

218 

241 

228 

252 


310 

I — 2 

217 

236 

248 



226 

2 — 3 

266 

289 

293 

315 


286 

3— 4 

302 

323 

309 

326 


327 

4 - 5 

269 

291 

272 

287 


26S 

0 — 6 

1,272 

1,380 

1,360 

1,446 

1,325 

1,417 

1 5 —IO 

1,276 

L 34 i 

1,232 

1,282 

1,247 

1,293 

10—15 

1,163 

1,126 

1,088 

1,042 

1,192 

1,148 

15—20 

893 

967 

874 

961 

912 

1,022 

20-25 

857 

£84 

S88 


913 

910 

| 25—30 

S60 

810 

909 

857 

881 

806 

30—35 

846 

737 

877 

766 

799 

684 

35—40 

677 

578 

648 

547 

635 

539 

40—45 

594 

557 

567 

523 

553 

5 i 4 

45—50 

399 

365 

396 

361 

3 8 9 

358 

50-55 

370 

384 

381 

393 

366 

393 

55 — 6 ° 

223 

231 

231 

236 

222 

232 

60 — 65 

263 

2 72 

) 




65—70 

124 

122 

{ 559 

657 

566 

684 

70 and over 

183 

246 

J 




Central Basin 







0— 5 

1,362 

1,341 

L 473 

1,416 

1,364 

1,324 

5—10 

1,336 

1,290 

1,283 

1,204 

1,264 

1,169 

10—15 

1,213 

1,113 

1,120 

1,000 

1,227 

1,075 

15—20 

888 

926 

840 

899 

909 

983 

20 — 40 

2,910 

2,851 

2,979 

2,983 

2,942 

3,919 

4.0—60 

1,618 

1,657 

1,639 

i ,655 

1,593 

1,630 

60 and over 

673 

822 

666 

843 


goo 

Deltaic Plains 







0- 5 

1,200 

1,426 

1,290 

1,522 

. 1,319 

i ,543 

5—io 

i ,«99 

1,382 

i, 188 

i ,355 

1,216 

1,375 

10—15 

1,167 

1,191 

1,118 

1,146 

1,180 

1,189 

15 — 30 

911 

1,018 

914 

"I'tBSua 

922 

1,083 

20—40 

3.548 

3,123 

3,582 

!Shi£» 

3427 

2,929 

40 — 60 

1,478 

1,387 

1443 


1467 

i ,375 

60 and over 

497 

473 

465 

479 

469 

506 

Northern Hill Districts 







0— 5 

I. 23 1 

1,376 

1,267 

1,418 

1,070 

1,308 

5—10 

i,i 59 

1,358 

1,086 

1,206 

978- 

i,i 75 

10—15 

1,028 

1,080 

922 

931 

912 

1,036 

15—20 

843 

923 

856 

938 

836 

932 

20 — 40 

3,459 

3 ,ti 4 

3,629 

3,227 

4,068 

3.265 

4o — 60 

1,809 

J ,659 

1,789 

1,663 


1,584 

60 and over 

466 

59 o 

453 

617 

508 

700 

Coast Ranges 

...... 






0— 5 

1,270 

1417 

1,269 

1,002 

1,308 

1,475 

5—10 

1,271 

1,401 

1,267 

1446 

1,321 

1,428 

10—15 

i,U 3 

1,123 

1,143 

1,216 

1.185 

1,178 

15—20 

897 

995 

926 

I, ICO 

910 

1,044 

20 — 40 

3,356 

3,089 

3.382 

3,216 

3,306 

3 ,oi 7 

40 — 60 

1 , 57 ° 

1,461 

1,534 

1,507 

1,408 

1,398 

60 and over 

493 

5 i 4 

479 

513 

472 , 

460 

Specially Administered 







Territories. 







0— 5 

1,281 

1,334 

1,330 

1,332 


...... 

5—10 

1,433 

i ,347 

1,229 

1453 



10—15 

1,092 

997 

903 

800 

.. ... 


15—20 

S07 

927 

790 

85 1 



20 — 40 

2 , 93 ° 

3,0 79 

3439 

3,333 



40 — 60 

1,757 

1,602 

*,793 

i ,654 




60 and over 

65 1 

714 

716 

777 

** ... 


i Mean age for Province 

! 

! 

j 25-32 

i 

s 

24-98 

j 

) 

25-04 

24-76 

24-78 

1 

2 
i 

24-61 
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Subsidiary Table III,— Age distribution of io.ooo of each sex for 

Buddhist Population. 


Age. 


1901 * 

iSyi. . ) 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femaltti. 

Males. 

— 

Females. 

I 

2 

s 

•t 

i 

0 

7 

0 — I 

231 

243 


245 

355 

298 

312 

i— a 

233 

235 


265 

266 

221 

234 

a— 3 

380 

2S4 


310 

313 

282 

383 i 

3— 4 

321 

3'30 


325 

333 

337 

324 j 

4 — 5 

286 

290 


a88 

235 

265 

j 

264 ■ 

0 - 5 

1,354 

1,372 


1,433 

1,442 

1,303 

1,407 

5 —io 

L 355 

1.344 


1,301 

I.J 77 

'.309 

i, 3 S 6 

>0—15 

1,236 

1.140 


1.143 

1,046 

1.255 

1.155 | 

15— -o 

S 99 

q66 


877 

961 

923 

1.033 | 

20—25 

775 

S64 


828 

917 

838 

9 ot 1 

1 

25—30 

7C0 

792 


828 

850 

791 

795 ■ 

30—35 

767 

737 


m 

756 

7-’8 

6;6 1 

35—40 

656 

384 


6iCi 

55 - 

62 2 

544 i 

in 

•f 

1 

0 

-*■ 

566 ' 

552 


539 

£21 

537 

5 H j 

45-50 

409 

374 


407 

369 

400 

363 j 

50—55 

373 

3 8 4 


3S3 

395 

37 o 

398 

55—60 

241 

242 


344 

241 

334 

237 

60—65 

278 

278 






65—70 

>33 

133 


593 

673 

Coo 

703 

70 and over. 

198 

253 






Mean Ago 

25-02 

25-11 


24-71 

24-86 

• 24-40 

24-74 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Age distribution of io,ooo of each sex in 

certain races. 


Race. 

Males. Number per Millc aged. 

Females. Number per Millc a^cd. 

o-s- 

5 - 13 . 

12 - 15 . 

15-40. 

40 and 
over. 

o-S- 

5 - 13 . 

12-15. 

15-40. 

40 and 
over. 

Talaing 

158 

197 

73 

383 

190 

r 59 

203 

71 

. 398 

169 

Karen ... ... 

141 

189 

68 

399 

203 

147 

191 

68 

413 

1S1 

Arakanese .... ... 

108 

159 

70 

439 

224 

1 14 

169 

65 

434 

218 

Shan ... ... 

126 

l6l 

64 

402 

247 

117 

153 

57 

4°7 

266 

Chin 

138 

180 

64 

4 U 2 

2t6 

147 

‘75 

48 

425 

205 

Kachin ... 

75 

15 s 

82 

453 

232 

86 

136 

6l 

481 

J 35 

Wa-Falaunjr 

128 

123 

67 

421 

261 

122 

145 

57 

420 

256 

-Danu 

128 

164 

.76 

3S4 

248 

136 

1S1 

80 

377 

326 

Taungthu 

180 

180 

6 5 

353 

222 

141 

165 

94 

405 

i 95 

Chinese 

66 

IOO 

40 

565 

229 

120 

148 

67 

442 

223 
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SUBSIDIARY Table V. — Proportion of children under io and of persons over 50 to those 
aged 15 — 40 ; also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 

1 ' Proportion of children both sexes per 100. Proportion of persons over 50 per 100 Num b cr of married 

a ‘* Cal;> 4 Females aged 15-40 

— — j per 100 Females 


I1911.I 1901. 1S91. 1911. 1901. 1S91. i » o g 

j * *= fc. <5 u. 


S 9 10 11 


! 101 iJ 1001 . I 1S91. 


15 16 


Whole Province 
Central Basin 


G5 

2 n ; 

1 207 

l 

1 

212 

67 

1 

213 

au 

214 


Thnyetmyo 
Pakfikku 
M 
M 

Mandalay 
Shwcbo 
Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin 

Kyaukse 

Meiktila 

Yam&thin 

Myingyan 


49 eia ; 191 

66 244 236 

72 236 227 

46 1S6 163 

7 t 244 244 

73 208 213 

72 240 2^5 


32 ; 3 

3 + : 4° 

33 : 4° 

3 1 37 

3° , 4° 
39 45 

37 44 

42 5 

39 4 
35 4 

31 3 

35 4 


33 

26 | 

32 

27 ! 

4i 

24 1 

44 

1 2 5 i 


Deltaic Plains 
Rangoon 

Hanthavvaddy 
Tharrawaddy 
Pegu 
Basscin 
Henzada 
Myaungmya .. 
Ma-ubin 
i Pyapfin 
i Thatfin 
j Toungoo 


! northern Hill Districts 


65 209 210 


25 26 


... 21 . 

21 

24 

‘35 

136 

I 

••• 1 57 i 

57 

64 

211 

209 

2 

... : 68 i 

65 

76 

203 

202 

2 

... j 61 

62 

01 

2.8 , 

212 

2 

... 1 63 

67 ; 

74 

207 

220 

0 

... | 60 

69 

73 

213 

220 

2 

... 65 j 

66 

) 

209 

214 

) ’ 

... j 66 ’ 
... ! 61 i. 

; 64 

> 66 

220 

2 12 

\ 209 

V -> 

3 

••• j 73 i 

74 

72 

2U i 

246 

• 2 

... 66 | 

66 

OS 

200 ' 

j < 

I 97 

1 

... ; 60 , 

57 

49 

190 

176 

; 


Ruby Mines ... 
Upper Chindwin 


Coast Ranges 


Northern Arakan 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy • 

Mergui 


54 

196 : 

1 | 

1S1 

67 

i j 

1 

202 

206 

Co 

‘S3 

‘95 


Specially Administered 
Territories. 

Northern S'nan States 
Southern Shan States 
Pak6kku Hill Tracts 
Chin Hills 


216 183 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — V anation in population at certain age periods. 

Variation per cent, in population (increase + decrease — ), 

Natural Division. Period. — 

All ages. o— 10. 10—15. 15—40. 40-60.- doandover. 


Province 


Central Basin 


Deltaic Plains 

Northern Hill Dis- 
tricts. 

Coast Ranges 

Specially Adminis- 
tered Territories. 


2 

■ 3 

1901-1911 

+ 16-17 

1881—1891 

... 

1891 — 1901 

+ 

1901— 1911 

+ 12-79 

1881 — 1891 

+ 29-39 

1891 — 190X 

+ 35’°4 

1901 — J911 

+ r 5'79 

1881—1891 


1891 — 1901 

4 - 151-69 

1901 — 1911 

+ 22-19 

1881—1891 

+ 2I*6l 

1891 — 1901 

+ '73 

igoi— ign 

+ 15*57 

1881 — 1891 


1891 — igoi 

... 

1901 — 1911 

+ 26-03 





Subsidiary Table VII . — Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Division. 


Nuriiber of births per l,ooo of total Population (Census of 1901). 



Central Basin. 


Deltaic Plains. 


Coast Ranges. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males, 



Note i. — No records^)! birth are taken in the Specially Administered Territories or in the Northern 
Hill Districts. 

2. No records of birth are taken in the rural parts of Upper Burma prior to 1907. 

3. The inclusion of births in towns in Upper Burma for the years 1901 to 1906 has slightly raised 

the birth-rate for the province for three years. 

Subsidiary Table VIII . — ■ Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Division. 


Number of deaths per 1,000 of total Population (Census of 1901). 


Province. Central Basin. Deltaic Plains. Coast Ranges. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. - Males. hemales. 
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Subsidiary Table IX . — Reported denttt-rnte by s&x and age in decade and in selected years 
per mille living at same age according to the Census of igoi. 




Average of decade. 

1903. 

1905. 

1907. 

1909. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

All Ages 



27-28 

24-49 

24-6 

22-0 

25-5 

22-8 

28-8 

24-3 

81-6 

28-8 

Under ' 

Upper Burma ... 

277T8 

202-40 

190-15 

142-51 

245-78 

' 177-57 

328*20 

239-37 

38 i -34 

281-81 

year. J 

Lower Burma ... 

331-94 

237-86 

33 i- 8 o 

227 -S .3 

336-79 

239-88 

297*70 

' 212-43 

369-93 

276-05 

, r J 

Upper Burma ... 

2S-S3 

26-97 

28-04 

26-53 

26-02 

23-82 

25-18 

23-67 

44-41 

41-92 

5 1 

Lower Burma .. 

28-97 

25-42 

29-16 

25-37 

30-28 

26-54 

30-01 

25-33 

29*70 

27-08 

5-10 ■ 

"Upper Burma ... 

ii -45 

10-65 

10-46 

9-58 

9-97 

878 

12-56 

1 1-66 

i 8 - 4 o 

16-67 

Lower Burma ... 

13-62 

13*90 

13M 1 

11-26 

14-46 

12-33 

16-14 

14-23 

13-18 

12-14 

10—15 

Upper Burma ... 

7 ' 5 ° 

6-86 

6-28 

6"21 

6-23 

5‘ c 9 

7 - 8o 

7-53 

11*29 

10-56 

.Lower Burma ... 

10*42 

S71 

9’73 

S‘ 5 2 

I0‘1I 

9-06 

ii'66 

9’94 

9 - 5 o 

8-47 

15-20 : 

Upper Burma ... 

9-57 

S "36 

9-35 

9-13 

9-08 

7-48 

12-87 

1036 

I 5’55 

3 3*20 

.Lower Burma ... 

15-72 

ii -54 

14-11 

12*00 

14-51 

11-96 

l6‘20 

I2-6i 

1365 

ii ‘54 

20—30 ! 

Upper Burma ... 

q - Si 

11-51 

Io-i8 

11*29 

10-05 

1 o’ 04 

11*70 

11*71 

15-67 

16-38 

.Lower Burma ... 

14-58 

12-78 

12-84 

12*09 

14-63 

12-69 

1661 

14-35 

14-80 

14-31 

0 
■*T 

1 

O 

co 

"Upper Burma ... 

12-54 

14-68 

13-86 

14-05 

12-48 

I 3-75 

14-69 

15-07 

20*42 

20-16 

[Lower Burma ... 

17 J 1 

17-07 

15-99 

16-50 

16-97 

16-26 

21*00 

19-39 

19*02 

19-37 

40—50 

r Upper Burma ... 

1 6-i 7 

14-79 

17-28 

14-54 

16-14 

14-19 

17-59 

15-42 

25-60 

19-62 

.Lower Burma ... 

22‘?9 

19-82 

21-25 

18 67 

2124 

1 3*22 

2762 

22*90 

26-55 

22-81 

50—60 

Upper Burma ... 

. Lower Burma ... 

24-48 

28-83 

21-49 

24-19 

26-50 

28-29 

21-64 

23-69 

26-58 

2 5‘79 

2083 

23-36 

27-82 

32-86 

21-83 

27-56 

36-31 

32-88 

27 -S 7 

27-34 

60 & 

" Upper Burma ... 

6i’88 

61-73 

62-62 

56-29 

66-13 

60-5I 

70-69 

62-85 

91-65 

So -57 

over. 

[ Lower Burma 

62-50 

59-45 

56-10 

53‘99 

56-94 

54-47 

69-63 

67-11 

7671 

72-19 


Subsidiary Table X . — Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 


Year. 

Fever. 


Cholera. 

- 


Actual No. of deaths. 

Rates per mille of 
each sex. 

Actual No. of deaths. 

Rates per mille of 
each sex. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

U 

1901 

50,676 

29,363 

21,313 

9’4 

7’7 

3,553 

2,187 

1,566 

•7 

•4 

1902 

67.555 

38,026 

29,529 

12*2 

10*7 

1,901 

1,264 

637 

•4 

*2 

1903 . 

77,818 

43.652 

34,166 

10*1 

8-3 

8,233 


3,373 

ri 

•8 

1904 

75.556 

41,879 

33,677 

96 

8-1 

2,980 

1.903 

1,077 

-4 

*2 

1905 

69.683 

38,893 

30,790 

s-g 

7-3 

5.347 

3,218 

2,129 

■7 

•5 

1906 

75.844 

42,128 

33 , 7 16 

97 

S-i 

7,872 

4,546 

3,326 

1*0 

•8 

1907 

79.245 

44487 

34,758 

10*2 

8-3 

8,378 

5,361 

3,017 

1*2 


1908 

77 . 66 i 

43436 

34,425 

9 ° 

S-2 

11,911 

7,020 

4,891 

r6 


1909 

80.759 

44.575 

36,284 

10*2 

8-6 

11,389 

6,618 

4 , 77 1 

1-5 

WSM 

1910 

80,014 

44 ,i 68 

35,840 

10*1 

So 

2,0 1 1 

1,267 

744 

*2 

B 


Year. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Actual No. of deaths. 

Rates per mille of 
each sex. 

Actual No. of deaths. 

Rates per mille of 
each sex. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

iS 

19 

20 

21 

igoi 

2475 

1,451 

1,024 

•4 

-3 

3 





1902 

1,915 

1,146 

769 

*3 . 

•3 

I 





1903 

1,920 

1,070 

850 

*2 

*2 

9 

» » • 

... 



1904 

1,809 

1,022 

787 

*2 

*1 

3 





1905 

6,161 


3,495 

•8 

.6 

3,692 

2,599 

1,093 

•5 

*2- 

1906 

8 , 54 ° 

5,003 

3487 

l‘l 

•s 

8,637 

5,208 

3429 

1*2 

•3 

1907 

2,8S2 

1.587 

1495 

*3 

*2 

9449 

5431 

3,SiS 

1*2 

*9 

190s 

1,298 

743 

543 

*i 

*1 

6,752 

3,975 

2,777 

•9 

•6 

1909 

1,011 

660 

. 331 

*1 

•08 

6,946 

3,975 

2 , 97 1 

*9 

•8 

1910 

i,Si7 

1,123 
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The difference between these proportions and those in Northern Europe is generally 
supposed to be due to immigration, but this is not the full explanation. An excess of males 
is lound, not only amongst immigrants, but also in the native, white population born of 
native parents, amongst whom there are 104 males for every 100 females. The disparity in 
their case must be wholly due to natural causes. Amongst the native whites born of foreign 
parents, the number of each sex approaches equality. The negro population shows a slight 
preponderance of females, the proportion being 98*9 males to 100 females. 

The excess of males in the native white population born of native parents is ascribed 
by the local census authorities to the fact that while as elsewhere the number of males at 
birth exceeds that of females, and the male mortality is greater than the female, the general 
dcathrale is relatively so much lower that the excess mortality amongst males does not 
produce equality in the number of the sexes at so early an age as in Europe; consequently, 
in the population at all ages, the slightly greater male deathrate does not overcome the 
initial advantage which males have at birth. Amongst the native white population born of 
foreign parents, the general rate of mortality is higher ; consequently, the males lose the 
advantage which they had at birth, and equality in the sex proportions results. 

'I he final sex proportions of the population born in any country are therefore 
seen to be the resultant of four factors : — 

(i) the degree of excess of males at birth, 

(ii) the degree of excess of male mortality in the early years of life, 

(iii) the age at which the excess of male mortality begins to decline, 

(iv) the subsequent variations in the relative male and female mortalities. 

These are the factors determining the sex proportions in the population born in a 
country ; if the sex proportions of the population resident in a country are to 
be considered then the factor of migration operates in addition to those already 
recounted. 

114. Effect of migration on sex proportions. — Apart from what may be 
termed the natural influences operating to modify the initial excess of males born 
in any country, migration exercises a decided influence on sex proportions. The 
fact that migration, especially migration from one country to another, is usually a 
movement of males, with a tendency in one constant direction, operates to deplete 
the proportion of males in the country of emigration, and to increase it in the 
country of immigration. It is most important to separate as far as possible the 
effects of mortality and migration on the sex-proportions of a country. This is 
effected bv calculating the sex-nronortions for the natural nooulation or Dersons 
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■were 963 and 962 females per thousand males respectively. The unduly iow 
proportion of females in India gave rise to considerable controversy which has 
been summarised by Mr. Gait as follows : — 

According to the vital statistics, the proportion of males at birth in India is slightly in 
excess of the European average. The difference however, even if real, is not sufficient to 
account for the relatively high proportion of males, as compared with females, in the 
enumerated population ; and what we have to consider is whether this is due to ah incom- 
plete enumeration of females at the Census, or to local conditions which induce a relatively 
higher mortality of females as compared with Europe. 

In the Census Report for 1891, it was stated that in most parts of India there was a 
tendency, in a greater or less degree, to omit from the Census record girls of from 9 to 15 
and wives of from 15 to 20. In the report for 1901, while the possibility of some omissions 
having occurred was not denied, it was suggested that the local conditions of India, tending 
to produce a relatively high mortality amongst females, were sufficient to account for the 
proportions disclosed by the Census figures. These conditions may be briefly summarized 
as follows: — 

• (r) Female infanticide — comparatively rare at the present day. 

(2) Neglect of female infant-life common amongst castes where the procuring of a 
bridegroom is a matter of considerable expense. 

(3) Infant-marriage and premature sexual intercourse and child-bearing. 

(4) A very high birth-rate. 

(5) Unskilful midwifery. 

(6) Abortions, e.g. t in the case of pregnant widows. 

(7) Confinement and bad feeding of women at puberty, during their menstrual period, 

and after child birth. 

(8) The hard life of widows. 

(9) The hard labour which women of the lower classes have to perform. 

While admitting the importance of the above factors, several German critics, including 
von Mayr and Kirchhoff, summaries of whose remarks on the subject have been circulated, 
are of opinion that they are not in themselves sufficient to account for the deficiency of 
females disclosed by the Census figures, and that this deficiency must be due Iargely-to 
omissions from the Census record. Their reasons are : — 

(1) The a priori probability of omissions in view of the reticence of certain classes 
regarding their females, and the absence of any sufficient explanation of the difference in the 
proportions, as compared with Europe. 

(2) The fact that at each successive enumeration there has been a rise in the propor- 
tion of females. 

(3) The very' low proportion of females to males at certain pges when omissions 
would 3 priori be expected to occur. 

(4) The fact that the vital statistics, like those in Europe, disclose a relatively lower 
female mortality, and that in this respect they are confirmed by the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Hardy from an examination of the age returns of the last Census. 

A' reference to Subsidiary' Table I suggests that as the unduly low proportion 
of females in Burma is caused entirely by a large immigration from India in which 
males predominate to an excessive degree, and as the natural population born in 
the province shews an excess of females, the controversy has no reference to the 
proportions of the sexes in Burma. There are, however, areas in which there is an 
excess ofmales among the natural population, and Mr. Lowis discussed the subject 
at some length in paragraph 74 of the Census Report of 1901, in connection with 
the deficit of females in the Bhamo, Myitkyina and Ruby Mines Districts. He 
arrived at the conclusions that it was not inconceivable that the deficit may have 
been due to the wilful omission of females from the returns, and that he could only 
account for the deficiency of females in the three districts aforesaid by the opera- 
tion among the Kachins and other backward communities in the north and east of 
the province, of the two factors mentioned by the Census Commissioner, tending 
to the omission of females from the records. But an examination of the natural 
populations for 1901, of the three districts mentioned by Mr. Lowis, discloses the 
facts that there was an actual excess of females recorded as born in two (Bhamo and 
Ruby Mines) of the three districts under consideration, and that the excess of males 
was due to a large masculine immigration. Even in the third district, Myjtkyma, 
the actual deficit of females (854 per thousand males) in the actual population was 
reduced to small dimensions (980 per thousand males) by discounting the effect of 
migration; and it is probable that if the effect of -migration from the unadminis- 
tered and un-enumerated portion of the district could have been removed, an 
actual excess of females would have resulted. Moreover, Subsidiary Table IV of 
this chapter demonstrates that for the census of 191 1, there is an excess of females 
among most of the backward races, which would make it highly improbable that 
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any' tendency to look upon girls and women as being of too little importance for 
entry in the census records, should have been in operation. Among backward 
tribes, the low quality of the enumeration is more responsible for errors in sex 
proportions than any tendency to wilfully omit the record of females. Take, for 
instance, the case of Karenni where Mr. Lowis contrasts the observed superabund- 
ance of females with the excess of males in the census figures. In the first place, 
the superabundance of females was reported, not for the whole population, but for 
the Red Karens, the Padaungs and some villages in the Br6 country; and even 
for the Red Karens and the Padaungs, the excess of females was noticed only in 
the Brb-Padaung tracts to which the Assistant Superintendent’s personal attention 
was given.- The remark concerning the excess of females does not appear to 
apply to the States of Kantarawadi, Naungpale and Nammekon. There is no 
discrepancy in the fact that there is a superabundance of females among certain 
races in a restricted locality, and at the same time an excess of males in a wider 
area comprising other races, where the superabundance of females does not 
necessarily occur. Moreover, Karenni was in 1891 an estimated area, the records 
for which could not pretend to great accuracy. It is interesting to notice that 
the extension of regular census enumeration to the special area where the super- 
abundance of females was observed in 1901, has resulted, in the census of 1911, in 
a record consistent with the observed facts. In the enumerated portions of the 
Kyebogyi State there are 3,952 females to 3,116 males a proportion of- 1,268 
females to 1,000 males. 

It is therefore highly improbable that any tendency exists, or has existed, among 
the backward races of Burma, to omit or evade the return of females in the census 
records. In the remote areas of the Myitkyina District and the Karenni Subdivi- 
sion an actual enumeration of the population was not attempted in 190.1. It is 
impossible to utilise the admittedly imperfect results of an estimate to demon- 
strate a tendency to omit females in the process of enumeration. Any figures in 
the enumeration for 1901 or 1911, which superficially suggest any such tendency 
are capable on a detailed examination of rational and probable explanation in other 
directions. 


II 6 . Effect of infantile mortality on sex proportions.— A detailed 
discussion of sex proportions in Burma must necessarily commence with the relative 
proportions of the sexes at birth. 


given 


in detail in Subsi- 
V of this chapter. All 
modifications, whether 


migration, must 


Records of birtb. 

Period. 

! Males. 

1 

Females. 

Females per 
1,000 males. 

tSgi — 1901 ... 

! 715,359 

666,475 

931 

1901 — 1 9 1 1 ... 

1 1,209,091 

• 

1,133,566 

953 


These are 
diary Table 
subsequent 
by mortality or by 
operate on the initial numbers, either 
enhancing the disparity or reducing 
its dimensions and changing its 
direction. The proportions for the 

two decades, 1891 — 1901 and 1901— 1911, are calculated over different areas, the 
former over Lower Burma, and the latter over Lower Burma and that portion of 
Upper Burma included within the natural division termed the Central Basin. The 
proportion of females born in the former decade (931 per thousand males) 
coincides closely with the proportion for the whole of India. For the period 
1901 — 191 1, influenced partly by the inclusion of a large part of Upper Burma, 
the proportion of females at birth has risen to 938 per thousand males. At' the 
commencement of life there is therefore an excess of 60 or 70 males in every 
thousand males born, compared with the corresponding number of females born. 
But upon these excess numbers a heavier male mortality immediately commences 
to effect a reduction. A reference to Subsidiary Table IX of Chapter V or to 
Subsidiary Table VI of this chapter will shew that there is an extremely heavy 
rate of mortality during the first year of infancy, and that this heavy morta- 
lity operates with much greater intensity against the male sex. For every thou- 
sand deaths of male infants below the age of one year which are reported, only 
772 deaths of female infants below the age of one year are returned. Thus the 
preponderance of males at birth is assailed before the first year of life has been 
completed by a mortality nearly one-third greater than occurs among females. 
The effect may be illustrated by imagining the operation of the male and female 
infant death rates for any particular year upon 1,000 male and 938 female infants, 
these numbers being proportionate to the numbers of male and female births 
recorded. Take, for instance, the death rates in Lower Burma for children under 
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one year of age in 1909. These are 370 and 276 per thousand for males and 
females respectively. At the end of the first year of life there would be 679 

females to 630 males, the initial deficit 
of 62 females being converted by the 
mortality of one year into an excess of 
49 females. This affords an explana- 
tion of the apparent contradiction that 
while a greater proportion of males are 
born than females, the population 
returned at successive census enumera- 
tions for infants under one year of age 
shews a larger proportion of females than 
males. The excess mortality amongst 
males rises to such a degree in the first 
year of life, that the initial excess of males 
is counteracted and turned into a deficit within the limit of the lowest age period 
for which a record is possible. 

117. Effect of mortality on sex proportions up till the age of 15.— 
If it were possible to accept the recorded statistics of births and deaths as reliable, 
then the excess of females established at the end of the first year of life should 
progressively increase till the -attainment of 6o- years of age. The proportions in 
column 14 of Subsidiary Table VI calculated over a’period of five years shew a 
smaller mortality for females than for males, for each of the age periods given in 
the table with the exception of that for sixty years and over. Each successive 
period up to sixty should accordingly see a progressive increase in the ratio of 
females to males, the former diminishing by death at a less rapid rate than the 
latter. But a reference to Subsidiary Table II shews no such progressively 
increasing ratio. Indeed, choosing the indigenous Buddhist population in order 
to obviate the disturbance of immigration, for the three periods o — 5, 5 — 10 and 
10 — -15, there is, on the contrary, a progressively diminishing ratio of 1,044, 1,021 
and 950 females per thousand males. There is therefore the extraordinarily 
contradictory result, that a population with an excess of females at the ages o — 5, 
operated upon by a mortality for the periods 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 in which the deaths 
of females are less than the deaths of males, results in a sex proportion for the 
ages 10 — 15 in which the males outnumber the females. One explanation of this 
contradiction is that the records of vital statistics are not to be trusted, and that 
the excess of masculine mortality is neither so great nor so universal as the 
records would imply. This may partly account for the anomaly, but the principal 
cause is the unreliability of the census records of ages, which vitiates the possi- 
bility of comparing with any advantage the crude statistics of sex by age groups. 
A reference to the diagram illustrating paragraph 104 of the previous chapter, will 
demonstrate that even after two operations of correction, to eliminate the more 
obvious errors of the age records, the age curves of the two sexes depart from 
the probable true curves in different degrees at different ages. The amount of error 
is measured by the area between the fine and the broad curves. For the ages 
io — ,5 the error is indicated by two triangular shaped areas, ABC for-males and 
XYZ for females. It is thus graphically demonstrable that even after superficial 
correction, the numbers of males between the ages 10 and 15 are over-estimated 
to a considerably greater extent than the number of females of the same ages, and 
that consequently the sex proportions for that age period are disturbed. 

The apparent deficiency of females from the ages of 10 to 15 is not peculiar 
to Burma. It is to be found to a greater degree in all the Indian provinces. . In 

the Census Report for India for 1901, it is 
considered that the deficiency, though 
partly due to a genuine decline in the pro- 
portion of females io males when puberty is 
reached, is principally caused by the 
inaccuracy of the age return in the case of 
females. This inaccuracy general at all 
ages, is particularly disturbing as the age 
for marriage approaches. The ages of 
married girls are overstated and the ages of 
unmarried girls are understated. Testing this theory by the calculations of 
Mr. Hardy for the Buddhist population of Burma for 1901, it is seen, that the 


Buddhists aged 10 — 15, per 10,000 of the population, 
1901. 


Males. 

* 

Females. 

As recorded 

As corrected by Mr. 
Hardy. 

i,H3 

M33 

1,046 

MSS 


Effect of infantile death-rate on sex proportions. 


Males. 

Females. 

Initial numbers 

r,ooo 

938 

Death-rate 

370 

276 

Mortality 

370 

259 

Survivors at end of first 

630 

6 79 

year. 
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recorded number of males between the ages of io and 1 5 for that year was slightly 
over the probable true number, and the recorded number of females was decidedly 
below the probable true number. Thus the sex proportion of the age period is 
distorted in two directions, by an excess of males above, and a deficit of females 
below, the real numbers. The diminishing ratios of 1,044. i>02i and 950 females 
per 1,000 males for the three first quinquennial age periods are due rather to 
incorrect age returns than to any such changes in the actual proportions of 
the sexes. 


Females per 1,000 males (Buddhist community). 


Age period. 

Uncorrected returns. 

Corrected 

returns. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901. 

0— 5 

i,o 44 

I.034 

I .°35 

5—10 

1,021 

i.ooS 

1,051 

10— IS 

95 ° 

939 

1,050 

15 — 20 

1,108 

1,126 

1.037 

20—25 

1 . 149 

1.143 

1,016 

25—30 

1.073 

1.054 

99 i 

30—40 

923 

1. 115 

968 

40—50 

9S1 

966 

983 

1 50—60 

1. 051 

1,04.1 

994 

60 and over 

1 

1 

1,116 

1,167 

1,156 


118. Sex proportions at different ages according to Mr. Hardy's 
calculations. — The reference to the age curves of the previous chapter to 
demonstrate the unreliability of the sex- 
proportions by age groups as deduced 
from the uncorrected census records, 
suggests that a more correct estimate of 
the sex-proportions of the Buddhist com- 
munity of the province by age groups 
might be obtained by utilising Mr. Hardy’s 
age tables. As given in Subsidiary Table 
IC of that chapter, they record the age 
distribution of 100,000 persons oi each 
sex. Allowing for the fact that in 1901, 
the females of the Buddhist community 
outnumbered the males in the proportion of 
1,027 to 1,000, the final column of the 
marginal statement gives the sex-propor- 
tions deduced from the probable true ages 
for 1901. It suggests the following con- > 

elusions as to the variations in the proportions of the sexes through succeeding 
ao'e periods. Commencing with an initial excess of males (not revealed in the 
statement), the excess mortality among males causes an excess of females in the 
first quinquennial period up to live years of age. The excess of females reaches 
its maximum between the ages of 5 anc ^ io, after which a decline commences, 
bein« almost imperceptible for the period 10 to 15. The excess of females 
contTnues but with diminishing proportions through the ages 15 to 25, and then 
the proportion changes and the males assume the supremacy in point of numbers. 
The decline in the proportion of females still continues, till between the ages of 30 
and 40 there are only 96S females to every 1,000 males. From this period, the 
proportion of females again rises until their supremacy in numbers over the males 
ao-ain occurs from the age of 60 onwards. So far as the sex-proportions based on 
Mr. Hardy's tables can be accepted as being accurate they indicate that though 
in the initial and final stages of life the mortality amongst males is higher than 
amongst females, in the mediant ages there is a greater rate of mortality among 
women. The close correspondence of the period of decline in the ratio of 
females to males with the child-bearing age of the former, commencing with the 
ace of puberty and continuing throughout the period op child-bearing, can 
scarcely be the result of coincidence. It sugggests that the risks to female life of 
the function of bearing children are greater than the occupational risks to male 

life for the corresponding years. , , . , . T j- „ 

These conclusions may be compared with those obtained for India generally 
as recorded in paragraph 222 of the India Census Report for 1901 as follows : 

‘‘The °eneral conclusions to be drawn from the age statistics seem therefore to be as 
follows. There is everywhere an excess of males at birth. For a few years after birth the 
two sexes have about the same expectation of life, but about the time of puberty t ere is a 
relatively higher mortality amongst females. Those who servivethis trying period seem for 
some years to have a stronger hold on life than males of the same age ; while from about 30 
onwards the two sexes have again much the same general rate of mortality. After the age 
of Co the balance seems to turn in favour of females, but this is possibly due merely to a 
greater tendency to exaggerate age on the part of old women. 

The principal points in which sex-variation in Burma appears to diner from 
the more generalised experience in India are as follows : 

(i) In India the two sexes have about the same expectation of life for a few 
years after birth ; in Burma the expectation of life is much less for 
males than for females for the first year of life, though hence- 
forward the expectations approach equality. 
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(ii) In India the mortality among females at the time of puberty is relatively 

much greater, and diminishes the ratio of females to males much 
more, than in Burma. 

(iii) In India, the excess of male mortality is only sufficient to transform 

the initial deficit of females from 93 per cent, of number of males 
at the time of birth, to 96 per cent, for the general population; in 
Burma, the excess of male mortality is sufficient to transform a 
similar initial deficit of females into an excess of 103 per cent, of 
the number of males for the natural population. 

(iv) In India, the high mortality of females at puberty is followed by a 

period when females have a hold of life, equivalent to, or stronger 
than, that possessed by males. In Burma, the greater mortality 
amongst females commencing at puberty continues throughout the 
child-bearing age. 

119. Effect of mortality on sex-proportions from 15 to 40. — It must 
be remembered that the four contrasts between the proportion of the sexes in 
India and in Burma are drawn, not from the actual census records, nor from the 
figures for 1911, but from the corrected figures for 1901- If the actual figures 
for 1911 be taken three of the four divergencies in sex-proportions between 
Burma and India still remain. The greater expectation of life at birth among 
females, the smaller mortality among females at the age of puberty and the 
conversion of an initial deficit of females into a general surplus for the natural 
population, are apparent, whether the crude or the corrected records are taken, 
and whether the figures for the census of 1901 or that of 1911 are taken. These 

three may be taken as fully established. 
The remaining conclusion, the relat- 
ively greater mortality among females 
in Burma commencing from the age 
of puberty and continuing throughout 
the child-bearing' age, is more tenta- 
tive. It is contradicted by the actual 
age returns. From the ages of 10 to 
25, the sex proportions as recorded, 
and as corrected, offer many points of 
contradiction. The records for 1901 
and 191 1 both indicate a relatively 
light female mortality leading to an 
increased ratio of females to males from the ages of 15 to 25. From the latter 
age the progressive diminution in the female excess is observable in the recorded 
figures for 1911, and to this extent the records for 191 1 demonstrate the accuracy 
of the corrections for 1901. The contradictions are therefore reduced to the 
opposing tendency of the sex proportions between the ages of 15 and 25 in the 
actual records of 1911 and the corrected records of 1901. The actual mortality 
returns, as given in Subsidiary Table VI of this chapter shew a higher relative 
mortality for females during the age periods 15 to 20 and 20 to 30 than during 
the period 5 to 10. This higher relative mortality among females, despite the fact 
that the immigrant male mortality affects the returns heavily during the second 

period, suggests that there is an excess female morta- 
lity during the period from 20 to 30. Though the 
reliability of the mortality statistics is questionable, 
they can be accepted as demonstrating the improba- 
bility of such a marked increase in the excess of 
females between the ages of 10 and 25 3s the records 
for 1911 would indicate. The balance of probability 
tends rather towards the accuracy of the corrected 
returns for 1901, and the fourth point of contrast 
between the sex-proportions in Burma and in India, 
though less firmly established than the first three, 
has a fair degree of probability. The excessive 
mortality of females in India during the age of 
puberty is followed by a reaction in which female fife and male life have more or 
less equal expectations. In Burma, the more moderate female mortality at puberty 
is followed by a period lasting throughout the age of child-bearing, during which 
the relatively higher mortality among females converts their excess numbers at the 
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Buddhist females per 1000 males during 
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Age period. 
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commencement of the period into a deficit at its close. This tendency can He 
seen by comparing the expectation of life of males arid females during the period 
from 151045. At the age of 15, the expectation of life for females with the 
child-bearing period looming ahead is less'than for males. As the period gradually 
passes the discrepancy diminishes, expectation of life approximating equality at 
the age of 22. Thenceforward the expectation of life for females is' greater than 
that for males being rS5 years in excess at the age of 45. 

120. Progressive variation in sex-pfoportionsr=Still continuing the 
discussion for the indigenous or natural population of the province, it is seen that 
there is a progressive advance in 
the excess of females in the past 
three census enumerations. The 
proportions for the Buddhist popu- 
lation correspond closely with those 
for the natural population. An 
analysis of the variations of the 
proportions for different age periods 
is to be found in Subsidiary Table 
II, but the figures for the age records are so doubtful that they cannot be made' 
the basis of any profitable discussion. The successive rise in the proportion of 
females with each enumeration has 
been cited as a reason for assum- 
ing that there is a tendency to 
omit the record of females. It has 
been suggested that the increase 
in' the proportions of females is due 
to the gradual elimination of this 
tendency as each successive enu- 
meration has been effected. But 
in Burma the increase is principal- 
ly due to successive increases in 
the sex proportions of females to 
males in the population of the 
Central Basin and the Deltaic Plains. These two areas comprise that portion of 
the province which has attained a high stage of civilisation, and it is highly 
improbable that there has existedlany tendency to the omission of female entries' 
iri the census records. In the remaining portions of the province, improvements 
in the nature and methods of census enumeration) arid successive incr'eas'es in the 
e'erisus area, have affected the sex-proportions. But their populations dre rela- 
tively small and the main contributions to the excess of the feniale population' 
have been made in the more settled portions of the province. 

121. Localities showing female deficit in natural population:— Before' 
leaving tlie discussion of the sex proportion of the natural population of Burma- 
it is necessary to consider its variation over the different portions of the' province; 
and especially to investigate the circumstances under which the. normal excess of 
females is absent and is replaced by a deficit in certain districts: Outside the 
Coast Ranges there are six districts only, Rangoon, Thaton, Toungoo, Myitkyina'; 
the Upper Chindwin and the Ruby Mines, where there is a deficit of females 1 in- 
the natural population. The circumstances of Rangoon are exceptional; there- 
being a much larger Indian than Burriiese population within its boundaries: 
Thatdn and Toungoo are districts whose boundaries have been much changed by 
administrative readjustments, and whose birth-place statistics;_from which the 
natural population is calculated, cannot be accepted with certainty. Myitkyina 
arid the Upper Chindwih have large unadministered territories within their borders 
and their population contains many persons from the unadministered areas, 
recorded as born within the district, but who were born outside the census area. 
The number of males in the natural population of these districts has been unduly 
enhanced by these immigrants. 

The districts of the Coast Ranges are the only areas in which there appears 
to be a well established tendency for the males of the indigenous population to 
outnumber the females. To the extent that the population of the districts have a 
much larger admixture of Indian blood, and are imbued with' Indian modes of life 
to a greater extent than Burma, it is natural that tlie sex proportions should 
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coincide with those of India rather than with those of Burma. But this does not 
explain the low proportions of females in Northern Arakan and Salween districts. 

Mr. Lowis confessed that he was unable adequately 
to account for the excess of males in these districts, 
where conditions are such as to, lead one to 
anticipate a numerically superior female population. 
It is probable that being obscure districts inhabited 
by backward races, they have not been given their 
full quota of emigrants in the birth-place statistics. 
It is a point of honour with many of the members 
of hill tribes who have migrated to the plains, to 
assume an attitude of contempt towards their place 
of birth, and indignantly to repudiate a suggestion 
as to their true place of origin. The population of 
the districts in question is so small that the sex proportions could be changed by 
causes affectirigTmt small - absolute numbers. 

• Considering the sex proportions of the districts of the Coast Ranges as a 
whole by age periods, it is seen that it is in the earlier ages that the discrepancy 
between proportions for the Coast Ranges and for Burma is established. The 
number of females for the first few years is not sufficiently in excess to withstand 
the greater mortality on attaining puberty, and yet to maintain a state of general 
excess for the total population. 

j 122. Sex proportions by race. — Subsidiary Table III gives the sex" 
proportions by age periods for nine of the indigenous races of' the province and 

for Chinese. The deficit of females amongst the latter 
race is partly due to the fact that its members are 
largely immigrants, and partly to the fact that the male 
issue of mixed marriages between the Chinese and the 
Burmese assume Chinese nationality while the female 
children are brought up as Burmese. Of the indige- 
nous tribes and races,- three only, the Arakanese, the 
Wa-Palaungs and the Taungthus, show a deficit of 
females. The deficit among the Arakanese is to be 
accounted for by two causes ; the first is the generally 
observed deficit of females in the districts of the Coast 
Ranges, and this is supplemented by a tendency of the 
Burmese race to absorb the members of the Arakanese 
race, a tendency which operates to a greater extent with the females than with the 
males. In the Arakan Division, side by side with a deficit of females amongst the 
Arakanese, there exists a corresponding surplus of females among the Burmese. 
The Taungthus show a slight deficit amounting to two females only per thousand 
males. The sex proportions for the Taungthus 998 females per thousand males 
are not very different from those of the Karens (of which race they form a 
branch) with 1,007 females per thousand males, though in the one case there is a 
deficit and in the other an excess of females. The Wa-Palaungs commence with 
a deficit of females in the earliest age period for children under five years of age, 
and it has been demonstrated that unless the females can obtain an excess in the 
earlier years of life through the operation of a relatively small mortality, an excess 
cannot be obtained in later years. For the remaining races the excess of females 
ranges from 1,010 for the Shans and Kachins to 1,027 for the Chins, the latter 
being the only race whose ratio of females to males approaches that for the 

natural population of the province, 1,028 
females per thousand males. The sex 
proportions by age periods given in Subsi- 
diary Table IV are even more unreliable for 
the separate races than for the province 
as a whole. Those for the Taungthus are 
obviously vitiated by incorrect age returns. 
Among the Chins and the Kachins, the 
influence of almost unrestricted sexual intercourse among children attaining puberty 
is responsible for a large mortality among females, which causes a most marked 
deficit between the ages of 1 2 and 15. Asa general rule, among the non-Burmese 
races and tribes of the province, the lower status of women and the harder labour 
they are compelled to perform in addition to their natural functions of child 
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bearing, lead to a greater, relative female mortality than exists with the Burmese, 
and tends to keep the ratio of females to males at a lower level. 

123. Sex proportions in India and Burma. — The outstanding feature 
of the sex proportion of the province of Burma as a whole is the excess of females 
amongst its natural population, there being 
5,812,375 females born in the province to 
5,652,871 males. The sex proportion of 
952 females per thousand males for the 
actual population is an incidental fact, due to 
the superficial phenomenon of migration. 

The real sex proportion is that of the 
natural population, which is 1,028 females 
per 1,000 males. It has been seen that the 
proportion of the sexes at birth in Burma 
coincides very nearly with the sex proportions at birth in India. Yet, starting from 
the same initial proportions of between 930 and 940 females per thousand males 
at birth, their final proportions diverge widely. The divergence is not due to the 
fact that the proportions for India are given for the actual population while those 
for Burma are given for the natural population. In paragraph 195 of the India 
Census Report for 1901, it is stated that in India as a whole, migration does not 
greatly disturb the sex proportions, but that it is a factor of considerable impor- 
tance when the figures for individual provinces or states are considered. The 
comparison of the proportion of the sexes of the natural population of Burma with 
that of the actual population of India is therefore quite legitimate. It is necessary 
to consider the influences which have operated to keep the ratio of females to 
males at so low a figure as 953 per thousand in India, while in Burma there is an 
excess of females in the natural population to the extent of 1,028 females per 1,000 
males. In the extract from Mr. Gait’s note quoted in paragraph 1 15 of this report, 
nine reasons are given why there is a relatively high female mortality in India. 
A perusal of the conditions therein related is sufficient to account for the diver- 
gence in the ultimate sex proportions in Burma and India. Of the nine specific' 
causes of a high mortality among females, seven (numbers I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9) 
do not operate to any appreciable extent in Burma. Certainly, not one of them 
could be considered as having an appreciable effect in enhancing the rate of female' 
mortality for the province as a whole, though some of them might affect the sex. 
proportions of the backward races to a slight extent. The remaining two causes! 
of a high female mortality, a very high birth rate, and unskilful midwifery,' 
undoubtedly do operate in Burma, and their influence has been seen in the 
higher mortality of women during the child-bearing period, and the transform- 
ation of an excess of females at its commencement into a deficit of females at its 
close. 

The excess of females in Burma is established early in life. The number of 
persons living at each age period grows less and less with advancing years, and 
consequently an excess 
sex proportion in the 
earlier years means much 
more in actual numbers 
than -an identical excess 
proportion at a .ater 
period. It is to the 
absence in Burma of the 
second and third of the 
conditions given by 
Mr. Gait as the causes of a 
high female mortality in 
India, that the high pro- 
portion of females is to be 
principally attributed. 

Neglect- of female infant 
life, and infant marriage and child-bearing cause an undue depletion in the- 
number of females in the early years of life, -when a slight change in the proportions 
means a marked change in the absolute numbers of the sexes. A reference to 
the percentage of mortality for each sex for the early years of life as calculated 
from Mr. Hardy’s life tables, demonstrates that the rate of female mortality' in 


Comparative early mortality in India and Burma from Mr. Hardy’s life 
tables. Census 1901. 
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India; apprqaches much more closely to the rate of male mortality than in Burma 
during the first four years of life, and actually exceeds the rate of masculine 
mortality after the completion of the fourth year. 

The excess of females thus established is less depleted by the mortality 
due to, early marriages and premature child-bearing in Burma than in India. The 
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marginal statement indicates the extent 
to which early marriage is associated 
with a low proportion of females be* 
tween the ages of 10 to 15 in the various 
provinces. Burma with the smallest 
proportion of child marriages has the 
highest proportion of females at the 
period when such marriages are con- 
tracted. The association of these two 
factors is summarised in the Census 
Report for India for 1901 in the statement 
that tile proportion of females at the age 
10 — 15 varies inversely with the number 
who are married at this period of life. 


134. Sjqx. proportions of immigrants and actual population— The 
excess of [females among the population born in the province is counteracted by 

the excess of males 
among the immigrant 
population. Of the 
649,971 immigrants in 
Burma 77*5 per cent, are 
males, the excess male 
immigrants numbering 
411,275 being more than 
sufficient to overcome the 
epcppss.af 159,504 females in the natural population. The resultant excess of males 
to . th$ number iqf 251,77 produces a sex proportion of 959 females per thousand 

males. Though there lias been a reduction in the 
ratio of females to males since 1901, the reduction 
has not been so great as that for India as a whole. 
For India the proportion of females has diminished 
from 963 to. 953 per thousand males, whereas, in 
Burma the diminution Jins been from 962 to 959.. 
From being one point below the proportion for India 
the proportion of females in Burma is now six. points, 
above that for India. 
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135,, S$x proportions in the City of Rangoon. — The City of Rangoon 
exhibits In an intensified degree the operation of migration in modifying thesexrpro*. 

portions of the natural 
population. There- is 
an excess of females, in 
the proportion of 1,063 
per thousand . males, 
among the population, 
both born and, resident, 
in the, City. Im migra- 
tion from the rest of 
Burma introduces an, 
excess of 6,203 males, 
the proportion of 
females among such; 
imniigrants being 666 per thousand. But it is the immigrants from India who are, 
responsible, for-the bulk of the excess of the male population of. Rangoon. They 
provide a surplus of, 107,954 males, females numbering only 174 for every, 
thousand Indian male immigrants.. The sex : disparity among persons immigrant 
from countries ^beyond India.is scarce!}' less disproportionate (204 females p.er : 
ijooo. m^les) but it' concerns much smaller. numbers, the excess of. males : being 
I i,53i,only. " The, combined resultant of. an. excess male immigration from , the. 
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three sources, the rest of Burma, India, and countries beyond India, is to: cause:,'arr 
excess of males to the extent of 122,906, the proportion of females; being 409 
per thousand males. 

126. Sex proportions of the; urban population.— The urban population 
of the province exhibits in a modified degree the same characteristics.-. which are 
to be observed in. the dis- 
tribution of the sexes in 
Rangoon. The fact that 
the indigenous, races of the 
province have in the past 
tended to specialise in 
agricultural occupations, 
and to leave the pursuit of 
urban. industries to a great 
extent to Indian immi- 
grants, has tended to pro- 
duce a considerable excess 
of males in the urban 
population of Burma. 

The large excess of males 
amongst the immigrants 
from India is principally 
concentrated in the towns 
of the province, the general rule being that the larger the town, the larger is the 
proportion of immigrants and the greater is the sex disparity of the population. 
Mandalay is obviously an exception to this rule, but if Mandalay be excluded, the 
proportions of .females to males follow the reverse direction of the size of the 
population. The proportion of females to males among the urban Buddhist 
population, ranging from 967 in the 16 towns with a population between *10,000 
and 20,000 to 1,113 in the City of Mandalay, indicates the extent to which the 
excess male urban population is composed of alien immigrants. 

127. Sex proportions by natural divisions.— In discussing the sex propor- 
tions of the actual population of areas smaller than the whole province, internal as 
well as external migration must be consi- 
dered. Immigration from beyond the 
province acts m one direction only, that 
of introducing an excess male population 
to the area affected. But migration 
within the province operates in a double 
sense. It depletes the source of mi- 
gration of an undue proportion of males, 
and it adds this excess of males into the 
area of destination of migration. Thus 
the high proportion of females in the 
districts of the Central Basin is due to 
the fact that there is a male excess in the indigenous emigration which partly 
compensates for the male excess in the alien immigration, and keeps the sex 
proportions of the actual population close 
to the sex proportion of the natural popu- 
lation. A significant fact with reference to 
this natural division is that at the census of 
1911 the proportion of the female excess 
for the actual population has fallen below 
the excess for the natural population. 

In 1891 and 1901 the proportions of 
females were higher for the actual popu- 
lation, indicating a large emigration eff males which more than compensated for the 
small immigration of males from India. In 1 91 1, the depression of the female 
proportion for the actual population below that for the natural population indicates 
that the male emigration is now of such small dimensions that it cannot 
outweigh the effect of Indian immigration. The cessation of migration from India 
and from the Central Basin into the Deltaic Plains has not yet had much effect in 
raisin^ the proportion of females to males for the latter area, which is now just one 
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point higher than in 1901. In two districts only of the Deltaic Plains (Tharfa- 
waddy and Henzada) where the effect of migration is scarcely felt, do the females 

outnumber the male population. Myaung- 
mya, Pegu, Thaton and Toungoo show a 
smaller proportion of females than in 1901. 
In the first district, a change of boundaries 
has affected the proportion, and in the 
last three districts migration is still a 
potentforce. -The figures for the Northern 
Hill Districts and the Specially Adminis- 
tered Territories are affected by changes 
of the census area and improvements in 
methods of enumeration in the more remote 
tracts. The low proportion of females in 
the districts of the Coast Ranges is due to an initially low proportion amongst 
the natural population, accentuated by immigration from India. 
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Subsidiary Taih.K 1 . — General Proportions of the sexes by Natural Division 

and Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table II . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age- 
periods by Religions, at each of the last three Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table III . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age- 
periods by Religions, and Natural Divisions ( Census /p/ /). 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Number of females per 1,000 males for 

certain selected races. 
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CHAPTER VII.. 


Civil Condition. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


128. Marriage Customs of the Burmese. — It h; inevitable that a race 
so highly individualised as the Burmese should have evolved its social and 
domestic customs on lines differing widely from those of neighbouring peoples. 
Marriage, in common with other developments of national life, illustrates the wide 
separation in modes of thought between the Burmese and the majority of oriental 
races. There is a universal possibility of social intercourse between the young 
people of both sexes, which gives them an opportunity for the mutual selection of 
their life companions that is rare even among Western races. 

According to the laws of Menu there are three ways in which a marriage can 


be brought about : — 

1. When the parents of the couple give them to one another. 

2. When they come together through the good offices of a go-between, 

called an otntg inut!. 

3. When they arrange the matter between themselves. 

The third method is responsible for over ninety per cent, of the marriages 
effected. It is only when there is great wealth or social position tint the parents 
limit the choice of their children, and it is only when there are obstacles in the 
course of true love that the offices of the go-between, beyond those of a merely 
formal nature, are needed. The marriage ceremony itself is devoid of any religious 
sanction, the relation of husband and wife being of a purely secular nature. The 
following quotation from the standard work on the Burman by Sir George Scott 
indicates the highly privileged position possessed by a married woman in Burma: — 


" This recommendation to the married state is no more needed by Burmese maidens 
than it is by their sisters in otlwr parts of the world, and they have the further inducement 
that they enjoy a much freer and happier position than in any other Kastcrn country, anci in 
some respects are better off even than women in England. All the money and possessions 
which a girl brings with iier on marriage are kept carefully separate for the benefit of her 
children or heirs, and she carries her property away with her it she is divorced, besides any- 
thing she may have added to it in the interim by her own trading or by inheritance. Thus 
a married Burmese woman is much more independent than any European even in the most 
advanced states. In the eyes of the Damnrathat the old idea of the “ Patria potestas” pre- 
vails indeed, and woman is regarded as a simple chattel, belonging entirely to her parents, 
and to be disposed of by them without any reference to her personal inclinations ; but, as a 
matter of fact, she may do pretty well as she pleases, may marry the youth on whom she 
has fixed her affections, and may separate herself from the husband who has offended her by- 
going before the village elders and stating her case ; and if the complaint is just, her request 
is never refused.” 


Marriage is indeed a civil contract dissolvable by either party practically 
at will. A woman can obtain a divorce on the following grounds : — 

(i) that her husband is poor and unable to support her, 

(ii) that he is idle and will not work ; 

(hi) that he is incapacitated by being old, or a cripple or a chronic invalid. 

A man can obtain a divorce just as readily, — 

(i) if his wife has no male children ; 

(ii) if she does not love her husband ; 

(iii) if she visits houses or friends against her husband’s wish. 

Despite the purely secular nature of the marriage contract and the extreme 
freedom of divorce there is a high standard of family life. The indefinite continu- 
ance of ill-assorted and uncongenial unions is rendered impossible, and yet there is 
a sufficient public opinion to restrict recourse to divorce proceedings unless there 
is a well-established cause for separation. 


129. Two Relics of Primitive Marriage. — There are two practices 
connected with the marriage ceremony among the Burmese which throw some 
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light on the primitive marriage customs of the race. They may be described in 
the words of Sir George Scott : — 

“ In the countiy villages, however, two ancient customs are still very generally prevalent. 
The one is to tie a string across the road along which the bridegroom must pass to the 
house of his intended. He comes in procession with all his friends, carrying the greater 
portion of the belongings with which lie intends to set up house ; a bundle of mats, a long 
arm-chair, a teak bos, mattresses, pillows, besides materials for the feast and presents for the 
bride. The people who have put up the string — called the gold or silver cord — usually young 
men intent on a jollification of their own, stop the happy man, and threaten to break the 
string with a curse on the married couple unless some money is given them. It is simple 
extortion, and English district officers forbid it. Nevertheless the speculation is usually 
successful. I suppose no one feels very niggardly on his marriage day. 

“The other custom is much more singular, more ancient, and infinitely more disagree- 
able. On the night of the marriage a band of young bachelors of the place come and 
shower stones and sticks on the roof of the house where the happy couple are, keeping up 
sometimes such a sustained battery that the thatch or wooden shingles suffer materially, while 
the furniture and even the inmates occasionally do not escape injury. In Lower Burma the 
lads are usually bought off with a sum of money, and where the officials do not interfere to 
prevent it, the custom has degenerated into a system of extortion”. 

The origin of both these customs seems to date back to a period when 
each tribe lived in a state of sexual promiscuity. In such a state the appro- 
priation of one woman by one single man in marriage infringes on the' rights of the 
remaining males of the tribe. These naturally show their resentment at the 
curtailment of their rights, and it is necessary to compensate them in some 
other direction. In both instances it is the young men or young bachelors 
who maintain the practices and it would be among such unattached males in 
a primitive tribe that such a custom would originate. Sir George Scott gives a 
legendary explanation of the second custom which supports this hypothesis : — 

“ The learned in Burmese folk-lore assign it a much higher and more estimable 
beginning. When, after the world was formed, it was first peopled from the superior hea- 
vens of the Byammahs, of the nine that remained behind, weighed down by the gross 
earthly food they had eaten, five gradually became men and four women, when these 
Byammah-gyee koh-youk, these nine great ancestors of the Burmese and of all mankind, had 
gradually degenerated, through the substitution of Pahdalilahtah for the original favoured 
earth, and of Thalay rice for the leguminous creeper, desire arose among them, and four of 
the men took the four women to wife. The fifth man naturally resented being left compul- 
sorily single, and pelted the happy couples with stones on their marriage night. Sympathy 
with the feelings of this archetypal bachelor has perpetuated the stone throwing by the loo- 
byos down to the present day, and if there is no dearth of eligible spinsters in our times, the 
lonely bachelor may be allowed to express his envy at his friend’s bliss without being ac- 
cused of nothing but gross cupidity. 

130. Marriage Customs among non-Burmese Races. — There exists 
an almost bewildering variety of marriage customs among the tribes and races to 
be found within the province. A complete description of them would expand 
this chapter beyond all reasonable limits. All that is possible is to glance briefly at 
a few salient points of the practices of the principal races. Among the 
Shans, marriage customs differ but little from those observed among the Burmese. 
There is the same freedom of selection, accompanied by an even more 
rapid marriage once the minds of the two people concerned have been made up. 
Divorce is equally free, mutual consent being all that is necessary. With 
the Talaings very similar customs prevail. But with the Karens there appear to 
be different customs, different prohibitions, and different practices with every tribe. 
Generally, there is great exclusiveness as to the persons who may marry, tribal and 
racial endogamy being the rule, developing into family endogamy among certain 
tribes. But the wide variations existing may be seen by comparing the marriage 
practices of the Sawngtung with those of the Sinsin Karens. Both are of identical 
racial origin, but whereas the Sawngtungs permit marriage between near 
relations only, the Sinsins permit intermarriage not only outside the family, 
but also outside the tribe, with the Taungthus. and even outside the race, with the 
Shans. With the Chins, marriage customs vary from tribe to tribe, but generally 
marriage is a mere matter of purchase, the capacity of the wife as afield labourer 
being the principal consideration. The Kachin marriage customs and prohibitions 
would require a volume for adequate treatment. Special aspects such as 
the great moral laxity prevailing before marriage and the peculiar class of 
exogamy practised are separately noticed. The actual marriage ceremony 
combines the idea of purchase from the parents with that of abduction. The 
abduction is first effected by means of an agent who then informs the parents and 
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him. Fortunately her husband noticed the tray which was being carried by her atten- 
dant. 

“ ’ What have you there ? ’ 

“ 1 Turtle’s eggs,’ she replied ‘ I’m going to call on the judge.’ . 

‘“You silly woman’ said her husband. . 

“ * He’ll kick you out of the house. Don't you know he’s a Talaing.” 

“ And now if my friend considers that this story should not have been published, 
he can avenge himself by amplifying and pointing out the inaccuracy in the following 
account. 

“Talaiugs are of two kinds, the Buffalo Talaing (Kywe Talaing) and the Lake Talaing 
(In-Talaing). The former dwelt in Moulmein and Pegu, the latter iu the delta round 
Bassein. The following customs are reported in connection with the Lake Takings, 
whether they are observed also by the Buffalo Talaing I do not know. 

“ If a Talaing met a turtle in his path he had to look away, pretending that there was an 
unwholesome smell about, and exclaiming ‘ Rotten RoLten.’ If, however, he found one 
in his home, or if one was brought there inadvertently by some stranger, or some small boy 
who thought to have picked up a good dinner by the wayside it had to be immedi- 
ately killed and eaten. And the small boy was spanked. On no condition was he permitted 
to release it if once it crossed the threshold. Should he do so he would infallibly incur the 
displeasure of the guardian spirit, and illness or some other serious misfortune would ensue. 

“A point of some interest is that an annual offering had to be made at the time of 
harvest. In certain fishing villages of England there are similarly harvest offerings of fish. 
But I was ignorant that this variation on the rites of Bonmagyi existed in Burma 
when I contributed a note on harvest offerings to the first number of this Journal. At this 
festival a turtle has to be killed and eaten, while a ‘ nga-yan,’ is dressed with a nose-rope 
like a buffalo and offered up alive. The ceremony is termed both Nat-kun and Nat- 
kana but I do not know whether the laM syllables are Burmese or Talaing, Tut as. 
‘Ka’ is the Talaing for ‘fish’ they may possibly be Talaing. I do not know the 
meaning. Nor do I know the name of the nat. but this is obtainable from the Maung Kan 
Yazawin and the Kyimyin daing Yazawin. 

“ There was formerly a song current in Moulmein, suggestive of endogamic observances, 
telling the said story of an Upper Burman who fell in love with a Talaing maiden : — 

“ In the country of Moulmein, 

I met a maid and fain, 

Would have wed her ; 

Now I reckon little odds, 

„ What I offer to the gods, 

But who can tell what hurt’ll 
Come of murdering a turtle, 

So I fled her.” 

Mr. Furnival is of the opinion that" there must be similar customs trace- 
able among the other races of Burma, and now that there is a Research 
Society formed with the special intention of furthering studies of this nature, 
it is probable that a complete examination of totemistic survivals in Burma 
will shortly be effected. 

133. Endogamy and Exogamy. — 'The phenomena of marriage restrictions, 
so fundamental in a country where caste prohibitions are supreme, are of comparative 
unimportance where caste is almost unknown. As will be seen on reference to the 
chapters on language and ethnography (IX & XI) of this volume, one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the tribes and races of Burma is their racial 
instability. Tribal and racial designations are assumed and discarded without any 
reference to the actual racial origin of a community. Restrictions whether ex- 
ogamous or endogamous can easily be circumvented by racial fictions which are 
familiar to every race and tribe in the province. The extremely large number of 
indeterminate and hybrid tribes is a testimony to the prevailing catholic beliefs and 
practices on the question of intermarriage. Racial and tribal barriers are so flimsy 
compared with caste barriers that the necessary for prohibitive rules and punish- 
ments for breaches of them is not urgently felt. The only instances of true endogamy 
and exogamy to be found in the country are among tribes 2nd races far removed 
from the national life. They are either in unadministered territories, or in territories 
specially administered. They lose their significance and become'greatly modi- 
fied as the people among whom they are practised come in contact with other 
races. They are the exceptions rather than the rule in the life of the people. 
They are the relics of a tribal life fast disappearing. They are an accidental 
rather than an essential feature in the ethnical and marital customs of the province 
generally. 

The prohibited degrees of marriage among the Burmese are few. Marriages 
with mother, daughter, sister and half sister (except in the case of the ruling 
sovereign, where it is enjoined), aunt, grandmother and granddaughter are 
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forbidden. The marriage of a son with his stepmother is permitted by the Dam-' 
mathats, but it is extremely doubtful if advantage is ever taken of such permission, 
and it would certainly be considered with great disfavour by the general com- 
munity. Among the Shans, a man may not marry his own or his wife’s mother, 
grandmother, aunt or his sisters, and conversely with a woman, but all other 
alliances are permissible. 

134 Endogamy among the Zayein or Sawngtung Karens. — The 
practice of Endogamy is found most frequently among the Karens. It is 
carried to an extreme form among the Zayeins, a tribe of Karens inhabiting the 
Loilong and Mong Pai States within the jurisdiction of the Southern Shan States. 
The following description of their marriage restrictions taken from the Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States, from an account by Mr. F. H. Giles is 
worthy of quotation if only because of its contrast with the general freedom pre- 
vailing in Burma as to the selection of partners in marriage : — 

“ When they reach the age of puberty all boys are made to live in a building called a 
haw, which stands just outside the village, and from the time of their entering this haw till 
their marriage they may not enter the houses of their parents, nor talk to any of the young 
women of the village. 

‘‘ The marriage customs of the race are very singular and are so strictly adhered to that 
it seems certain that the race must in process of time become extinct. There are many grey- 
haired bachelors in the haws and many aged spinsters in the villages, whom Sawng-tung 
custom has prevented from marrying. Marriages are only permitted between near relations, 
such as cousins, and then only when the union is approved by the elders. The parents 
of the young man make their selection from among the eligible girls, consult the village 
elders, and then send the young woman three brass leg rings in the name of their son. 
The girl signifies consent or rejection by wearing or sending back the rings. If she con- 
sents, the parents. of both families prepare a great feast ; the Hmaw-Saya offers up some rice 
to propitiate the nats, and eating and drinking are carried on for three successive nights. 
Unmarried men and women meet only on these occasions, but none but relations of the 
bride and bride-groom are admitted. The marriage feasts seem to be particularly disgraceful 
orgies and constitute the whole marriage ceremony. They seem as scandalous as the 
Agapae which the Council of Carthage denounced as being no better than the Parentalia of 
the heathen. 

“ This limitation of marriage to near relations only, results frequently in unions where 
husband and wife are very unequal in age, the husband fifteen and the wife seventy, or the 
reverse, widows and widowers may re-marry if the village elders approve. If a Sawng- 
tung woman eloped with a Shan, Taungthu or Burman, the former custom was to kill the 
offending pair. A large hole was dug in the* ground. Across this a log was placed to which 
two ropes were fastened. The ends of these were noosed round the necks of the man and 
woman and they were made to jump into the pit and so hanged themselves. Now the cus- 
tom is to excommunicate the woman; cases of the kind are said to be very rare. 

“When the man and maid run off together without obtaining the permission of 
any one, they are forbidden ever to enter their native village, or any Sawng-tung village, 
again. The two villages of Kara in the Nan-kwo circle are said to be entirely inhabited by 
such eloping couples. 

“ A childless widow, on the death of her husband, is permitted to return to the house of 
her parents. If she has children, she remains in her husband’s house, or goes to live with 
his parents. v 

“ Polygamy is not permitted. Restrictions on marriage are multiplied by the rule that 
only certain villages may intermarry with certain villages. Villagers of Ban-pa, Nan-kwo, 
Sawng-ke, Lon-kye may intermarry. Loi-long, Kathe (Mong Pai) and Loi-pwi only can 
intermarry. 

“Salon, Baw-han, Ka-la, Hkun-hawt, Me-sun (Mong-pai) and Loi-sang (Mong-pai) are 
similarly grouped. 

“ The villagers of Pa-hlaing cannot go farther for wives than the village of Kawn- 
sawng. 

“ Karathi, Me-ye, Wa-tan and Din Klawng, the last three in Mong Pai, have to seek 
alliances in no other villages. 

“ La-mung, Ta-plaw, Daung-lang and Lang-ye for the last group. 

“ If an unmarried woman becomes pregnant, she is forced by the elders to disclose the 
name of her seducer. If he admits the truth of the accusation, the pair are condemned to 
commit suicide in the manner described above, by jumping into a pit with ropes round their 
necks. No case of the kind has occurred within the memory of the present generation.” 

135. Endogamy among the Banyang Karens. — The Banyang Karens 
have not appeared in the Census Records. Nevertheless their marriage customs 
are so remarkable, not only for their endogamous nature but also for the absence 
of any degree of individual freedom among the contracting parties that the 
following extract from the Gazeetter of the Upper Burma and the Shan States is 
worthy of quotation : — 
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“ The Banyang, or Banyok race is extremely reduced in numbers. According to Mr. 
Giles, it is found only in the Banyin village of Loi-long, which contains no more than six 
houses, situated at the loot of Byingye hill, and in Karathi, a village in the Pyinmana sub- 
division of Yam&thin district. 

“ This paucity of numbers is, it would seem, due to their extraordinary marriage customs. 
Mr. Giles says there is no giving and taking in marriage as with all other races in the world. 
It is only when a high official, such as a Taungsa, visits Banyin that there are any marriages 
at all. This personage orders a couple to be married and married they are, just as a man 
might be sworn of the peace. The Taungsa Gonwara makes a point of going there once a 
year so as to ensure at least one marriage in the twelvemonth. It appears that matters are 
further complicated by the fact that the contracting parties must be relations, as is the custom 
with the Swang-tung race. In a village of only six houses, however, where custom has 
decreed cross-marriages for many years, this requirement should be' very easily fulfilled. 
The men are said to be very averse to marriage and * have frequently to be taken by force to 
the bride’s house.’ This sounds very Gilbertian and one can only hope that the lady is not 
equally unamiable. 

‘‘The official who makes these marriages seems to be let off very easily with a marriage 
present consisting of nothing more costly than two pots of liquor. The village, however, 
prepares a feast at which every one is present. From the banquet the newly married couple 
are taken to a house and are not allowed to leave it for three ^ays, during which time the 
village provides them with food. The banquet and the order of the Taung-sa constitute the 
entire wedding ceremony. ’! he parents on either side seem to have nothing to say in the 
matter. Persumably, however, in a six-house village, where there is one marriage at any rate 
every year, couples are very clearly marked out for one another. This may account for the 
alleged coyness of the men. There are some races in Australia who also practice the same 
sort of in-marriages, th<* most extreme contrast to the custom of exogamy which is so much 
more prevalent among uncivilised and totemistic races. 

“It is said that many years ago Banyin used to intermarry with Pahlaing village ; some 
generations back, however, the two villages quarrelled and since then Banyin has been a 
very close marriage market. Intermarriage, even by the men, with those of another race was 
never permissible. There is no hint of marriages of inclination. They are all as it were 
officially gazetted alliances. There is nothing against widows remarrying ; in fact they must, 
if the Taung-sa happens to order it. Since there is so much worry in marrying the people, 
it is not surprising to hear that divorces are not permitted.” 

136. Endogamy among other Karen Tribes. — The above two examples 
have been given at length because they are an exception to the general rule of 
extreme liberty of choice permitted within the province to aspirants to the status 
of marriage. The former Karen practice under which marriage with blood 
relations was customary has now generally disappeared. Among the Karens 
generally, endogamy is the rule to the extent that intermarriage with non-Karen 
races is comparatively rare. In the districts of the delta, villages are usually either 
exclusively Karen or exclusively Burmese ; or, if there is a composite village, the 
Burmese or Karen sections have but little intercourse with each other. The 
Karens by natural instinct intermarry among themselves, and this practice is 
encouraged by missionary influence which is strenuously exercised to develop their 
racial life and progress. But apart from this general instinct against marriage 
with other races, there is great freedom to intermarry among the various tribes of 
Karens. The Manu tribe is the result of intermarriage between the Bres and the 
Red Karens. This freedom of intermarriage is greatly curtailed by the 
extremely early age at which marriage takes place among theBrfe, Manu and Red 
Karen tribes. Such intermarriages are generally arranged by the parents, and 
marriage between persons living in the same village are the rule, and between 
persons of the same family not infrequent. Much greater freedom is permitted 
among the Padaungs, the Sinsins, the M&pu and the Taungthu tribes, though this 
seldom results in intermarriage with persons of non-Karen race. 

137. Exogamy among the Chins. — The practice of exogamy, or prohibi- 
tion of marriage between members of the same tribe or village or group or section, 
is unknown throughout the plains and the eastern hill regions of Burma. 
Beyond the customary restrictions imposed on persons of near blood relation- 
ship exogamy is unknown except among the Kachins, the Lisus, and to a less 
degree, among the Chin tribes of the province. Exven among the Chin tribes, 
the custom of intermarriage between neighbouring tribes is not true exogamy. 

It is not a prohibition of marriage within a tribe or, group. It is a diplomatic 
arrangement for strengthening the power of the chiefs and consolidating the 
power of the class. A custom for the purpose of ensuring the friendship of rival 
villages by intermarriage can scarcely be termed exogamy in the prohibitive or 
restrictive sense of the term. Moreover the practice exists to a very slight 
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degree. In the northern portions of the Chin Hills such questions of inter- 
marriage do not arise. Parents practically sell their daughters to be wives and 
they demand a certain price for them. The considerations determining marriage 
are purely commercial. The only question?' asked by the parents of the young 
man regarding the girl is as to how thoroughly and quickly she can clear a hill- 
side of weeds, or how long it takes her to plant a patch of millet. Even in the 
south, where intermarriage with neighbouring tribes for political reasons is some- 
times practised, it does not affect the whole of the population. It is principally 
concerned with the families of the tribal chiefs. The common people are free to 
exercise their commercial instincts in their marriage arrangements, though they 
sometimes ape the. diplomatic customs of their chiefs. 

138. Exogamy among the Kachins.— The following extract from 
Mr. George’s well-known memorandum on the Kachins on the northern frontier 
of Burma indicates the precise nature and extent of exogamy as practised 
amongst them twenty years ago : — 

" A man may not marry a woman of the same surname. It seems to be a general rule 
that a man should marry a first cousin on the female side, i.e , daughter of a mother's 
brother. He may not, however, marry his father’s sister’s child, who is regarded ns closely 
related, blood connection being preferably traced through the female. The rule, however, 
seems much relaxed among the “ Janpyaw " Kachins, where it is not compulsory ; but I 
have been told that higher north, if there is a marriageable first cousin whom a man out of 
perversity does not want to marry, he can marry elsewhere only after paying a fine to the 
injured parents of the damsel. I say injured parents, as it is they who lose in not getting 
her price from the husband. 

“ The forbidden degrees of consanguinity are — 

‘ (1) Parents and grand-parents.’ 

‘ (2) Children and grand-children.’ 

1 (3) Father’s sister’s child.’ 

‘ (4) Father’s brother’s child (because of same name). ’ 

‘ (5) Mother’s sister’s child. ’ 

‘ (6) Uncle’s child. ’ 

‘(7) Aunt’s child. ’ 

“ Among the Szis (I am not sure about other tribes) there is an arrangement whereby a 
tamily is, so to speak, parent-in-law to another family generally and gives females only to 
the members of the latter family. The families being thus regarded as connections, it is not 
competent for the first family to demand females in marriage from the second family, so 
they have to get theirs from some other one. There appears to be a well recognised series 
of families to which each family either gives or from which it takes females in marriage. 

“ Thus the following families : — 

‘ Malang,’ ‘ Mislu/ 

‘ Hpau Yan,’ ' Taw Shi,’ 

1 Laban,’ ' Sinhang,' 

“ may take females of the family of Chumluts, but the Chumlut family has to go for its 
consorts to other families, e.g ., — 

1 Num Taw.’ * Hpanyu.’ 

‘ Lumaw.’ ‘ Jang Naw.’ 

‘Tummaw.’ ‘ Hpu Kawn.’ 

“The only restraining influence compelling adherence to these rules is popular opinion. 
No particular punishment seems to be inflicted for breach of these sexual rules. Polyandry 
does not exist, but only polygamy is permissible. For a man, however, to take more 
than two wives is rare ; sometimes, however, he cannot help himself. Successive brothers 
are supposed to take unto themselves deceased elder brother’s widows. Occasionally, when 
the working of this rule would be a hardship from giving one man a plethora of females, it 
is permissible to make an arrangement for a still younger brother or even a stranger to take 
the widow. The widow has to be taken care of and fed by her husband’s family even if 
none of them will act the part of the husband by her. If they do not, she returns to her 
own household, and then this constitutes a ‘ debt ', which has to be liquidated in blood or 
money. The reason given for permitting polygamy is that thereby barrenness is provided 
against, but, although permissible, it is not only practised, monogamy being said to be fairly 
prevalent.” 

The Rev. G. j. Gels, of the American Baptist Mission, Myitkyina, has kindly 
supplemented these notes by a description of the practice as it has now survived : — 

“ According to the Kachin folklore the five main tribes descended from their great 
ancestor called Wahket wa. These are : Marips, Lahpai, Lahtawng, N’Hkum and Maran 
From these main tribes sprang the various sub-tribes, usually some distinguished ancestor, in 
folklore distinguished for his many wives and numerous children, so that his descendants look 
to him as their great ancestor rather than to the more remote ancestor who stands at the head 
of the main tribe. In this way the various s.ub-tribes originated, and so we have from the— 

‘ Marips — the Manam, Jasan Shadau, Hpaudaw, etc. 
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“ La ht aiong — N’Tau, Hpungkaw N Shu, Hkabra, Wala, Hpaujang, etc. 

“ Lahpai— Hpunggan, Kadrawn, Tsumbpawng, Hkubum, Hkashang, Kara Woisau, 
Kumba Hkangkawng, etc. 

“ N Hhuni. — Share, Tsit, Surndu, Lahtau, Ding Ga, etc. 

“ Mil ran. — Ningshan, Wayaiv, Kumtung, Kumyang, etc. 

“Aside from these five main tribes who trace their pedigree through Wahket Wa 
there arc a few tribes who say they existed before him and do not claim Wahket Wa as 
their ancestor, such as the Kareng and Hpauwe. 

“ Originally none of these main tribes took daughters as wives from within their own 
tribe, because they were considered brothers and sisters, an exception was made with the 
Lahpai, they being the tribe from whom chiefs were made, were allowed to intermarry after 
seven generations. 

“ In time, however, these tribes widely scattered, and as stated above some of the men 
within a tribe became renowned so that gradually these renowned families of the same tribe 
intermarried, so at the present time all the main tribes intermarry' with the large subtribes or 
powerful families of the same tribe. A Hpungkaw Lahtawng may' for instance marry a 
Hpaujang Lahtawng, etc. So that at present the most important question is not, is the girl 
whom the young man is about to marry of a marriageable tribe, but rather has her branch of 
the great family been far enough removed in point of time and have his parents been in the 
habit of taking women from that branch of the family' or not. Of course the more respect- 
able families are rather careful to observe these customs, but as no penalty' follows a breach 
of this custom their observance has become rather lax, and many do not question much the 
time nor the relationship but marry whom they can secure either from sentiment or economic 
reasons. 

“ A subtribe of the Marips who live in the Hkahku country follow’ a rather strange 
custom for which they' are called Hkau Wang. A certain number of families or even a 
whole village give their daughters around in a circle. A gives to B and B gives to C and 
C gives to D and D gives in turn to A. In each case a record is kept of the price paid for 
the wife, and so not more is given or asked than was asked or given when a marriage took 
place in the given family. In case an outsider, however, asks for a daughter from this circle 
or village a much higher price may be asked.” 

139. Exogamy among the Lisu Tribe. — The following note on the 
marriage customs of the Yawyin or Lisu, a tribe on the upper reaches of the 
Salween river has been supplied by the Rev. G. J. Geis : — 

“ Yawyins trace their descent from a brother and sister who saved their lives in the 
great flood by taking refuge in a huge pumpkin ; their first born was the father of the 
Yawyins and from 1 him descended the following great families. 

“ Kuhpa, Tsau Ja, Ngaw Hpa, Hkaw Hpa, Lam3, Waw Hpa (pronounce short), Waw 
Hpa (pron. long), Tawng Ja, Ze Hpa, Bya Hpa, Li Ja and N Naw Hpa. In seeking or taking 
a wife a man may take a woman from any of the families but his own, because women of his 
own family make offerings to the same ancestors and so are considered brothers and sisters, 
no matter how remote they’ may be from one another in time or distance. 

“ In spite of the fact, however, that a Yawyin man has theoretically all the maidens 
outside of those bearing his family name to choose from, yet in practice from economic 
reasons he is very limited in his choice. 

“ The elders of the village or near relatives of a man usually seek a woman for him 
among the families to whom his family has given a woman in marriage in a previous 
generation, so that a man usually marries either his maternal or paternal cousin. For 
instance, a Kuhpa man takes a Lama woman, in the next generation a Lama man may ask 
for a Kuhpa woman, and so on back and forth for successive generations. 

This narrow circle of marriage relationship is due to the fact that a careful record is 
kept of the price paid for a woman at the time of marriage, so that in the next generation 
when a woman is wanted by a family’ it naturally seeks one among the families of whom it 
had given a woman in the past, for that family dare not ask more or a larger price than they 
had received. 

“ It is only when a man is unable to find a suitable woman among the families with 
whom his family had been accustomed to intermarry that he will seek a woman outside of 
this circle ; for by going outside of his marriage relationship he must usually pay a much 
larger price for his wife. A man may, however, take a woman other than a Yawy’in with- 
out incurring the loss of prestige among his people, in fact he may’ enhance it, if the woman 
should come from some more powerful neighbour as the Chinese. Should a man, however, 
cohabit with a woman of his own family or one bearing his family name, the man is expelled 
from his family and told not to call himself any longer by his former name, because of the 
great shame he has brought upon them and his ancestors. 

“ Unlike Kachin maidens Yawyin maidens live a rather chaste life. Should a man, 
however, have sexual intercourse with a maiden he must either marry her, if she has not 
been promised to another or pay a heavy fine in silver or gold ; in case she had been 
promised to another, that man may take her at once without pny'ing the usual price, as she 
by her infidelity has hastened the marriage, this price may be paid any time later. Should 
there be any issue from this sexual intercourse the illegitimate child belongs to the mother 
and can never be claimed by the father. as is customary’ among Kachins.” 

140. Cross-Cousin Marriage. — Among Mahomedans and all classes of the 
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population in Southern India cousin marriage is prevalent. In Burma, its most 
vigorous survival is amongst the Chins. The following description of the extent 
to which the custom prevails and the cause of its origin is taken from the British 
Burma Gazetteer published in 1880: — 

“ Among the Chins, .who occupy the eastern and western slopes of the Arakan mountains 
daughters as soon as born are given to one of their brothers or if there is no brother to one 
of their father’s sister’s sons who in after life gives her away in marriage and who is always 
treated with great respect by the husband. Girls are usually affianced when young to one 
of their cousins but the match is not unfrequently broken off by one or the other, in which 
case a fine has to be paid for the breach of promise. The marriage feast is prepared in the 
bride’s house, after the wisemen have inspected the liver of a pig in the bridegroom's and 
pronounced the omens to be favourable; if the liver is unpropitious on three successive 
occasions the match is broken off and the girl’s parents make presents to the bridegroom. 
When the' marriage is about to take place the bridegroom provides large quantities of 
khoung, a fermented liquor made from rice of which the Chins are inordinately fond and his 
friends bring pork and the girl’s family produce fowls. In the centre is placed the pot of 
liquor and in it is fastened a neatly-pealed bamboo with a cross piece let into a slit at the 
top, this separates the two parties and any one crossing from one side to the other has to 
pay a pot of khoung as a fine. An elder on the bridegroom’s side proposes that the marriage 
shall take place and an elder on the bride’s side recites the decision of Hlee-neu, the common 
ancestor of all human beings, on being applied to by the founders of the Chin race who were 
brother and sister, via., that they should marry, and their sons marry their daughters, but that 
in all subsequent generations, brothers’ sons should, whenever possible, marry sisters’ 
daughters. The bridegroom makes presents to the brother who owns the bride who, if he is 
satisfied, signifies his assent by eating some of the bridegroom’s pork and the ceremony is 
complete ; bridal presents are given and eating and drinking commence; should any of the 
bridegroom’s party touch the fowls or of the bride’s, the pork, a fine of khoung has to be 
paid, and the feast gradually becomes a scene of drunkenness and riot.” 

It is significant that in the Chin Hills Gazetteer published in 1896, although 
of marriage customs are treated at some length no reference is made to cross- 
cousin marriage, which indicates that the practice, far from being universal, is 
gradually dying out. 

Instances of cousin marriage and marriage of near relations among the 
Karens are given in the extracts quoted in paragraphs 134 and 135 above. 

Other instances of cross-cousin marriage are to be found among the Kachins, 
the Lisus and the Palaungs. They are permissive rather than compulsory. 
Among the Kachins a man may not marry a woman of the same surname, but it 
is a general rule that he should marry a first cousin on the female side, that is, the 
daughter of a mother’s brother. He may not, however, marry his father’s sister’s 
child. The better families observe these customs, but those who are of poor stock 
and have no reputation to uphold have no scruples about violating the traditional 
rules. Among the Lisus, cross-cousin marriage is based on commercial consider- 
ations. The elders of the village or near relatives of a man usually seek a 
woman for him among the families to whom his family had given a woman in 
marriage in a previous generation, so that a man usually marries either his 
maternal or paternal cousin. For instance, a Kuhpa man takes a Lama woman, 
the next generation a Lama man may ask for a Kuhpa woman and so on back 
and forth for successive generations. This narrow circle of marriage relationship 
is due to the fact that a careful record is kept of the price paid for a woman at the 
time of marriage, so that in the next generation when a woman is wanted by a 
family, it naturally seeks one among the families to whom it had given a woman 
in the past, for that family dare not ask more or a larger price than they had 
received. Among the Palaungs the general rule followed is that a man may 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but may not marry the daughter of his 
mother’s sister, his father’s sister or his father’s brother. This rule is, however, 
subject to modifications according to locality. 


141. Polygamy and Polyandry. — Polyandry is nowhere practised in the 
province. Polygamy is recognised and practised among all its peoples. Among 
chore races which have coma under the influence of Buddhism there is a strong 
and growing prejudice against polygamy and the practice, though allowable, is rare, 
it may be said that it exists only amongst those who are above, or are beneath 
puliic op;:.: Among some of the animistic races there is sometimes compul- 

sory polygamy. Thus, with the Kachins, successive brothers must marry a 
!-;r Lr;:h r’s widows, and it may happen that when several brothers 
c’w -me c rot may he saddled with more compulsory wives than he is able to 
iupr- vrt, I: ii then permissible to arrange for a younger brother or even a 
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stranger to take the widow. Among the Chins, whose marriage customs show 
many points of similarity to those of the Kuchins, polygamy is permissible and 
unrestricted, and a man is compelled to take the wife and children of a deceased 
brother. 

142. Terms of Relationship. — A considerable amount of information has 
been collected in connection with the census enumeration concerning the different 
terms of relationship in the various dialects of the province. These are printed 
as Appendix B of this Report. Considerable information as to marriage customs 
should be gleaned from a consideration of the following points : — 

hi) relationships distinguished in the local nomenclature, but not in English ; 

(b) relationships, differentiated in English, but not in the vernacular ; 

(c) terms of relationship which while they have a definite connotation, are 

also used in a classificatory sense. 

There has however been no time available in the interval between the receipt 
of the statements and the publication of this Report for a careful examination 
of their contents. Nor has tin: Census Superintendent tiie necessary linguistic 
and anthropological knowledge to ensure that any conclusions he might draw 
after a necessarily hurried and superficial study of the statements would be worthy 
of acceptance. It is hoped that the lists comprising Appendix B of this volume 
will be of assistance both for reference, and as a means of enabling a complete 
investigation by competent enquirers of the marriage customs of the province to 
be initiated. 

I43. Birth Customs. — The following notes on the birth customs of the 
Burmese for which I am indebted to Mrs. Smart of Myingyan, supplement the 
information given in the first chapter of “The Burman, his life and notions 1 ': — 

“ Before Birth . — As soon as the bearing pains begin, tiie woman or her mother 
or a woman friend, offers on her behalf to the Anaukgadaw also called the Anauk- 
mebya, the following ; — one pyi of rice in a pyi measure. lour annas, and a few heads of 
garlic, praying at the same time and saying “ Let the door of lit- be open. Let the new 
life come forth. Let the pain and sorrow soon be over and the joy last for long, etc. ” 

“ After Birth . — When the child (a boy' is born, (lie midwife draws the navel cord out 
with seven pulls holding her breath all the while --this is supposed to draw the full life into 
the child. Less than seven times would mean a proportionate loss of strength — the.cord is 
then placed on a silver coin and cut, and forsome reason unknown, only a rupee or eight anna 
piece is used. This coin becomes tiie property of the nbdwitc. Very poor parents use a piece 
of firewood for this cutting, and failing the above mentioned coins, firewood is always used. 
An important item of the midwife’s duties L the measuring of the naval cord which must be 
measured exactly to the child’s nose and cut at that spot. The cutting is done with a cheap 
knife purchased for this special purpose. '1'his knife, after the operation, is placed in the 
ashes until the navel cord drops (placing in the ashes is supposed to hasten the dropping of 
the cord) and is then thrown away. 

"The mother now performs the ceremony of propitiation to the Anaukgadaw or Anauk- 
mebya. Holding some uncooked rice in the palm 01 her hand, she shikoes to the west and 
prays as follows: 1 Don’t frighten or startle me. Don't injure me. Don’t cause me to 
catch my breath, etc.’ Then the rice is scattered on the low wooden stand on which she is 
to sit for the sweating and this rice prevents the Anaukgadaw from troubling her. 

“ Each day when she eats or drinks, she holds the dish towards the west saying ‘Please 
do eat and drink,’ and after waiting a minute or so, she eats the food or drinks -the 
water. The placenta is buried, care being taken that it is not buried towards that point "of 
the compass that the Naga is facing at the time. (See Note i.) A warm bath is taken every 
day and the patient is rubbed with saffron three times a day. She takes saffron and salt 
dissolved in hot water. Before being dissalved the saffron and salt are worked together and 
formed into balls the size of a hazel nut and three balls are taken at a dose. * One for the 
Buddha, one for the law and one for the assembly.* 

‘‘ Every day the woman is shampooed and bound with a cloth 5 cubits long and her 
head is bound with 5 gaung-baungs to prevent headaches. 

“Each day at one o’clock she is sweated. Seated in front of a blazing fire she first faces 
it, then turns her right side to it, then her back and then the left side. The parts of the 
body not exposed to the fire are heavily covered with cloths, and together with the heat of 
the fire, produce a profuse perspiration. 

“ The woman remains indoors for seven days mostly spending them seated on the 
Migat, but on the seventh day she must make an effort and take seven steps on the earth. 
This followed by a cold bath prevents swelling of the feet, etc. 

“ The Cradle Ceremony (A Boy). — For the first seven days of his existence little notice 
is taken of a Burmese child. Beyond being feci and bathed no ceremonies or offerings 
are made on his behalf — but on the seventh day the Cradle Ceremony takes place. 

“ Early in the morning a relation or friend goes to market and purchases (1) Cradle; 
(2) Rope ; (3) Hooks ; (4) Cocoanuts ; (5) Plantains ; (6) Cakes fried in oil ; (7) a small 
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earthen pot ; (8) a stick of Kimondi and some soap nut. Nothing must be' bought before 
the child’s birth, as it brings great ill-luck. 

“ Reaching home, the cradle is thoroughly washed and.then hung. At each corner of the 
cradle is tied a small packet wrapped in a piece of cloth and containing a little paddy, rice, 
money (more or less according to the circumstances of the parents) grass and various leaves. 
(See Note ii.) 

“ Acovering is then spread in the cradle into which is then placed a complete set of men’s 
clothes (preferably a very old man’s clothes), a paso, a dah, a razor, gold and silver (the family 
jewels), a mirror, a comb, a ruby ring if obtainable, and earrings set with any other precious 
stones. Thanaka is then ground and sprinkled in the cradle. 

“ After the cradle is ready for occupation, the midwife warms the Kimondi aud soap nut 
in the new small chatty, rubs them together and washes the child’s head, she then shaves it, 
catching the hair in a strip of white cloth. Hair and cloth are afterwards placed in the 
jar and thrown away. 

“The child is then fed with the ‘ Mingaia’ food or ‘ Food of ceremony’. Taking a plate 
of rice and a spoonful of water the midwife places first a grain of rice to the child’s lips 
saying ‘ Mingaia rice ’. Throwing away the grain of rice she next carries the water to the 
child’s mouth saying 1 Mingaia Curry’. This is done three times. 

“ Seven threads of white cotton twisted together are placed seven on each wrist, seven 
on each ankle and seven round the child’s neck. 

" Cradle and child are now left, in order to attend to the Nats — First the house nat has 
to be propitiated and the child nat. 

“The house nat is represented in every Burmese house by a cocoanut, which maybe seen 
any day hanging in a cane frame, with red and white threads tied round the upper part of 
it. These threads are the Nat’s gaung baung. Great care must be taken in selecting this 
fruit. It must be large and without flaw or blemish. The shoots also must be perfect. If 
not approved by the Nat he will bring trouble on the folk of the house. Often as much as 8 
and 12 annas is paid for a particularly fine specimen. This cocoanut is changed three times 
each year, at Wazo, the beginning of Lent, at Thadingyut, the end of the Lent, and during 
Tabaung or Tagu, which is called the Nats happy time or ‘play time’. It must however 
never be changed on a Wednesday or on the 4th, 6th or 9th of the waxing, as during that 
time the Nats are busy elsewhere. At the birth of a child it is also changed. 

“ The ceremony of the offering on the mother's behalf is then performed. The old 
cocoanut is removed (afterwards used). The new one is balanced on two bunches of plan- 
tains, and on a tray near by are placed 200 areca-nuts, some flowers and some pickled tea. 

“For the child nat on the child’s behalf are offered — Around cake with syrup inside. A 
long cake and a flat cake, some flowers, an egg and some cooked sweet rice. All the above 
cakes are made of sweet rice flour. The offerings are now placed aside for a while. 

“ Another cocoanut balanced on two bunches of plantains is carried to the cradle and 
placed in it. The cocoanut is then removed and placed under the cradle. The plantains 
are placed one at the head and one at the foot. After this the child is dressed in two pieces 
of cloth dyed in saffron (a sort of preliminary shin-byu-ing in case of the child’s early death). 
A pesa is placed on his shoulder and he is then lifted by the midwife seven times as if he took 
seven steps, and at the seventh he is placed in the cradle. The plantains are removed and 
the cradle is then rocked to and fro seven times by the oldest man in the house, who at 
each swing prays or wishes ‘ May the child live to 120 years of age ! May he be wise 1 May 
he be rich ! May he be beautiful 1 May he be strong ! etc. 

“ The child is left in the cradle and now the cocoanut which represents the household nat 
is lifted into its place in the cane hanging frame, and the mother placing the offerings before 
it says ' One more slave has been born to serve you — take care of him '. 

“ The offerings to the child nat are then made with the prdyer ‘ Don't pinch my child ; 
don’t tickle him ; don’t make him laugh ; don’t make him cry'. 

“ I may here mention that the nat’s child is very troublesome and when even the child 
' cries or laughs a lot, or is fretful or wakeful, it is due to being pinched or tickled by this imp 
of mischief, who has to be propitiated in various ways by being offered a ‘ golden husband’ 
(a yellow painted doll), a ‘ golden house ‘ golden food ’, etc. 

“ The offerings made to this nat must only be eaten by men or boys as the nat does not 
approve of persons of her own sex. 

“The midwife isnow shikoed by the mother of the child, for all these days the child has 
been owned by the midwife. Now, however, the mother redeems it by payment of four annas. 
She is then paid and dismissed taking with her the coin on which the navel cord was cut, 
the plantains and cocoanuts that were placed in the cradle and the four annas redemption 
money. This must I find be always four annas. The fee can be any amount for the midwife’s 
services, but to redeem the child four annas and nothing else is ever paid. One woman 
said that four annas tha-nat might originally have had some connection with the word son. 
“ Note (ij— 

Naga’s face west during Tabaung, Tagu, and Kason. 

Xaga's face north during Nayon, Wazo, Wagaung. 

Naga's face east during Tauthalin, Thadingyut and Tazaungmon. 

Nag a' a face south during Natdaw, Pyatho and Tabodwai. 

“ NoTE (ii) The little packets — 

“Certain or all, if possible of the following leaves are used but, if all are not 
obtainable then the child's day leaf must be used if it can be got — 

Sunday ... ... Cocoanut. 

Monday ... ... Gangaw. 
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Tuesday 
.Wednesday ... 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 

. ! Girl . — For a irirl a 


... Grass. 

Kayaywet. 

... Thabyey wet. 

Thiywet. 

... Daily wet. 

woman’s clothes are placed in the cradle 


instead of a man.'si 


The other things are the same, a Thanaka stone being added to the list. Instead of the yellow 
robe the midwife pretends to bore her ears, just touching the ear with a needle. Also a girl is 
not lifted seven times before being placed in the cradle. 

The other ceremonies are exactly the same as for a boy. 


STATISTICAL. 

144. Statistics. — Next to the fundamental division of sex, the most 
important categories into which the inhabitants of a community are divided are 
based on their civil condition, /.<?., whether they are unmarried, married or 
widowed. The materials for an analysis of the figures relating to these three 
classes of the population are to be found in Imperial Tables V T 1 , VIII and XIV. 
These are supplemented by the following Subsidiary Tables appended to this 
Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 

religion and main age period at each of the last four 
censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 

at certain ages for Buddhists, Animists and all 
religions combined, by Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by main age periods and civil condition 

of 10,000 of each sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 

ages for Buddhists, Animists and all religions com- 
bined, by Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 

certain ages for selected castes. 

145. Marriage proportions for England, India and Burma com- 
pared. — In comparing the statistics of mairiage for Burma with those for India 
in general, the first point to be noticed is the small proportion of married persons 
in Burma as compared with India. Amongst the Hindus, marriage is a religious 
sacrament, the neglect of which 
is followed by evil conse- 
quences. A Hindu must marry 
and beget children to perform 
his funeral rites lest his spirit 
wander uneasily in the waste 
places of the earth. If a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at 


tors. In the case of Mahome- 
dans and Animists in India, 
though the religious sanction is wanting, the marriage state is equally common, 
partly owing to Hindu example and partly to the conditions of life in primitive 
society where a wife is almost A necessity, both as a domestic drudge and as a 
helpmate in field work. The difference of conditions in Burma is reflected in 
the fact that for every 1,000 males 569 are unmarried in Burma, against 492 for 
India as a whole. Among females the discrepancy is even more noticeable, there 
being only 344 unmarried females per thousand in India against 519 in Burma. 
The proportions of married persons naturally exhibit similar discrepancies. 
Married males in India and Burma are 454 and 389 per thousand respectively, 
while married females are 476 per thousand in India and 376 per thousand in 
Burma. The large difference in the proportions of widows, 180 and 105 per 
thousand in India and in Burma, is partly due to the prohibition of widow marriage 
among the Hindus, and partly to the freedom of widows to re-marry among the 
tribes and races of Burma. 


puberty, she is a source of 
social obloquy to her family 
and of damnation to her ances- 
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The proportions of persons in each civil condition in Burma approaches 
more nearly to those existing in England than to those of India The marginal 
statement to this paragraph indicates that both for males and females, for persons 
unmarried, married and widowed, the figures for Burma are considerably beyond 
the halfway line between India and England. The divergence from Indian 
conditions and the approximation towards those obtaining in England are more 
marked in the case of females than of males. Thus the proportions of married 
persons per thousand in England, Burma and India are 340, 376 and 47 6 respec- 
tively for females and 357, 389 and 454 for males. It is therefore necessary 
to observe that the general conclusion propounded in paragraph 721 of the India 
Census Report for 1901 to the effect that marriage in Europe is far less uni- 
versal than in India applies with a considerable modification of force to the 
province of Burma. 
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146. Child Marriage. — The great contrast between marriage in India and 
in Burma, however, does not lie so much in the general proportions of persons 

in each civil condition, 
as in the age at which 
marriage is undertaken. 
Marriage in Burma before 
the age of to is practically 
unknown, the absolute 
numbers of males and 
females not being sufficient 
to affect a statement 
calculated at the rate per 
thousand of children with- 
in the age periods o — 5 
and 5 — 10. In India the numbers married at theSe ages are sufficient to 
form quite appreciable proportions of the total numbers. In particular, ten 
per cent, of girls in India between the ages of 5 and 10 are already married. 
But even at the later ages from 10 — 15, only one male and seven females 
per thousand of each sex are married in Burma, against 104 males and 423 
females per thousand at similar ages in India. Even at the comparatively 
late age of 15 to 20, the proportion of married males is less than one-fourth, 
and of married females is exactly one-third of the corresponding proportions 
in India. The problem of infant marriage, and even that of child marriage, 
does not exist in Burma. Allowing for the difference in the ages at which 
children attain maturity, the age of marriage in Burma is but little earlier 
than that existing in England. It certainly approximates far more to the 
English than to the Indian standard. Writing in 1882 Sir George Scott 
stated that under the old system a young man was not considered of age to marry 
till he was twenty-four or twenty-five : but that now the age has become very 
much younger, most men marrying when they are eighteen or nineteen, and 

thirteen or fourteen being the common age for girls. 
The census statistics would however indicate that the 
tendency towards the marriage of males at a younger 
age has operated far less than is suggested. 
The number of Buddhist males recorded as marrying 
before the age of 20 is only 70 per thousand, as 
against 55 per thousand (for British Burma only) in 
1881. ; This indicates but a slight tendency towards a 
reduction in the masculine age for marriage. The proportions for Buddhist 
females married before the age of 15 are identical at five per thousand for Burma 
in 19x1, and for British Burma in 1881, indicating the absence of a tendency 
towards a reduction in the feminine age for marriage. 


’ 

- Married Buddhists per 1,000. 
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10—15. 

15—20. 

20 — 40. 

Male ... 


70 

692 
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248 

761 


147. Marriage between the Ages of lo and 15.— Columns 6 to 9 of 
Subsidiary Table I of this chapter indicate a curious departure from the normal 
proportions of married persons between the ages of to and 15 at the census of 
1901. Mr. Lowis in commenting on the marked increase in the case of both 
sexes in the number of married children between ten and fifteen years of age 
considered that it was indicative merely of the increase in the total of Indian 
immigrants within the province. But an analysis of the proportions by religions 
demonstrates that the increase was as marked among the indigenous Buddhist 
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and Animist races as anion” the immigrant Hindus and Maiiomedans. Strangely 
enough, the increase has not been maintained for these races in the current census. 
The proportion of males 

of all religions, which rose ,, . , , "~*i i 

from one per thousand in 
i So i to five per thousand 
in 1901 has returned to 
tile original proportion of 
one per thousand in 19U. 

There has been a similar, 
though not quite so com- 
plete reaction in the pro- 
portion of females which 
has 1 everted from 13 per 
thousand in 1901 to ? per 
thousand in 1911 against 
5 per thousand in iSyt. The figures* for the Buddhist and Animist races show' 
similar enhancements and reactions. It is difficult to draw anv definite conclu- 
sions from the marked enhancement of the figures for 1901 over those of the 
three sears 1SS1, 1 S9 1 and 1911, but there probably was some adventitious 
circumstance operating in 1901 to enhance the proportions of married persons 
between the ages of 10 ar.d 15 above their true level. 

148. Widow Marriage.— In Burma there are no restrictions preventing 

widows from re*m;,rrying. Indeed, among some of the races within the province* 
the Chins and the Kachius, there is a contrary custom of compulsory widow' 
remarriage, though the statistics of widowhood among these races su””ests that 
the custom is not universally observed. In India, the prohibition of die second 
marriage of a widow is classed with child marriage 
as one of the customs impressing itself distinctly on 
the census statistics. It is therefore natural that 
the statistics showing the proportions of widowhood 
in Burma should show marked divergencies from the 
corresponding statistics for India. But the whole 
difference between tbu two must not be attributed 
to the prohibition of widow marriage in India and 
its permission in Burma. An even more potent 
influence in causing the divergence is the practice of 
marrying girls in India before they attain physical 

maturity. This results in a large proportion of 

child widows in India at ages when girls in Burma 

have not even begun to think of marriage. The close connection between early 
female marriage and a high proportion of widowhood can be seen in Subsidiary 
Table V where tile comparatively earlier female marriage of the Arakanese, 
Kachin and Shan races is accompanied by high proportions of widowhood. The 
comparatively small number of widows in Burma is therefore due to the opera- 
tion of two causes. The later female marriage age reduces the number of 
females who become widows, and this number is still further reduced by the 
number who re- marry. 
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149. Marriage by Religions.— It is not necessary to enterinto 
examination of the marriage statistics of the population by religions, 
important objects of such an analysis would have been to obtain comparison 
prevalence of child marriage and the prohibition of widow-marriage, and a 
how far the statistics indicate the 
polygamy, hypergam y and of the 

existence of varying systems of i Marr:cd 

endogamy, exogamy and prohibited 
degrees among the various religious 
communities. The questions of 
child and widow marriage and hyper- 
gamy are not of importance in 
Burma, nor is the amount of poly- 
gamy sufficient extent to be appreciable in the ctnsns 
exremely doubtful if marriage restrictions influene 
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appreciable extent, and even if they did affect the figures, their influence 
would be detected in the marriage statistics for tribe or race rather than for 
religion. Moreover, the statistics of marriage by religion are complicated by the 
amount of intermarriage existing between members of different religions. It 
is possible for a large number of possible combinations of intermarriage to be 
effected among the Buddhist, Animist, Hit du, Mahomedan and Christian commu- 
nities, the members of which, with the exception of the Hindus and Maho- 
medans, intermarry freely with one another. When to the disturbing effect 
of intermarriage is added that of migration it is obvious that the results are 
of too great complexity to enable any particular conclusions to be drawn with 
certainty. The excess married males among the Hindu community number 
109,759 and among the Mahomedan community 58,496. Whether the wives 
of the excess males are in India, or belong to the indigenous races of 
Burma, any results based on such disproportionate numbers are bound to be 
divorced from reality, if treated according to the proportions for each religion 
separately. For Buddhists, the figures for the province as a whole may be 
taken, the numbers of Buddhists being so great in comparison with those of all 
the other religions combined, that the proportions for Buddhists differ but slightly 
from those for the province. For Animists, a study of marriage by separate 
races is more profitable than the consideration of proportions over widely varying 
communities held together by the slender tie of spirit worship. 

150. Marriage by Race.— In 1891 Mr. Lowis discussed the question 
whether the matrimonial limitations of some of the animist races of the province 

left any impress on the figures in Imperial Table 
XIV, and arrived at the conclusion that they did 
so in the case of the Kachins and the Karens. 
This conclusion was based on an enumeration 
Tif 50,000 of each sex. The proportions for the 
current census have been based on a wider 
enumeration, including practically the whole of 
the races coming within the regular census 
enumeration. It is a matter of extreme doubt 
whether the restrictions have left any impress 
on the tables. The proportions for selected 
races are given in Subsidiary Table V of this 
Chapter. The marriage restrictions of the Kachins have resulted in a proportion 
of 373 married females per thousand, identical with the proportion for Buddhists 
in the province, and a higher proportion of married males than for Buddhists. It 
is possible that the exclusiveness of the Karens, and their restrictions of marriage 
to persons of their own tribe or race has resulted in the low recorded proportions 
of married persons both male and female ; but the proportions of married females 
among the Talaings, among whom no such restrictions exist, are equally low ; and 
the Talaing proportion of married males is even lower than that of the Karens. 
The high proportions of married persons among the Chins which Mr. Lowis men- 
tioned with surprise is again manifest in the tables. A study of the proportions 
for separate races in 1901 led to the conclusion recorded in the Census Report of 
1901 that in communities where the marriage tie is so loose and connubial rela- 
tions are so haphazard as among the hill tribes of Burma, it is almost impossible 
to predicate with any certainty the outcome of an enumeration of the married by 
sexes. Considering however the wide diversity of races and conditions, there is 
not a wide range of variation in the proportions of married persons shown in 
columns 3 and 21 of Subsidiary Table V. The proportion of married males 
ranges from 360 per thousand among the Danus and the Talaings to 397 among 
the Arakanese, and the proportion of married females ranges rather more widely, 
from 359 among the Taungthus to 408 among the Shans. There would appear 
10 be natural proportions for the province from which the proportions of married 
person-, among its various tribes and races do not diverge widely. The divergen- 
cies which exist are influenced by many factors, of which the customary age 
of marriage and professed marriage restrictions and prohibitions are not the most 
patent. Intermarriage with other races, and racial instability leading to nominal 
char ge ; of race, are disturbances which prevent reliable conclusions from being 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,0000 / each Sex, 
De/igion and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution by Civil Condition of i , ooo of each Sex, 
Religion and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses, 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain 
ages for Buddhists, Am mists and all Religions jointly in each Natural Division. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by Main Age-periods and Civil Condition 

of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table IV . — Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain, 
ages for Buddhists , Animists and all Religions jointly by Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1 ,oco of each 
Sex and certain ages for selected races. 









CHAPTER VIII. 
Education. 


151. Statistics of Literacy and Meaning of the Term.— The informa- 
tion connected with respect to the literacy of the population has been embodied 
in Imperial Tables VIII and IX. In the former the literate have been distributed 
by age and by religion, and in the latter according to race. These details have 
been supplemented by a series of Subsidiary Tables as follows : — • 

Subsidiary Table I . — Education by age, sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Education by age, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Education by religion, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — English Education by age, sex and locality. • 

Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of education since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Education by race. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Number of institutions and pupils according to 

the returns of the Education Department. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Main results of university examinations. 

Subsidiary Table /AV -Number and circulation of newspapers, etc. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Number of books published in each language. 

The records of literacy for the current census have been simplified by the 
omission to record the language in which each person is literate.. The number of 
cases in which literacy extended beyond the .mother tongue of the person recorded 
was so small, that the record was not worth the additional trouble entailed by its 
preparation, or the risk of confusion caused by the additional record involved. The 
rule for the determination of literacy has been made more definite. In 1901 it 
was to the effect that all persons of whatever age, who could both read and write 
any language, were to be classed as literate. At the present census, greater 
precision was given to the line of demarcation between literacy and illiteracy by 
the instruction that a person should not be entered as literate unless he was able 
to write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. It was felt to be necessary 
definitely to exclude two classes from the population recorded as literate : — 

(i) persons unable to write but able to read in a more or less perfunctory 
manner ; 

Mi) persons whose ability to write is limited to the signature of their own 
name with difficulty. 

The test of literacy was therefore both more definite and more stringent than 
in 1901. 


152. Standard of Literacy. — Thq question of the comparison of literacy in 
1901 and 1 9 1 1 is inevitably associated with the standard of literacy adopted at 
the two enumerations. In paragraph 288 of the Census Report for India for 1901, 
it is stated that the standard of education in Burma is very low, and that it is 
probable that if any test were applied higher than that imposed by the census, the 
influence of the monastic schools on the statistics would disappear, and Burma 
would hold a far lower position in comparison with other provinces than that which 
it occupied on the basis of the statistics for 1901. This opinion has been justified 
by the statistics for the current census. The more rigorous application of the test 
of ability to read and write has produced a reduction in the proportions of literate 
persons precisely where the monastic schools are most numerous, the Central 
Basin, the Northern Hill Districts and the Coast Ranges; but has failed to modify 
the statistics showing the progress of literacy where it is less dependent on 
monastic teaching, in the districts of the Deltaic Plains, and amongst the women 
of the province generally. Thus a icference to Subsidiary Table V will show that 
the districts of Mitibu, Magwe, Mandalay, Shwebo and the Upper Chindwin, which 
in 1901 returned more than a half of their masculine population as being literate, all 

fall short of that standard in the statistics of the cur- 




rent census. The only districts which now possess a 
literate population exceeding 50 per cent, are Tharra- 
waddy, I lerizacla and Pyapori, delta districts where the 
vT influent e of the monastery schools is not so pronounced 
t - v ' as in the districts of Upper Burma. A comparison of 
the general results for the two most important natural 
-:e, the Central Fin-fin arul the Deltaic Plains is even more 



for individual districts. The proportions appear to have changed 
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places. In 1901, the proportion of male literacy in the Central Basin exceeded that 
in the Deltaic Plains to an extent represented by the figures 456 and 433 per 
thousand. In 191 1 , the proportion of male literates in the Central Basin had fallen 
to 433 while that in the Deltaic Plains has risen to 454, nearly reversing the positions. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these contrary variations, is not that there has 
been a backward movement in education in the former area, but that it contained 
a large class of persons on the margin of' literacy who were included as literates 
in the census of 1901, and excluded by the more rigorous test of 191 r, 

153. Comparison of Literacy in 1901 and 1911.— The effect of the more 
rigorous application of the test for literacy has been to reduce the numbers of 
literate males in the province from 
378 to 376 per thousand. Its opera- 
tion has been curiously uneven in 
different parts of the province, and 
among males and females. In the 
districts of the Deltaic Plains the pro- 
gress of education amongst males has 
been more than sufficient to counter- 
act the increased stringency of the 
test/ the number of literates increasing 
from 433 to 454 per thousand. In the 
Central Basin, the Northern Hill Dis- 
ricts and the Coast Ranges the more stringent test has served to produce a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of masculine literacy. Changes in area in the Specially » 
Administered Territories disguise the real rate of progress, though the figures 
indicate a genuine advance. Among females the progress made has been more 
than sufficient to overcome the greater stringency of the test applied, in all the 
natural divisions except the Coast Ranges, where the proportions are identical for 
1901 and 19U. The general resultant for the province is a slight retrogression 
in the proportion of male literates from 378 to 376 per thousand, while female 
literacy has increased in a marked manner from 45 to 61 per thousand. Combin- 
ing both sexes the progress is represented by an increase from 215 per thousand 
in 1901 to 221 per thousand in 191 1. 

Although there has been but a slight advance generally, and in some respects 
a set back in the proportions of literacy, the actual figures have shown considerable 
progress, there being 446,916 more per- 
sons literate in 1911 than in 1901. The 
increase in the number of male literates, 
although proportionately less, is abso- 
lutely much greater than the increase in 
the number of female literates. The in- 
crease in the number of literate persons in 
the province from 2,223,962 to 2,670,878 

though it has not quite kept pace with the general increase' of population, is 
satisfactory in view of the higher standard adopted at the later enumeration. 


Number of persons literate, 1901-1911. 


Year. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

19 1 1 ... 

2,670,878 

2,312,883 

357,995 

190I 

2,223,962 

1.997.074 

226,888 

Increase 

446,916 

315.809 

131,107 


Literates per thousand, 1901 — ign. 
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154. Literacy by Natural Divisions. — The principal cause influencing the 


I Diagram showing the number of literate persons per thousand of each sex for each natural Division. 
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Buddhist male population of the province. Similarly the Animist and Christian 
communities of the city of Rangoon show proportions of masculine literacy of 498 
and Soo per thousand against corresponding proportions of 59 and 421 per thou- 
sand respectively for the province as a whole. The remarkable difference in the 
constitution of the populations of the cities of Rangoon and Mandalay is reflected 
in their statistics for literacy. With general proportions not greatly differing, being 
416 and 392 per thousand for Rangoon and Mandalay respectively, an analysis 
by sex reveals marked differences, ft has been seen that the iarge number of illi- 
terate immigrants reduces the proportion of literacy among the males for the city 
of Rangoon. There is no such large number of illiterate immigrant females. With 
a disproportionately small female population, and excellent facilities for female edu- 
cation the proportion of feminine literacy in Rangoon is exceedingly high. The 
Christian and Buddhist communities, with 632 and 3S2 literate females per thou- 
sand respectively, are the principal contributories to the resulting high proportion. 


156. Literacy by Religion. — The most surprising feature of the statement 



Religion. 


All religions 
Buddhist 
Animist 
Hindu 

Mahomcdan 

Christian 


Literate. 

Literate in En, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

221 

376 

6x 
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60 
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showing literacy by religion is the high proportions of literate Hindus and Mahome- 
dans. Whereas Hin- 
dus in India have a ; ~ ' “ ~ 

proportion of fifty liter- j 

ates per thousand, in 1 ... . 

Burma the proportion 

rises to 195 thou j Total. Males. ! Females. Total. Males. iFemales. 

sand. For Mahome- ; 

dans the general pro- • ... , T , 

. ? ~ . ! All religions ... 221 370 01 6 9 2 

portion of literacy m j Buddhist ... 233 412 60 3 4 

India is only 33 per 1 Animist ... 32 59 2 1 1 

thousand but for the j M al ? 0 u mcdan \% 77 is 11 s 

Mahomedancommum- j Christian ... 341 431 251 142 187 94 

ty in Burma it amounts ! I 

to 17S per thousand. 

One reason of the high proportion of literacy among the Hindus is the fact that they 
include large numbers of immigrants from Madras, the province which stands next to 
Burma in the order of literacy in India. Another cause influencing the degree of 
literacy among both the Hindu and Mahomedan populations is the extent to which 
they are congregated in urban communities. The great majority of the immigrants 
from India are recruited to perform urban occupations, many of which are only 
open to literate persons. Educational facilities are also much more plentiful in towns 
than in rural areas, and the children of such immigrants have much larger chances' 
of being educated, than would have fallen to their lot in their homes in India. 
Moreover, Burma is aland of promise to.the Indian immigrant. He sees openings 
for his children in Burma which would not be available in his native country. 
There is therefore a much greater incentive to the education of Indian children 
than is to be found in India. The influence of the very wide spread of primary 
education among the Burmese also influences those races with whom they are 
brought into contact. Perhaps even more striking than the high proportions of 
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general literacy among the Hindu and Mahomedan populations, is the marked 
contrast between the literacy of the female members of these religions in India 
and in Burma. In India, the proportions of literate females are 5 and 3 per 
thousand for Hindus and Mahomedans respectively. In Burma they are 53 and 
77 per thousand, in the latter case rising above the proportions of literate 
Buddhist females. The populations for which these proportions are calculated 
are small, and proportions calculated over populations widely divergent in numbers 
are apt to be misleading, but they may be taken as proving that the special 
. circumstances under which the Indian population lives in Burma stimulates a high 
, rate of progress, the principal manifestation of which is a high proportion of 
literacy. 

It is the Buddhist community which sets the standard and which governs the 
proportions of literacy for the province. Whatever may be the respective 

proportions for the remaining religions, 
they are calculated on such small abso- 
lute numbers as compared with the 
Buddhists, that they affect but slightly 
the figures for the province. The high 
proportion of 412 literate males per 
thousand Buddhists is due to the rule, 
to which there are but few exceptions, 
that every boy at the age of about eight 
or nine goes as a matter of course to 
the monastery school that is to be found 
in nearly every main village and in many . 
of the hamlets of the Buddhist portion of the province. The provision for 
education is both universal and free, and every Buddhist boy is taught both to / 
read and write. The proportion of literates indicates that a considerable 
proportion do not profit by their teaching to the extent of complying with the 
census test of literacy, that of being able to write a letter and read the reply to 
the same. The same facilities of universal education do not exist for Buddhist 
girls. But the high position obtained by Burmese women has prevented the 
existence of any prejudice against female education merely on account of sex. 
The disproportion between the literacy of Buddhist males and females is due to 
the absence of opportunities for the education of the latter. The deficiency is. “ 
supplied to a certain extent by lay schools and the. proportion of 60 literate 
Buddhist females per thousand contrasts decisively with a proportion of 7 per 
thousand for the literacy of the female population of India as a whole. 

As was to be expected, the Christian community affords the highest propor- 
tion of literacy. It includes the European and Anglo-Indian races, every adoles- 
cent and adult member of which is 
literate. But even among native Chris- 
tians, the close attention given by the 
religious leaders of all denominations to 
the importance of education leads to a 
high standard of literacy. It is among 
females that the difference from other 
religions in this respect is most marked. 

The proportion of male Christian literates 
is but slightly higher than that for 
Buddhist males, the figures being 421 
and 412 per thousand respectively. 

But the proportion of female Christian literates, exceeding 25 per cent, of the 
total number, is decidedly above the corresponding proportion for Buddhists, there 

being only 6 per cent, 
of the total number of 
Buddhist females who 
are literate. 

As the Christian 
community comprises 
two distinct classes, 
Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians on the one 

fund and native Christians on the other, with greatly varying standards of literacy 
it i> necessary to separate the figures for the two, and calculate their proportions 
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Separately. Practically the whole of the first class are literate, the slight margin 
representing infants anil children who have not attained the age at which ability to 
read and write is possible. The propor- 
tions for native Christians are 325 and 
195 per thousand for males and females 
respectively. This represents a some- 
what lower standard for males than is to 
be found among Buddhists, but the pro- 
portion of female literates among the 
native Christians is far higher than among 
the Buddhist community. 

The proportion of literacy among 
the members of Animist tribes and races 
is enhanced by the inclusion of the 
Chinese population. The extremely low proportions of 59 per thousand for 
males and 2 per thousand for females would almost vanish if the Chinese were 
' ’ ’ The indigenous Animists 


Education of Christians (Proportional figures). 
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Literate per 1,000. 
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Europeans and Allied 
ltaccs and Anglo- 
Indians. 

1 Native Christians 
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excluded, 
may be 
illiterate. 


. 

entered as being entirely 


Education by Race. 


As members of animist tribes 
or races become educated, they are 
absorbed either into the Buddhist or the 
Christian communities. fiieir only 
avenues to literacy arc through the 
Buddhistic monastic schools or the vari- 
ous forms of Christian missionary enter- 
prise. 1 lie indigenous Animists there- 
fore comprise those numbers of the hill 
tribes of the province who have not 
come under the influence of any systematic educational influences. 

157. Education bv Race.— No statistics were compiled to show the stand- 
ard of literacy of the BurtneS • race. 1 is proportions would, however, coincide closely 

with those of the Buddhist population; ».<•*., - 

412 per thousand for males, 60 per thousand 
for females, and a resultant of 233 _ per 
thousand for the two sexes combined. . 1 lie 
Chinese are die most literate of the remaining 
races. Next in order come three Buddhist 
races, the I alaings, Arakanese and Danus. 

Then follow the Karens and the Shuns. But 
for the spread of Christianity the Karens, a 
race ol animistic antecedents, would occupy 
a much lower place in the scale of literacy. 

It is the provision of educational facilities 
accompanying Christian missionary effort 
which has" induced the comparatively high 
proportion of literacy among them. I he 

high proportion is specially noticeable among . , n jju- . 

females It is slightly higher at 62 per thousand than the proportion of Buddhist 
female literacy, or than the female literacy for the whole province, at 60 and 61 
per thousand respectively. The proportions among the Chins, Was Palaungs and 
Kuchins are naturally extremely low. It is indeed doubtful if they attain the 
figures recorded, it being highly probable that a lower standard of. literacy was 
assumed among the primitive tribes and races than among, those which are more 
advanced. 

158 Education in English.— Details of the proportions of literacy in 
English are to be found in Subsidiary Table IV of this Chapter. Considerable 
progress has been made since 1901, the proportion of literacy in English for males 
mine from 61 topi per ten thousand, and that for females from 13 to coper 
ten thousand. The Deltaic Plains with the large urban centres of Rangoon and 
Bassein and the Coast Ranges with the ports of Moulmem, Akyab, 1 avoy ^and 
Mermii' naturally provide the highest proportions of persons educated in English. 
The Iar«e European and Anglo-Indian populations in these towns increase the 
proportions both directly and indirectly. It is not only their actual numbers, 
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but also the large English speaking population necessary for their business and 

domestic requirements, which 
influence the statistics. Ran- 
goon itself supplies nearly half 
the English-speaking popu- 
lation of the province, its 
proportions being 1,212 and 
736 per ten thousand of its 
population for males and 
females respectively. Man- 
dalay District, containing 
Mandaiay City and the 
administrative centre of May- 
myo, each with a large Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian population, is the second district in the province with 2^49 
per cent, of its male population and '68 per cent, of its female population able to 

speak and write Euglish. Amherst 
District containing the port of Moul- 
mein is the only other district with as 
many as one per cent, of its masculine 
population speaking English. - 

159. English Education by 
Religions. — It is natural that small 
and select communities like the Jews and the Zoroastrians should show the 
high standard of literacy in English indicated by the figures in columns 13, 14 

and 15 in Subsidiary .Table I. It is also 
natural that the comparatively small com- 
munities, like the Hindus and Mahomedans, 
specialising largely in urban industries, 
should show much higher proportions of 
literacy in English than the indigenous 
Buddhist and Animist populations. It is 
the proportions of English literacy among 
the Christian population which needs closer 
analysis. It is partly composed of members of races for whom English is the 
mother tongue, and partly of native Christians with whom English is an acquired 

language. It is necessary 
that the proportions of 1,841 
and 932 per ten thousand for 
Christian males and females, 
respectively, should be resolv- 
ed into constituent proportions 
for each of the two main 
branches of the Christian 
community. It is seen, as was 
to be expected, that practi- 
cally the whole of the Euro- 
peans and members of allied races and Anglo-Indians are literate in English, there 
being a slight margin for infants, and for non-English-speaking Europeans. Among 

native Christians the number of English 
speakers form 5'36 and 2^27 per cent, 
of the total numbers of males and 
females,, respectively, a much higher 
standard of knowledge of English than 
is to be found among the Buddhist, 
Hindu or Mahomedan communities. 

160. Educational Institutions.— 

, , ..... Subsidiary Table VII gives statistics for 

the numucr Or educational institutions in the province forthe years 1891, 1901 and 
191 1. they indicate that in education, as in most other branches of administra- 
tr.e anu national life, Burma is in a period of transition. Thus, while there has 
been a mar.-.et. advance in the provision of technical and secondary schools, the 
nuntJer of primary schools is much less than in 1891. The decrease between 
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I S9 1 and 1901 has boon checked, and the ground then lost has been partly 
recovered. But the following extract from the Report on Public Instruction in 
Burma for the year 1901-11, demonstrates that even yet the primary education 
of the province has not been placed on a thoroughly satisfactory and progressive 
footing — 

Under public primary institutions for boys there lias been a marked decrease of 26S 
schools and 6,030 pupils. This decline is not shared by European schools ; in Anglo- 
Vernacular Primary schools 162 pupils only have been lost, of whom 5 y, however, have 
merely passed over to the Secondary list with the rise of their schools to middle grade. 
Hence almost the entire decrease falls upon Vernacular schools. The Pegu, Mag we, Meik- 
tifa and Irrawaddy Divisions and the Southern Shan States all show losses of both schools 
and pupils, the first two having suffered the most severely. In the Eastern Circle on the 
other hand there has been a slight gain of pupils, so too in the Northern Circle. The Chin 
Hills and Mandalnv show increases of both scholars and schools, the Northern Shan States 
a small gain of scholars, Arakan and Tenasscrim 1 isses of schools but gains in respect of 
pupils, Sagaing a gain of schools but decrease of scholars. The falling off, moreover, is not 
gemral, being confined to Primary schools proper. In Secondary Vernacular schools, both the 
Upper Primary and Lower Primary standards show increases and even in Primary schools 
the loss in the Upper Primary standards L slight. It is elementary vernacular education 
therefore that has been affected." 

Tlu: decline is attributed partly to the application of the full vernacular curri- 
culum in aided schools, though the principal cause is the reduction of grants due 
to financial stringency. The full curriculum could have been introduced with 
relatively tittle diiticulty and without a backward movement, if it had not coincided 
with a reduction of financial aid. 

Private institutions have increased from 5,0.14 in 1891 to 13, 11S in 1901 and 
16,499 in 1911. These figures however cannot be relied on as the Education 
Department has no adequate means of either collecting or verifying them. It may 
be assumed that roughly there are between 16,000 and 17,000 sueh institutions in 
the Province, that of these nearly 16,000 are kept by Buddhists and that of the 
private Buddhist schools the very large majority, /.<?., over 15,900 schools, belong to 
the monastic order. Of the estimated total in attendance at private schools 
nearly 165,000 pupils or 96 per cent, are Buddhists. It is to such private institu- 
tions that the supre- 
macy of Burma in the 
matter of literacy is 
due. The marginal 
statement indicates 
that over one-third of 
the number of private 
educational institutions 
in India and over one- 
fourth of their students, 
are ,to be found in 
Burma. It must be 
remembered that the education given is very elementary, lower than that given in 
the primary schools, and if a much higher standard than the ability to read and 
write a letter were adopted, large numbers of persons now entered as literates 
would be excluded. 


CUvi . I Ir.vtitu'Jux 


Number o! inV.ilutions. 


India, .901, 


Art- l.i.llrgcs 
ixComt.it y Schools 
Prmi.iry Sellout, 

Sellout for special inulruc- 
tion. 

Private iilttUiilion-. 


I 


1 

9 L »33 

'I'M 


Burma, 
1 *ji 1. 


J 

S70 

5>443 

236 


4.’, 343 16,499 


Number of Scholars. 1 


India, 1901. 


16.703 
586,0.28 
3 -' 57-724 

3MJ2-V 


Burma, 

1911. 

-'73 ! 
7 S,aS 3 ■ 
177,068 , 
2 . 93 J 


00^,212 I 70 .S 3 I ! 


161. Distribution of Educational Facilities. — Excluding the Specially 
Administered Territories there are in Burma 18640 village-tracts or administrative 
village jurisdictions. The number of primary schools 
in the Specially Administered Territories is small, 
and the number of recorded private schools from 


’ Number* oC Schools ami Village-tracts- 

1 Village-Tracts 

18,640 

1 Primary Schools ... 

5.443 

| Private Schools ... 

1 6,499 


these areas would not he great. There is on an 
average approximately one primary school for each 
3 or 4 village-tracts, hut in the greater portion of the 
province, even this slight provision of a most elemen- 
tary standard of instruction is not to be found, the 

primary schools being concentrated to a greater degree in the wealthy deltaic 
districts of the province. The distribution of the private schools amounts 
to not quite one per village-tract. The Education Department issues a warn- 
ing that the figures are only approximate, and it is obvious from the figures 
given in Subsidiary Table VII for 1S91 and 1901 that the returns for those 
years are not complete. It is probable that even yet complete records have not 
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been obtained, ana is legitimate to presume a provision of approximately one 
private school per village-tract for the province. Thus, for an extremely low- 
standard of education, measured of course from a purely secular standpoint, there 
;s a generous provision within the reach of every boy in the province. 


162. Educational Expenditure. — The total expenditure on education 
in the province of Burma for the year 1910-11 was Rs. 43,62,581. But the 

amount with which the census figures are 
concerned, that influencing the amount 
of simple literacy without regard to its 
quality, is that portion spent on primary 
education. Despite financial stringency, 
which is officially declared to have 
been the chief cause in the decline in 
the number of primary schools for the 
year as compared with the previous 
year, it is seen that the amount spent 
on primary education has increased by 
Rs. 2,15,530 since 1001. It now amounts to Rs. 42 per thousand of the total 
population, or Rs. 2,885 P cr thousand pupils, against the corresponding figures of 
Rs. 2S and Rs. c.rS^ at the time of the previous census. It may seem a discou- 
raging result for this increased expenditure that the proportion of male literacy 
recorded should have fallen from 37S to 376 per thousand, and that the total 
recorded literacy should have increased by so slight a proportion, from 215 to 221 
per thousand only. The standards of literacy adopted at the enumerations of 1901 
and 191 1 have however differed so widely that comparisons are impossible. The 
reduction in the numbers of literates occurred among persons educated at monastic 
schools which had not attained a sufficiently high standard to be treated as primary 
schools. It has been seen that female literacy which is largely the resultant of 
^primary schools, and literacy in the districts of the Deltaic Plains where primary 
school:* are abundant, have increased despite the more stringent tests applied at the 
census of 1911. 


privity K iucsu'ca iP.-c.-.r.dal 
lOx-il Fuc.ls). 


Per 1 vi. 




Pcpulat'oa. Pupils. 


1 S'/H 
I 19-1 


It?. 


Rs. 1 Rs. 


500,9;$ *t - j 

i :S ) a, 2S3 


163. Comparison of Census Returns with Scholars in Educational 
Institutions. — There should be some correspondence between the number of 
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the support given to local papers would be too small to pay their cost. Nor do 
the numbers of books published throw any light on the general spread of educa- 
tion. The standard of education is so low that the task of reading through a 
book of but moderate dimensions with a full comprehension of its contents could 
be performed by but a very small number of the persons classed as literate in the 
census records. 


Subsidiary Table I . — Education by age , sex and religion. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Education by age , sex and locality. 



Number per mille tfho are literate. 

District and Natural Division. 

All ages. 

I lO. 

10 — 15. 1 

15— 20. j 
! 

20 and over. 

■ 

Total. 

Male. ' FemaleJ 

! i 

dale. F 

emale.j 

’ 

dale. F< 

jmale. 

! 

dale. F 

1 

emaleJ ] 

dale. F 

:male. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Province 

221 

376 

61 

28 

11 


74 

479 

109 

544 

75 

Central Basin 

231 

433 

44 

26 

8 

297 

62 

647 

32 

666 

54 

Prome ... •“ 

Thayetmyo 

PakSkku 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Shwebo 

Sagaing ... • j 

Lower Chindwin 

Kyauksfe 

Meiktila 

Yamfethin 

Myingyan 

274 

256 

202 

237 

2 -15 

277 

241 

227 

172 

218 

207 

225 

222 

493 

477 

378 

45 £ 
47° 
455 

429 

434 . 

362 

408 

408 

419 

432 

62 

42 

43 

32 

26 

99 

73' 

40 

*9 

38 

31 

32 

31 

23 

24 

16 

16 

24 

36 

33 

3° 

15 

44 

31 

24 

25 

U 

7 

6 

4 

5 
>7 

12 

7 

4 

12 

4 

6 

6 

348 

33° 

22S 

359 

291 

35 6 

3'9 

382 

221 

286 

253 

277 

300 

86 

46 

55 

34 

25 

104 

78 

58 

24 

73 

23 

36 

35 

638 

579 

458 

578 

618 

586 

5*5 

567 

45o 

492 

51 a 

5£ fi 

533 

£13 

75 

9° 

52 

38 

£57 

-J08 

81 

35 

77 

43 

57 

55 

739 

725 

604 

693 

7 2 5 

618 

649 

644 

586 

562 

623 

640 

678 

70 

54 

5‘ 

43 

35 

123 

94 

45 

23 

it 

40 

38 

Deltaic Plains 

294 

464 

111 

43 

20 

877 

131 

.682 

196 

628 

141 

Rangoon 

Hanthawaddy ... 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Ma-ubin 

PyapSn 

Thaton 

Toungoo 

416 

33 6 

296 

315 

277 

305 

275 

I 301 
! 361 
! 16 S 
221 

439 
493 1 
508 j 
; 483 ! 
j 444 1 

517 i 

i 433 
485 ! 

554 

270 

369 

353 
145 
85 1 
122 
100 

97 

98 
109 
129 

57 

62 

£38 

56 

36 

49 

35 

4i 

33 

48 

a 2 

23 

29 

94 

25 

14 

32 

17 

19 

15 
22 

19 

IO 

13 

556 

450 

403 

43° 

3’3 

373 

316 

417 

479 

235 

288 

425 

'85 

112 
149 
112 
' Il6 

105 

137 

I3S 

71 

75 

548 

618 

679 

637 

774 

675 

520 

622 

698 

375 

467 

502 

269 

165 

218 

540 

167 

172 

196 

250 

102 

hi 

460 

' 65 fi 

750 

662 

644 

783 

A 35 

694 

75 6 

298 

538 

422 

178 

£03 

152 

127 

120 

131 

£34 

169 

74 

77 

Northern Hill Districts ... 

i 197 

366 

26 

26 

7 

265 

36 

454 

49 

496 

30 

Bhamo 

Myitkyina 

Katha 

Ruby Mines 

Upper Chindwin 

109 

131 

230 

166 

265 

191 

219 

44t 

273 

496 

22 

19 

23 

40 

29 

9 

20 

26 

4 1 

35 

7 

6 

5 

27 

7 

1 10 
146 
348 

205 

359 

25 

25 

29 

71 

37 

189 

296 

360 

319 

674 

42 

3i 

37 

83 

58 

277 

281 

647 

364 

7°7 

24 

21 

29 

4i 

34 

Coast Ranges 

161 

270 

39 

16 

7 

163 

45 

808 

61 

896 

57 

Akyab ... 

Northern Arakan 
Kyaukpvu 

Sandoway 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy ... 

j Mergui 

i5' 

31 

15- 

tC 

2 

iS 

x8 

18 

252 

61 

1 ! 292 
4 ! 347 
7 48 

z 1 283 

1 ; 314 

6 j 298 

26 

3 

24 

40 

5 

62 

44 

57 

II 

15 

l 5 

1 

24 

22 

17 

4 

4 

6 

i it 
8 

10 

141 

20 

148 

209 

49 

195 

192 

169 

26 

23 

48 

9 

77 

56 

62 

264 

5i 

3°4 

413 

44 

342 

433 

233 

3 2 

3 
32 
69 

4 

105 

7S 

95 

372 

94 

452 

548 

69 

42£ 

481 

456 

38 

5 

33 

5 1 

7 

83 

54 

76 

1 Specially Administered Tei 
| ritories - 

j 

60 i 94 

\ 

1 

6 

4 

2 

85 

5 

73£ 

9 

184 

7 

j NrrthemShan State 

i Scuthern Shan State 

i Pakfikku Hill Tract 

Clun Hills 

1 

s 4S I 9" 

S 57 ! to7 

a ! ... 

6 j it 



3 

2 

! - 

j ... 

102 
i $7 

... 

12; 

16- 

"j 

8 

11 

124 

£54 

*9 

6 

3 

i Rangoon and Mand; 

i lay cities combined. 

i 

1 

1- 40$ . 47- 

. 1 

28 

0 IOO ; 6t 

\ 

1 

54c 

1 

i 

321 

55 

2 413 

526 

I 

! 328 

1 

1 
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Subsidiary Table [II. — Education by Religion, sex and locality. 
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I 


{ 


\ 

\ 


\ 


j 


t 

I 

i 


District aud Natural Divisions. 



Number per millc who are literate. 


Buddhist. 

Animist. 

Christian. 


Male. ! 

| 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

= . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.1 

Piouince 

i 

•112 

CO 

59 

3 

421 

252 

Ccntial Banin 


433 

42 

147 

9 

627 

398 

Promo 

••• 

5* 1 

6 1 

I 63 

6 

58 > 

337 

Thayctmyo 

... 

5°5 

44 

86 

4 

•652 

389 

Pakikku 

... 

37‘> 

43 

126 

>2 

479 

291 

Minbu 

... 

4 t >6 

33 

III 

2 

614 

407 ' 

Magvcc 

... 

473 

25 

133 

9 

62 5 

385 

Mandalay 

... 

400 

as 

5il 

320 

778 

536 

Shucbj ... 

... 

•130 

7* 

220 

74 

668 

283 

Sagamg 

... 

435 

39 

139 

12 

474 

265 

Lower Chmdwin 

... 

3" 1 

19 

lS 5 

7 

579 

322 

KvaukaJt ... 

... 

412 

36 

223 

29 

614 

355 

Meiktila 


411 

20 

'74 

0 

487 

293 

YamMhin 

... 

430 

30 

>95 

>3 

3* > 

186 

Mymgyan 


43 ‘ 

3° 

>43 

9 

527 

346 

Deltaic Plain3 


495 

103 

235 

23 

~ 439 

263 

Rangoon 

... 

70 S 

0 S 2 

49S 

Ha 

800 

632 

Uanthawaddy •• 


559 

149 

356 

C 6 

■U5 

259 

Thatrawaddy 

... 

5-’» 

85 

347 

46 

503 

168 

Pegu 

... 

537 

124 

3 2 9 

23 

338 

225 

Bassctr ... 


470 

9i 

325 

>°3 

377 

224 

llenzada 


y-<> 

93 

508 

>72 

445 

352 

Myaungmya 


457 

93 

393 

84 

32> 

IQO 

Ma-ubin 


504 

107 

312 

>>4 

390 

1 S 1 

Pyapon 


60s 

X 2 Q 

360 

76 

081 

220 

Thaton 



57 

1 63 

>7 

346 

l63 

Toungoi 


433 

58 

St 

5 

20 J 

145 

northern Hill 0istrict3 ... 


430 

30 

20 

2 

407 

138 

BUamo 

»•< 

goi 

36 

18 


422 

>25 

Myitkyina 

... 

407 

3S 

>; 

1 

610 

33° 

Kalha 

... 

456 

S3 

l 6 

... 

527 

>93 

Ruby Mines 

... 

3*4 

44 

39 

>4 

383 

• >7 

Upper Ch'mdwin 

... 

- 

5>” 

19 

>9 

I 

295 

97 

Coast Ranges 


333 

43 

40 

O 

327 

273 

Akyab 


391 

40 

24 


295 

112 

Northern Arakan 

... 

386 

26 

5 

... 

333 

129 

Kyaukpyu 

... 

3 2 3 

26 

IO 

2 

271 

>44 

Sandovvay 

... 

39S 

40 

64 

4 

0 S 5 

213 

Salween 

... 

Sa 

S 

4 


271 

1 S 4 

Amherst 

... 

292 

55 

327 

82 

442 

437 

1 avoy 

... 

320 

. 4i 

S7 

3 

325 

149 

Mergui 

. 

315 

58 

*>4 

2 

>57 

94 

Specially Administered Territories. 

113 

7 

3 


92 

23 

Northern Shan States 


IOI 

6 

6 




Southern Shan States 


12 

7 

3 

... 

92 

a3 


2 6 



CHAPTER VIII— EDUCATION. 

Subsidiary Table IV . — English Education by age , sex 

and locality. 


1 

District and Natural 
Division# 





Literate in 

English per 10,000. . 




1911 . 

IQOI, 


xo 

-15- 

is- 

-20. 


All ages. 

All 

ages. 

Male. 

*"ci 

6 

It* 

Male. 

Female. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 



i 

B 


fl 

5 

-C 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Province 

9 

7 

65 

28 

143 

H 

125 

8 

91 

20 

61 

13 

1. Central Basin 

7 

6 

32 

13 

77 

B 

83 

10 

66 

9 

36 

6 

Prome 

1 

# I 

15 

5 

62 


58 

5 

38 

A 

23 

3 

Thayetmyo 

2 

... 

33 

9 

72 

8 

St 

4 

52 

4 

5> 

5 

Pakokku 

1 

... 

20 

I 

40 

3 

27 

3 

19 

2 

- II 

1 

Minbu 

•• • 

... 

27 

I 

61 

4 

39 

2 

29 

I 


3 

Magwe 


... 

8 


20 

3 

54 

4 

3i 

2 

13 

I 

Mandalay 

43 

33 

198 

III 

354 

10 S 

322 

65 

249 

68 

. r 3 2 

25 

Shwebo 

10 

7 

14 

12 

67 

9 

86 

8 

55 

8 

7 2 

8 

Sagaing 

4 

3 

19 

10 

35 

1 1 

40 

6 

27 

6 

>5 

I 

Lower Chindwin... 

1 

... 

13 

2 

48 

2 

28 

2 

20 

2 

l6 

I 

Kyauksb 

7 

2 

3° 

10 

9 

11 

44 

6 

38 

6 

10 

2 

Meiktila 

8 

5 

26 

5 

64 

4 

169 

II 

99 

8 

24 

2 

Yatn&thin 

8 

8 

3i 

8 

64 

15 

57 

10 

41 

10 

22 

4 

Myingyan... 

I 

I 

4 

3 

34 

5 

29 

2 

i8 


1 

2 

II. Deltaic Plains 

16 

11 

123 

60 

269 

49 

213 

62 

160 


■ 

24 

Rangoon 

35 2 

272 

1,762 

i,oSo 

1,729 

1,068 

1,209 

791 

1,212 



49 

Hanthavvaddy ... 

8 

8 

55 

26 

118 

33 

I2X 

29 

88 

23 

42 

2 

Tharrawaddy 

5 

3 

57 


135 

9 

57 

8 

5“ 

8 

29 

5 

Pegu 

4 

I 

5° 

6 

IOI 

16 

So 

20 

59 

8 

34 

6 

Bassein 

4 

3 

36 

is 

122 

37 

87 

18 

63 

16 

55 1 

>3 

Henzada 

4 

I 

43 

12 

95 

19 

59 

. s 

46 

8 

5° 

4 

Myaungmya 

3 

•’ 

21 

8 

51 

II 

41 

8 

30 

6 

21 

4 

Ma-ubin 

I 

I 

40 

8 

IOI 

17 

51 

7 

4i 

6 

X 28 

c 

Pyapfin 

1 

... 

9 

I 

49 

8 

43 

7 

3o 

4 

J 


ThatSn 

I 

I 

i5 

5 

56 

9 

55 

7 

35 

5 

l6 

2 

Toungoo ... 

II 

8 

92 

3« 

218 

56 

*°5 

25 

88 

2 5 

i5 

>9 

III. Northern Hill 

3 

1 

15 

3 

25 

6 

75 

8 

46 

5 

28 

4 

Districts. 












_ 

Bhamo 

2 

2 

'34 

5 

59 

l6 

139 

25 

89 

10 

62 

6 

Myitkyina 

9 

3 

-19 

... 

>7 

8 

no 

II 

75 

8 

47 

9 

Katha 

I 

... 

4 

2 

10 

5 

41 

5 

24 

3 

i9 

3 

Ruby Mines 

7 

I 

3° 

11 

28 

5 

60 

i4 

43 

10 

33 

2 

Upper Chindwin... 

2 

I 

6 

... 

19 

• • • 

40 

2 

2 5 

2 

12 

2 

IV. Coast Ranges ... 

8 

6 

65 

38 

134 

30 

94 

18 

71 

18 

69 

16 

Akyab 

4 

2 

3i 

7 

74 

2 

64 

8 

47 

6 

45 

7 

Northern Arakan 

... 

:•* 


... 

9 

... 

26 

5 

‘7 

3 



Kyaukpyu 

... 

... 

4 

I 

17 

3 

36 

2 

22 

2 

21 

3 

Sandoway ... 

2 


36 


S7 

2 

65 

4 

46 

2 

41 

2 

Salween 

... 

... 


... 

5 

... 

32 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

Amherst 

23 

18 

146 

131 

256 

no 

202 

60 

>39 

6l 

102 

5> 

Tavoy 

15 

2 

36 

... 

143 

3 

68 

5 

55 

4 

3> 

3 

Mergui 

3 

2 

14 

5 

78 

9 

71 

14 

47 

9 

60 

9 

V. Specially Adminis- 

1 

... 

3 

/ 

1 

5 

2 

12 

7 

9 

7 

6 

... 

tered Territories. 













Northern Shan 

I 

1 

3 


6 

I 

17 

2 

10 

I 

13 

I 

States. 













Southern Shan 

I 

... 

4 

I 

6 

I 

15 

1 

9 

I 

3 


States. 













Pak&kku Hill 

... 

... 

... 


... 

.. 



... 

... 

... 

... 

j Tracts. 







mm 






! Chin Hills 

i 

1 

\ 


3 

... 

2 

9 

■ 

... 

6 
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CHAPTER Vf!!.— EDUCATION. 


Subsidiary Table VI .— Education by Tribe or Race. 






Number per 1,000 



- 

! 







6 








Literate 





literate in Erie fell. 1 

Tribe or Rate. 


Year. 



Illiterate. 



; 




Total. 

Male. 

Romaic. 

Total. 

Male. jl 

'crnale. 

Total. 

Mate, Pcmalc.j 

1 

3 

m \ 

•1 

5 


7 i 

« 

9 

10 ; 1 1 

Arakancsc 

t •• 

1911 

160 

3t>9 

<9 

831 

j' 

C91 1 

981 

• 34 

i 

61 j 5 

Chin 


< 191 r 

28 

54 

4 

973 

9(6 i 

996 


3 1 < 


l «9<Ji 

as 

48 

2 

975 

953 | 

998 

1 

a ! ..1 

1 

Chinese ' 


1911 

371 

331 

mi 

739 

679 ! 

889 

<83 

230 ; 29 

Dami 

... 

itjii 

<33 

230 

36 

sea 

770 j 

964 

... 

•*« • M | 

Karen ... ... 


1 *9” 

126 

<9< 

62 

874 

so 9 j 

938 

47 

68 1 27 1 


i <9oi 

9< 

<43 

37 

909 

857 

9^3 

33 

33 ' < J i 

Kachin 


f <9* * 

9 

ia 

6 

99 < 

9S8 } 

994 

< 

• a | ... ! 


1 1901 

3 

>4 

a 


986 | 

598 


tit * * * i 

I 5 



( 1911 

tot 

iBt 

22 

899 

819 ! 

978 

a 

3 S 1 



C <9°< 

79 

* 5J 

9 

921 

848 ; 

99< 

1 

a ; ... 

Taiaing 

• •• . 

f 19:1 
l 1901 

33 X 

ait 

’ 366 
SS7 

78 

62 

779 

789 

634 : 

f'43 ! 

( 

923 

937 

t9 

a 

31 ! 18 j 

<9 ■ 3 

Taungthu ... ... 

• •• 

1911 

• 58 

90 

35 

943 

910 [ 

975 

1 

\ 

I I I 

i 

VVa Palaung 


1911 

28 

43 

14 

97a 

957 

■ 

fj86 

... 

... | ... 
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Subsidiary Table VII .— Nttmocr of Institutions and pupils according to 
the returns of the Education Department. 
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IflOl. 

1S91. 

Class oE Institution. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


Institutions. 

■ 

Scholars. 

Initiations'. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

X 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

7 i 

Arts Colleges 

2 

278 

a 

14 0 

l 

25 

Secondary Schools ... 

87G 

7812S3 

329 

30,000 

83 

9.604 

Primary Schools 

5.448 

I77.6GS 

1 4.091 

<27,638 

S,7<° 

I<S,057 

School for special In- 

236 

*2,932 

59 

x,6i6 

25 

704 

struction. . > 

Private Institutions ... 

<<5.499 

<70.831 

. 13, uS 

147,682 

5,044 

40,059 

Total ... 

23,061 

429.992 

<7.599 

307,076 

<0,863 


_ ' ' 
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Subsidiary Table Mill.— Main results of University Examinations. 



1911. 

1901. 

rSgi. 

Examination. 

Candidate. 

Passed. 

Candidate. 

Passed. 

Candidate. 

Passed. 

* I 

3 

. 3 . 

. 4 

5 

0 

7 

Matriculation 1 (En* 

138 

93 

* 204 

to7 

87 

46 

trance). 

F. A. or I. A. 

1 X2 

56 

57 

23 

8 

5 

B.A. ... 

33 

<3 

12 

6 

I 

X 
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Subsidiary Table IX . — Number and Circulation of Newspapers, etc. 


Language. 

Class of newspapers 

1910. 

1 

. 1900. i 

c 

1S90. 

(Daily, weekly, etc.) 

i 

No. i 

1 





■ 

I 



MM 

5 

6 

7 

3 

Grand Total 


44 

28,413 

26 

1 

12,580 

15 

5 t 3 °o 

English 

Total 

19 

11,598 

15 

7,950 

10 

3,720 


Daily 

3 

3,450 

6 

4,900 

3 

2,500 


Bi-weekly 

0 

400 

2 

1,150 

2 

250 

. 

Tri-weekly 

2 

320 

3 

550 

2 

370 


Weekly 

7 

4> II 3 

4 

L350 

3 

600 


Monthly ... 

4 

1,815 

... 

... 

... 

.. 


Quarterly 

I 

i,5°° 


" 1 

" 

... 

English and Burmese ... 

Total ... 

5 

i,35° 

... 

- 

... j 

... 


Daily 

I 

4So 

• » • 

... 

... 1 

... 


Bi-weekly 

2 

550 


... I 

1 

I 


... 


Weekly 

2 

35° 

1 

1 

! 

... j 

1 

l 

! 

) 

• •• 



Burmese 


Karen 





Urdu 

Weekly ... 

-•/ 

l 

'i 

S 00 . 

i 

Gujarati 

I 

1 Bheekly 

♦«. •»* j 

i 

i 

! 

... j 

i 

j 

t 

I 

1 

1 

=. 50 / 

j 

Tamil ... 

j 

I Weekly ... 

1 

... i 

i 

i i 

1 

500 / 
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Subsidiary Table X. — Number of Books published in each language. 


Number of books published in 


Total of decade 


1901. 1902. 1903- 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. igoS. 1909. 1910. 


1901-10J1891-00. i88i-9i. ! 


3 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 | 13 14 


English ... 

English and Burmese 

Burmese ... 

Pali Burmese 

Sgau Karen 

Sgau Karen and English 

Pali 

English, Tamil, Burmese 
Guzarati. 

Shan ... 

Kachin ... 

Talaing 

Pvvo Karen 


Bengali 

Tamil and English 
English and Shan ... 
English and Pali ... 
Kachin and English 
Talaing and English 
Chin and English ... 


Arabic 

English and Hindi 

j Parsi 

Pegaun 

Telegu 

Burmese and Talaing 
Arabic and Burmese 


77 '*3 
64 6 5 


100 227 
33 75 


14 30 3° 20 


86 132 

50 88 

348 1,019 

280 69 

26 53 


io 13 


8 12 


... ji34 ;M3 |U6 |i4o .263 ‘171 jaax -246 1373 


847 I *>4 8 * 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Language. 

" Most of the dialects belonging to the Burma group are all but unknown, and only the 
classical language of the Burmese literature, as it is spoken by educated Burmans, has been 
made available to philologists.” — Dr. Grierson. 

“So little information has until the last few years been available about most of the 
Indo-Chinese tribes, that it is not surprising that the great professors of philology have not 
gone very deeply into the branch of their science that includes this region. It can be 
asserted with confidence that nothing has been written on this subject that does not contain 
errors, and the present attempt will doubtless be found equally open to such criticism.” — 
Major DAVIES. 

“ In the present condition of our knowledge of the Indo-Chinese peoples, practically every 
statement concerning them must be regarded as controversial.” Sir Richard Temple. 

“ On the whole, it is impossible to classify the Tibeto-Burman dialects satisfactorily. 
Thev must have split up into many different forms of speech at a very early period, and 
there are numerous crossings and intercrossings.” — Dr. Grierson. 

165. Language Statistics and their Reliability. — The distribution of 
the population of Burma according to the languages spoken is given for each adminis- 
trative district and division in Imperial Table X. Subsidiary Tables I, IA, IB, II 
and III give different aspects of the same distribution for the province as a whole, 
for the "five natural divisions, and afford a comparison of the numbers speaking 
each language in the years 1901 and 1911. As to the accuracy of the figures 
presented it is difficult to generalise. Existing knowledge of the divisions and 
subdivisions of the main groups is too limited to admit of the issue of any general 
instructions as to which dialects are to be entered as separate languages, and which 
are to be ignored and entered under a broader category. Such questions must 
be decided by the various grades of local census officers. But though their 
knowledge of the spoken language is generally intimate, the application of their 
knowledge is by no means uniform in principle. From district to district, and even 
in different portions of the same district, the methods of recording localised dialects 
varied. This was especially the case in the Northern Hill Districts and the 
Specially Administered Territories, where the numbers of tribes who claim to have 
an independent existence and to speak an independent language is considerable. 
But it is not confined to such obscure cases. A striking example can be found in 
the different treatment of the Arakanese and the Tavoyan languages. They 
possess many points of similarity, and are about equally removed from Burmese in 
the scale of mutual intelligibility. Yet the former is invariably distinguished from 
Burmese ; while the latter is just as invariably entered as Burmese ; unless a 
Tavoyan, finding himself stranded in a distant district, expresses his acquired 
knowledge of their points of difference by having his native dialect recorded. It 
follows that the figures for the smaller linguistic subdivisions of the main groups 
may frequently be incomplete. They may represent only a portion of the persons 
speaking the language, the remainder being entered as speaking the group language 
without any specific record of any minor subdivision. 

In another respect the record is incomplete. Many members of the recorded 
tribe live either in the areas omitted from, census operations or outside the limits of 
the province. The numbers given as 'speaking any given language are simply 
those contained within a varying limit dictated by administrative considerations. 
The limits of the present enumeration differ in several instances from those adopted 
in 1901 and in making a comparison the change of such limits must be considered. 
Similarly, changes in the class of census effected enabling a classification of 
languages to be made, where none was attempted previously must be taken into 
account. This will be done when the numbers of speakers of each separate 
language are under consideration. x 

Generally the Burma group of languages has been unaffected by any change 
in census limits, their range not extending beyond the census area of 1901. The 
Sinitic group has been affected by the inclusion of Karenni into the regular census 
area enabling its various Bghai dialects to be numerically classified. The records of 
the present census give for the first time a complete record for this language group. 
For the remaining groups of the Tibeto-Chinese family, the Kuki-Chin, the Kachin, 
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the Lo!o and the Tai groups of languages, the area of the current census does not 
agree with the area of the census for 1901. Nor does it include the whole area 
where these languages are spoken. As for the Mon-Khmer languages, the area in 
which Talaing is spoken is identical for the two enumerations and the figures are 
complete for this particular language. But for the Palaung-\Ya and the Miao-Yao 
groups, the areas for the two enumerations do not coincide, and the present census 
limits do not cover the areas within which these groups of languages are spoken. 

166. Correspondence between Race and Language.— A close exam- 
ination of the figures recorded for the members of a tribe or race and the persons 
speaking the tribal or racial language will reveal numerous discrepancies. Occa- 
sionally there is a close correspondence between the figures for the two categories, 
but more frequently there are wide divergencies, even cutting across such a primary 
phenomenon as sex, and appearing to introduce inexplicable anomalies. There are 
many causes for such discrepancies. Some are no doubt due to the want of 
uniformity in the method of record, but the majority are due to an actual want of 
correspondence in the facts themselves. Some enumerators inserted the local 
tribe as the racial designation of the individual, and the general group of language 
as the language spoken. Others reversed the process, generalising in the entries of 
race, and particularising in the entries of language. But a far more potent influence 
in the variations is the instability of racial and language distinctions. The province 
of Burma is in a stage of rapid transition in most of the phases of its national life. 
In its linguistic and ethnical phases, the process of change takes the form of the 
absorption of the smaller and less virile races by those of a larger and more strongly 
developed stage of existence. The Burmese, the Shans and the Kachins are 
strongly absorptive with respect to the remaining races. But they also act and 
react on each other, their relative powers of assimilation and resistance varying 
with the locality, the •environment and the numbers brought into contact with each 
other. With such a complex distribution of races and tribes the process of 
transition proceeds in a highly irregular manner. Race and language do not 
change simultaneously, nor uniformly, nor according to any determined formulte. 
Sometimes a change of racial designation precedes a change of language ; but 
more usually the process is reversed, language being the most effective weapon of 
the stronger race in the competitive struggle. Even in the household or family 
unit, the process is at work in varied and unexpected directions. Sometimes the 
husband is of one race or language and the wife of another, sometimes the brothers 
are brought up as members of one race and the sisters as members of another, and 
sometimes the parents or grandparents remain as members of a primitive tribe, 
while their children acquire the language and assume the race of some more 
progressive community. These changes, though of course hastened and intensi- 
fied by intermarriage beyond racial or tribal limits, are not confined to cases 
where such intermarriage has been operating. The appearance of a Shan or 
Burmese monk and the opening of a village school may be the prelude to a trans- 
formation in race, language and religion. The exigencies of travel or business may 
induce a change of racial designation or language in the men of a tribe, while the 
women retain their primitive tribal characteristics. Or such a seemingly irrelevant 
consideration as the extremely privileged position held by the women of the 
Burmese race may be the determining factor in changing the nominal race of the 
women, and through them ultimately the race of the tribe. 
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a discussion was necessary prior to a determination of the correct principles of 
classification to apply ; whether geographical, or genealogical, or morphological,. 
But now that a genealogical classification has been definitely adopted, and the 
usage of tones and the joining of syllables abandoned as determinants, the latter 
relapse into their position as pertaining rather to the philological than to the statis- 
tical branch «>f the study of languages. The application generally of the terms 
“ poly to wo ” ami ” isolating '* to the Indo-Chinese languages requires such varia- 
tions and modifications in the meaning of these determining factors, and even then 
Is subject to such wide exceptions, that it must be studied language by language 
anal group by group. Such an attempt in a chapter which is primarily statistical 
would cause an expansion beyond all legitimate limits. 

l6S. Linguistic Survey of India. — The Linguistic Survey of India did not 


169, Source of fresh Information concerning Burmese Frontier 
Languages.*— The most important contribution to the knowledge of the languages 
spoken in Burma since the completion of the Linguistic Survey is to be 
found in the work on Yun-nnn by Major II. E. Davies to which reference 
has been previously made. The comparative vocabularies furnished, and the 
information given in Appendix VIII of the Volume, supplement the work of 
the Linguistic Survey, and bring the date for extension of that work to include the 
Burmese portion of the Indian Empire appreciably nearer. While adopting 
generally the system of classification authorized by the Linguistic Survey, Major 
Davies makes one important departure from the scheme. He applies the term 
44 Sinitic ” as a suitable designation for the whole of the languages spoken in Yun- 
nan and Western Ssu-chuan. In the authorized scheme the term “ Sinitic ” is 
limited to the Karen languages, a group of the Siamese-Chinese sub-family of the 
Tibeto-Chinese family of languages. It is unfortunate that the same term should 
be applied to a minor group of the extensive Tibeto-Chinese family, and at 
the same time to a geographic collection of languages belonging to both the 
Tibeto-Chinese and the Austro-Asiatic families. The anomaly is intensified by 
the fact that the Sinitic or Karen group of languages according to the Linguistic 
Survey does not come within the languages analysed and described by Major 
Davies as the Sinitic languages of Yun-nan and Ssu-chuan, : 
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17 0. Change in group classification.-— In one respect the classification 
suggested' by Major Davies is an important advance on the tentative grouping 
hitherto adopted. He has changed the name of the Lisaw sub-group into 
the Lolo group of languages. The changes both in name and in category 
are justified. The inclusion of the languages concerned (Lisaw, Lahu, Akha and 
Ako) in a sub-group of the Burmese languages was due to the belief that 
they were either hybrids, the result of an intermixture of Burmese with 
localised tribal languages, or that they were a comparatively recent development of 
the Burmese language. Such a belief, and such a classification, were tentative only, 
and due to an imperfect knowledge of the languages concerned. It is now certain 
that although they undoubtedly belong to the Tibeto-Burman family, they are an 
independent group which have developed naturally from the original speech of the 
Tibeto-Burman immigrants. The grouping of Major Davies is confirmed in 
a paper on the Lisu (Yawyin) tribes of the Burma-China Frontier by Messrs. 
Archibald Rose and J. Coggin Brown, published in the fourth number of Volume III 
of the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is also supported by the 
studies in the Lahu, Akha (Kaw) and Wa languages by Reverend C. B. Antisdel 
published in the first Volume of the Journal of the Burma Research Society. 
The Reverend J. G. Geis, Mr. W. A. Hertz and Major ffrench-Mullen, all 
authorities on the tribes and races of the Burmese Frontier are also of the opinion 
that these languages, though of Tibeto-Burman origin, are not hybrids of the nature 
of a mixture of Burmese with local vernaculars. The change in name as well as 
in category is suggested by a consideration of the relative importance of the Lolo 
and the Lisaw tribes. The Lisaws are but a minor localised tribe inhabiting a 
portion of the Upper Salween valley. On the other hand, the Lolos are the most 
universal and widely spread tribe of western China. They form the bulk of the 
hill population of Y un-nan and are the most numerous of the non-Chinese tribes 
of that province. They extend beyond its borders into the neighbouring 
provinces of China and a few of them are to be found in Burma. They are 
undoubtedly the premier tribe of the group and their names should be given to it, 
in preference to the name of a relatively much smaller tribe whose location 
happens to be within the Burmese frontier. 

171. Addition to the Classified Scheme. — In another respect owing to 
the appearance of two fresh languages I have followed the classification of Major 
Davies. He includes the Miao (Miaotzu) and the Yao languages as a group of the 
Mon-Khmer family. The number of words he has been able to compare are not 
sufficient to establish more than a prima facie case for the conclusion, but in the 
absence of other evidence it may be accepted until confirmed or disproved by later 
researches. The reasons for this classification can best be given in his own words : 

“ With the Miao-Yao group, however, the matter is different. Most writers have put 
these languages in a class by themselves and considered that they have little or no 
connection with the speech of their neighbours in Yun-nan. They cannot certainly be 
classified with the Shan, the Chinese, or the Tibeto-Burman. Their likeness to other Mon- 
Khmer languages is, it must be admitted, not a very close one. But I think the resemblance 
is. enough to warrant their inclusion in this family. It must be remembered that the Miao 
and Yao are only quite recent immigrants into Yun-nan, and that therefore for a period 
which may probably be measured by thousands of years they have had no close connection 
with the Arakanese, the Cambodians, or the Talains. We cannot therefore expect to find 
the same resemblance of language between Yao and Wa that we find between Palaung 
and Wa, spoken as these latter are by two tribes who still live close together, and who 
were probably one and the same tribe when they arrived at their present locality." 

" In the next table I have endeavoured to show the connection between Miao and Yao 
on the one hand and the Mon-Khmer family on the other. The list might have been made 
somewhat longer, but I have only put down what seemed the most striking examples. The 
number of words compared were about 160 in the case of Miao and only 70 in Yao. 
Considering therefore the small number of words available for comparison, this table 
may perhaps be considered enough to establish a prima faci& case for the inclusion 
of the Miao and Yao languages in the Mon-Khmer family. It is of course possible 
that some of the resemblances may be accidental, but on the other hand a more extended 
knowledge of both the Miao-Yao group and of the Wa-Palaung group will most likely lead 
to the discovery of the common origin of words which do not at first sight appear to be 
connected. It is to a great extent grouping in the dark to compare languages of which one 
has no practical knowledge and of which even grammars and dictionaries are not available." 

172. Existing and previous Schemes of Classification compared.— 

It is necessary to indicate those changes in the general scheme of classification 
resulting from fresh information discovered since the last Census Report was 
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written. The actual classification adopted is given in Subsidiary Table I, at 
the end of this chapter. This is expanded in two further Tables Ia and Ib, 
designed to show the relative position of each language recorded, however 
insignificant it may be. But these tables do not show how the present classification 
of the indigenous languages of the province compares with that of 1901. The 
comparison is best seen in the diagram given below : — 


KJOI. 

19X1. . 

Family. 

SuWamily. 

Group. - 

Group. 

Sub-family. 

Family. 

Indo-Chinese 

Tibeto- 

Burman 

B urmese | 

Kachin 

Kuki-Chin 

Burmese 

Lolo 

Kachin 

Kuki-Chin 

Tibeto- 

Burman 

Tibeto- 

Chinese. 

Siamese- 

Chinese 

Tai 

Karen 

Tai 

Sinitic 

Siamese- 

Chinese 

Mon-Annam 

North- 

Cambodian 

Wa-Palaung 

Talaing 

Pa!aung-Wa 

Miao-Yao 

Mon-Khmer 

Austro- 

Asiatic. 

Malay 

til 

Malay 

Malay 

•• 

Malayo- 

Polynesian. 


The Indo-Chinese family has been broken up. Of its three sub-families, the 
Mon-Annam or Mon-Khmer has been associated with the Munda languages to 
form the Austro- 


Asiatic family, 
the remaining 
two have remain- 
ed together under 
the fresh desig- 
nation of the 
Tibeto - Chinese 
family. These 
changes are both 
fundamental and 
authoritative. 

Other minor and 
tentative changes 
are the separation 
of the Lolo from 
the Burmese 
group and its 
appearance as 
an independent 
group under a 
new name ; and 
the inclusion of 
a new group, 
the Miao-Yao, in 
the Mon-Khmer 
sub-family owing 
to the appear- 
ance of the two 
fresh constituent 
languages in the 
census records. 



173. Method 
of Discussion. 

— The number of 

languages and dialects is so great, the knowledge of their derivation and structure is 
so limited, and the lines of demarcation between them are as yet so indeterminate, 
that there is considerable difficulty in approaching a discussion of each constituent 
individually. A possible method would be a separate treatment of each language or 
dialect followed by a grouping into their respective branches and families. Such 
indeed would be the only method for a philological consideration of the subject. But 
a philological examination of the languages of the province is impossible for the 
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Superintendent of Census Operations, even if the material for such an examination 
were available. Statistically, a contrary method, proceeding from the general to 
the particular, is more natural. Starting from the three "families, the Tibeto- 
Chinese, the Austro- Asiatic and the Malayo-Polynesian, to which all the indigenous 
languages of the province belong, the first process of subdivision is the distinction 
between the Tibeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chinese sub-families of the Tibeto- 
Chinese family. The three categories are thereby increased to four, which in 
their turn are subdivided into ten groups, each containing a number of constituents, 
the whole numbering sixty-five indigenous languages and dialects. It is necessary 
to proceed along these successive stages of subdivision touching lightly on the 
more generalised combinations, and descending more closely into detail as the 
ultimate elements are approached. 

No attempt will be made to discuss the non-indigenous languages spoken ' 
beyond a purely numerical comparison of the numbers using a few foreign forms 
of speech with those recorded at previous enumerations. 

174. Tibeto-Chinese Family. — The relations and distinctions between the 
two sub-families and the six groups comprising the Tibeto-Chinese family of 

languages can best be appreciated 
by a reference to the brief histor- 
ical synopsis at the commence- 
ment of Chapter XI of this 
volume. The migrations therein 
related explain the origin and 
distribution of the speakers of the 
vernaculars forming the various 
groups comprised within the 
family. It includes the great 
majority of the population of the 
province. The Tibeto-Burman 
sub-family comprises 73 per 
cent, and the Siamese-Chinese 
sub-family 1 6'8 per cent, of the provincial population. Together they approximate 
to 90 per cent, of the total inhabitants. 

The relations existing between the Tibeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chinese 
sub-families of the Tibeto-Chinese languages have been considered fully in the 
introduction to Part I of Volume III of the Linguistic Survey of India. Not only 
in the vocabulary, but in general structure and also in the use of tones, an ultimate 
identity of origin is indicated. The reasons which have dictated the subdivision of 
The Tibeto-Chinese languages into two sub-families can best be given in the words 
of Dr. Grierson : — 

“ It will be seen that the Tai languages agree with Chinese in using the order, subject, 
verb, object. The Tibeto-Burman languages, on the other hand, arrange the words of the 
sentence according to a different principle, namely, subject, object, verb. They also make a 
much more extensive use of auxiliary words in order to connect the words of a sentence and to 
explain their mutual relationship. As a consequence of these important characteristics, the 
Tibeto-Burman languages stand out as a distinct family as compared with Tai and Chinese.” 


Tibeto-Chinese Languages. 


Sub-family. 

Group. 

Number of speaker*. j 

Actual. 

Percentage. 

Tibeto-Burman 

Kuki Chin 
Kachin 

I.olo 

Burma 

8,850,446 
296,91 j 
170, J44 
Ca.Sl» 
8,317,843 

7Z'00 

3 ‘45 
C40 

68-67 

Siumcae-Chincsc 


2,035,738 

t6'8o 


Sinitic (Karen) 

t, 067,363 

8-8t 


Tai (Shan) ... 

, 063,375 

7-99 

Total 


10,886,184 

89-86 
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175. Burma Group of Languages. — The Burma group of languages 
comprises ten constituent dialects. Together they form the speech of 8,317,842 

persons or 68'67 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of the province. Burmese, the central 
language of the group, overshadows the re- 
mainder in importance, providing as it does 
nearly 95 per cent, of its members. The 
remaining nine dialects are spoken by tribes on 
the outskirts of the Burmese portion of the 
province. Some of them are developments of 
the more primitive forms of Burmese speech, 
evolving on different lines in different environ- 
ments. Isolated from the parent stock and 
subjected to outside influences, they differ in a 
greater or less degree, from the main language 
while retaining its principal and distinctive, characteristics, Others, like, Danu and 


Constituent Members. 

Number of speakers. 

Actual. 

Per cent, of 
population, 

Burmese 


7,883,299 

65-07 

Arakanese 


323,96 2 

3-68 

TaunsrVo 



*l6 

Intba 


55,88o 

*46 

Danu 


18,694 

•16 

Hpon 


342 

... 

Tavoyan... 


46 

... 

Kadu 


11,069 

*10 

Chaungtha 


2,5 l 5 

'02 

Mro or Mru 


2,718 

*02 

Total 

... 

8,317,842 

68-67 
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kadu, are hybrid tongues evolved by the admixture of neighbouring tribes with 
the Burmese, and presenting almost insuperable difficulties of classification. A 
geographical di- 
vision would place 
the Hpon and 
Kadu dialects to 
the north ; the 
Arakaneseand its 
derivatives, the 
Chaungtha and 
the Mru, to the 
west ; the Tavo- 
yan to the south 
and the Danu, 

Intha and Taun- 
gyo dialects to 
the east of the 
main body. A- 
part from Bur- 
mese, only the 
Arakanese can 
claim numerical 
significance, the 
Intha dialect, 
coming next in 
the number of its 
speakers, claim- 
ing less than 
one half per cent, 
of the total pro- 
vincial popula- 
tion. - 

The increase 
in the population 
using the forms 
of speech com- 
prised within the 
Burmese group 

has been considerable, amounting to 880,479 or n'83per cent, since 19011 It 
is a genuine increase, not being affected by any increase in census limits or by the 
extension of the classifi- 
cation of languages to 
regions where previously 
only a bare enumeration 
of the population was 
attempted. The expan- 
sion of the language has not been so rapid as the corresponding racial expansion 
of 12-57 per cent., but the linguistic limits of the group still remain much wider 
than its purely racial limits. This divergence between the number of speakers of 
the Burmese group of languages and the number of members of Burmese tribes 
is a sure indication of the process of assimilation continuously proceeding. The 
race expands and absorbs the members of other races principally through the 
medium of .language. The non-Burmese users of forms of speech belonging to the 
Burma group are potential additions to the Burmese race. 

176. Burmese. — The main language of the Burma group is of course Burmese. 
It is the language of 7,883,299 persons or of 65 per cent, of the total population of 
the province. The num- 
ber of persons using Bur- 
mese as a form of speech 
is still very largely in 
advance of the number of 
persons of Burmese race, 
though the number of non- 
Burmese speakers of the language is not so great as in 1901. Still the excess 
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(403,866) is remarkable. It is an indication of the absorptive power of the radd, 
for the extension of the language is the first step in the incorporation of the 
members of the surrounding races into the main central stock. The expansion in 
numbers (S76j8o4) or 12*51 per cent, during the decade is perhaps not altogether 
legitimate. It represents an increasing tendency to suppress the record of local 
dialects and enter them under the designation of the parent tongue. But this 
tendency is really an acknowledgment of the prestige of the dominant language. 
It indicates the removal of traditional barriers and.the initiation of a slow but gradual 
process of assimilation. 
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177- Arakanese. — After Burmese, Arakanese is the principal dialect of the 
Burmese group. It affords an illustration of the effect produced by physical 

obstacles and lack.of faci- 
lities of communication, in 
producing differences in 
languages of cognate 
origin. The existence of 
the Arakan Yomas has 
caused considerable differ- 
ences in the development 
of the languages spoken within the valley of the Irrawaddy and on the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. Phonetically, Arakanese approximates much more closely to 
the written language than Burmese, and it is probable that it* represents an earlier 
stage in the development of Burmese. There is a large decline in the number of 
persons recorded as speaking Arakanese. It is doubtful how far this is a genuine 
decrease caused by the spread of the Burmese language, and how far it is a nominal 
decrease due to the cause which leads a Tavoyan to record his' language as 
Burmese. Both of these influences have probably had their effect. Burmese is 
making headway both in prestige and in actual fact. Mr. Lewis recorded the opinion, 
despite an increase in the figures lie was reviewing, that Arakanese is bound eventually 
to disappear and that after another decennial census or two, it will probably be possible 
to calculate fairly accurately the date by which it will have vanished off the face of 
Burma. A decrease of 1 5*5 per cent, is a perceptible step in this direction. A 
still more significant indication of the gradual decay of the language is the fact that 
the number using it as a form of speech is less than the number of the Arakanese 
race. A progressive language goes in advance of the race by which it is spoken. 
A language which cannot count in the number of its speakers the full total of the 
corresponding race is in a stage of retrogression. 


178. Taungyo. — The literature of Burmese ethnography contains several 
examples of the confusion resulting from drawing superficial deductions from 

similarity in racial or tribal 
designations. The con- 
fusion is doubled when simi- 
larity of name is combined 
with proximity of location. 
The Danus and the Danaws 
afford an instance of the 
confusion resulting from the application of superficial knowledge and points of resem- 
blance. A parallel instance is that of the Taungyos and the Taungthus. These 
tribes are treated together in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, 
and though points of difference are indicated, their conjoint treatment obscures the 
fundamental character of their distinction between them. The Taungyos are as 
essentially Burmese, as the Taungthus are essentially Karen, in their origin. The 
Taungyos are a Burmese tribe located in the west of the 1 Southern Shan States, 
isolated from contact with the main branch of the Burmese racial group. The 
Taungyo speech is so markedly Burmese, and shews such resemblances to the 
primitive Burmese found in the Arakanese forms of speech that it could not have been 
formed by an amalgamation of Burmese with an earlier dialect. Moreover the 
opportunities of amalgamation have been wanting as the Taungyos arc surrounded 
by peoples of a non-Burmese origin. Whatever difficulties may be presented in 
classifying some of the dialects in the Burmese group, there are none in connection 
with Taungyo. The tribe must have been one of the Tibeto-Burman tribes which 
extended eastwards from the Irrawaddy valley on to the Shan plateau at a com- 
paratively early date. Though isolated from the remainder of the Burmese race, 
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its members were sufficiently numerous and virile to preserve their language and their 
independent existence. Their numbers are increasing though it is probable that the 
increase in the numbers speaking the tribal language is not so great as the figures 
would indicate. 

179. Intha. — Another Burmese tribe which has separated from the main race 
and found a habitation in the Shan States is the Intha. Tradition asserts that its 
progenitors came originally from Tavoy, and their speech certainly resembles the 
archaic form’ of Burmese which has been preserved in the Arakanese and Tavoyan 
dialects. But the same 
peculiarity is observed in 
the speech of theTaungyos, 
and may only indicate the 
remote period of separation 
from the main stock in the 
Irrawaddy valley. It is 
difficult to reconcile the 
remarkable discrepancies in 
the numbers recorded as 
speaking the Intha dialect in 1901 and 1911. I have also some hesitation in accept- 
ing the figures shewing that the number speaking the tribal language is greater than 
the strength of the tribe. But throughout the western Shan States Burmese is assert- 
ing its supremacy and is slowly supplanting Shan as the vernacular of the people. It 
is therefore possible that the Intha variant of the Burmese speech is participating in 
this forward movement and progressing in advance of the numbers of the tribe itself. 

180. Danu. — In the census report for 1901, Mr. Lowis initiated the separa- 
tion of the Danus and Danaws as distinct tribes. The Danus are a hybrid Shan- 
Burmese compound inhabiting the borderland between the Shan States and Upper 
Burma. The Danaws are a Shan-Palaung compound inhabiting the north-western 
portion of the Southern 
Shan States. The similar- 
ity of their names and the 
proximity of their respec- 
tive locations are sufficient 
to account for the confusion 
that, has arisen, and that 
even now is not entirely 
dispelled. The figures re- 
lating to the strength of the 
Danu tribe and to the numbers speaking the Danu language appear to defy explana- 
tion. In 1901, no persons were returned as speaking Danu, and Mr. Lowis 
stated that the members of the tribe seem to have lost their speech. However, in 
191 1, 18,694 persons were recorded as speaking Danu. The confusion can best 
be explained by the suggestion that in 1901 the records for the Danu and Danaw 1 
languages were amalgamated and entered as Danaw. This is supported by the 
statement in the margin compiled from 
the census records of 1901. It will be 
seen that, while there were 63,549 Danus, 
there were no persons speaking the Danu 
language. On the other hand, while there 
were only 635 Danaws, there were 18,994 
persons speaking the Danaw language. 

Mr. Lowis in referring to the Danaws in 
Volume No. 4 of the Burma Ethnographical Series explains that they form an 
almost extinct community, and it is highly improbable that a tribe approaching 
extinction should be able to muster 18,994 persons speaking its tribal language. 
Even now it is a matter' of extreme difficulty to separate the entries for the two 
races in the census records. Great care has been taken as the possibilities of 
confusion were anticipated. The marked discrepancy between the strength of the 
tribe (70,947) and the number speaking the tribal language (18,694) is an indica- 
tion of the extent to which the tribe is being absorbed by its Burmese and Shan 
neighbours, especially the former. Sir George Scott doubts whether there ever 
was a distinct Danu race or language, and considers that the present speech is 
simply a Doric from of Burmese with a small admixture of foreign words. 
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181. Hpon. — For the first time the Hponshave made an impression on the 
census records. They form a small tribe located on the Irrawaddy in the vicinity of 
the upper defile in the Myitkyina District. Linguistically their importance is quite 
disproportionate to their numbers. It is probable that they -originated in one of the 

later waves of the Tibeto-Burman invasion, 
which spent its force before it emerged into 
the central basin of the Irrawaddy Valley. 
Unable to complete their migration, 
and amalgamate with the cognate tribes 
which preceded them, their progress was 
arrested by the incursions of Shan tribes. 
Arriving from the east the Shans appeared 
on their flank and intervened between them and their southern objective. For many 
generations they have been surrounded by Shans, and the characteristics suggesting 
identity of origin with the Burmese race have been almost completely submerged. 
A close and intimate study of the Hpon language would solve numerous interesting 
problems concerning the origin and early migrations of the Tibeto- Burmese. A 
commencement has already been made by Major Davies in his work on Yun-nan, 
and he has arrived at the following conclusion : — 

“ An interesting fact in connection with the Tibeto-Burman languages is the very close 
connection that exists between the speech of the Ma-rus, Zis, La-shis A-ch’angs and P’ons 
on the one hand and the Burmese on the other. This is not tire general likeness that the 
languages of the Lo-los and other Tibeto-Burman tribes have to Burmese, but is sufficiently 
close to warrant the belief that at some not very distant period these races spoke one 
language." 

So important are the issues involved, and so rapidly are the original char- 
acteristics of the tribe and the language disappearing, that an immediate and thorough 
examination of the structure of the language and the legends and traditions of the 
people would be of great practical value in determining issues of a wide and far- 
reaching nature. 

182. Tavoyan. — The Tavoyan language is the result of the admixture of the 
speech of Arakanese colonists with that of the Siamese inhabitants whom they 
found established on the coast of Tavoy. It is remarkable that, although the 
Tavoyan dialect is as different as Arakanese from the ordinary Burmese language, 

it is never separately recorded in the dis- 
trict in which it is spoken. The 46 
persons entered as speaking Tavoyan were 
absent from their district, and the marked 
difference of their speech from that of the 
surrounding Burmans must have suggest- 
ed the distinctive entry. The numbers 
given are of course no indication whatever 
of the number of persons using the Tavoyan form of speech. It is spoken by the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Tavoy District. It is a curiojus fact demonstrat- 
ing the localised nature of the dialect, that to the south of Tavoy where it is 
scarcely intelligible to the ordinary Burman, there is a portion of Mergui District 
where almost pure Burmese is spoken. 
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183. Kadu. — The Kadu language is a hybrid of such doubtful ancestry that it 
iiincult to assign it definitely to any group in the classified scheme of languages, 
contains traces of Chin, Kachin, Shan and Burmese in its composition. 
. Houghton is of the opinion that it bears a close resemblance to the language 

of the Saks or the Thets, 

I an obscure Chin tribe in 

Arakan. This linguistic 
evidence is supported by 
the claim of a portion of 
the Kadu tribes to be con- 
sidered to be the remnants 
of the Chins. On the other 

hand Mr. I.owis considers 

that the Chin element in 
they are a Shan-Burrnese compound, with 
i trace of Chin. The situation of their 
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habitat in the Katha and Upper Chindwin Districts has exposed them to linguistic 
influences from each of the four races mentioned. Unless a careful study is made 
of a language which is rapidly disappearing it is probable that the predominant element 
in its composition will never be determined. At present all that can be said is that 
it is probably the result of an amalgamation of two distinct stocks. The first is 
a Chin dialect with an admixture of a few Kachin elements. This was spoken by 
the primitive inhabitants who dwelt on the slopes of the Maing Thon mountain. 
The second stock is a language of the Burma group introduced by refugees from 
the country of Mali a Mvaing, one of the numerous independent tribes of the period 
of the early Burmese colonisation of the Irrawaddy valley. On the incorporation 
of Malta Mvaing into the central kingdom, or more probably on its destruction by 
the Shans, the refugees took to the hills and coalesced with the wild tribes of Chin 
origin in the vicinity. On the hybrid race resulting, the pressure of the Kachin 
invasion from the north, and the occupation of the whole of the Northern Hill dis- 
tricts by the Shans, had their linguistic effects. The inclusion of the Kadu dialect 
in the Burma group is tentative only, until the fundamental structure of the language 
can be definitely determined. An interesting suggestion that the Kadus were one 
of the original Burmese tribes has been made by Mr. Grant-Brown in the Gazetteer 
of the Upper Chindwin District. The following quotation is of considerable 
interest : — 

“The people who now talk the Kadu language live mostly in the Katha district, and 
those in the Upper Chindwin dwell along the border of Katha and come little into contact with 
the district officials. From what little is known of their language it appears to be, like the 
Taman, cognate to Burmese. There are traditions of their presence in the south of the 
district, and, as already stated, the Kadus orKantus are mentioned in the Yazagyo chronicle 
as one of the peoples formerly living in the Kale valley or its neighbourhood. If this is 
correct there is no particular reason for supposing that they have died out there. They 
doubtless adopted the Burmese language and customs and call themselves Burmans. This 
process has occurred in the last two generations among the people who formerly spoke Ingye, 
which, though the Ingres are mentioned in the yaza:vin as a separate race, appears to be 
merely a dialect of Kadu, and is still spoken by two aged women of Teintha and Obo, on 
the riverbank just above Kind, it. These women say that in their childhood most of the 
people of these villages spoke Ingye. Ingye was also, two generations ago, the language of 
Ahlaw, Patha and Maw in the Kabaw valley, and of Minva on the Chindwin above Paung- 
byin: while Yuwa, Tatkon, Ingon, Wavontha and other villages are said to have once spoken 
it. These Ingves appear to be the only people in the district who have no tradition of 
luving migrated from elsewhere, and there is every reason to suppose that the language was 
in wide if not general use before the advent of the Shan. It is not unlikely that there was a 
Kadu domination just as there was afterwards a Shan and a Burman domination; and that 
the Kadu was the language of one of the tribes which came into Burma long ago and even- 
tually formed what is now the Burmese people.” 

It is not to be expected that a language of such doubtful antecedents should 
shew progress in a hostile environment. At the census of 1901 the rapid extinc- 
tion of the Kadu vernacular was to be foretold by the significant fact that less than 
half the people belonging to the tribe were entered as speaking the tribal dialect. 
The most powerful medium in the absorption of a weak race by its neighbours is 
that of language. A change of language usually precedes a change of race, and 
once the process is commenced, it operates with accelerated rapidity with each 
generation. Only 11,069 speakers of Kadu are left as compared with : 6.300 in 
1901, a decrease of 32 per cent. The prediction of Mr. Lowis tha; :: will very 
shortly be an obsolete form of speech is approaching realization. 


184. Chaungtha. — In the census report for 1901, Mr. Lewis sugges 
the Chaungtha were originally a hill tribe speaking one of ihz leagues of 
tracts, 1 but that since they 
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began to descend to the 
plains and came into con- 
tact with the Arakanese 
they have lost practically 
all their original vernacular. 
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origin. Certainly the language, both spoken and written, gives no support to the 
theory of a Chin origin. The written characters are modified forms of the Burmese 
alphabet and the vernacular spoken is a corrupted form of Arakanese. Any traces 
of Chin elements in the dialect are to be explained by propinquity rather than by 
descent. They are superficial rather than fundamental, and there need be no hesita- 
tion in assigning the Chaungtha dialect to the Burmese group of languages. There 
has been a large comparative increase in the number speaking the language since 
1901. It is probable that the numbers now recorded approximate closely to the’ 
actual numbers using this form of speech. There is however but a vague and 
indefinite line of demarcation between Arakanese and Chaungtha and variations in 
their respective numbers may be due to difficulties in determining under which 
category some of the marginal members should be entered. 

185. Mro or Mru. — Of this dialect, Dr. Grierson writes : — • 

“ Mru, a dialect spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in several -points agrees with 
Burmese, and it has therefore been classed as belonging to the Burma group. The materials 

which are available for this 
dialect are, however, so un- 
satisfactory that its classifica- 
cation can only be provisional. 
It is based on facts which will 
be mentioned later on." 

“ Mru is by no means 
merely a Burmese dialect and 
differs from this latter lan- 
guage in essential points. We sometimes find parallel forms and words in other groups such 
as the Bodo, the Naga, and, more especially, the Kuki-Chin languages. The pronoun ang, 
I, for instance, is found again in the Bodo languages, and en, thou, maybe compared with 
Angami na, thou ; un, thy, etc. The suffix of tiie relative participle is mi in-Mru, as in the Lai 
dialect of Chin, and so on." 

“ The vocabulary is, to a great extent, independent. Many words are found again in 
the Kuki-Chin languages, especially in Khami. The negative participle doi seems to corre- 
spond to Meithei da, etc. But many common words, such as 1 belly ', ‘ ear’, ‘ hand ’, ‘ mouth ’, 
‘ horse ’, ‘ cow ', etc., must be quite differently translated in Mru and in the Kuki-Chin forms of 
speech. We sometimes find forms with an -old appearance reminding one of Tibetan. 
Thus, Kin, house, Tibetan, Khyim ; Kui, dog, Tibetan khyi, Singpho gui, Burmese khwe. 
The greatest part of the vocabulary, however, is apparently independent or corresponding 
words are found no\v in one and now in another group of connected languages." 

“ Under such circumstances the classing of Mru can only be provisional until we get new 
and better materials. We have found it to agree with Burmese in important points, while 
also other languages, such as Naga, Bodo and Kuki-Chin languages, sometimes have parallel 
forms and words.” 

It would be unsafe to take the relative numbers of the speakers of the tribal 
language as recorded in 1901 and 19 1 1 to be an exact representation of the rate of 
disintegration and decay of the language. The word Mru is used by the Arakanese 
in a loose sense as a generic term for all the hill tribes of their country. It is highly 
probable that the numbers recorded fluctuate to a certain extent with the exact 
meaning applied to the word. The number according to the present census cor- 
responds very closely with the estimate made by Sir Arthur Phayre who considered 
that the Mru tribe in Arakan amounted to about 2,-800 souls. It is probable that 
the number of the tribe in Burma is diminishing rather as a result of migration into 
Chittagong than owfing to absorption by surrounding tribes. Its members have been 
forced westwards from the Arakan Yomas and the Kaladan valley by the pressure 
of the Kamis. They now occupy the hills on the border between Arakan and 
Chittagong, and it is probable that the westward movement may result in an increase 
of the number of persons speaking Mru in -Chittagong, simultaneously with a 
decrease in the corresponding numbers in Burma. 

186. Yaw. — The nominal extinction of Yaw as a separate dialect may now be 
considered as completely accomplished. Like the Tavoyan, it exists as a matter of 

hard fact. The entry of persons speaking 
the Yaw dialect as using the Burmese 
form of speech does not eliminate the 
differences that undoubtedly exist be- 
tween the two. But it is a sure indication 
that the differences are being modified, 
and that in course of time Yaw will 
become but a local method of speaking 
Burmese. The figures recorded bear no relation to the number of Yaws living in 
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the valley of the Yaw in the Pakokku District and speaking the Yaw dialect, but 
they are eloquent as indicating the degree to which the process of absorption by 
the dominant race is being effected. 

N. 

1S7. The Kuki-Chin Group of Languages. — The following extracts from 
Dr. Grierson’s introduction to the languages of the Kuki-Chin group are essential 
to a correct understanding of the position of the group in the scheme of classifi- 
cation : — 

“ The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills in the 
north down into the Sandoway District of Burma in the south ; from the Myitha river in the 
east, almost to the Bay of Bengal in the west. It is almost entirely filled up by hills and 
mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys.” 

“ The denomination Kuki-Chin is a purely conventional one, there being no proper 
name comprising all these tribes. Meithei-Chin would be a better appellation, as the whole 
group can be subdivided into two sub-groups, the Meitlieis and the various tribes which are 
known to us under the names of Kuki and Chin. I have, however, to avoid confusion, 
retained the old terminology. 

“ The word Kuki is, more especially, used to denote the various tribes which have 
successively been driven from the Lushai and Chin Hills into the surrounding country to the 
north and west. The tribes which first emigrated from Lushai land into Cachar, the 
Rangkhols and Betes with their offshoots, are generally distinguished as old Kuki ; while 
it has become customary to use the term new Kuki to denote the Thados, Jangshens, and 
their offshoots. These latter tribes had driven the so-called old Kukis out of Lushai land, 
and were afterwards themselves driven out by the Lushais. 

“ The terms old Kuki and New Kuki are apt to convey the idea that the tribes so 
denoted are closely related to each other. But that is not the case. Not only do their 
customs and institutions differ considerably, but their languages are separated by a large 
group of dialects in the Lushai and Chin Hills. The so-called New Kukis are, so far as we 
can see, a Chin tribe, most closely related to the inhabitants of the Northern Chin Hills, 
while the Old Kukis are related to tribes more to the south. I have therefore abandoned 
the use of the title New Kuki, but have retained the name Old Kuki for want of a better word 
to denote a language which we know in many dialects, such as Rangkhol, Bete, Aimol, Hallam 
and others. 

“ Chin is a Burmese word used to denote the various hill tribes living in the country 
between Burma and the provinces of Assam and Bengal. It is written and dialectically 
pronounced Khyang. The name is not used by the tribes themselves, who use titles such 
as Zo or Yo and Sho. 

“ The history of the Kuki-Chin tribes is only known from comparatively modern times. 
With the exception of the Meitheis, who have been settled in the Manipur valley for more 
than a thousand years, all the Kuki-Chin tribes appear to have lived in a nomadic state for 
some centuries. It would seem that they all settled in the Lushai and Chin Hills some time 
during the last two centuries, and this country may be considered as the place where their 
languages have developed their chief characteristics. 

“The Kuki-Chin languages belong to the Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
A comparison of the Kuki-Chin numerals with those occurring in Burmese and Tibetan will 
show this. 

“ The comparison of the numerals shows that the Kuki-Chin languages are closer akin to 
spoken than to written Burmese. This also proves to be the case in other respects. Thus 
we find the same law prevailing in spoken Burmese and in Meithei, according to which 
initial hard and soft consonants are interchanged in such a way that the soft consonants are 
used after prefixed words ending in vowels and nasals, and the hard ones after consozaaaf. 

“ Our information with regard to tones in the Kuki-Chin languages is very ceAcrr.e. 
Sho is said to possess three tones — the short accute, the heavy grave, and the rising rones ; 
two tones, the light and heavy one, are mentioned in Kliami ; and the abrupt sbrrrining of 
a syllable in Lushai seems to indicate the existence of the short abrupt in tV-~ nnpnage. 
The description of the tones of Burmese, which latter have not, however, ns yec been 
adequately described ; but so far as our information goes, the tones seem to re fie- same in 
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Burmese with the Be ha and Xaga languages, having, especially in the north, many relations 
v.-jih the Kachin dialects, which, in their turn, form another chain between Tibetan and 
Burmese. 

•• The Kuki-Chin languages must be subdivided in two branches, Meithei and the Kuki- 
Chin languages proper.” 

1. Meithei. 

II. The Kuki-Chin Languages Proper. 

‘•'All the other dialects of the group in question (:. <?. the non-Meithei dialects of the 
Kuki-Chin Group) are evidently derived from one form of speech, which might be styled 
the Old Chin language, its home being probably the Chin and Lushai Hills. The dialects 
deri\ ed from this original language can be divided into the following sub-groups : — 

(i) Northern Chin. 

pi) Central Chin. 

(iii) Old Kuki. 

(iv) Southern Chin 

18S. Extended, though stili incomplete, record of the Chin 
language. — The record of the Chin tribes in the past has suffered greatly from 

the remote and inaccessible 
localities in which they live. 
In the regularly adminis- 
tered districts they occupy 
the extreme hilly borders 
where administrative con- 
trol is scarcely felt. In the 
specially administered terri- 
tories the degree of control exercised is but slight, and at the time of the census of 
1901 administration had been but recently established. It was indeed a ’matter of 
grave consideration whether a census enumeration would be possible outside the 
limits of the regular districts. Gradually, as administrative control has strengthened 
the possibilities of a more accurate and comprehensive enumeration have been 
enhanced. The increase in the number of persons using Chin forms of speech is 
therefore due partly to an extension of census possibilities. The extension of 
language classification to the Pakokku Hill Tracts is responsible for an increase of 
26,051 Chin-speaking persons out of a total increase of 85,788. Large tracts in 
the administrative area of the Chin Hills which were necessarily only superficially 
touched in 1901 have now been closely enumerated. In the regularly administered 
districts improved records have been possible with increased control. But even yet, 
no complete statement of the Chin population within the province of Burma can be 
made. Included nominally within the district of Northern Arakan is an area of 
3,723 square miles which remains unadministered and over which no census or 
estimate has been attempted. Until this area is brought within administrative control, 
and a census thereby rendered possible, the record of the numbers of the Chin* 
speaking pouplation must remain incomplete. 
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states that the- Chin language, like all purely colloquial languages, is constantly 
changing, and that no two villages and even two jChins pronounce the same word 
exactly alike. The wide gulf existing 
between theoretical classification of the 
Chin dialects and their records in the 
census schedules is indicated by Mr. Lowis 
in paragraph 12 1 of the Census Report of 
1901, where after describing the various 
dialects of the Northern and Central Chins, 
he states that such forms of speech were 
not separately returned at the 1901 Cen- 
sus, but that they had been lumped to- 
gether under the general head of Chin. 

This record of dialects of great diversity 
under a common generic term has been 
continued at the census of 19 11. Indeed 
it has taken place on a much larger 
scale. Out of a total of 295,283 users of 
the Chin forms of speech 233, 661 persons 
were returned simply as speakers of Chin. The twelve dialects appearing in the 
census records must necessarily be but a fraction of the total number, while the 
number of speakers of each separate dialect is in most cases much greater than 
those recorded. It is not a matter for surprise that with dialects inadequately classi- 
fied, many of them unstudied, varying from individual to individual and from village 
to village by almost imperceptible shades into a stage of mutual intelligibility, local 
officers should avoid the difficulties of linguistic classification by a purely general 
entry. What was required before the enumeration commenced was a comprehensive 
list of the dialects sufficiently distinctive to necessitate a distinctive record in the 
census records. The basis for such a list exists in the scheme of Dr. Grierson on 
pages 2 and 3 of Volume III, Part III, of the Linguistic Survey of India. But this 
scheme was prepared for a survey from which Burma was excluded, and jthe lists of 
dialects of Chin spoken in Burma are tentative and incomplete. The fact that the 
Linguistic Survey did not extend to Burma has prevented the distribution of the 
volumes containing the results of its labours to local officers in the province, who 
have been unaware of the extent to which in the course of the survey of the 
languages spoken in India, those spoken in Burma had been examined and classified. 
Consequently the assistance they would have gained from its conclusions, however 
tentative they may be, was wanting. 

190. Combination of Language and Tribal Figures. — It is possible by 
combining the figures for Imperial Tables X and XIII, that is, by supplementing 
the deficiencies of linguistic classification by 
assuming that the tribal language is spoken by 
the members of the tribe as recorded in the 
columns for caste, tribe or race, to obtain a closer 
classification of the Chin languages than is pos- 
sible from the language records alone. By this 
method the number of persons speaking unspeci- 
fied Chin is reduced from 233,661 to 124,299, 
and the percentage speaking classified dialects 
is increased from 21 per cent, to 57 per cent, of 
the whole. The number of persons speaking the 
tribal language may not coincide with the number of the tribe, and consequently 
absolute accuracy cannot be claimed for, this method of combination of the results 
of two distinct classes of returns. But the degree of accuracy is far greater than 
that obtained by trusting to the language records only. By confining the analysis 
to the latter, no estimate of the number of persons using the forms of speech belong- 
ing to the recognized groups of Chin dialects can be obtained. By the method of 
combination of tribal and linguistic returns, an exceedingly close approximation can be 
made to the number of speakers of the northern and central groups of Chin dialects, 
and the speakers of the unclassified forms of speech can with comparatively few 
exceptions be entered as belonging to the southern group. In the following 
analysis, the figures for language will consequently be supplemented by the figures 
for the tribe wherever the former are defective. The scheme of classification out- 
lined by Dr, Grierson will be adopted. Where no linguistic comparisons of the 
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" We have beeli in the habit of calling these people the Baungshes, but it is a term 
unknown to them. They call themselves, as stated above, the Lais. Baungshe is a 
Burmese term, applied by the Burmese to these hill-men in reference to the way in which 
they wear their hair clone up in a knot on the front of their heads.” 


194. Unclassed Chin and dialects of the Southern Group— In his 
classification of the languages of the Kuki-Chin group, Dr. Grierson places Chin 
under the designation of Khyang or Sho, as belonging -to 
the southern group. There is no doubt that the great 
majority- of the 124,599 persons speaking unclassed Chin 
do belong to the southern group, but a small proportion 
are speakers of the dialects of the northern and central 
groups. The majority of these unspecified Chins have 
been recorded in the borderland between the Arakan divi- 
sion on the west and the Mag we and Pegu administra- 
tive divisions on the east. Mr. Houghton terms the 
southern Chins, to be found in the borders of the regular 
districts of the province, tame Chins, to distinguish them 
from the wild Chins to be found in the Specially Adminis- 
tered Territories. The tame Chins are tribes which for- 
merly inhabited the Lushai Hills and the country now forming the administrative 
territories of the Chin Hills and the Pakokku Hill Tracts, and which have been 
slowly forced southwards at no very distant period by pressure from the less civilized 
Chins to the north. The Chinbok, Chinbon and Yindu dialects have been recorded 
entirely in the Pakokku Hill Tracts. But 
little is known of the vocabulary and 
structure of the two latter. The strength 
of the Khami, Kwemi or Kami tribe and 
the numbers speaking its tribal language 
show a marked decrease. This is how r - 
eyer only nominal, there being a strong 
tendency among them to claim to be pure Chins, and to give their race and lan- 
guage as Chin. In the Akyab district this tendency is particularly marked, only 
2,786 having been recorded as compared with 1 1,195 at the census of 1901. The 
further south the tribe is found the less do its members maintain their distinctive 
dress and dialect. _ The Anus are an obscure tribe in Northern Arakan whose dialect 
has not been studied sufficiently to enable 
a more definite statement to be made 
than that it probably belongs to the 
Southern Chin group. The figures 
suggest that the tribe as a separate 
entity is disappearing, but it is possible 
that many of its members may be 
existing within unadministered territory. The Thet or That or Sak dialect has 
all but disappeared. The main interest in the language is historical, the Sak being 
one of the main tribes which once fought 
for supremacy in the Irrawaddy valley. 

They were driven into the hills after their 
defeat by the Takings. It is highly 
questionable whether the present remnant 
has any connection with their more 
famous namesakes. Nor has it been 
finally determined whether the basis of their dialect is Chin or Naga or Kachin. 
The very large increase in the number of Taungthas recorded over the figures for 
1901 is due to a 'very loose application of the term to various tribes. In the 
Pakokku District it is used to denote a tribe of Chin antecedents who have retained 
their Chin language but have intermarried 
among the Burmese and adopted Bud- 
dhism as their religion. On the Arakan 
side of the hills it is applied much more 
loosely, including several Chin tribes who 
have adopted the name as their dis- 
tinguishing designation. The present 
figures include both classes of Taungthas. To what extent they are related and 
can be included in one linguistic category is a question not at present determined. 
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An illustration of the gradual extension of the census enumeration is the inclusion for 

' the first time of 23 individuals of the M’hang tribe 
in the census records; They are a branch of the 
Lemro Chins and live to the east of the Northern 
Arakan District, principally within the unad- 
ministered territory. In all probability the dialect 
is one of the Southern Chin sub-group. 

195. Daingnet.-— The Daingnet tribe say that they originally lived near the 
Kantha Chaung in the Chittagong district and that they migrated into Arakan over 
50 years ago. The dialect is probably of Tibeto-Burman origin. In the census 
report of 1901 Mr. I.owis, from an examination of some specimens of the language 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner of Akyab, came to the conclusion that it 
must be excluded from the Indo-Chinese family altogether. Mr. Page, Assistant 
Commissioner of Buthidaung, has written a short note to the effect that the Daingnets 
have a distinct language of their own belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese family. The 
following quotation indicates how he arrived at this conclusion : — 

“A study of the list of words and phrases appended will show that there are a larger 
number of words which bear no resemblance whatever to Arakancse or Chittagonian. 
Moreover, these distinctly Daingnet words are still tonal in character thus showing the 
original language to be of Mongolian origin. 

“ My principal informant was an educated Daingnet who could read and write Burmese 
and he was very insistent upon the point that the word for a pot which I have transliterated 
as kum could not be represented by the Burmese. Though lie could not express the differ- 
ence in words it was quite clear that his difficulty lay in not being able to represent the tone 
of the word in his language by a Burmese equivalent. 

" The conclusion to which my enquiries seem to lead is that the Daingnets have a distinct 
language of their own belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese family, but that it has been largely 
modified especially in the words for common objects by the substitution of Chittagonian 
and, in a lesser degree, of Arakancse words.” 

The large decrease in numbers since 1901 indicates that both the tribe and the 
dialect are being submerged. 

j 

196. Kachin-Burma Hybrids. — A group of hybrid dialects spoken in the 
extreme north of the province and tentatively classed as Kachin-Burma hybrids 

is, linguistically and ethnographically, of 
far greater importance than their insigni- 
ficant numbers would suggest. Although 
the extension of census limits has brought* 
a much larger number of the members of 
the corresponding tribes into the range 
of observation, the number of speakers of 
the tribal dialects shew a marked decrease. 
It is only possible to speak with certainty 
of those portions of the tribes within the 
administrative area of the province, but judging from the results it is clear that 
the dialects are rapidly being submerged. The necessity for a complete study of 
their vocabularies and structure before they are finally lost is seen from the 
following opinion of Major Davies as to the origin of the Burmese race : — 

" This fact may I think throw some light 
on the disputed point as to how the Burmese 
ieached their present country. For begin- 
ning with the P’ons who live on the Irra- 
waddy just north of Bhamo we have a regular 
line of Zis, Ma-rus, and La-shis leading up to 
the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. Above 
the confluence, the eastern branches in fact almost entirely inhabited for a considerable 
distance by Ma-rus and La-shis, while on the western branch these tribes do not, I believe, 
exist. The inference is that the Burmese came down the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy 
and that these tribes are stragglers left behind in the southerly migration of the main body 
of the race." 

A sketch map showing the distribution of the tribes of this group will be 
found in, the margin of paragraph 292 of Chapter XI of this volume. 

197. Maru.-— The Maru tribe is the second link in the chain connecting the 
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little lower down in the valley of the Irrawaddy. The 
members of the tribe live outside the 
regularly administered area of the 
province. They extend northwards from 
the confluence of the two branches of 
the Irrawaddy along the valley of the 
eastern branch. Their original migra- 
tion southwards was impeded by the Shan invasion from the east, and subsequently 
they have been subjected to pressure from the Kachins on the west. The 
effect of contact with these stronger and more virile races has been to transform 
their racial characteristics and largely to submerge their original language. Of 
the numbers recording themselves as members of this tribe only a trifling'propor- 
tion gave Maru as the language spoken, the majority speaking Kachin. Even now, 
in dress and customs the Marus are hardly distinguishable from the Kachins, and 
it is but a question of time until all traces of the original language are obliterated. 
The Marus may be termed the parent tribe of this group, the Lashis, Szis and 
Maingthas being tribes of similar origin and speaking similar dialects, which have 
developed differently under different conditions. 

198. Lashi.-— The disintegration of the Lashi dialect has proceeded to a 
further stage even than that of Maru. Despite an increase of nearly 3,000 
members, included in the census records 
owing to the extension of the census 
area of the province, not a single person 
using Lashi as a form of speech was 
entered. Their absorption by the sur- 
rounding Kachins seems to be almost 
complete. Their situation to the west of 

the Marus has rendered them particularly liable to Kachin influence, to which they 
have readily succumbed. It is possible that the tribal language may be spoken 
in the upper regions of the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy beyond the administrative 
frontier, but so far as the area covered by the census enumeration was concerned 
the dialect may be considered to be extinct. 
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199. Szi (Tsi). — The Szi are a tribe similar to the Marus and the Lashis, but 


whose amalgamation with the Lepai tribe 
the amalgamation the tribal dialect has 
not quite disappeared but it is spoken by 
a very small proportion of the members 
of the tribe that came within the area 
of the census enumeration. The tribe 
extends eastwards into Chinese territory 
five frontier of Burma. 
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200. Mamgtha. — The entry of the Maingtha dialect into the group of 
Kachin-Burma hybrid languages is highly questionable. Its basis is undoubtedly 
Burmese, but the element of Shan in its 


composition is greater than that of 
Kachin. The exact position of the tribe 
and dialect in an} 7 scheme of classification 
is doubtful. Mr. Lowis is of the opinion 
that the Maingtha are a tribe of Chinese 
Shans. On the contrary, Major Davies, 
designation, the A-chang, writes -. — 
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who describes them under their own 


“To such an extent have the A-ch’angs adopted the dress, customs, and Buddhism of the. 
Shans, though on closer questioning they will admit that they really belong to a distinct race. 
In feature they differ considerably from the Shans, and their language is totally distinct from 
Shan and very closely connected with the Zi, La-shi, and Ma-ru languages. There are many 
of the Zi tribe living not far off in the hills, and it seems probable that the A-ch’angs may really 
be Zis who have settled in a valley and taken to more civilized ways. That they are not 
Shans seems certain. The chiefs of both Ho-hsa and La-sha were agreed on this point.” 

In the absence of a thorough linguistic survey of the frontier languages any 
classification of such doubtful dialects must be considered as tentative. The close 
affinity of the Maingtha form of speech with that of the Szi; Lashi and Maru 
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dialects, and the probability of an intimate connection with Szi tribe, suggests that they 
should be grouped together until a more authoritative classification is prescribed. 
The headquarters of the tribe is a small valley on the Taiping river on the Chinese 
side of the frontier. 


201. The Lolo Group. — The Lolo group of languages is identical with the 
Lisaw sub-group of the census of 1901. The extension of census limits on the 

northern and north-eastern borders of 
the province has introduced a new dialect, 
Lolo, into the group, and has caused a 
considerable increase in the number of 
speakers of the Lisu or Lisaw speech. 
The dialects are so similar in their 
structure and vocabularies that it is probable that they are developments of some 
Lolo tongue that was once spoken throughout the hill regions of Yun-nan. Their 
affinities with Burmese are sufficient to indicate that in their origin they were closely 

allied. Yet they are sufficiently distinct to be 
excluded from the Burmese group. Nor can they 
be considered hybrid Burmese dialects. They are 
most probably the resultant of the most eastern 
branch of the Tibeto-Burmese invasion, which 
diverged into Yun-nan by the valleys of the Salween 
and the Mekong instead of continuing towards the 
valley of the Irrawaddy. In the mountain ranges of 
Yun-nan the immigrants developed into a numerous 
and widely spread tribe with a distinctive language of 
their own. On their fringe, contact with other tribes 
and races produced modifications, of which the 
dialects now under consideration are the most important. They are spoken along 
the entire length of north-eastern border of the province from Myitkyina to Karcnni. 
A sketch map of their distribution is given in the margin to paragraph 295 of 
Chapter Xi of this volume. 

202. Lisu. — Lisu, Lisaw or Lihsaw is the language of a widely scattered tribe 
having its headquarters in the Salween valley to the east of the Bhamo and 

Myitkyina districts. It is probable that 
at one time its members formed a large 
tribe extending between the Irrawaddy 
and Mekong valleys as far south as the 
Shwcli River. They have, however, 
largely succumbed to Chinese influence, 
intermarrying with the Chinese and adopting the Chinese language and speech very 
readily. The area over which they retain their own customs and language is most 
restricted. The large increase in the numbers recorded as using the Lisu form of 
speech is due to the extension of- the limits of census enumeration to areas where 
previously only an estimate had been possible. 
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203. Lahu. — The Lahu or Muhso tribe is a branch of the main stream of the 

Lolo migration which advanced south- 
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wards by the Mekong valley, while the 
Lisus were proceeding down the valley of 
the Salween. Their lines of divergence 
began somewhere to the north of the 
border between China and the Northern 


Shan States. They are an aggressive race and have extended southwards much 
beyond the southern limit of the Lisus, penetrating through the Wa country into 
the Shan State of Kengtung. Their dialect though distinctly Lolo in structure 
Lears traces of Wa influence, and it must have been 'considerably modified in the 
course uf a lengthy period of residence in the locality occupied by the Was. 


20.}. K’.vi. — The Iv.vis (or Lahu-IIsi) are tiie most southern branch of the 
- • Lahu tribe. Their dialect, a modified form 



of Lahu, has now appeared for the first 
time in the census returns, though their 
race was entercd.in 1901 for 2,882 per- 
sons. 
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205. Akha. — The Akha dialect is spoken by the Akhas or Kaws, a tribe inha- 
biting the eastern portion of Kengtung, but also extending into the adjacent French 
Lao States and into southern Yun-nan. ‘ 

Despite intermarriage with the Chinese to 
a remarkable extent, they manage to pre- 
serve their language and to increase the 
number of its speakers. They form by far 
the largest tribe within Burmese adminis- 
tered territory speaking a Lolo dialect. 

. 206. Ako. — The Ako or Akho dialect is a hybrid spoken by a tribe of the 
same name. The tribe is probably the resultant of an intermixture of members of 
the Akha tribe with immigrants from 
China. The small number recorded as 
speaking the tribal language is largely due 
to a gradual assimilation with the Chinese. 

According to their traditions they original- 
ly came from China and spoke Chinese 
and there is a tendency to revert to the original language. While the number of 
the members of the tribe is increasing by immigration from Southern Yun-nan the 
dialect is decaying, being gradually supplanted by Chinese and to a less extent by 
the Akha dialect of the parent tribe. 
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207. Lolo. — The extension of the census limits to include portions of the 
Northern Shan States not hitherto brought within the scope of the enumeration, 
has brought a few members of the Lolo tribe into 
the census statistics. The tribe extends over the 
whole of the hill ranges of Yun-nan, a small number 
only having crossed the frontier into Burma. Major 
Davies is of the opinion that the language will die 
out in a few generations, owing to the spread of 
Chinese influence. The men of the tribe adopt the dress and language of the 
Chinese, the women usually retaining their tribal characteristics. On the whole, 
though large numbers of the tribe still adhere to their language and customs the 
process of absorption is rapidly proceeding. 
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208. Kachin. — No attempt has been made to classify the Kachin language 
into its three main dialects, the northern, the Kaori, and southern Kachin. 
Where any attempt at distinction of 
dialect was attempted, the number of 
artificial and arbitrary divisions became 
so great that the attempt had to be 
abandoned. As to the general position 
of Kachin in the scheme of linguistic 
classification Dr. Grierson writes : — • 

“ The Kachin dialects have many points of resemblance with the Kuki-Chin languages, 
especially Meithei, and with the Naga and Bodo languages. Thus the numerals and per- 
sonal pronouns correspond to forms tound in those dialects.” 

“ Similar forms occur in many other languages of the groups in question. With regard 
to the vocabulary there are many points of correspondence. Air. Gait, in the Assam Census 
Report, compared 23 common Singpho words with the corresponding words in other 
Tibeto-Assamese languages, and found that half of them -were identical with the forms 
occurring in some of the dialects compared. A greater number of wmrds have been com- 
pared in the introduction to the Kuki-Chin group, with the same result. There are, how- 
ever, so many points of difference that the Kachin dialects must be considered as quite 
independent forms of speech.” 

“ A comparison of the grammatical features of Kachin and other Tibeto-Burman 
languages shows the same relation. The general tendencies and the whole structure is 
identical in all. We even find the same prefixes and suffixes used in Kachin and in other 
Tibeto-Burman dialects.” 

“ But there are also many points of difference. More especially, Kachin has developed a 
copious system of verbal suffixes, which is more akin to Burmese than to the dialects men- 
tioned above. It also agrees with Burmese in the use of the prefix a to form nouns and 
adjectives, though the same prefix is perhaps also used in the Naga and Kuki languages. 
It is of importance that Kachin uses a prefixed negative in the Burmese way. Ao, Lhota, 
and Tamlu, however, have the same principle for the formation of the negative verb.” 

■r ■■ 
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“ In one essential point, Kachin differs from Burmese and from the neighbouring 
dialects in the west. The Kachin system of tones is quite peculiar to itself. The best 
description of the Kachin tones is given by the Reverend 0. Hanson. He mentions five 
while the Reverend J. N Cushing knows of six. He describes them as follows : — ’ 

“ The first tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising inflection at the 
end. It may be called the natural tone. 1 ' 

“ The second is a bass tone ; it may be called the grave tone.” 

“ The third is a slightly higher tone than the second, being pronounced with an even 
prolonged sound ; it may be called the rising tone.” 

“ The fourth tone is very short and abrupt ; it may be called the abrupt tone.” 

“ The fifth tone is somewhat higher than the third and is uttered with more emphasis ; 
it may be called the emphatic tone ”. 

“ This richness in tones shows that Kachin is more closely connected with Tibetan, 
and that it must be classed as a link between that language in the north, the Naga and 
Kuki-Chin languages in the west, and Burmese in the south.” 

The extremely large increase in the numbers recorded as speaking Kachin is 
chiefly due to the extension of census limits and to the introduction of linguistic 
records where none were previously attempted. The estimated areas of the Myitkyina 
District in the census of 1901 have disappeared, and an enumeration has been 
effected, thereby enabling a linguistic record where none was possible previously. 
Again, the Kachin districts of North Hsenwi in the Northern Shan States have been 
for the first time brought under a regular census enumeration. But, simultaneously 
with the expansion of census limits northward, there is a decided movement of the 
Kachins southwards from unadministered into administered territory and from the 
Chinese side to the British side of the border. Moreover there is a strong tendency 
for the Kachins to absorb minor tribes such as those of the group of Kachin-Burma 
hybrids, and even isolated communities of Chins, Shans and Burmans. It is difficult 
to estimate the respective strengths of the threefold factors of the progress made, 
extension of census limits northwards, migration of Kachins southwards into admi- 
nistered territory, and absorption of the members of neighbouring tribes. Indeed the 
figures themselves must not be considered as possessing a high degree of accuracy. 
They have been recorded under great difficulties, over areas where administrative 
control is of the slightest, where efficient enumerators are scarce and supervision 
difficult, and where the northern limit of the area of enumeration is formed by the 
irrelevant fine which for the time being formed the administrative boundary. 


THE SIAMESE-CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 

209. The Tai Language Group. — There is no doubt that there has been 
in the past a considerable amount of over-classification in the dialects belonging to 
the Tai or Shan language group. Local and immaterial differences have been 
magnified into essential and fundamental distinctions. Elaborate geographical 
classifications for the purpose of grouping the most widely spread language of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsular have been attempted, and after several modifications have 
been finally abandoned. External differences of designation and superficial differ- 
ences of tone or accent have been regarded as determining factors in the absence of 
conclusions based on the study of their internal structure. In the census report of 
1901, Mr. Lowis after a careful consideration of the material available came to the 
conclusion that it was best to sink the difference between the northern and southern 
Burmese Shans and to speak of all the Tai forms of speech occurring in Burma and 
the Shan States to the west of the Salween (except Chinese-Shan and Khamti) 
as Burmese Shan. There is no doubt that the Salween is the only true line of 
demarcation between the various forms of speech belonging to the Tai group. 
Considering only those possessing a separate written character, the Tai dialects of 
Assam, Khamti, Chinese Shan and Burmese Shan are spoken to the west of the 
Salween, and Lu, Hkun, Lao and Siamese to the east of that river. As Lu and 
Hkun are practically two branches of the same form of speech, the eight divisions are 
reduced to seven. But for the fact that the tones of the same word in these seven 
dialects or languages do not correspond, the members of any of these eight groups 
might Le able with little diiiculty to make themselves intelligible to each of the 
others. There is thus a remarkable linguistic uniformity throughout the wide area 
over which the Tai dialects are spoken. Apart from the important distinctions to 
lv cd east and west of the Salween, all other differences are of a minor 
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210. Comparative figures for the Tai Languages.-rrThe comparison of 
the figures for 19 1 1 and 1901 is disturbed by the extension of census limits to include 
Kokang and West Mangliin and 
also by the linguistic classifica- 
tion of the inhabitants of the 
Kachin Districts of North 
Hsenwi. The latter extension 
has but a slight influence on the 
total figures, while the former is responsible for an increase of 16,274 both in the 
strength of the Tai races and in the number speaking the Tai language. Allow- 
ing for this disturbance the racial increase has been about 9 per cent, for the decade. 
The larger increase among the users of Tai forms of speech may be attributed to 
several causes. The Tai Loi or Hill Shans have now been returned under their 
correct tribal designation, and many of them though speaking Shan belong to the 
Wa tribe. They would thus tend to increase the number of Shan speakers to a 
much greater degree than they would increase the strength of the Shan race. 
• Moreover the Shans though themselves in danger of being absorbed w T hen they 

come in contact with such virile races as the Chinese, the Kachins and the Burmese 
are themselves absorptive with respect to the minor tribes of the Lolo group and 
such hybrid tribes as the Danus, Danaws and the Maingthas. Despite the greater 
increase both absolutely and proportionately in the number of speakers of Tai 
languages, they still number 28,045 less than the total strength of the Tai race. 

21 1 . Analysis of the Tai Languages recorded. — The record of the 
languages of the Tai group has not proceeded on the lines of the seven recognized 
main divisions. Two of these divisions, the Tai dialects of Assam and the Lao 
language of the French States, have no repre- 
sentatives in Burma. Of the remaining five, 

Khamti, Burmese Shan and Chinese Shan have 
been returned as Shan without any further 
distinctive record. Lu and Hkun have been 
entered separately, though the distinction 
between them is largely nominal. Siamese 
has been separately recorded in one district 
only, that of Mergui, where the large indigenous 
Siamese population has forced -a recognition 
of their separate existence. In the remaining 
districts of the T enasserim Division, the Siamese 
are locally known as Shans in both the Siamese 
and Burmese vernaculars, and they have been so recorded. An iaSigv.'meant 
number of speakers of Daye, a hybrid dialect, has also been returned. The 
resultant figures do not therefore accurately represent any logical or 
classification. The number of Shan speakers has been unduly increase 
Khamtis of the Upper Chindwin District, the Chinese Shans of : 
portion of the province, and a very large proportion of the Siamese resident m nr 

Daye is the language of a Shan tribe found in 
the Southern Shan States. In 1901 they - numbered 

language did not enter into the Census _____ 

Records. The figures for the current i im-.-, 

census show that they are being absorbed ~ yyT7 
by the surrounding Shan races. Opi- 
nions as to their ongin are varied. They 
are probably a Shan-Chinese hybrid, 
though it is possible that they may be a 
Chindwin District. It is probable tha: if 
the next census enumeration. 
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form of speech. The two dialects are very closely allied. They both have the 
same characters, and both have the same points of divergence from the Lao 

dialect of Chiengmai. Hkun the more 
extended and virile of the .two dialects 
is expending at the expense of the rela- 
tively unimportant Lu dialect. Both 
dialects are spoken in the trans-Salween 
portion of Kengtung, the largest and 
most easterly of the Southern Shan States. 

213. The Sinitic or Karen Languages. — The various dialects of Karen 
are spoken along the whole of the eastern frontier of Burma Proper from Yamfethin 

to Mcrgui. They expand east- 
wards into Karenni and the more 
western of the Southern Shan 
States, and westwards over the 
whole of the rural portions of the 
delta of the Irrawaddy. The in- 
clusion of the languages of Karenni 
in the figures for the current census 
has given for the first time a com- 
plete record of the persons using the 
Karen forms of speech. It is to 
this extension of census classi- 
fication that the inclusion of the 
Karennet, Karenbyu, Sinsin, Manu, 
Yinbaw, and the large increases in 
the Karenni and Brb dialects are to be attributed. The increases in the numbers of 
Sgaw, Pwo, and Taungthu Karens are natural, but the figures for all the remaining 

dialects are influenced by tire inclusion 
of an area where previously no record of 
language was attempted. 

In the absence of a thoroughly con- 
ducted linguistic survey, and of any 
complete examination of the various languages of this group by philologists, it 
would be unwise to attempt any internal classification of the dialects recorded. 
Such an attempt would be merely provisional and might obscure rather than assist 
a final determination of the relations subsisting between them. Mr. Bales is of the 
opinion that the Sinitic languages have suffered in the past from over-classifica- 
tion. It is obvious that any attempts based on superficial resemblances or 
analogies are to be deprecated. While a considerable amount of study and 
research has been given to individual dialects of the group, no complete compara- 
tive analysis of the group as a whole has been attempted. 

214. Sgau and Pwo Karen. — The Karen language as spoken in the 
deltaic plains of the province has two dialects, Sgau and Pwo. It is impossible 
owing to the numbers of entries of unspecified Karens to give the respective 
numbers of persons using each form of speech. Owing very largely to 

missionary influence, these dialects are 
more than holding their own, and show 
no tendency whatever to succumb to the 
Burmese influence which surrounds them. 
The increase in numbers is a genuine 
advance, not being due to any change in 
census area. The rate of increase is greater than that for the population of the 
province as a whole, or than that of the speakers of Burmese, or of the Burmese 
group of languages. There is a tendency for the Pwo dialect to give place to 
Sgau but the figures recorded do not enable the strength of this tendency to be 
measured. The wide diffusion of these two dialects through an extensive area 
may be compared with the extremely localised distribution of the Bghai dialects of 
the same group. The comparison affords an illustration of the general principle 
that ease and facility of communication tend to widespread integration of race and 
language, whereas the difficulty of Communications in hilly regions tend to 
localisation and disruption. 
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215. Taungthu. — The Taungthu dialect of the Karen language is spoken 
along the eastern border land of Burma proper between the deltaic plains on the 
one hand and the Shan States on the 
other. It has affinities with the Pwo 
branch of Karen and is probably a deve- 
lopment of Pwo under the influence of 
other linguistic elements. Like the 
main branches of the language it shows 
signs of genuine increase and is in no danger at present of absorption. Its progress 
is steady, and though not .proportionate to the progress made by Sgau and Pwo 
dialects it is sufficient to dispel all apprehensions of disintegration. 

216. Bghai Dialects. — Of the eight representatives of the Bghai dialects or 
the Northern Karen sub-group, five are presented for the first time in the census 
records. Karennet, Karenbyu, Sinsin, 

Manu and Yinbaw are spoken in Karenni, 
a group of Karen States included for 
the purpose of administration with the 
Southern Shan States. In 1901, its 
population was estimated and no record 
of languages attempted. Consequently 
the speakers of these dialects were not 
included in the census returns. The 
great majority of the persons speaking 
Karenni and Brb live within this area, 
and their true numbers are for the first time revealed in the figures now presented. 
Zayein and Padaung are spoken in several of the Shan States proper and were not 
therefore excluded from the records of 1901. Until a careful philological survey 
of these dialects has been concluded and their respective elements analysed it is 
impossible to speak with certainty as to their correct classification. Provisionally 
they can be considered as the natural variations of the Bghai dialect induced partly 
by the highly diversified surface of the region in which it is spoken and partly by 
contact with other races by whom its speakers are surrounded. 

AUSTRO-ASIATIC FAMILY. 

217. Austro-Asiatic Family. — For the genesis of the term “Austro- : 
Asiatic ” in its linguistic connotation, reference must be made to the original 
monooraph by Pater Schmidt commencing on page 187 of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, in which it was first applied to systematise a long 
established series of affinities between a number of widely scattered languages in 
Southern Asia. The Munda languages of Central India, the scattered Mon-Khmer 
lano'uao'es of Burma and Assam, the Nancowry language of the Nicobars, and 
the aboriginal languages of Malacca, have points of resemblance which have 
been recognized for many years. But it remained for Schmidt to complete the 
suggestions contained in the volumes of the Linguistic survey and piece together 
many of its conclusions into a more systematic form. The decree of divorce in the 
Dravido- Munda family pronounced in Volume IV of the Survey was final, and 
succeeded in effecting the separation between the two partners of an ill-assorted 
union. This was followed in due course by the announcement that the affinity 
between the Mon-Khmer and the Munda languages was such that a closer 
union was highly desirable. They are now associated together under the new 
term “ Austro-Asiatic.” The work of Pater Schmidt in promoting the new 
grouping, and in including the two partners into a new 
and wider family termed the “ Austric ” is character- 
ised by Dr. Grierson as the most important discovery 
in philology in the last ten years. 

No direct representatives of the Munda forms of 
speech now remain in Burma. They survive prin- 
cipally as an influence having a potent effect on . the 
moulding of the Mon-Khmer languages and especially 
Talaing into the forms they finally assumed. Although 
it is highly probable that the Mon-Khmer languages 
were at^one time spoken throughout the whole of further India, the population of 
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Burma using these forms of speech is now but an insignificant portion of the whole. 
Only 346,120 persons, or approximately 2*8 per cent, of the total population are 
speakers of these languages and there is a tendency for the speakers of the principal 
language of the group, the Talaing, to discard their language for Burmese. ‘ 

218. Mon-Khmer Languages.— There remain only three small groups of 
languages in Burma to represent what was at one period an almost universal form 

of speech over the entire province. The 
invasions of the Tibeto-Burman and the 
Siamese- Chinese languages have suc- 
ceeded in circumscribing and isolating 
the Mon-Khmer languages into two 
localities. One, near the sea-coast on 
both sides of the mouth of the Salween 
River, is the 'limited area where the 
Talaing language is struggling almost 
desparingly for its existence against the 
all-absorbing and surrounding Burmese 
tongue. The other, on the north-eastern border of the province, contains a number 
of primitive tribes, dispersed over a wide stretch of mountainous country, whose 
dialects have been classed into two linguistic groups. The figures for the Talaing 
language are unaffected by census changes, but those of the Palaung-Wa group 
are modified to a great degree by the extension of the census enumeration to the 
regions of Kokang and West Manglun. The introduction of the Miao-Yao group 
into the Burmese scheme of languages is also to be attributed partly to the same 
extension. Despite the expansion of the census area the figures for the Palaung-Wa 
and the Miao-Yao groups are not a complete summary of the persons using their 
dialects. East Manglun has still to be brought within the scope of census 
operations and the majority of its inhabitants would belong to these groups. 
Moreover, only a small fringe of the persons speaking the Miao-Yao dialects live 
within the province, the great majority dwelling beyond the frontier. 

219. Talaing. — 'The Talaing language is the form of speech assumed by the 
Mon invaders of Burma influenced by the Munda inhabitants they found in 
possession of the lower portion of the Irrawaddy valley. Originally spoken over 

an extremely wide area covering practi- 
cally the whole of the natural division 
designated the deltaic plains and a large 
portion of Tenasserim, it is now spoken 
principally in the Amherst and Thaton 
Districts. Upon the conquest of Pegu 
by Alaungpaya in 1757 the Burmese 
strongly discouraged the use of the Talaing 
language, but it was not till the evacuation of Pegu by the British in 1826 that the 
language was absolutely proscribed. Its teaching in the Buddhist monasteries or 
other schools was then prohibited and in the interval between 1826 and the re- 
occupation of Pegu by the British in 1852 the language practically became extinct 
in Burmese territory. It was kept alive by those members of the race who migrated 
to Tenasserim and remained under British rule until they were able to return to their 
original homes. The great interest in the figures now presented is the evidence 
they give to the effect that the gradual decay and disintegration of the language 
has for a time ceased. Instead of a progressive decrease, there is a remarkable 
increase of 24,960 persons using the Talaing form of speech. This increase is to 
be found principally in those portions of the province which reverted to Burmese 
rule from 1826 to 1852. The districts now falling within the area where the 
language was so relentlessly proscribed contribute 19,248 Talaing-speaking persons 
towards the total increase. The numbers of the Talaing race have not progressed 
proportionately. Indeed they show a slight decrease for the ten years elapsing 
since the enumeration of 1901. But the remarkable vitality shown by the language 
is a demonstration that the absorption of the Talaing race by the Burmese and the 
disappearance of the Talaing language are neither so immediate nor so inevitable 
as has been generally assumed. 

220. The Palaung-Wa Group. — The comparative figures for the various 
dialects of the Palaung-Wa group would appear to defy explanation. There 
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appears to be no degree of correspondence between the figures for 1901 and 19 n. 
They indicate in fact the extremely immature state of our knowledge, both 
statistical and philological, of the lan- 
guages of the North-Eastern frontier of the 
province. The elimination of the Danaw 
dialect entirely from the figures is due to 
the discovery that the Danu and the 
Danaw dialects are distinct rather than 
allied forms of speech. The former is a 
Shan- Burmese hybrid and the latter a 
Shan-Palaung combination, which is 
practically extinct. Mr. Lowis fore- 
shadowed the distinction in his census 
report for 1901, though the discovery 
was too. late to enable the figures for the 
two dialects at that census to be separated. In the present census considerable care 
has been given to the distinction, with the result that no records of Danaw speech have 
been found. The difficulties have however been extremely great. The localities 
in which the two tribes live are in close proximity and their records have been 
made by Shan and Burmese enumerators by whom the distinction was in many 
cases ignored. The Danaws have been recorded as using Shan and Palaung forms 
of speech. Other apparent anomalies in the comparison between 1901 and 19 11 
are due to the inclusion of the Kokang and West Manglun areas for the first time 
within census limits and the classification of the languages of the Kachin districts 
of North Hsemvi for the first time. Moreover the administrative control exercised 
over the region where these languages are spoken is of the slightest, the people 
are almost entirely illiterate, alien enumerators have to be imported, and the pos- 
sibilities of effective supervision are but small. 

Considering all these circumstances, the resulting lack of correspondence 
between the figures for 1901 and 1911 is explainable. The figures for 1911 are 
not to be taken as an accurate or complete statement of the persons using the 
dialects mentioned. East Manglun is 
still outside census limits and the admi- 
nistrative frontier of Burma does not 
correspond with the limits within which 
the dialects are spoken. 

The marginal statement gives a 
comparison of the numbers recorded as 
belonging to the tribes of this group and 
speaking the respective tribal languages. 

The Palaung dialect is spoken in the 
Northern Shan States and in the Mong Mit 
State of the Ruby Mines District. Yin or Riang is a dialect spoken by a Palaung 
tribe which has extended southwards into the Southern Shan States. The Was, 
with their sub-tribes the En and the Pyin, live in the eastern portions of the 
Shan States. 

221. Miao-Yao Group of Languages. — The tribes speaking these languages 
are scattered over the various provinces of South-Western China. Only the most 
extreme fringes have crossed the Burmese border line. A few' 
villages on the eastern border of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States contain all the representatives to be found in 
Burma. They have not previously appeared in the census re- 
cords. The inclusion of these dialects as a group of the Mon- 
Khmer family is justified by Major Davies by a comparison of 
vocabularies and by the following structural resemblances : — 

(i) Noun before adjective. 

(ii) Thing possessed before possessor. 

(iii) Subject before verb. 

(iv) Verb before object. 

Full vocabularies of the Miao dialect are available, but those for Yao are much less 
comprehensive. 

222. Malayo-Polynesian Family. — The persons using forms of speech 
belonging to the Malayo-Polynesian family in Burma form a very small portion of 
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the community. They number slightly over 6,000, and can be divided into two 
groups, the Malay and Salon groups respectively. The Malays are non-indi- 

genous and are to be found dwelling in 
the coast villages of the Mergui District. 
The Salons (or Mawken) are the well- 
known sea-gypsies living in the Malay 
Archipelago. Previous knowledge of the 
Salon language has been obtained prin- 
cipally through Chinese and Malay 
sources. It has recently been the subject 
of investigation by the Rev. W. G. White of Moulmein. His “ Introduction to the 
Mawken language ” is undoubtedly the most complete study of this language that 

has yet been attempted. It is extremely 
valuable in that its grammar and vocab- 
ulary have been obtained directly from 
the people themselves and not through 
the medium of Malay or Chinese inter- 
preters. The work is termed “An Intro- 
duction,” and a fuller and more explicit 
study of the language is promised at a 
later date. The real classification of this language must await a study of this new 
material by philologists. It is probable that the connection with Malay is much 
less than has been assumed, and that the Malay elements in the language have 
either been recently incorporated, or have been due to the previous study of the 
language by means of the Malay language as an investigating medium. Provision- 
ally, the classification of Salon or Mawken as a member of the Malayo-Polynesian 
family is being retained. With the publication of Mr. White’s supplementary volume, 
there will be full material for the classification of this language, and the family or 
group to which it belongs can be finally determined. , 

223. Indian Languages. — The comparison of the various Indian languages 
as recorded in the years 1901 and 1911 will be found in Subsidiary Table IB 

appended to this chapter. The marginal 
statement gives a summary of the four 
principal branches or groups of their two 
main families. Mr. Lowis has written 
feelingly of the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining a record of Indian languages 
in Burma, and it is not necessary to 
repeat in detail how these difficulties 
tend to make a correct record almost 
impossible. The principal impression 
produced by an inspection of the com- 
parative figures is the slight increase in the number of persons using Indian forms of 
speech. Immigration from India to Burma is so extensive that the resulting 
impression on the speech of the country seems disproportionately ineffective. 
There are many reasons for the divergence between the extent of Indian immigra- 
tion and the extension of Indian vernaculars. A large part of the immigration is 
seasonal only, and the immigrants return without having produced any linguistic 
'impression ; but a still more significant circumstance is the fact that the majority 
of the immigrants are males. They either live in congested areas where the death- 
rate largely exceeds the natural increase of population, or else they expand in small 
numbers over wide stretches of country and intermarry with the Burmese. The 
children of such mixed unions in the majority of cases speak Burmese .and are 
brought up as Burmans, It will, therefore, be seen that the resultant progress of 
the Indian languages is far less than the number of immigrants would suggest. 
The wastage is extremely heavy and the natural increase extremely small- 
immigration must first of all supply the natural deficiencies before it can be effec- 
tive in causing an increase. 

224. Chinese. — The increase in the number of people speaking Chinese from 
47>444 t° 108,877 is not due purely to natural progress nor yet to the effect of large 
streams of immigration into the province. A large portion of the increase is due 
to the extension of census limits on the northern and north-eastern frontiers of the 
province, a region containing a very large proportion of Chinese population. The 
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extra areas in Myitkyiiu, in North Ilsemvi, in Kokang and in West Manglun have 
added materially to the Chinese population under review'. It is probable that among 
the tribes on the north-eastern frontier the extension of Chinese speech and 
Chinese influence is proceeding rapidly and is absorbing the members of the minor 
tribes of that region. It is impossible yet to obtain reliable statistical data as to 
the progress of the movement but it is probable that with the increase of facilities 
of communication and the extension of settled Government all the minor dialects 
of the north-eastern frontier will be gradually submerged by one or other of the 
dominant languages gradually extending their present limits. While Burmese, 
Kachin and Shan will extend themselves, it is doubtful whether they will keep pace 
in this region with the remarkable progress being made by the Chinese language. 

LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

225. Central Basin. — Subsidiary Table 11 appended to this chapter gives the 
distribution of the population of each district and natural division of the province 
bv the more important language groups. An examination of this table presents 
a clearer view of the general provincial linguistic characteristics than can be 
obtained by a consideration of cadi separate dialect in detail. The Central Basin 
is predominantly Burmese with 96 per cent, of its population using forms of speech 
belonging to lire Burma group ot languages. Its border is fringed with a few 
dialects from other groups. Karen to the south, Shan to the north and east, and 
Chin to the west. Also distributed in its towns and larger villages are a number of 
speakers »>f other languages (principally Indian and Chinese). But the total of all 
such non-Burmese elements does not amount to 4 per cent, of the population. 
In the more Central districts. Sagaing and the Lower Chindwin may be instanced, 
the users of Burmese forms of speech exceed 99 per cent, of the people, while 
in no single district does the proportion fall so low as 90 per cent. 

220. Deltaic Plains. — The linguistic distribution of the population of the 
deltaic plains is much less homogeneous. The Karen languages account for about 
sixteen and a halt per cent, of the total, and the large immigration of natives of 
India causes tin- high percentage of 10 53 tor languages other than the six main 
indigenous gr< ups. Ul course this latter percentage is weighted by the inclusion of 
Range. m which contains approximately two speakers of alien tongues to each 
Butman. But such percentages as 1 464. 10 53 and S oS for tile population 
speaking j;o». indigenous languages in ihe districts of ilanthawaddy, Pegu and 
I’yapbii icapectivclv, jepreseiit tin* inroads being made by immigrant Indians 
beyond the limits oi Rangoon. Strangely enough, in the natural division of the 
Province when: until recently tin: Talaings were supreme, not one per cent, of the 
population is to be found using the Tabling speech. It has ceased to count in the 
linguistic conduct at present being waged in the deltaic region. The three serious 
competitors are Burmese, Karen and the various Indian languages. The latter, 
though continually reinforced by heavy immigration, cannot maintain their natural 
increase owing to the shortage of female immigrants and the absence of any 
extensive Indian family life, it is improbable, unless conditions change most 
materially that any Indian language will ever seriously challenge the progress of 
Burmese and Karen in the rural portions of the deltaic plains. 

227- Northern Hill Districts. — The linguistic diversity to be found in the 
Northern Mill Districts is much greater than can be gathered from an examination 
of Subsidiary 'fable 11 . The grouping of the various dialects into their main 
groups disguises the infinite variety to he found in this portion of the province. 
Almost every mountain range and every valley has its dialect, differing slightly 
from those spoken in the vicinity. The absence of facilities for communication and 
of central administrative control have in the past caused a disintegration of the 
main linguistic stocks. A contrary tendency is now operating and the four dominant 
languages, Burmese, Shan, Kachin and Chinese, are absorbing the minor tribal 
forms of speech. Even in the Northern Hill Districts the languages of the 
Burmese group claim priority, numbering 39 69 per cent, of the total population 
as against 35' 16 per cent, of Shan speaking peoples. Kachin with approximately 
15 per cent, is a rapidly advancing dialect. It must be noted that the 9 55 per 
cent, speaking other languages are not, as in the deltaic plains, principally natives 
of India. The chief representatives included in this ligure are Chinese and the 
dialects of the Wa-Palaung and Lolo groups. 
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228. Coast Ranges. — The geographical discontinuity of this natural division 
is reflected in its linguistic distribution. The Arakanese portion is mainly divided 
between the Arakanese dialects of the Burmese group and various Chin dialects, 
the former predominating except in Northern Arakau. ‘ Proximity to Bengal intro- 
duces a large Indian element into the Akyab District. In the Tenasserim portion 
the linguistic distribution is even more heterogeneous. Karen predominates in 
Salween District, Tabling in Amherst, and Burmese in Tavoy and Mergui. The 
general supremacy of the Burmese groups is indicated by the percentage of 57-46, 
whereas Karen and Talaing both fail to attain to a proportion of 10 per cent, of 
the population. The persons speaking languages other than those of the six main 
groups form naturally a large proportion, Indian, Siamese and Malay languages 
contributing a considerable number. 

229. Specially Administered Territories.— The two western territories 
of this division are almost exclusively Chin. Greater diversity is to be found in the 
Shan States forming its two eastern territories. Shan naturally predominates in 
both the Northern and the Southern Shan States, being spoken by slightly over 
half the population of the former and slightly under half the popluation of the 
latter.- Kachin and the numerous tribal languages on the north-eastern frontier 
absorb most of the remainder of the people of the Northern Shan States, leaving 
less than four per cent, speaking Burmese. In the Southern Shan States, Karen 
Burmese and minor tribal dialects in the order mentioned are the remaining forms 
of speech. 

230. General Summary. — It is a matter of some difficulty to piece together 
the fragmentary portions of this chapter and reduce them to a few connected 

generalised conclusions. There are many 
factors which cause a presentation of the 
dialects of Burma in statistical form to be 
imperfect. The change in census limits 
disturbs the comparison with previous 
figures. The non-coincidence of census 
and linguistic boundaries cause the figures 
for many languages and dialects to repre- 
sent only an unknown portion of the 
whole. The absence of literate enumer- 
ators, and the superficial nature of 
administrative control precisely where lin- 
guistic difficulties are greatest and most 
complex, prevents the records of the 
minor dialects from being recorded with the necessary accuracy. To add to these 
disturbing influences, the general philological ignorance of the relations and distinc- 
tions between the separate dialects and groups, precludes the possibility of preparing 
instructions beforehand to guide enumerators and supervisors in their numerous 
perplexities. Until a linguistic survey of the province is possible, the census returns 
for languages can only claim accuracy so far as the main groups of languages- are 
concerned. The speakers of the minor dialects will be entered partly as using the 
generic form of speech and partly in their correct minor category. 

Considering the general percentages for the province as a whole it is seen that 
speakers of the Burmese, Shan and Talaing groups of languages form smaller pro- 
portions of the provincial population than in 1901. Each of these forms of speech 
has progressed absolutely. Their reduced percentages are due to two causes. In 
the first place their progress has not been quite proportionate to the general 
increase in the provincial population ; and in the second place, the extension of 
the area of linguistic classification has introduced large numbers of speakers of 
other languages. Karen, reinforced by the dialects of Karenni, has advanced its 
percentage slightly. Chin has progressed to a still greater degree, owing to the 
inclusion of the Chin-speaking tribes of the Pakokku Hill Tracts and to closer and 
more efficient enumeration. Kachin has more than doubled its proportionate share 
of the population, owing principally to extensions of census limits on the northern 
boundary of the province into .regions with a high proportion of peoples using 
Kachin forms of speech. Indian languages have progressed more rapidly than 
the movement of the general - population, but the increase from 5'44 to 6 ' 11 per 
cent, is trifling in comparison with the large Indian immigration into Burma. 
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Subsidiary Tablk I. — Distribution of Total Population by Languages. 
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Subsidiary Table Ia. — Details of Distribution of Population speaking Languages 

included in the Tibeto-Chinese Family,- 
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Subsidiary I ABLE In , — Details of Distribution of Population speaking Languages not included 

m the Tibeto-Chinese Family. 
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Table II. — Distribution by Language of the Population of each 

district. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Infirmities. 

INFIRMITIES GENERALLY. 

231 . Definition arid Statistics. — No change wa'ri' made at the recent 
census regarding the information to be collected as to the infirmities of the 
people. The enquiries were limited lo four infirmities orily, insanity, deaf-mutism, 
blindness and leprosy. The following, instructions were issued to enumerators’ 
with respect to the record of infirmities: — 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or 
deaf a'nd dumb from birth, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enter 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from white leprosy only, or who 
have become deaf and dumb after birth.” 

The resultant statistics are to be found in Imperial Tables XII, Parts - 1 arid II, 
giving the distribution of infirmities by age and by districts, and Imperial Table 
XII-A giving,the distribution by race. These are' supplemented by four Subsidiary 
Tables printed at the end of this Chapter as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table /. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at 

each of the last four census. 

Subsidiary Tabic II. — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of 

each sex. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per 100,060 persons of each age 

period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 
males. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population of 

14 selected races. 

It should be noted that the proportions in Subsidiary Tables I, III and IV' 
are calculated per 100,000 of the total population, and' not per 100,000 of each 
sex. Thus, the rates of insanity for Burma in 191 1 are 43 males and 36 females 
for evefy 100,000 of the total population, not 43' males per 100,000 males nor 
36 ferriales per 100,000 females. 

232. Accuracy of Statistics. — It is a matter of some difficulty to estimate 
the degree of accuracy to be accorded to the statistics for infirmities. They 
depend on a diagnosis made by enumerators who in the majority of instances are 
not qualified for the record of any facts that are not immediately obvious. There 
is an infinity of gradations between cretinism and weakness of intellect on the one 
hand, and insanity on the other, and it is impossible by ariy form of instruction to 
ensure that the same standard of inclusion shall be observed from district to 
district, or even from enumerator to enumerator. In the case of deaf-mutism it 
is difficult to ensure that only congenital deaf-mutes shall be entered. Similarly 
in the case of blindness, there is the probability that persons whose sight has 
grown dim on account of- age will be included. The returns for leprosy, may, 
despite warning and instructions, include many suffering- from leucoderma ' or 
syphilis. It is not probable that there is any wilful concealment, save possibly in 
the cas'd of females suffering from leprosy. 

But apart from the original record there has existed a : possibility of error 
during the process of compilation due to the fact that the entries for infirmities, 
being few and incidental, and made in the final colurriir of the 1 enumeration schedule 
were apt to be overlooked. The error from this source was considered by Mr. 
Lowis with' reference to the’ census of 1901 in the following terms ' 

“ In a- word, the decline must be more apparent than real, and it remains to consider 
what causes’' can have operated- to produce such vastly different returns, and to decide 
whether oh the whole it is mbre probable that the' figures were unduly inflated in 1891 or 
that there were improper omissions ten years’ lateri Insofar as there is a marked falling 
off in the' figures for the later enumeration, the onus probandi clearly, rests on the shoulders 
of the igor Superintendent ; for, while the temptation wilfully to’ nlalle incorrect entries is 
practically nil, the danger of' overlooking the infirmities' column (column 16) is ever present 
both in the cases of enumeration and abstraction. As regards abstraction, for which l, and 
I alone, anv responsible, I am not prepared to say that some portion of the decrease may 
not be due to the posters having’ missed entries in column- 16. Placed, as that column' is, 
at the edge of the schedule and almost hidden on ‘ the left-hand’ page when the book is' 
doubled,- it was inevitable that here and there an entry should evade even the most vigilant 
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eye. In the administrative volume I am, in offering suggestions for improving abstraction 
at the next census, suggesting that the infirmities’ column, which is but seldom filled up 
and is apt thus to be forgotten and overlooked, should be placed in a more conspicuous 
position in the schedule." 

To avoid a repetition of errors of this nature in the course of compilation for 
the current census, the tabulation of infirmities was effected from a set of special 
infirmity slips, prepared by a staff selected for the purpose. The chance of 
omission of incidental entries in an inconspicuous portion of the schedule was 
eliminated by making these entries the object of special slips devoted to infirmities 
only. The possibility of being overlooked in the course of a mass of other 
entries was avoided by dividing the work of slip copying into two separate 
operations, the copying of the general entries on the enumeration schedule being 
effected on one slip, and the copying of infirmities being effected on another. 


233. General variations since 1881. — 
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nsens are to be found in Subsidiary Table I, 
are embodied in the marginal statement. 
1: represents the proportions o f each sex 
per 100,000 of the population afflicted 
with each infirmity respectively. The 
diagram at the head of this paragraph 
presents in a graphical form the 
figures in the marginal statement for the 
four infirmities. In some respects the 
diagram is remarkable. For insanity 
and deaf-mutism there is a marked 
decline from iSSi to 1891, continued 
until 1901, and thence an equally marked 
increase to 1911. Blindness and leprosy 
shew an increase during the decade 
1SS1 to 1691, a decrease during the 
succeeding decade, and revert again to an 
increase between 1901 and 1911. The 
proportions for females in each case vary 

in the same directions as t lie proportions 

for males. They continue throughout at 
a lower level for the three infirmities of insanity, deaf-mutism and leprosy. For 
blindness, the proportions for females commence at a lower level in 1S91, and 
thence forward, while following the same directions, maintain a higher level. 
Such variations are not inherently probable, and it is necessary to examine to 
•..hat extent they arc due to extraneous causes. These may be classified under 
the following heads : — 

(i) changes of census area, 

(ii) errors of record, 

(iiw errors of tabulation. 

2y r Variations due to changes of area. — It is necessary m considering 
the variations in the proportions of infirmities to bear in mind that the census 

areas differ for each of the four 
years of comparison. In 1891 
the greater portion of Upper 
Burma was added to the 
census area and it was to this 
addition that the upward ten- 
dency of the proportions of 
blindness and leprosy between 
1 S-8 1 and 1891 is due. if a 
comparison be made over the 
districts of the Deltaic Plains 
or die Can a Ranges identical 
areas for the two years of 
enumeration, the tendency of the 
; :;v g s'.tum.tiei ji b» move downward-; rather than upwards. The 

; -4 m ;w :n „• y, v.» • >; r;.;:s ami iepro.y from r8Si to 1891 was riot 

w v.. . . vu;:,.! m t;.e preva.eace of the inficmhit;. hut tot lie inclmdou of 
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Census Report for 1891, Mr. Eales predicted that large decreases in the returns 
of all four infirmities and especially in the returns of the blind and the lepers might 
be expected in the Upper Province. The general decrease in the proportions of 
each infirmity for both males and females between 1891 and 1901 is due partly to a 
more correct appreciation on the part of enumerators of the nature of the infirmities 
of which a record was required. To that extent the decrease indicated a closer 
return to reality. But the decrease was exaggerated beyond its legitimate limits by 
errors of record and tabulation. In the added areas of the Specially Administered 
Territories, omissions to record infirmities were general. In both the Northern 
and the Southern Shan States, it was admitted by the local officers that there was 
a tendency to omit the afflicted, and the records for the current census show to 
what a considerable extent the tendency operated. In the Chin Hills the 
difficulties encountered by census officers in 1901 were so great, that the record 
of infirmities was most defective. The record of particulars like infirmities, which 
in the opinion of the enumerators are unessential, chiefly suffers when difficulties 
of enumeration are encountered. Reference has already been made to the 
possibility of omissions in the course of tabulation. The marked decline in the 
proportions of all infirmities between 1S91 and 1901 is therefore a resultant of 
three causes, a narrower interpretation of the meanings of the terms used, 
omission to record infirmities fully in certain areas, and omissions in the course of 
tabulation. It is natural that there should have been .a reaction in 1911 against 
the artificial nature of the decline due to the last two of the three causes. The 
opportunities for better enumeration in the Specially Administered Territories, 
and the reform in infirmity slip copying as a result of the experience gained 
during the compilation of the results in 1901, have undoubtedly been responsible for 
a large portion, if not all, of the increase recorded in the decade 1901 to 1913. 

It is therefore almost impossible to obtain any approach to the true variation 
in the prevalence of infirmities for the past three decades. The disturbing in- 
fluences of change of area and errors of record have effectively disguised the real 
variations by introducing artificial factors of variation into the resultant statistics. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that in 1911 a close approach to actuality has 
been obtained. Lapse of time has enabled previous errors and misinterpretations 
to be corrected, and the possibilities of disturbance are now less than they have 
been at any time previously. No advantage will be obtained by a detailed com- 
parison of the figures for 1901 and 191 x for each infirmity, when artificial factors 
have exercised such a great influence on the statistics recorded. 


236. Racial order of Prevalence of Infirmities. — Before considering 
each infirmity in detail, an examination of the order of prevalence of the several 
infirmities recorded among 
the various races of the 
province, as measured by 
the proportions of the 
afflicted per hundred thou- 
sand of the population, is in- 
teresting. Although there 
is no absolute coincidence 
of the orders for the differ- 
ent infirmities, there is a re- 
markable tendency for cer- 
tain races to be near the 
top in each case. Thus the 
Kadus, the Kachins and 
the Chins between them 
monopolise the first place 
for all four infirmities, and 
contribute two seconds and three thirds in the tests. In the somewhat allied infir- 
mities of insanity and deaf-mutism, these three races retain the whole of the first three 
places in the order of prevalence. The three races are somewhat allied, the Chins 
forming an earlier movement of the Western Tibeto-Burman invasion and the 
Kachins the later movement of the same invasion, while the Kadus are a h}’brid 
race to which Chins and Kachin, Shan and Burmese have all contributed. 
Among the Chins and Kachins, local officers are unanimous in attributing the 
high prevalence of insanity and deaf-mutism to excessive interbreeding, due to 
lax morality, smallness of villages, and the distance and difficulty of communication 


1 Race. 

Order of prevalence. 


Insanity, 

Deaf-mutism. 

Blindness. 

Leprosy. 

Kadu 

3 

2 

I 

I 

Kachin 

2 

I 

4 

8 

Chin 

I 

3 

10 

3 

Imba 

4 

7 

3 

2 

Shan .. 

6 

5 

2 

5 

\Va-Pa!aung 

7 

4 

5 

II 

Taungyo 

5 

J 3 

8 

4 

Danu 

9 

8 

6 

13 

Taungthu' 

8 

9 

9 

12 

Chinese 

14 

6 

II 

9 

Burmese 

10 

10 

7 

6 

Karen 

12 

II 

12 

7 

Taiaing 

13 

12 

13 

10 

Arahanese 

II 

14 

14 

•4 
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Insanity per 100,000 of population 
intensity. 

in districts of highest | 

. .1 

District. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Chin Hills . ... ; 

593 

610 

Upper Chindwin ... j 

101 

I IO 

Myitkyina j 

9 2 

74 

Northern Shan Slates ... ! 

i 

82 

75 


Insanity per ioo.ooo of population among Chi ns, Kachins 
and Wa-Palaungs. 

Race. 

Males 

Females. 

Chins 

321 

315 

Kachins .. 

10S 

125 

Wa-l’alaungs 

53 

65 

1 


are affected by the presence of a large asylum), are the Chin Hills, the Upper Chind- 
win, Myitkyina and the Northern Shan States Here the marked prevalence of 
insanity can be traced to the Chins in the 
Chin Hills, to the Kachins in Myitkyina, 
to the Kachins, and to a minor extent the 
Was and Palaungs, in the Northern Shan 
States, and in the Upper Chindwin to the 
people of primitive Chin tribes who have 
adopted the names of the Burmese and 
the Shan races while still maintaining 
their primitive customs. The proportion 
of insanity among the Chins, 321 males 
and 3 1 5 females per hundred thousand of the total population, is so high that there 
must be some special cause operating beyond the rigorous conditions of life among 
hill tribes generally. Reference has 
already been made in Chapter VII to the 
exceedingly lax morality of the Chins 
prior to marriage, and to the custom of 
cousin marriage amongst them. It is to 
the promiscuous sexual intercourse and 
close interbreeding that prevail that the 
high rate of insanity among the Chins 
must be attributed. The Superintendent 
of the Chin Hills, Captain J. 1 ). Prothero, 
is of the opinion that the number of idiots is to a great extent due to constant inter- 
marriage of close relations. He found the numbers of idiots in a small village far 
greater in proportion than in large villages. As the Chins under his observation 
seldom married outside their own village the amount of intermarriage between 
closely related persons became excessive in small villages, and resulted in an undue 
prevalence of insanity. Similarly among the Kachins, great freedom of sexual 
intercourse is permitted to children of early age. The amount of interbreeding is 
greatly modified by the peculiar system of exogamy prevailing, and these prohi- 
bitions are observed even in pre-marital intercourse. But perfect freedom of 
marriage (and of pre-marital intercourse) is permitted between a man , and the 
daughter of his maternal uncle. Mr. Lewisohn, Deputy Commissioner of Bharno, 
reports that among the Kachins interbreeding is very common because of the 
smallness of the ordinary Kachin Village and its distance from other villages. 
The prevailing system of exogamy does not therefore prevent a considerable 
amount of interbreeding and first cousin marriage. This, combined with yearly 
indulgence in sexual intercourse, leads to a large percentage of children being 
born of immature parents, and accounts for the high rate of insanity amongst 
them. Thus, among two different races, in localities far from each other, two 
independent observers have noticed a similar cause producing a similar effect. 

The only provision for segregating the insane is the Lunatic Asylum, 
Rangoon, with accommodation for about 500 patients. At the date of the census 
the numbers returned were 365 males and 7S females. The necessary corrections 
of the proportions of insane for 191 1 in the City of Rangoon after excluding the 
inmates- of the asylum who were born in other parts of the province has been 
given in a footnote to Subsidiary Table I. As the total number of insane recorded 
is 9,582, the provision for the seclusion of the insane can acco-nmo date less than 
5 per cent, of the total insanity of the province. 


239. Local Distribution of Insanity. — The accDtrpanying map indicates 
the extent to which the average proportion of insanity for tie whole pro vine- ^ 
the resultant of numerous divergent proportions in drier eat localities. Chr- 
general average of 43 males and 36 females per hundred thousand cf the rr-a.' 
population gives a proportion of 79 per hundred'thctrsarri f reborn sexes. Arc --V- 
variations range from 24+ 1 1=35 per hundred ihccsacri in Pe^u District- a'ri'T 
+619= 1,212 per hundred thousand in the Chin Kris Admhrisrrsd-' -'"TT 
Generally speaking it is the lowest in the districts tf the Deltaic C- ; -' s 
prevalent in the Central Basin and the districts c: the Coast CcV'C 
reaches its maximum in the hilly districts nr. the ntrdcem /render cd 
culminating in the administrative area n: rite did a Kris. There-cvs- ~' v Cd.riri? 
explanations of the excess insanity h the mrrdnera Kr-rrier ~.C.' r '-' r h-d.Trdih =1 ' 
social practices, and race. It is probable that each cf these caret ~ 
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their share. Indeed race is determined largely by locality, and social practices 
are determined by race. Diversities of race are largely due to the barriers imposed 

— : by impass- 


llAP SHOWING proportions of INSANITY PER 100,000 POPULATION". 
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connection between insanity and local conditions, and giving but little support to 
the theory that consanguineous marriages have a tendency to produce mental un- 
soundness. In Burma race is undoubtedly an important factor in the liability of 
insanity, but in the opinions of local officers the social practices associated with the 
races showing high proportions of insanity have considerable weight as contributary 
causes. It seems also probable that the greater the difficulties of communication, the 
greater will be the possibilities of consanguinity in marriage. The high proportions 
of insanity in the districts on the northern frontier of the province may therefore 

be attributed partly to the 

II. LIS I RATING INSANITY BY DECENNIAL AGE PERIODS PER « fea t er liability of the hill 
100,000 101TLATI0N". ° , . } . , 

races to insanity, partly to 
their low stage of civilization 
~~ T r_— and their primitive sexual 

customs, and partly to 

- influence of the locality in 

"■* P 1 producing and perpetuating 

J — these conditions. 


able moun- 
tain ranges 
against free 
and con- 
stant inter- 
communica- 
tion. 

Diversities 
in social 
customs fol- 
low, and it 
would be 
difficult to 
separate the 
influences 
exercised by 
each factor 
on the com- 
parative 
sanity of the 
people. In 
the Indian 
Census Re- 
port for 

1901, the 
predominant 
influence 
was given to 
race, the 

general 
figures for 
India as a 
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240. Insanity by age 
periods.— The annexed 

diagram shows the pro- 
portions of insane persons per 
100, oco of the population. 
It is natural that the pro- 
portions should be low 
in childhood, when mental 
disease has not made itself 
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manifest. Among males, it rises rapidly till the age period 20 to 30 arrives, then 
there is an almost imperceptible increase till the maximum of insanity at the rate 
of 275 per hundred thousand of (he population is 
reached between the ages 40 and 30. From this 

period there is a slow decline till the age period 50 per 

to < 5 o, after which there is a rapid decline. After 30 - . 

comparatively few males become mentally afflicted, Age. Males. Females. 

but it is not till between 40 and 50 that the relatively 

high mortality among the insane is sufficiently 0 — 10 ... 29 30 

great to outweigh the accession of new cases and IO ~ 2 ° — 142 109 

cause a decline in their proportionate numbers. 30^4° 257 2i*s 

Among females the rise in the proportion of insanity 40—50 ... 275 206 

is much more gradual than among males. It is s°— Co ... 233 274 

not till the age period 40 to 50, corresponding with 
the change of life, that the proportion of insanity ~ 7 

approximates to that of males. The proportion of female insanity continues to 
rise till the age period, 50 to 60, indicating that the new cases still outnumber 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 10 

29 

30 

0 

1 

O 

142 

109 

20—30 

241 

187 

4o 

257 

21S 

40— 5» 

275 

266 

50— Co 

233 

274 

60 and over ... 

104 

126 


the mortality among the insane at this period. This continued rise places the 
proportion of female insanity at a higher rate than that of male insanity. After 
this period the proportion continues to decline, the rates of decrease of male and 
female insanity being approximately equal. 


24I. Insanity by Race. — Thereare many signs that the records of insanity 
among the population in the more remote portions of the province are still 
defective. The disparity between male and 
female insanity among the Kadus, 

Taungyos and Taungthus indicates defective 
records. The extremely high proportions 
of insanity among the Chins and the 
Kachins has already been tire subject of 
discussion. The low position in the scale, 
of the Burmese, the Arakanese and the 
Talaings who are all plain-dwellers, leads to 
the conclusion that there is a greater 
predisposition to insanity among the hill 
races of the province. The Karens whose 
infirmities have been tabulated are almost 
exclusively plain-dwellers, the hill Karens 
being excluded because at the time of sort- 
ing for infirmities only the members of the 
main race and the easily identifiable tribes 
could be sorted. The low rate of insanity 
among the Karens may therefore be taken as confirming the conclusion that it is 
among the hill races that insanity is most prevalent. The Inthas, a tribe of lake- 
dwellers of Burmese race, living on the Yawnghwe Lake in the Southern Shan 
States have a high rate of insanity, indicating that locality, environment and social 
customs may modify the rate of insanity to a considerable extent. 

The figures for insanity in tire four districts of Arakan suggest that, with 
increasing contact with civilization a lower rate of insanity is induced among 
the Chins. The 
generally higher 
rates of insanity 
for these districts 
in earlier years is 
due to the large 
numbers of Chins, 
but recently ar- 
rived from the 
purely Chin coun- 
try. Allowing for 

such obvious mistakes as the under-estimate of masculine insanity in Northern 
Arakan in 1881, and the general artificial decline in insanity in 1901, there 
would appear to have been a progressive improvement extending throughout 
the past thirty years. It is difficult to determine the degree of reliance to be 
placed on the" figures. For instance, it is highly probable that the amount of 

32 



Insanity by race per 100,000 population. 


Race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females- 

Chin ... 1 

666 

321 

3*5 

Kachin ... I 

233 

10S 

>25 

Kadu 

179 

9 

170 

Intha ... 1 

178 

S5 

93 

Taungyo ... ! 

*57 

20 

>37 

Shan ... 1 

129 

68 

61 

Wa-Palaung... ; 

irS 

53 

6a 

Tanngthu ... j 

S4 

*; 

67 

Danu ... j 

6S 

4i 

27 

Burmese ... 1 

65 

37 

28 

Arakanese ... j 

60 

36 

J 4 

Karen ... j 

46 

27 

19 

Talaing ... j 

34 

-3 

It 

Chinese ... | 

1 

2 3 

16 

7 
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insanity in the current census for the Northern Arakan District has been 
under-recorded. But on the whole a substantial reduction in the proportion of 
insanity appears to have been effected, and this must have occurred among 
the Chin population which caused the abnormally high rates during the earlier 
enumerations. • , . 


DEAF-MUTISM. 


242. Deaf-mutes. — The marked increase in the numbers of deaf-mutes 
over those for 1891 and 1901 is due to facts already noticed. Since 1S91, 

census operations have been extended into regions 
where the infirmity is markedly prevalent, the figures 
for 19 1 1 including for the first time the full records 
for the infirmities of such regions. The proportion 
of 71 (39 males and 32 females) per hundred 
thousand of the population is no indication what- 
ever of the general prevalence of deaf- mutism over 
the province generally. It is unduly enhanced by 
excessive proportions in two of the natural divisions 
of the province. It is the resultant of proportions so widely divergent as 45, 33 
and 43 per hundred thousand for the -districts of the Central Basin, the Deltaic 

Plains and the Coast Ranges res- 
pectively, on the one hand, and 234 
and 209 for the two remaining 
natural divisions, on the other. 
Omitting the intervening year 1901 
it is seen that for the two main 
natural divisions of the province 
the Central Basin and the Deltaic 
Plains, the proportions have dimi- 
nished for both males and females. 
In the districts of the Coast Ranges there has been a minor increase of one 
point for each sex. The increase of proportions for the province is due to the 

two remaining divisions, the 
Specially Administered Terri- 
tories being brought into the 
census area, and the census 
operations in the Northern 
Hill Districts being extended 
to include those regions where 
deaf-mutism is markedly pre- 
valent. There has therefore 
been no increase of deaf- 
mutism within the province, 
the high proportions in com- 
parison with previous years being due to the facts that the records of infirmities 
for 1891 and 1911 are for different areas and that the added areas have no simil- 
arity of conditions with those previously included. 


Comparison of deaf-mutism per 100,000 population for iSgi and igtl. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

ign. 

iSgi. 

1901. 

1S91. 


Province 

39 

29 

32 

23 

Central Basin 

2 5 

33 

20 

31 

Deltaic Plains 

20 

23 

‘3 

17 

Northern Hill Districts 

122 

35 

1 12 

3 2 

Coast Ranges 

27 

26 

l 6 

15 

Specially Administered 

108 


ior 

Territories. 

- 





Deaf-mutism per 100,000 population by Natural Divisions 191 1« 

Division. 

Males. 

Females* 

Total. 

Province 

39 

32 

71 

Central Basin 

25 

20 

45 

Deltaic Plains 

20 

13 

33 

Northern Hill Districts... 

122 

1 1 2 

334 

Coast Ranges 

27 

16 

43 

Specially Administered 
Territories. 

loS 

IOI 

209 


Deaf-mutes (Actual numbers). 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1391 

2,150 

1.754 

1901 

1,731 

1,1 12 

IQ I I 

4.731 

3.333 


243. Local distribution of deaf-mutism. — The most noticeable feature 
of the map shewing the distribution of deaf-mutism over the province is the fringe 

of districts of high prevalence around 

its northern 


I’.-opcr'.icaj of deaf-mutes per loo .coo in district of 
prevalence. 


jrcatcst 


O'..: 


Chin i lilts 

Northern Shan States 

BSun-.a 

M/.tVy ina 


Total. 

j Males. 

1 

401 ! 

'-23 

330 j 

177 

474 ! 

236 i 

474 ! 

271 : 

the infirmity 


Females. 


I 7 S 

‘73 

’3S 

203 


*£>* - 
borders. 


There is a 

straggling continuation of moderate 
prevalence through the Pakokku, 
Minbu, and Sandoway districts due to 
the southern extension of the Chins, 
and a rather high proportion in Tavoy. 
The remaining districts have a propor- 
tion of deaf-mutism of less than 50 per 
hundred thousand of the population, 
is most prevalent are Bhamo, Myitkyina, the 
An examination was made of the sorting 


I he districts where 

Ch;a Hills ar.d the Northern Shan States, 
registers to see if the areas of greatest prevalence of deaf-mutism could be still further 
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localised. In Bhamo it was found to be most prevalent in the Shwegu Kachin 
Hills with a percentage of 7*05 (3 4S males and 3*57 females) of the total popula- 
tion affected. In Myitkyina it was found to be most prevalent in the Sadon 
and Sima Kachin Hills. In the Northern Shan States, it was traced to six Kachin 
Circles and two Shan Circles of the North Ilsenwi States and in the Chin Hills 
it was most prevalent in the Falam Subdivision. In view of this localisation an 
attempt was made to see if it was possible to arrive at any conclusions similar 
to those suggested in paragraph 247 of the India Census Report for 1901 as 
follows: — 

“ '1 he connection of deaf-mutism with cretinism and goitre lias already been noticed, and 
all these maladies have been assigned, with apparent reason, to tiie injurious properties of 
the water 
of certain 
rivers, espe- 
cially those 
which flow 
from the 
Himalayas, 
such as the 
Clicuab, the 
Gandak and 
the Makhna. 

This aspect 
of the sub- 
ject has 

been inves- 
tigated with 
some fulness 
in the 

Bengal Cen- 
sus Report 
and ii has 
been shown 
that, in the 
districts 
where deaf- 
dumbness is 
most preia- 
leut, it 

haunts the 
banks of the 
Burlii Gan- 
dak, the 

D h a n null 
and the Bng- 
inati, and 
that it rapid- 
ly diminish- 
es as the 
d istance 
from these 
rivers in- 
creases. Mr. 

Burnin the 
United Pro- 
vinces points out that the infirmity is chiefly found on the new alluvium deposited by the 
Ghagra, Gandak and Rapti, i.e., presumably in the tracts where the supply is obtained from 
these rivers. In Burma and Assam the hilly country has a higher ratio of deaf-dumbness 
than the open lowlands, but the reports do not show whether it is diffused evenly throughout 
the hills or is confined mainly to' the river valleys that intersect them. In Madras it is said 
tiiat no connection is apparent between mountainous tracts and this infirmity and that no 
correlation can be traced between it and locality. It is possible that the. failure may be due 
to tile district having been taken as the unit of comparison, and that if the ratios for smaller 
areas were examined, the influence of certain localities or sources of water-supply mi^ht 
be established." 0 

244. Association of deaf-mutism with cretinism and goitre. — As 
regards the connection of deaf-mutism with cretinism and goitre in the localised 
areas where the former is most prevalent, Mr. W. A. Hertz, C.S.I., Deputy 
Commissioner, Myitkyina, writes : — 

“ All these diseases may be connected in some way as it is rare to see a cretin or deaf- 
mute who is not also suffering from goitre. The people themselves are unable to ascribe 
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any reason for the prevalence of these diseases except as regards goitre, which they put 
down to the white salt they have been able to obtain since the taking over of the country by 
Government. This however is absurd. I also can advance no theory regarding the preval- 
ence of goitre, except the commonly accepted one that it is prevalent in all “mountainous 
countries and is due to some substance in solution in drinking water. It may be aggravated 
by the Kachin custom of consuming large quantities of lime m powdered form. Their habit 
of carrying heavy loads suspended by a band round the forehead may, by throwing an 
undue strain on the muscles of the neck, increase the growth among those who have already 
contracted the disease. I have also heard that there are more goitrous people in villages 
that see little of the sun than in villages that are better situated in this respect. ” 

Captain J. D. Prothero, Superintendent of the Chin Hills, states- that there 
is no doubt that deaf-mutism is often connected with goitre and cretinism, but the 
following extract from his report shews that goitre is also even more closely con- 
nected with insanity : — 

“The amount of goitre in the district especially in parts of the Haka subdivision has 
increased very much in the last twenty years and I should say that two out of every three 
idiots are afflicted with goitre. ” 

In the Northern Shan States, Mr. H. Thornton, C.S., writing of the circles 
in which deaf-mutism was found to be most prevalent, states : — 

“ There is little goitre among the inhabitants of the valley but the hill villages of the 
Hsanghkehpong and of Se-u. are full of cases and in these villages the people probably 
drink the water of the small hill streams. The Mongwun circle and the Hsaikao circle are 
also drained by feeders of the Namtu and goitre is very prevalent there also. The Mong 
Htam, Mong Si, and Kangmong circles are drained by the Nam Nim which enters the 
Salween near the Kunlon ferry. These circles are full of goitre. Kangmong, where the 
people are especially poor, is particularly so. The Mong Ya circle is drained by the Nam 
Mwe which flows into the Salween. Goitre is also very noticeable here.” 

In the Bhamo District deaf-mutism was associated with lunacy rather _than 
with goitre, but one case is mentioned in which amongst a family containing 
cases of exophthalmic goitre and cretinism, one member was found to be a deaf- 
mute. From these reports there can be but little doubt that the same causes 
which produce an excessive proportion of deaf-mutes in any locality also tend to 
produce an abnormal amount of goitre and cretinism. 


245. Association of deaf-mutism, cretinism and goitre with water- 
supply. — The association of these diseases with the water of certain rivers is 
not quite so certain. In the Myilkyina District goitre is associated with the drink- 
ing water and with the consumption of powdered lime by the Kachins. The 
three diseases are also reported to be more common among the Kachins, the 
Tsis, the Lashis and the Marus, who inhabit the lower valleys, than .among the 
Lisus or Yawyins who live at a higher elevation. But although the question was 
definitely asked, there is nothing to shew any association with the course of any 
particular river. The depth of the valley of residence and the degree of impreg- 
nation of the drinking water with foreign matter appear to be the principal causes 
to which the diseases are attributed. The Superintendent, Chin Hills, directly 
negatives the suggestion that deaf-mutism might follow the course of certain 
rivers. The Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo, states that there does not seem to be 
any association with any particular river. The Superintendent, Northern Shan 
States, finds that the circles in which deaf-mutism is most prevalent are drained 
by the Namtu, Nam Nim and the Nam Mwe Rivers. In the valleys of the two 
latter rivers, goitre is very noticeable. In the case of the Namtu, goitre is scarce 
in the broad valley of the main stream, where owing to the foulness of the water 

the villagers use water from wells ; but it is 

prevalent in the high villages where water is 
taken from the hill streams feeding the main 
river. Thus while it is obvious that the series 
of diseases is intimately connected with the 
local water-supply, it is only in the Northern 
Shan States that they can be traced to the use 
of water from any particular streams. 

246. Age and sex distribution of 
deaf-mutism. — As in the case of leprosy, 
the proportion of deaf-mutism among females 


Dcaf-mutsim by decennial age periods per 
100,000 of the population. 


' 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

\ 

f 

O IO 1 

S 7 

65 

*5- 

10 — 20 ; 

223 

1S0 

403 

20—30 

3 X 0 

194 

404 

30—40 

139 

134 

373 

40 — 30 

120 

lI 5 

3 35 

50—60 

125 

“3 

23s 

j 60 and over 

! 

Sx 

53 

134 


remains below that of males throughout the entire series of 


age 


periods, 


whereas for insanity and blindness the proportions for females after a certain age 
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rise above those for males. The lower proportion among females in the case of 
ileaf-mutism is probably a genuine phenomenon, whereas the low proportion of 
female lepers is probably 
due to concealment. In 
contradistinction to the 
infirmities of insanity and 
leprosy which attain their 
maximum proportions in 
the later period of middle 
age, and with bliodness 
which attains its maximum 
in old age, deaf-mutism 
attains its maximum 
during earlv life. Among 
males its maximum is 
reached during the age 
period 10 to 20 when 223 
per hundred thousand of 
the total population are 
afflicted. Among females it does rot attain its maximum till the period 
20 to 30 when there are 194 female deaf-mutes per hundred thousand of the 
population. The joint proportions are approximately the same for the two age 
periods, being 403 and 404 per hundred thousand from 10 to 20 and from 20 
10 30 respectively. From this later age period the proportions decline with 
advancing age, a slight contrary movement being apparent among the males at 
the age period 50 to 60. The conclusion to be drawn from the decline is that 
the mortality among deafmutes is greater than the mortality among the general 
population, the survivors forming a decreasing proportion of the population at the 
later ages. 


Diagram showing deaf-mutism hy agb periods per 100,000 
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247. Racial proportions of deaf-mutism.— The prevalence of deaf- 
mutism among the Kachins is so markedly in excess of that of any other race in 
tile province that it would seem to be a 
peculiarly racial infirmity. It is however 
undoubted that social practices and locality 
have considerable influence quite apart from 
race. The localities in which the Kachins 
dwell, the valleys and the steep hillsides of 
the northern and north-eastern frontier 
of tlie province, contain all the conditions 
favouring the prevalence of this and other 
cognate diseases. Apart from locality, 
mention has already been made of the 
Kachin practice of consuming large quan- 
tities of lime in powdered form. But it is 
to the sexual and marital customs of the 
Kachins that local officers attribute their 
liability to this and to kindred diseases. 

Mr. Lewisohn, Deputy Commissioner, 

Bhamo, states that the only theory he can 

advance is that deaf-mutism may be due to excessive interbreeding, which is very 
common because of the smallness of the ordinary Kachin village and its distance 
from other villages. Mr. Hertz, Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina, is of a 
similar opinion as will be seen from the following extract from his report on the 
subject. 


Racial proj-ortioni 

of deaf-mutism per 100,000 of the 
jopulation. j 

Pace. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kachin 

1. 00s 

517 

4S7 

Kadu 

2[>5 ■ 

I3 5 

170 

Chin 

252 1 

•4-1 

hi j 

Wa-Palaung . 

2t 5 ' 

97 

1 is 1 

Shan 

i5° 

79 

71 

Chinese 

148 

75 

73 

Intha 

So j 

44 

36 

Dan 11 

79 ' 

49 

30 

Caunglhu 

5 1 ? , 

14 

4-5 

Burmese 

£o i 

27 

23 

Karen 

40 i 

25 

15 

Talaing 

35 1 

24 

11 ! 

Taungyo 

3 ° 

15 

J 5 ! 

Arakanese .. 

29 } 

1 1 

16 

*3 I 

1 


*• As regards the two latter diseases (cretinism and deaf-mutism) I am inclined to 
thiuk that hereditary causes have a great deal to do with their prevalence. By the rule.3 
of morality in force among the Kachins great freedom is allowed before marriage to the 
young cf both sexes, and they may consort more or less as they please, as long as they 
avoid the forbidden degrees of consanguinity. These degrees do not however forbid tee 
consorting of a man with the daughter of his mother’s brother, so that the marriage of first 
cousins is possible. The result is that boys and girls indulge in sexual in ter coarse as soon 
a 3 they obtain puberty, and, the birth of a bastard throwing no blot on the r.oo-raJ oharansr 
cf the Woman, a large percentage of children are born of immature par eats, oyio taeanseihas 
may have been the issue of the same kind of union.” 
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In the same connection Mr. Thornton, Superintendent, Northern Shan 
States, reports concerning the circles of high prevalence of deaf-mutism : — 

“ In all these circles Kachins, Shans, Palaungs, Chinese and Lishaws appear to suffer 
equally from goitre, though the Kachins are the more degraded as might be expected from the 
greater immorality, or rather want of morality, among the Kachin women before marriage.” 

Thus the extremely lax morality of the Kachins, although perhaps not the 
primary cause of the remarkable proportion of deaf-mutism among them appears 
to be a contributory cause and to lead to a generally low standard of general 
health, which readily develops into deaf-mutism and other cognate diseases in a. 
favourable environment. The Kadus are a small community which from their 
insignificance managed to evade special enquiry in this respect. They are a 
hybrid race having both Chins and Kachins among their progenitors. It does 
not seem to be an accident that they are placed between these two races in the 
order ohprevalence of this infirmity. Among the Chins, deaf-mutism is associated 
by the local authorities with insanity and both are in turn considered to be the 
result of interbreeding. The high proportions of deaf-mutism among the Was^ 
the Palaungs, the Shans and the Chinese may be considered in connection with 
Mr. Thornton’s report that in certain circles Kachins, Shans, Palaungs, Chinese 
and Lishaws appear to suffer equally from goitre. This suggests that goitre and 
consequently the deaf-mutism with which it is associated is a question of locality 
rather than of race. 


BLINDNESS. 


Blindness (Actual Numbers). 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

(Sgt 

6,681 

3,553 

1901 

5.556 

5.966 

191 I 

8.066 

8,869 


Blindness per 100,000 population by Natural Divisions 1911 

Divisions . 

Males. 

Females.. 

Province 

67 

73 

Central Basin 

91 

1 12 

Deltaic Plains 

37 

3 l 

Northern Hill Districts 

105 

112 

Coast Ranges 

Specially Administered 

l !0S 

20 

Territories. 

127 


248. Blindness. — The numbers suffering from blindness in, common with 
those of the remaining infirmitios recorded, shew a considerable increase over the 

figures for tgoi, and a less marked increase, over the 
figures for 1891. The difference between the figures 
for igor and jgn is not evenly distributed through- 
out the province, being marked in the Northern Hill 
Districts and the Specially Administered Territories, 
and much less distinct in the remaining three natural 
divisions of the province. In 1901 Mr. Lowis drew 
special attention to the fact that the ratios of blindness for each sex in the Upper 
Burma dry division (corresponding with the Central Basin) were much greater 

than in the Upper Burma wet division 
(corresponding with the Northern Hill 
Districts and the Specially Administered 
Territories'. But for the current census 
the ratios are reversed. The amount of 
blindness per hundred thousand of the 
population is 203 in the Central Basin 
against 217 in the Northern Hill Districts 
and 235 in the Specially Administered 
Territories. This reversal is due to the 
fact that infirmities in 1901 were not fully recorded in the Northern Hill Districts and 
the Specially Administered Territories. The records for the current census do not 

appear to substantiate the conclusions 

previously drawn as to the predominating 
influence of the dryness of the district 
and the glare of the sun, on the amount of 
blindness. It is true that the drier 
districts of the Central Basin have much 
higher proportions of blindness than those 
of the Deltaic Plains or the Coast 
Ranges with- their abundant rainfall. 
But these in their turn are exceeded by 
the proportions for the Northern Hill 
Districts and the Specially Administered Territories, with distinctly higher rainfalls 
than are experienced in the Central Basin. Mr. Lowis mentions two main causes of 
blindness in Burma, the glare of the sun, and small-pox. To these, a third 
ophthalmia, should be added. To a resident of Lower Burma, the prevalence of 
this disease in the dry zone districts of Upper Burma is most noticeable. It is to 
this cause that the higher proportion of blindness in the Northern Hill Districts 
and Specially Administered Territories is probably due. 


population. 

Division. 


1911 . 

L 1901 

Province 


140 

112 

Central Basin 


503 

197 

Deltaic Plains 


68 

59 

Northern Hill Districts 


2(7 

138 

Coast Ranges 


48 

; 32 

Specially Administered 
Territories. 

1 

235 

j 
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249. Local distribution of blindness. — The appearance of the map 
designed to show the prevalence of blindness suggests that there are three zones 
of differing intensity tunning generally parallel with the coast line. The lowest 
proportion of blindness is to be found in the coast and delta districts, where the 
proportion is less than too per hundred thousand inhabitants generally, falling to 

less than ~ 

per hundred Mac suowinc 

thousand on 
the Andean 
and Tenas- 
serim coasts. 

The interme- 
diate zone is a 
diagonal stre- 
tch of country 
of fairly uni- 
form breadth 
extending 
from the Chiu 
Hills in the 
north-west to 
the Toungco 
district in the 
so u t h-e a s t. 

In this the 
proportion of 
blindness lies 
between 1 00 
and 200 per 
hundred thou- 
sand, the sin- 
gle exception 
being Minbu 
which just sli- 
ghtly exceeds 
the upper limit 
with a propor- 
tion of 202 per 
hundred thou- 
sand. The 

third zone in- 
cludes the ' — 

remaining portion of the province, three districts only, Myitkyina, Bhamoandthe 
Ruby Mines, failing below the proportion of blindness of 200 per hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants. ' It is not suggested thaL the general direction of the zones, with 
their lines of demarcation parallel with the sea coast, is anything more than a 
coincidence, but it affords the best method of explaining the general distribution 
of the prevalence of blindness over the province. In particular it brings to notice 
the striking fact that the districts of Pakokku, Myingyan and Magwe in the 
heart of the dry zone of the province do not constitute the region of maximum 
intensity. 

250. Age and sex distribution of blindness. — Of the four infirmities 
recorded, blindness is the only one in which women are afflicted to a greater 
extent than men. An analysis by age periods 
suggests that in the earlier ages males suffer more 
from this infirmity than females ; but at about thirty 
years of age the proportion of blind females to the 
total population becomes greater than that of males, 
and continues throughout all succeeding age 
periods at an increasingly high level. It is probable 
that the large amount of time spent by women 
in domestic labour, in dark and badly ventilated 
houses, with a smoke-laden atmosphere, 
is the cause of their increasing propensity to blindness at the higher 


Blindness by decennial age periods per 
100,000 of the population. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0— to 

55 

43 

10 — 20 

133 

lot 

20—30 

173 

166 

30-4° 

212 

232 

40 — 50 

392 

410 

-So — 60 

701 

s6 2 

60 nnd over ... 

727 

969 
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ages, It is natural that the age distribution of blindness should differ greatly from 
that of the other recorded infirmities. Congenital deaf-mutism is essentially an 
affliction of the earlier periods of life. The large i.nortality among the leprous and 
the insane, prevent a large proportion of the persons suffering from these infirmities 
from attaining an 
advanced age. But 
blindness is an 
infliction pecu- 
liarly affecting old 
age. The marginal 
diagram indicates 
that among both 
males and females 
it advances with 
increasing age from 
infancy till the age 
of thirty at but a 
moderate rate. Be- 
tween thirty and 
forty there is a 
marked increase in 
the proportions for 
both sexes. The 
increase becomes 
still more rapid 
between the ages of 
fifty and sixty. At 
sixty the increase 
in the proportions 
begins to moderate, 
the mortality among 
the blind over sixty 
years of age almost 
balancing the num- 
ber of persons on 
whom the affliction 
falls. 


251. Racial proportions of blindness. — The marginal statement gives 
in order of prevalence the proportions of blindness recorded among the more import- 
ant races of the province. The Chins 
so pre-eminent in the remaining infirmities 
have a low proportion of blindness. The 
Kadus are a hybrid community of 
11,196 persons only, and their high pro- 
portions are calculated from a recorded 
affliction of 27 males and 33 females only. 
The prevalence of blindness among the 
Shans, the Kachins, the Wa-Palaungs 
and the Danus suggests that the influence 
of the glare of the sun in the dry zone is 
not the pre-potent cause of a high ratio of 
blindness. Among the Inthas it is possible 
that the glare of the sun or the water is a 
cause of a high prevalence of blindness 
among a race of lake-dwellers. 

LEPROSY. 

252. Leprosy. — The actual number of lepers, as in the case of the sufferers 
from other infirmities, is' considerably greater than in 1901, and but moderately 
greater than in 1891, The proportion of lepers to the total population is however 
much smaller than in 1891, as will be seen by a reference to the marginal state- 
ment and diagram illustrating paragraph 233 above. Omitting the enumeration 
for 1901, for which the figures were unduly depressed, there has been a decrease 


Racial proportion of blindness per 100,000 of tbc j 
population. 


Race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kadu 


536 

241 

2 95 

Shan 


305 

I5 2 

■53 

Intha 


245 

97 

148 

Kacliin 


234 

1 39 

95 

Wa-Palaung 


rg6 

9t 

I0 5 

Danu 


igi 

82 

1 og 

Burmese 

... 

tS3 

75 

78 

Taungyo 

• • • 

127 

56 

7 1 

Taungthu 

... 

97 

26 

7i 

Chin 


88 

44 

44 

Chinese 


4S 

28 

20 

Karen 


43 

21 

22 

Tala in g 


34 

22 

12 

Arakancse 


30 

1 _ 

10 
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Leprosy (Actual Numbers). 

Year. 

Males, 

Females. 

1891' 
190 1 
1911 

4.543 

-2,940 

4,842 

1,921 

1.25° 

2,196 


Leprosy per 100,000 population by Natural 
Divisions 1911. 

Divisions, 

Males. 

Females. 

Province 

40 

18 

Central Basin .. 

47 

24 

Deltaic Plains . 

41 

14 

Northern Hill 

36 

21 

Districts. 



Coast Ranges ... 

l6 

7 

Specially Adminis- 

44 

27 

tered Territories. 


— 


Map showing the proportions of leprosy per 100,000 population, 


in the proportion of lepers since 1891 from 87 (61 males and 2 6 females) to 
58 (40 males and 18 females) per hundred thousand of the population. There 
is a greater uniformity in the distribution of this disease over the various divisions 
of the province than is to be found for the remaining 
infirmities. But if individual districts are considered, 
the proportions have an extremely wide range of 
variation, from 6 per hundred thousand in the 
Sandoway District to 198 per hundred thousand in 
the Northern Arakan District of the same natural 
division. The general distribution of leprosy by 
districts appears to follow no ascertainable rule. 

The most marked characteristic of the map showing the distribution of leprosy 
is the low proportion of the five sea-coast districts Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Sando- 
way, Tavoy and Mergui. This would appear 

to effectively dispose of the theory of 
Dr. Hutchinson that leprosy is caused by a 
bacillus introduced into the stomach by 
means of badly cured fish eaten in a state of 
partial decomposition and not sufficiently 
cooked. Dr. Hutchinson himself however 
anticipated the possibility of such conclusions 
being drawn and contended that as a very 
smalt quantity of tainted fish may suffice to 

introduce the bacillus and as a long period ^ , . 

is necessary before its results will be observed, it is not surprising that m India 
leprosy is often found in regions at a distance from rivers and seas and where 

comparatively 
little fish is 
consumed. 

The compara- 
tive absence of 
leprosy _ in 
coast districts 
would appear 
to be a 
stronger argu- 
ment against 
the theory, than 
its presence in 
regions remote 
from seas and 
rivers. How- 
ever the theory 
has not yet 

succeeded in 
receiving ge- 
neral accepta- 
tion. Apart 
from the com- 
parative im- 
munity of the 
coast districts 
from leprosy 
no rule for its 
general distri- 
bution by loca- 
lity can be for- 
mulated. It 
cannot be said 
to bemore pre- 
valent in wet 
districts than 
' in dry districts 

or vice versa, nor dess -f cxrcre; the country or 
appear to have any arse: on the prevail- '' 
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253.. Sex and age distribution ofleprosy .—A reference to the diagram 
illustrating paragraph 233 above will indicate that the excess of males afflicted is 
greater, in the case of leprosy than in any of the remaining infirmities recorded. 
There does not appear to be any d priori reason why males should suffer more than 
women from leprosy, and it is highly probable that the concealment of this disease 

among females is one cause 
of the low proportion of 
female • leprosy recorded. 
The disease is so abhorred 
that it is concealed as long 
aspossible, and both the 
motives for, and the possi- 
bilities of, concealment are 
greater for women than for 
men. Up till the age of fifty, 
the proportions of leprosy 
among males increase with 
each succeeding age period, 
more rapidly than they, 
increase among females. 
The proportions attain a 
maximum among males at 
the age period 40 to 50, when there are 317 males per hundred thousand of the 
total population afflicted with this disease. They do not attain their maximum 

among women till the age period 50 to 60, when 
there are 176 female lepers per hundred thousand 
of the population. The proportions commence to 
decline earlier in the case of males and after the 
age period 50 and 6o, the decline for males is more 
rapid than for females. The fact that the curves 
illustrating the respective proportions of male and 
female leprosy tend to approach each other at 
advanced age, indicates that there is concealment 
of the disease among women during the earlier and 
middle periods of life, but that as old age 
approaches the necessity for concealment is no longer felt. 

254. Racial proportions of leprosy. — It is noticeable that the Kadus, 
the Chins, and the Inthas occupy the first positions in the marginal statement 

shewing the order of prevalence of 

I Racial proportions of leprosy per 100,000 oE the population leprosy. These three races also shew 

' an unenviable pre-eminence in the 
remaining infirmities recorded. The 
Kachins, who are high up in the scale 
for the remaining infirmities, do not 
appear to be afflicted with leprosy to 
any great extent. The Taungyos of the 
Shan States and the Shans themselves 
are the only other races having propor- 
tions of persons afflicted with leprosy 
higher than those of the Burmese or of 
the province as a whole. The high 
degree of prevalence of leprosy among 
the Inthas a tribe of lake dwellers of. 
Burmese race, seems to support the 
theory of Dr, Hutchinson that leprosy is caused by the consumption of partly 
cooked and badly cured fish 

255. Institutions for the treatment of Leprosy. — The results of the 
latest researches, into the causes and methods of treatment ofleprosy are contained 
in a statement issued by the British and Colonial delegates to the International 
Conference on Leprosy at Bergen in 1909, to the following effect : — 

“(1.) Leprosy is spread by direct and indirect contagion from persons suffering from, 
the. disease. The. possibility that indirect contagion may be effected by fleas, 
bugs, lice, the itch parasite, etc,, has to be borne in mind. Leprosy is most 
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Total. 

Males 

Females- 

Kadu 

304 

179 

1 25 

•Intha 

231 

155 

76 

; ,Chin 

124 

90 

34 

jTaungyo 

122 

76 

46 

Shan ... 

81 

43 

38 

^Burmese 

67 

46 

21 

■Karen 

4 f 

3 1 

IO 

;Kachin 

37 

22 

15 

Chinese 

32 

3 1 

I 

Taking 

27 

21 

l6 

Wa-Palaung ... 

27 

13 

4 

Taungthu 

23 

18 

S 

Danu 

IS 

8 

7 

Arakanese 

6 

2 
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Leprosy by decennial age periods per 
loo.ooo of the population. 
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0 — ro 

7 

5 

10—20 

84 

49 

20 — 30 

i 94 

96 

30—40 

288 

117 

40—50 

3*7 
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50 — 60 
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I76 

60 and over ... 

Il6 

64 


D.IAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE PROPORTION OP LEPERS PER 100,000 
OF THE POPULATION 11V AGE PERIODS. 
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prevalent under conditions of personal and domestic uncleanliness and over- 
crowding, especially where there is close and protracted association between the 
leprous and non-leprous. 

(2) Leprosy is not due to the eating of any particular food, such as fish. 

(3) There is no evidence that leprosy is hereditary; the occurrence of several cases in 

a single family is due to contagion. 

(4) In leprosy an interval of years may elapse between infection and the first recog- 
nised appearance of disease. It is a disease of long duration, though some of 
its symptoms may be quiescent for a considerable period and then recur. 

(5) The danger of infection from leprous persons is greater when there is discharge 

from mucous membranes or from ulcerated surfaces. 

(6) Compulsory notification of every case of leprosy should be enforced. 

(7) The most important administrative measure is to separate the leprous from the 

non-leprous by segregation in settlements or asylums. 

(S) In settlements, home life may be permitted under regulation by the responsible 
authorities. 

(9) The preceding recommendations, if carried out will p'rovide the most 'efficient 
means of mitigating the leper's suffering and of assisting in his recovery, and at 
the same time will produce a reduction and ultimate extinction of the disease. 

It is therefore of importance to ascertain the extent to which segregation, describ- 
ed as the most important administrative measure in connection with the treatment 
of leprosy has been effected. 

There are four institutions for the treatment of leprosy in the province of Burma 
as follows : — ■ 

(i) St. John’s Leper Asylum, Mandalay, administered by the Catholic 

Mission in Upper Burma. It maintains an average of 230 inmates 
daily. 

(ii) The Home for Lepers, Mandalay, founded in 1890 by the “ Mission to 

Lepers in India and the East”, and managed by the English 
Wesleyan Mission. It maintains a daily average of about 160 in- 
mates. 

(iii) Kemmendaing Leper Asylum, Rangoon, founded by the Catholic 
Mission in Southern Burma, and managed by the Sisters Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary. It has accommodation for over 100 inmates. 

(iv) Moulmein Leper Asylum, founded in 1899 by the American Baptist 
Mission. It has accommodation for 50 inmates. 

These have been assisted by contributions from Government and local funds' to 
the following extent during the past decade : — 


Asylum. 

Station. 

Maintenance 
of lepers* 

Salaries. 

Building. 

St. John’s Leper Asylum 

Mandalay 

Rs. A. P. 
9S,93o 15 11 

Rs. A. P. 
24,360 0 0 

Rs. A. p. 
34,877 10 0 

Home for Lepers 

Mandalay 

7445S 2 6 

... 

4,000 0 0 

j Kemmendaing Leper Asylum 

Rangoon ., 

53,149 0 0 

17,140 0 0 

35,425 0 0 

1 Leper Asylum 

Moulmein 

5,264 0 ° 

828 0 0 

500 0 0 


It will be seen that the asylum accommodation is sufficient for about 540 patients 
only, whereas the total number of sufferers in the province is 7,038. Less than 
8 per cent, of the lepers in the province can be segregated with the existing 
accommodation. 
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Subsidiary Fable I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 



Insane. 

Deal 

District and Natural Division. 

Male. 

Female. 

mmm\ 


1911 

If )01 

1891 

1 SS 1 

1911 j 

i 

1 ‘JOl 

1891 

1 S3 1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

t S 3 1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Provinco 

43 

31 

51 

68 

36 

23 

41 

44 

39 

17 

29 

• 42 

/. Central Basin .. 

32 

34 

60 

08 

20 

32 ' 

60 

63 

26 

10 

33 

40 

Prome 

39 

•33 

45 

71 

20 

19 

3i 

56 

20 

10 

31 

40 

Thayetmyo ... ... 

4i 

32 

44 

62 

23 

23 

3! 

48 

27 

7 

10 

40 

Pak 6 kku 

33 

48 

59 


35 

50 

06 


46 

44 

50 

... 

Minbu 

64 

44 | 

75 


34 

4 1 

IOI 

it* 

23 

27 

44 

HI 

Magwc 

23 

4 1 

63 

... 

19 

42 

72 


26 

3° 

37 


Mandalay 

35 

26 » 

62 


35 

2 2 

54 


IS 

9 

34 


Slvwebo 

22 

26 1 

07 

... 

33 

24 

4l 


27 

19 

14 


Sagaing 

37 

40 ; 

Co 


4 1 

42 

77 


25 

16 

33 


Lower Chindwin ... 

3° 

28 

80 

... 

32 

28 

So 


26 

20 

42 


Kyauksb 

H 

37 | 

61 


46 

23 

54 


- 21 

12 

28 

... 

Mciktila 

23 

19 | 

55 

... ^ 

27 

24 

61 



10 

29 


Yam&thin 

20 

26 » 

53 


23 

27 

55 


26 

14 

28 

III 

Myingyan 

16 

37 j 

47 


19 

39 

62 

... 

19 

25 

39 

... 

II. Deltaio Clains ... 

33 

32 

46 

57 

17 

12 

21 

35 

20 

12 

23 

36 

Rangoon 

i6t 

i53 

•4 l 

14 S 

33 

27 

15 

38 

14 

9 

10 

23 

Hanthawaddy 

22 

20 

21 

62 

>5 

10 

9 

4o 

25 

11 

14 

42 

Tharrawaddy' 

17 

24 

5* 

42 

l6 

I I 

28 

27 

17 

n 

30 

34 

Pegu 

24 

II 

45 

... 

l6 

6 

■7 

... 

14 

9 

25 

in 

Bassein 

2 I 

20 

49 

87 

14 

9 

26 

59 

12 

12 

32 

45 

Henzada 

26 

32 

33 

37 

n 

17 

=3 

3° 

23 

l6 

17 

33 

Myaungmya 

20 

24 


... 

10 

10 

| 36 
17 

... 

14 

15 

I 43 

18 

..I 

Ma-ubin 

Pyapfin 

That6n 

27 

17 

23 

} 51 

S 

1 51 

3° 

... 

44 

1 3 3 

1 10 

18 

1 18 

6 

24 

3 2 
26 
24 

} 31 

8 

... 

24 

Toungoo 

30 

30 

34 

20 

23 

*3 

22 

j 

22 

32 

14 

28 

49 

III. Northern HU! Districts 

65 

34 

38 

• • 

68 

37 

| 30 


122 

37 

35 

• • 

Bhamo 

3 6 

23 

45 

• • • 

54 

20 

! 48 


236 

74 

33 

••• 

Myitkyina 

92 

18 

... 

... 

74 

23 

... 

... 

271 

13 

... 

... 

Katha 

35 

3° 

24 


3S 

28 

<22 

1 

• •• 

30 

23 

25 

••• 

Ruby Mines ... 

70 

lS 

18 

... 

69 

7 

1 21 

it. 

48 

l8 

33 

... 

Upper Chindwin 

IOI 

<53 

5= 

... 

I 10 

80 

56 

... 

125 

5 s 

48 


IV. Coast Ranges 

38 

25 

52 

80 

28 

14 

1 35 

66 

27 

11 

26 

63 

Akyab - 

43 

28 

53 

79 

31 

15 

37 

45 

! 25 

l6 

33 

45 

Northern Arakan 

58 

126 

130 

55 

72 

73 

55 

76 

18 

24 

*4 


Kyaukpyu 

51 

32 

: 58 

121 

3 1 

1 19 

35 

60 

27 

10 

13 


Sandoway 

37 

29 

54 

107 

27 

l6 

38 

75 

33 

II 

35 

5 r 

Salween 

3° 

5 

29 

100 

3° 

5 

5i 

77 

o 2 

II 

45 

70 

Amherst 

26 

17 

55 

92 

29 

7 

! 32 

65 

24 

7 

25 

77 

Tavoy 

39 

12 

37 

tio 

37 

13 

20 

5i 

41 

4 

23 


Mergui 

30 

17 

43 

80 

18 

8 

35 

5S 

30 

9 

23 

33 

V. Specially Adininis - 

102 

27 

.. 


105 

27 

... 

... 

108 

10 

... " 

... 

tered Territories. 













Northern Shan States 

82 

22 


... 

75 

25 

... 

... 

177 

39 

... 

M* 

Southern Shan States 

47 

13 

... 

... 

53 

13 

... 

... 

5S 

9 

... 


Chin Hills 

593 

180 

... 


619 

170 



223 

45 


• I. 


Notjj — ( i) The corrected proportions of insane for Rangoon for 191 1 after deducting the number of insane in the 
Asylum born outside Rangoon are Males 25, Females 11. 
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of the population at each 0} the last four Censuses. 


Mute. 




Blind. 







Leper. 




Female. 

Male. 


Female. 



Male. 


Females. 

igtl 

1<>» ' 


iS3i 

ton. 

1 

1901 

iSgt 

iS3i 

t<)lt 

1^)01 

lS<)t 

1SS1 

ion 

I^Ql 

iSoi 

1SS1 

1911 



1SS1 

14 

’5 ; 

. 

to 

17 

■s : 

>7 

20 

Jt 

** 

23 

-4 

is 

26 

V 

23 

El 

30 

3> 

32 

33 

; 32 

i 

11 

23 

24 

j 

G7 ; 

54 

89 

88 

73 

58 

113 

83 

40 

29 

G1 

58 

18 

12 

26 

16 

' 20 

15 

31 

24 

01 

S3 

134 

//5 

112 

103 

190 

151 

47 

39 

72 

48 

24 

10 

37 

15 

! 10 

$ 

26 

74 

24 

5 s 

79 

i*5 

55 

47 

95 

146 

34 

3S 

44 

45 

>4 

t 1 

12 

14 

>7 

7 

‘7 


7 U 

;>> 

53 

!> 4 

7 > 

63 

9 1 

150 

47 

24 

5* 

48 

>5 

>4 

>5 

>7 

! 40 

30 

43 


9> 

128 

>56 


to6 

>67 

:>4 


23 

3> 

56 

. a • 

>5 

>9 

3> 

• •• 

26 

>3 

37 

,,, 

83 

S'? 

>57 

• •• 

< >4 

> *3 

3 33 


63 

5° 

82 

... 

3° 

28 

42 

... 

iS 

30 

24 

... 

5* 

xoi 

122 


S7 

>47 

>7* 

... 

3S 

4 s 

73 


20 


35 


i4 

» 

33 


l 20 

><>3 

*®3 


*>7 

QJ 

212 

... 

77 

45 

99 

... 

45 

21 

6t 

... 

20 

9 

17 

,,, 

98 

77 

73 


>4> 

S3 

103 

... 

3> 

32 

30 

... 

iS 

>4 

16 


19 

13 

35 


*-9 

too 

I? 3 

• • • 

>74 

* >4 

:S3 

... 

92 

4) 

>>5 


58I 

29 

6l 

... 

' 32 

13 

43 

... 

>41 

>0? 

211 

• • • 

>97 

>59 

338 

... 

64 

4> 

99 


33 

20 

54 


•: >3 

16 

22 


■75 

><>3 

>34 

• • • 

>75 

95 

>44 


6l 

21 

62 


>8 

>4 

26 


i »0 

11 

33 


T J 

48 

> >5 

... 

95 

78 



30 

22 

c 5 

... 

iS 

>5 

4> 


14 

11 

20 


So 

63 

I 20 


9> 

78 

>37 

... 

33 

>9 

43 

... 

II 

10 

iS 


; >3 

22 

j 

35 


^3 

1 >3 

>53 


79 

I OX 

229 

... 

39 

70 

94 

... 

16 

28 

56 

• •• 

! 13 

<3 

17 

22 

37 

32 

. 52 

37 

3/ 

27 

49 

80 

41 

32 

87 

77 

14 

10 

/s 

18 

1 6 

4 

s 

i3 

20 

~4 

21 

77 

>4 

is 

>3 

57 

40 

35 

37 

41 

5 

s 

9 

16 

l 7 

5 

y 

. i? 

37 

43 

J 2S 

122 

30 

3* 

26 

85 

5° 


47 

1 > 3 

>7 

to 

U 

26 

It 

> ; 

24 

3u 

37 

Jj 

1 6< 

7<i 

44 

>9 

?3 

77 

23 

22 

53 

5° 

1 I 

0 

>4 

IX 

■ 9 

3 

>7 

... 

40 

37 

73 

1 ... 

30 

45 

48 

87 

53 

23 

io3 

... 

1 * 

7 

21 

... 

• to 

-1 

l6 

: 3° 

22 

>4 

i 49 

90 

20 

to 

45 

37 

33 

98 

12s 

. ^ 

v) 

-7 

33 

| >6 

s 

>3 

22 

13 

4» 

V 3 

77 

37 

33 

48 

88 

5o 

41 

5-* 

s° 

IC* 

l> 

>7 

*5 

7 

. 7 

) 


24 

3° 


•'3 

28 

) 

... 

45 

. 53 

) . 

... 

>3 

tC' 

) - 

... 

: *5 

1 10 

} ‘3 

J 

• 

37 

3° 

! 35 

r* 

... 

3o 

1 30 

1 -5 

r s 

6l 

o~ 

7> 

35 

i 61 

j>»3 

... 

* / • 

>5 

« ’3 

J ' J 

... t 

‘ >2 

’ .. n 

; 4 

II 

14 

34 

,»{? 

16 

43 

75 

P/. 

72 

3 

35 

2 5 

to 
. /. > 

iS 

5° 

-I 

5 

7 ' 

5 

1 

0 

II 1 

,?} 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the infirm. by age per io,ooo of each sex. 




60 and over 


Male. 

1911. 1901. iSgi. 


3 


Female. 


1SS1. .1911. 1901. iSgi. I 1SS1. ! 1911. 1901. 1S01. ! 1S81. 1011. 1001. iSgi 




1 25 

115 

! 63 

322 

274 

1 198 

617 

’557 

567 

1,019 

938 j 

914 

1 , 27 s 

: 

1,300 ; 

i,i 8 f 

1, 153 

M 75 

1,170 

1,285 

j 1,272 

«,299 

1,023 

' 1,004 

1,009 

1,067 ! 

! 994 

1,083 


S °3 611 

274 346 



Subsidiary Table IK — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 



a 

» 5— 30 
30 — 35 

35-30 

30-35 

35—40 

40-45 

45-50 

50—55 
55 —to 
do -r.d c'.c 


188 j. 1911. 


37 2S 29 30 31 


162 1 249 269 1 

3 I 7 1 395 362 ! 

459 472 ! '479 

550 459 439 

616 5 S 9 425 

521 474 .389 ■ 

, J- „ 

134 j 580 513 " 

I i 

5 S 6 I 594 j 5*9 • 

I 

733 H 5 i 620 1 * 


6)3 640 

822 1 864 
I9; 1 l 5 « 
455 • 3.313 


142 «4» 173 | 133 

* . t 

453 245 ; 211 180 

397 3 21 j 2 50 256 

572 375 j 285 285 

„ 511 | 422 290 

973 ! 

j 423 j 375 293 

| 54° : 476 39l 

i,i’ 3 8 | i 

i 472 ; 426 359 


I 620 I] 

: 627 

■ 115 :) 


M33 ; 


j I 3 I | 599 54 o 
1 571 ! 5 u 453 


■ 766 1 810 1 824 

1,753 i« i 

i 81* j 177 j 757 

■ ■ i 

3.139 ’4.i26 4.735;5,234 



824 880 


8S1 1,107 1,184 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per x 00,000 perso?is of each age period 
and Number of Females afflicted per 1,000 Males. 


Number afflicted per 100 , 000 . 


1 

Insane. ! Deaf-Mute. Blind. 


Number of females afflicted per 
1,000 Males. 

Insane. 

Deaf 

Mute. 

Blind. 

j 

i 

Lepers. 

10 

EBB 

. 

13 


60 and over 


129 

104 

104 1 126 


18 17, 16 1 

47 38 27 6 

77 52 43 22 

103 81 58 62 

129 94 87 86 

63 79 79 IoS 

79 98 109 136 

55 14 123 152 

57 162 172 151 

58 230 238 166 

51 291 

62 410 

81 I 33 727 I 969 I 1 16 


1,123 845 1,000 

994 719 733 

820 753 ; 770 

733 836 ' 730 

754 1 ,00 1 91 1 

698 893 

773 937 

S50 886 

707 954 

4088 . 908 

858 1,024 

933 x,359 
64 1 1,301 I 792 1,438 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population 

of fourteen selected races. 


Province... 

Burmese 

Arakanese 


Taungyo 


kachin 


Deaf-Mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers- 

Males- 

Females, 

Males* 

Females. 

- 

Males. 

Females. 


Taungthu 


Vya-Palaun 

Chinese 















































CHAPTER XI. 


Caste, Tribe and Race. 

CASTE AND INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 

256. Caste, Tribe or Race. — In India, Caste is of outstanding importance 
as compared with Race, and indeed caste is the form which ethnical distinctions 
assume over the greater portion of the Indian Empire. But in Burma caste is 
relatively unimportant. It has no existence among the indigenous population, and 
it appears among the immigrant population in a form showing many signs of dis- 
integration. Consequently it attains but a subordinate place in a branch of census 
enquiry devoted to ethnical classification. In the opinion of four generations of 
Census Superintendents in Burma the records of caste are both useless and inaccu- 
rate. The claims of uniformity throughout _a unified empire have succeeded in 
retaining caste as a subject of record in Burma, but in the course of tabulation it is 
treated as a matter of subsidiary importance. Tribal and racial divisions, in Burma 
matters of the utmost complexity, naturally take the place of a consideration of 
caste, and it is to an analysis of such divisions that the greater portion of this 
chapter will be devoted. Imperial Table XIII contains the data from which 
the material for the analysis is obtained, and Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter 
enables an estimate to be made in the magnitude of the various indigenous 
racial groups since the first census was undertaken in 1872. The gradual exten- 
sion of census limits has been a more potent factor than natural movements in 
producing the variations exhibited. An attempt will be made in the course 
of the treatment of each individual tribe to attribute the degree of variation to each 
contributory cause. 

257. Definitions of Caste. — ’According to Sir Herbert Risley’s definition, a 
caste is said to be — 

“ A collection of families or groups of families bearing a common name, which usually 
denotes or is associated with a specific occupation ; claiming common descent from a mythi- 
cal ancestor, human or divine ; and professing to follow the same traditional calling. A 
caste is almost invariably endogamous, in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted 
by the common name may not marry outside that circle. But within that circle there are 
usually a number of smaller circles, each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not enough 
to say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who is not a Brahman ; 
his wife must not only be a Brahman, she must also belong to the same endogamous division 
of the Brahman caste.” 

Mr. Gait in his Census Report of 1901, in order to differentiate a caste from a 
sub-caste defines it in the following terms : — 

“ A caste is an endogamous group, or a collection of such groups, bearing a common 
name who, by reason of similarity of traditional occupation and reputed origin, are generally- 
regarded, by those of their countrymen who are competent to give an opinion, as forming a 
single homogeneous community, the constituent parts of which are more nearly related to 
each other than they are to any other section of the society.” 

The three important constituents of a caste, according to both definitions, are 
the practice of endogamy, the association with a traditional occupation, and the 
belief in a common ancestry or origin. Whichever of the three criteria be adopted, 
it is apparent that the definition cannot be applied to the greater portion of the 
indigenous population of Burma. So far from the tribes and races of the province 
showing any general preference for associating in endogamous groups they are most 
catholic in their practice of intermarriage both with each other, and with immigrant 
races. ^ The Karen tribes furnish the only instances of tribal endogamy but they 
are quite free from any of the other essentials of caste. So far from following any 
traditional occupation an individual will frequently pass through numerous changes 
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6f occupation in the course of his career. Hereditary occupations in which a son 
naturally follows the occupation of his father are common, but there are no limita- 
tions or prohibitions which would bring the person, s following any such occupations 
into a caste group. The belief in a common ancestry is frequently found among 
the more primitive tribes of the province, but they comprise but a small proportion 
of the total population. Wherever found, the belief has no connection with any 
idea of the nature of caste. So far as the people of Burma are concerned caste is. 
an alien institution which has made no progress whatever among its indigenous 
inhabitants. Isolated instances of the elements, which combined, constitute the 
phenomenon of caste, may be found, but caste itself in its complete form is only to 
be found among immigrants from India. 


258. Caste among Indian Immigrants. — But even among the Indian 
immigrant races, caste in Burma stands on a very different footing from caste in 
India. The very facts of leaving his native village and crossing the sea to a distant 
country have violated some of the essentials of the caste of the immigrant. On 
arrival in Burma, he finds that his predecessors, instead of attempting to continue 
unimpaired their caste customs and traditions in their new environment, have treated 
them with neglect. There is no public opinion to bind him to the -strict observance 
of his caste rules. There is nothing to prevent him from assuming with impunity 
a caste designation to which he would not be entitled in India. The economic 
basis of caste, serving to preserve a minimum standard of livelihood and to prevent 
unrestrained competition, in a country where population presses hardly upon the 
means of subsistence, are foun i to be hindrances in a country of scanty population 
where an opening is available to anybody astute enough to avail himself of it. The 
overwhelming preponderance of the male element among Indian immigrants is also 
a potent force in the disintegration of caste. In so far as caste depends on the 
observances and customs of every day family life, it is impossible for the great 
majority of Indians in Burma. They either live in overcrowded barracks or lodging 
houses where facilities for caste ceremonial are lacking, or they intermarry with 
Burmese women who have no conception of the idea of caste, except that it is an 
artificial creation of meaningless forms and prejudices. The fundamental social 
and economic conditions for the preservation of the caste system co not exist in 
Burma. In a few restricted instances, among the members of an Indian regiment, 
among the Brahmans who are retained by the Burmese for consultation concerning 
religious, social and ceremonial functions, and even among homogeneous groups of 
Indian immigrants massed together in large towns, attempts at tne preservation of 
caste are made with some success, in the face of great cur.tuicies. out such 
attempts are the exception rather than the rule. In the great majority of instances 
the Indian in Burma either disregards his caste entirely; or nominally belonging to 
a caste, not necessarily his true one, allows himself great :n tne observance 
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lev* or the more widely distributed and better known castes it is Impossible to 
prepare and publish standard transliterations of caste names. The amount of work 
entailed in such a task would be disproportionately beyond the utility of its resulting 
advantage. In cue course, the caste names as recorded in Burmese have to be 
transliterated again into English by a different staff from that which made the original 
record. In the Bengal Census Report for 1901 it is stated that caste names are 
often spelt so similarly that it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. If 
this is the case where caste is a familiar phenomenon, and where the names are 
recorded directly in the vernacular, the difficulties in Burma, where caste is an alien 
institution with foreign designations, can be faintly estimated. The final results are 
obtained after two doubtful transliterations of an extremely doubtful set of original 
statements. 


260. Treatment of Caste in previous and present Census Reports. — 
In 1 S 3 1 no attempt was made to prepare a return for caste in Burma. Imperial 
Form XII prescribed for the return of caste was submitted without any entries as 
it was considered impossible with Burmese enumerators to attempt to record Hindu 
castes or Mahomedan tribes. In 1S91 the question of the return of caste was 
left open until the Census Commissioner and Census Superintendent could consult 
together. It was finally determined to attempt a record of caste. In paragraphs 
226 and of the Census Report of 1901, Mr. Eales discussed the question of a 
caste record in Burma. He considered such a record to be of very doubtful value 
and gave his opinion that it was more than probable that a record of caste would 
not again be attempted at another Census. However, when the question was again 
considered in 1900, it was determined that it was necessary for Burma to conform 
with the practice prescribed for the rest of India and to co the best with the material 
available. In paragraphs 156 and 157 of his report, Mr. Lowis dwells at great 
length on the difficulty of recording caste in Burma and on the possibility of mis- 
leading answers and errors in transliteration. He concludes his discussion in the 
following terms : — 

“ I mav stem to have dwelt at somewhat undue length on this aspect of the caste returns 
in Burma. ' No one, it may be said, is likely to place any great reliance on the caste figures 
collected in Burma. That this has been the case in the past is, no doubt, true. I submit, 
however, that .-dnee the 1891 Census the body of caste folk in the province has increased 
so largelv and has now reached so substantial a figure, that, unless some disclaimer 
such as the above is made, the public may be moved to think that the familiarity with and 
km.w ledge ui caste has grown to an extent proportionate to the growth of the Hindu 
pepulatiou, and to treat the date with the same respect as that with which they treat the 
return:, compiled k.r castes in their locality or origin. With the assurance that if they do 
... thee .ir<- J w., tued to disappointment, I pass on to the consideration of the castes that are 
!. end in Burma." 
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Scum as it there had been concerted action on tlicir part to refuse to give their 
correct caste designation. A very large number of the members of this caste were 
entered at the cun out census as Christians. Another instance both of the power 
of suggestion and of the unreliability of the caste returns is contained in the figures 
for the Sudra caste for the years 1901 and toil. In iyot the .Sudra caste was 
chosen to be entered in the specimen schedule issued to enumerators as a guide to 
the method of making the various entries of the Census Record. The number of 
entiles for this caste then totalled In 191 i, the Sudra caste was omitted 

from the specimen schedule and other castes substituted, the total number recorded 
for the caste k:U to nO,8d'. This variation in the figures, so contrary to any probable 
variation In the facts they purport to represent, indicates the nature of the influences 
which .lik e L the figures fur caste in the census returns, and the necessity of the 
warning issued by .Mr. Low is against placing too much reliance on the ligurcs for 
tlte separate castes in Busina, 

Another feature in tiie record for caste is the remarkable increase in the 


numbers of Hindu r who gnu* no caste return whatever, in 1901, 58,073 Hindus 
Jailed to give their caste. This number has now list-n to 99,710. The great 
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knowledge that thev referred to Hindus 


Tciugu w , to icnc.ileely entered in tla* column for caste. The fact that out of a 
total of 389,079 Hindus in the province. 99.710 fad'd to give any clear indication 
as to their caste is in itsejj a fact whi< it destroys confidence in the record. It may 
be that the default is in the enumerator, rather than in the person enumerated but 
a classification, in which ova .1 tjuaiU-r of the items to be classified are indetermin- 
ate, is of verv little value, whatever niav le the cause of the failure to obtain more 


definite results. 


262. Figures for eleven Hindu Castes in Burma. — Tire numbers record- 
ed bn the eleven sswe-t import. ml Ilmdu t a?tes in Burma are given in a marginal 
Matemer.t. It is probable lir.it 
tin; contrary movements of the 
(.’hull's and l hotly ca ge* are dan: 
to a Contusion In the entm-s of the 
two c.ote.i respectively, but it is 
impossible So tell whether the 
confuson v..c> more marked in 
1 90 1 than in 191:. The de- 
crease in the number of .Mans* 
fswiS is partly due to their ready 
assimilation with the ISunmn-e 
and pattiy to an omiaioti to treat 
Mampuri as a caste name. The 
name of tin: I 'alii ca-te N «»?;«: 
readily leading itself to eoniuAm with that 01 other castes. The difficulties of 
obtaining a correct record oi this group were explained at length by Mr. I.owis in 
paragraph 157 of his report. The decline in the entries for Sudras is due princi- 
pally to the tact that Sudra was the caste chosen in the specimen schedules for 
1901 and was omitted in the schedules for 1911. Where the possibilities of error 
in the original record are so great the power of suggestion exercised by the choice of 
a specimen has peculiar opportunities for operation. In considering these figures, 
I can only repeat tlte warnings of several generations of C ensus Superintendents in 
Burma. The ignorance of the fundamental conception of caste is so great, and the 
possibilities ut error in the original statement in the original record, and in the proces- 
ses of transliteration and compilation, arc so wide, that tiie results are not to be treated 
ns possessing any degree of accuracy. Of far greater utility and of far greater 
reliability are the figures for the 1 liiulu castes as a whole. The accurate recognition 
of Hindu subdivisions is beyond the capacity of the census machinery of the province, 
but a high degree of accuracy can lie assigned to the figures of the total Hindu 
community. The ethnical significance of caste distribution is but slight. No 
caste of itself is of such outstanding importance that it is likely to leave any 
permanent mark on the races of the province. But the total effect of all castes 
combined cannot be ignored as being etlmographically unimportant. It is. a 
question of extreme importance to the future development of the province. It is a 
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matter for congratulation that where tiic figures are inaccurate they arc from a 
provincial point of view ethnically insignificant, and that where their signifi- 
cance is of great importance their accuracy attains a higher degree of reliability. 

263. Hindu Castes. — The total number of the members of the Hindu com- 
munity in Burma has increased by 104,195 to a total 01389,679, this representing 

36' 49 per cent, for 
the decade. The 
distribution of the 
Hindu immigrants 
over the province is 
most unequal. It will 
l.e seen that 223,701 
or 57 per cent, of 
the total are located 
in four districts, the 
remainder being 
spread over 33 dis- 
tricts and tour terri- 
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| = 85.484 

+ * 04,193 
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tories under special administration. But it is difficult to exhibit the tiue distribution of 
the Hindu population by district figures. They congregate mainly in the cities and 
towns of the province, and in the larger villages on the railway 
system and on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Apart from a few 
districts in the delta Hindu immigration has made no impres- 
sion on the rural population of the province. The Hindu is 
conspicuous in Burma because he is in evidence on all the main 
routes of communication. The actual increase is trifling if the 
vast extent of immigration is considered. Of the total popula- 
tion of the province the various Hindu castes form but a small 
and not rapidly increasing proportion, having advanced from 
a'eS per cent, to 3*21 per cent. in the past twenty years. 
The general question of the effect of Hindu immigration on the ethnical character 
of the country will be considered in connection with the wider problem of Indian 
mmigration generally. 

264. Musalman Tribes. — Just as the Hindu castes are congregated unduly 
in four districts, so the majority of the members of the Musalman tribes are to be 

found in the two dis- 
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tricts of Akyab and 
Rangoon, which con- 
tain 56 per cent, of the 
Musalmans of the pro- 
vince. In Akyab they 
are indigenous and en- 
ter largely into agricul- 
tural occupations. But 
in the remaining dis- 
tricts of the province 
they are principally an 
urban population en- 
gaged in industrial and 
commercial pursuits. They form a larger, more united and more influential body 
than the aggregation of Hindu castes to be found in Burma, but their increase 
is less rapid. In twenty years they have advanced from 3’33 
per cent, to 3-47 per cent, of the total population. The 
apparent set back in the proportion between 1891 and 
1 901 was due. to the inclusion within census limits of the 
Specially Administered Territories with an almost exclusively 
non-Musalman population. It is doubtful if much more reliance 
can be placed on the figures for the separate Musalman tribes 
than on those for the separate Hindu castes. The compari- 
son of the numbers of Shaikhs and Zerbadis for the years 1901 
and 1911 is obviously of but little value. In Burma, tribal 
distinctions tend to disappear or to be modified considerably by the environment. 
The great majority of the 100,842 persons classed under “ Other Musalman Tribes 11 
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were recorded merely as Musalmans, Mahomedan being entered* in the column for 
religions, and Musalman in the column for caste, tribe or race. There are 
possibilities of many cross cate- 
gories especially among the 
Zerbadis, who may either enter 
themselves under this designation, 
or enter the tribe of the father. 

The large number of Zerbadis 
now recorded is signilicant as 
indicating the extent to which 
intermarriage between the Bur- 
mese and Musalman races is 
proceeding. Such intermarriage 
tends to obliterate tribal as apart 
from racial distinctions ; the 
Mahomedanism generally re- 
mains, and any such racial distinctions as Afghan or Pathan remain, but designa- 
tions such as Shaik or Saiyed are gradually dropped except where there is a 
very strong Mahomedan community. The Malays are 
found along the coast of Afergui District. They invariably 
engage in seafaring occupations of which fishing, pearl-diving 
and the coasting trade are the principal. In the interior of 
the district can be found a small number of Musalman 
agriculturists, Burmese in their language and general 
characteristics, who are the result of intermarriage of the 
indigenous population with the Musalmans of the coast. 

265. Indians and Indigenous Populations compared. — It is a funda- 
mental article of belief with the majority of Europeans in Burma, that the Burmese 
race is doomed and 
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is bound to be sub-' 
merged in a compa- 
ratively short time 
by the hordes of 
immigrants who ar- 
rive by every stea- 
mer from India. 

There are many 
facts which appear 
to provide good 
grounds for this 
belief, but it is en- 
tirely unsupported 

by the census returns, and a consideration of the true circumstances with regard to 
the effect of Indian immigration into Burma would appear to be necessary. 
Statistically the question belongs to Chapter II (Movement of Population) or to 
Chapter III (Birth-place) of this report, rather than to the chapter devoted to ethno- 
graphy. But it possesses an ethnical significance, and what is perhaps the most 
living racial problem in the province should not be ignored in a general review of its 
racial components. Statistically the problem is presented in a marginal statement 
showing the relative figures for 1901 and J9 1 1 ani ^ the corresponding increases for 
certain racial units. The total increase of the Indian population, Hindus, Mahome- 
dans and all other classes of Indians combined, is 205,343 or 32-42 per cent. 
Against this increase, Burmese proper can show an increase of 1 4 9 1 P er cent., the 
Burmese racial group of 12-52 per cent., and the indigenous races of the province 
of 15-73 per cent. It might appear that races showing an increase of 32-42 per 
cent, must in the long run prevail over races and groups with increases varying from 
12 to 16 per cent. But the higher percentage is based on much smaller aggregate 
figures, and there is every indication that with an increase in the aggregate figures a 
decrease in the percentage will follow. For instance between 1S91 and 1901 the 
increases in the Hindu and Mahomedan populations were 63 and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively. Between 1901 and 19 1 1 on higher aggregate figures the percentages of 
increase have respectively diminished to 36-49 and 25 95. Putting. percentages 
aside, as fictitious guides when comparing figures of . greatly disproportionate 
magnitude, the increase of 205,343 in the Indian population is seen to dwindle into 
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insignificance in comparison with the increase of. 970,751 persons who entered 
themselves in the record as Burmese, or with the addition of over a million and a half 
to the indigenous races of the province. An increase of two hundred thousand 
persons is not appreciably near to effecting the submergence of a race showing 
an increase approaching a million persons, even though the former does assume 
a percentage of 32 while the latter appears as a percentage of less than 15. 
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266. Causes of Slow Increase of Indian Population.— There are nu- 
merous causes to explain the comparatively slow increase of the Indian population 

of Burma. Considering the enormous 
amount of immigration, the greater part 
of it is seasonal, and the majority of the 
immigrants return to their native coun- 
tries after a longer or shorter sojourn in 
the province. In one year (190S) the 
shipping returns actually showed a lar- 
ger number of emigrants departing from 
the port of Rangoon than of immigrants 
arriving. This was of course an excep- 
tion, but the net gain by immigration is 
a small proportion only of the total num- 
ber of immigrants. The second factor in keeping down the number of Indian 
inhabitants in Burma is the extremely slow rate of natural increase. Indeed, it can 

be said that there is no natural increase whatever among 
them. The overwhelming preponderance of males leads 
to an excess of the death-rate over the birth-rate. The 
latter, depending on the number of marriageable women, is 
exceedingly low compared with the total population. 
This can be best exemplified by a comparison of the 
number of births and deaths for the decade 1901 to 191 1 
in Rangoon, where the Indian population is in a majority. 
As a result of this decrease a large proportion of the net 
. .• . S a * n b >' immigration is necessary to keep their numbers 
in a state of equilibrium. It is only after the natural decrease has been compen- 
sated that the tendency to increase begins to operate. 

But this excess of immigrant males has another effect so bar as the Hindus are 
concerned. I hey intermarry largely among the Burmese, and the children of 
such marriages in the majority of cases are brought up as Burmans, adopt the 
tiress, manners and customs of the Burmese, and in course of time are incorporated 
into the Burmese race. Ibis is not invariably the case. Among wealthy Hindus 
of high caste, the children are generally brought upas Hindus and not as Burmans, 
though alter one or two generations of residence in Burma the caste feeling decreases 
and the tendency to the adoption of Burmese customs, speech and race gradually 
grows stronger. Neither is it tiie case with the children of mixed Mahomedan and 
Burmese parentage. 1 hese form a separate Mahomedan tribe called the Zerbadis, 
who though Burmese in some of tiieir characteristics generally retain their Maho- 
medan religion and are not entered as Burmans. But even allowing for the children 
of mixed marriages of Burmese women with wealthy Hindus and with Mahomedaiis, 
there still remain very large numbers of children of Indian male parentage who go 
to swell the numbers of the Burmese race. 1 hese affect the relative numbers in a 
double sense. I hey detract from the potential increase of the Indian population 
and they add to the actual increase of the Burmese population. 

It would be possible to multiply reasons why the number of Indian inhab* 
tants in Burma does nut increase at a greater rate. They are not homoge- 
ueous. They come from different countries, speak different tongues, have 
different customs and religions, and are almost as foreign to each other as they are 
to the Burmese. A united, single-minded, highly-civilised body of equal numbers 
much greater ethnical impression on the province. But a hetcro* 


might 


make 


aeneous collection ot people collected trom all parts of India, many of an inferior 
Atige u,‘ civilisation, ail incapable of unified action, incapable even of acting alike in 
V" ‘-^instances, cannot produce a result commensurate with its numbers. 
Fee u.'.efsities o: tlie vinous indigenous races of the province sink into insignificance 
c ' :,l k '*“ a the diversities of the members of its Indian population. The Burmese 
peww.e sre dot Co. ..'routed with an invasion from a single, united and highly-civilised 
merely subjected to incursions from numerous and diverse quarters 
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each one insignificant in itself, possibly disquieting in the aggregate, but assuming a 
fictitious aspect of menace owing to the massing together under one designation of 
incongruous and disunited elements. 

267. Economic aspect'of Indian immigration. — Another aspect of the 
immigration of Indians to Burma is worthy of notice. The Indian comes to Burma 
to supply an economic demand which the Burman lias failed to supply. The 
Durman has been so occupied in filling up the waste places of his country that he has 
never competed for a large number of town and city occupations. In so far as the 
demand for Indian labour is a demand for cheap, docile, disciplined labour, the 
Burman has not yet needed to enter into competition with the contract labour from 
Madras. It is true that there are higher forms of skilled industry, the mechanical, 
tiie engineering, the building, the transport, the distributive and the commercial, 
which the Burman lias abandoned largely to foreign hands. But there is no 
certainty that such an economic phase is lasting. It has already been noticed 
how a demand for cheap labour for the rubber industries in the Federated Malay 
States has affected the rate of immigration into Rangoon. It has still to be 
discovered how the gradual occupation of the culturable portions of the province 
and the ultim Ue forcing of the Burman into urban occupations will affect the 
demand for India 1 labour in Burma. The abstinence of the Burmese from a 
greater participation in urban industries is no self-denying ordinance. It merely 
expresses the tact that the race has found more congenial and profitable occu- 
pation in oilier directions. But when the opportunities in other directions begin to 
fail or to grow less attractive, then a much more strenuous competition on the 
part of the Burman for a share in the urban life of the province may be anticipated. 

26S. General conclusions as to the effect of Indian immigration. — 
Summing up the discussion on the racial competition between the Indian and the 
indigenous populations of the province, it is seen that current economic conditions 
have created a demand for labour in certain directions which the Burman has failed 
to supply. This has led to a large immigration from India to Burma. This 
immigration is to a great extent neither instinctive, nor natural, nor permanent. It 
is an artificial enhancement of the labour supply in a sparsely populated country. 
It looms large in the public evo because the resulting population has settled in the 
most conspicuous lines of observation, the large towns and villages on the main 
lines of communication. But its resultant ethnical effect is insignificant. The 
additions to the Burmese population or to the indigenous population of the province 
during a decade exceed any additions to the immigrant population several times 
over. The immigrant races, so far as existing tendencies can indicate, may 
modify, but can never submerge, the Burmese population. The Burmese race 
was created through the absorption of Indian immigrants by the nomadic tribes of 
the Irrawaddy valley. It has attained its present position and numbers by a 
process of absorption continued throughout centuries of its history. It is absorbing 
at the present time the descendants of a large proportion of the immigrants who 
Settle permanently in the province. When it can provide a labour supply adequate 
to I he demand, a time which in the opinion of some observers is not far distant, 
it will continue the process by which it attained its being. When the easily cul- 
turable waste places of the province have all been occupied, and Burmese expansion, 
now distributed widely over the country, is forced into the towns, it is possible 
to anticipate fresh conditions leading to a continued supremacy of the Burmese race, 
modified and probably greatly strengthened by the absorption of the Indian races, 
the members of which will no doubt continue to arrive in considerable numbers. 
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269. Ethnical Classification in Burma. — An accurate estimate of the 
numerous tribes and races found within the province of Burma is a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The physical characteristics of the northern portion of the 
country have induced innumerable differences in customs, language and tribal 
distinctions. But it is not only in the number of categories to be considered that 
the difficulty lies. The distinctions between them are neither definite, nor logical, 
nor permanent, nor easy to detect. They frequently depart from the lines of 
linguistic differences, and are subject to local variations impossible to estimate. 
They are unstable from generation to generation, the racial designation of a 
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community sometimes changing so rapidly that its elders consider themselves ai 
belonging to one race while their descendants claim to belong to another. Inter- 
marriage between neighbouring tribes introduces .fresh complexities, the tribe or 
race of the offspring being largely indeterminate. But apart from such intrinsic 
difficulties the want of an accurate knowledge of the subject imposes an insuperable 
barrier to the accuracy of any statistics recorded. And just where the difficulties 
are greatest, where the determinat : on of the race, of each individual is not a matter 
of course, where the want of adequate knowledge is most acute, the machinery for 
obtaining accurate records is most primitive. Over large areas no administration 
whatever has been attempted, and no census enumeration is possible. Over still 
larger areas a full synchronous census is not feasible. As each successive 
enumeration has been effected, the census area has been extended, and the omitted 
and specially treated areas diminished. But even yet, the enumeration of the tribes 
and races in Northern Burma is partial and defective. It is with such knowledge 
that the statements concerning castes and tribes and races in Imperial Table XIII, 
and in the Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter, must be examined. The 
primary categories to be recorded are not always strikingly distinctive, they were 
recorded under many diverse conditions affecting their quality and precision, the 
boundaries of the area of record are arbitrary and irrelevant limits dictated by 
administrative possibilities, and the antecedent knowledge of the elements to be 
tabulated is too limited to permit of any independent check of the classified results. 

The correct method to be adopted for a census analysis of the tribes and 
races of Burma is not easy to determine. It may assume the form of a general 
description of the manners, customs, locality and numbers of each separate 
racial and tribal unit entered in the returns, or it may be but a brief reference to 
the numbers recorded. The general instructions issued, based as they are on an 
analysis of caste, do not afford much assistance in indicating the degree of detail 
that should be incorporated. An adequate treatment of each race anil tribe would 
require not one chapter, nor one volume, but many volumes. Moreover as far 
as it could be accomplished it would largely be a work of supererogation. There 
is not an important race or tribe in Burma which has not been described and re- 
described, more fully than could possibly be attempted in a chapter of a census 
report, in works both official and non-official. Sir George Scott’s Gazetteer of 
Upper Burma, the Census Reports of 1891 and 1901, the volumes of the Ethnogra- 
phical Survey of Burma and the Burma Volumes of the Indian Gazetteer, to 
mention only the principal works of the former class, contain descriptions of the 
history, traditions, and to a certain extent, the social customs of the tribes and 
races of the province. Any attempt to describe each race and tribe appearing in 
the census records would simply be a recapitulation of material available in an 
easily accessible form. The census reports of 1891 and 1901 each dealing with 
large additional areas, for the first time coming within the scope of the enumeration, 
and each containing the records of fresh racial units, naturally demanded descrip- 
tive details on a somewhat large scale. But the present census has covered 
comparatively little fresh ground, and the tribes and races in the added areas have 
been previously the subject of lengthy descrpition. Consequently it is quite un- 
necessary to burden this chapter with a narrative of the characteristics of each 
separate tribe. A precedent for this course of procedure is to be found in the fourth 
volume of the Burma Ethnographical Series on the Tribes of Burma, where 
Mr. Lowis refrained from a description of the Burmese, Talaing and Shan races and 
devoted himself to the ethnographical grouping of the tribes of the province. It was 
sound to be necessary in order to obtain a correct classification to abandon all ex- 
traneous matters ■which were not directly relevant to the object of the work of survey. 

270. Racial Instability. — It has already been necessary to refer to the ex- 
treme instability of racial distinctions, when considering the languages spoken by the 
various tribes and races in Burma. It manifests itself in various ways, sometimes 
apparently in contrary directions. In some conditions it w'orks for consolidation, and 
in others for dispersion. Although it is in operation over the whole province, it 
can be observed with greatest facility on the northern frontier, where the close 
proximity of the various races forms a favourable environment. In order to ap- 
preciate the nature of the phenomenon of easy transition from one race to another 
two quotations from acute observers who have studied the question on the spot may be 
given. Mr. Grant Brown, in his Gazetteer of the Upper Chindwin District, writes : — 

" The Upper Chindwia presents such an object-lesson in ethnology as it would be 
cl’SicSit, perhaps, to find elsewhere. The processes that in most parts of the world extend 
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will permit,- It is necessary in this connection to keep in mind the distinction 
between caste and race. Caste lends itself to a more precise definition. A 
classification of castes is a grouping of communities which can be tested by actual 
existing facts and beliefs to a far greater extent than is possible with respect to 
race. A description of a caste is necessary before it can be placed into its 
appropriate group. The grouping largely depends on and follows the customs and 
beliefs described. But, race is a phenomenon of a much more complex nature. It 
is not primarily a question of existing customs and beliefs. It is dependent on 
historical, linguistic and geographical considerations. It cannot be determined by 
an examination of the manners and customs and traditions of a community. Nor 
are the boundaries between different races and tribes so well defined as between 
different castes and sub-castes,. There is no insuperable boundary between the 
members of separate races, and still less between the members of separate tribes. 
These are changed and transformed, separated and amalgamated, and the members 
transfer themselves from one to another with the greatest facility. In the past the 
subjugation of one community by another has generally been followed by a fusion 
of the two or by the absorption of the conquered by the conquerors. Although 
the possibility of racial transformation by this means has now been greatly 
curtailed, it has been in active operation up till comparatively recent times. After 
the evacuation of Pegu by the British in 1826, the Talaing language was rigorously 
suppressed, its teaching in the Buddhist monasteries was forbidden, and the 
absorption of the Talaings by the Burmans rendered inevitable. More recent 
instances of this process can be studied in the Chin Hills, where until administrative 
control was established quite recently tribal fusion as a result of conquest was 
in constant operation. Even at the present time, the existence of unadministered 
territory within the limits of the province, permits the possibility of racial transfor- 
mation by the means of force. But aggression is by no means the only method 
possible. Intermarriage affords innumerable opportunities for effecting a transfer 
from one race to another, and produces a vague border land of hybrid tribes and 
individuals in which no clear determinate line of demarcation between separate, 
communities exists. Religion, with its corollary of education, is another potent 
factor in the diffusion of the superior languages resulting in the ultimate assimila- 
tion of the members of less advanced tribes. The monastery schools of the 
province can claim an equal share with its travelling dramatic companies in 
producing the remarkable uniformity of the Burmese language throughout its 
limits, and' a superior share in extending the language to the neighbouring tribes 
and races. The use of a fresh - language is generally followed by the assumption 
• of the dress, customs and race of the people by whom the extending language is 
spoken. Migration, by bringing primitive tribes into a new. environment, and into 
contact with civilised races, operates to produce both racial fissure, and racial 
amalgamation. It may result in the multiplication of tribes asserting a separate 
tribal existence, or it may result in the extinction of smaller tribes by absorption 
with their more powerful neighbours. Race in Burma is not a fixed definite 
phenomenon capable of presentation in a set of tabular statements. It is vague 
and indeterminate, and in a stage of constant fluctuation. Its method of record is 
liable to vary from district to district and sometimes from enumerator to enu- 
merator. The census figures are but a presentation of a momentary phase of 
racial distribution. They do not necessarily represent a distribution of the 
population into separate and mutually exclusive racial groups. While the main 
racial divisions are based on distinct and separate migrations into the province, 
centuries of contact with one another have resulted in numerous actions and 
reactions of widely diverse character. The superior races, instead of using their 
superiority to maintain a state of exclusiveness, have utilised it to absorb and 
include all outside elements. The figures for the larger racial groups therefore 
represent the present resultant of a series of amalgamations extending through 
many centuries . of time. The smaller groups consist of tribes which owing to 
various causes have escaped the assimilative activities of their more powerful 
neighbours. Wherever the surface of the country has been somewhat uniform, 
in the plains and the broader valleys, the tendency towards amalgamation has 
operated strongly. But wherever the surface of the country has been highly 
diversified, rendering communication difficult and central control impossible, the 
tendency towards amalgamation has operated slightly, and in many instances the 
contrary process of dispersion has been at work. At present, Improved communi- 
cations and control are assisting the forces making for amalgamation, and 
opposing, those making for dispersion. ButJ whichever tendency may be in. 
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operation, the facility of transition from race to race and from tribe to tribe remains 
.as a permanent source of racial instability. 

This suggests that the best method of dealing with the question of the classi- 
fication of the indigenous tribes and races of the province is by commencing 
with a brief description of the various migrations which have produced its main 
racial groups. The origin of these groups having been determined, an estimate 'of 
their relative strength and progress can be made, to be followed by a brief analysis 
of each group as to its various constituents. The figures recorded will generally 
be sufficient to determine whether any community is in a state of expansion by 
absorbing its neighbours or in a stage of being absorbed by a larger and more' virile 
race. Occasionally in order to supply information not readily accessible, ' or’ to 
illustrate some point brought out by the statistics a short narrative may be necessary, 
but otherwise purely descriptive details will be as far as possible avoided. 

271. Early Munda Influences. — Of the original inhabitants of Burma nothing 
whatever is known. The earliest verifiable evidence points to the existence of 
a population akin to the Munda races of India over the greater portion of the 
province. The evidence is primarily linguistic and is based on the affinities between 
the Muiula and the Mon-Khmer families of languages. But though their connec- 
tion lias been completely cst iblishcd, their marked divergencies in some respects 
have given a wide range of possibility to the nature of the tie connecting them. 
Neither is derived from the other. They are both probably the resultant of some 
common substratum, not at present identifiable, and other languages varying with 
the locality. This substratum was introduced into further India by races akin to 
those from whom the Indian Munda races are descended. Concerning the area 
over which this basic language was spoken Dr. Grierson writes : — 

“ Of what language this original substratum consisted, wo arc not yet in a position* to 
say. Whatever it was, it covered a|wide area, larger than tile area covered by many families 
of languages in India at the present day. Languages with this common substratum are 1 now 
spoken not only in the modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Attain, 
but also over the wit >!o of Central India as far west as the Berars. It is a far cry front 
Cochin China to Xint.tr. and yet. even at the present day, the coincidences between the 
language of the Kurktis of the latter District and the Anatnesc at Cochin China are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language wh j turns his attention to them. Still further food lor 
reflection is given hv the undoubted fact that, on the other side, the Munda language' show 
clear traces of connexion with the speeches of the aborigines of Australia.” 

No representative:; of the race; speaking this language now remain. Their 
identity was lost by fusion with the Mon-Khmer races who formed the first of 
successive series of migration waves from the Central Asian plateau. But their 
linguistic influence remains to demonstrate not only the extent of territory over 
which they spread themselves, but also t lie potent effect they exercised on the races 
with whom they came in contact. 
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of the Wa-Palaung group in the Shan States and the Mong Mit State of the Ruby 
Mines District, and a few members of the Miao and Yao tribes on the extreme 
Eastern borders of the Shan States. The process by which the Mon-Khmer 
races were isolated can be seen in operation at the present day. The Palaungs 
have been driven southwards from the hills of the Bhamo and Myitkyina Districts 
by the ICachins, and are now being hemmed in by the Kachins to the north and 
the Shans to the south. 

273. The Tibeto-Burman Invasion— the Chins and Kachins.— Sir 
Richard Temple places the Burmese invasion at a period subsequent to that of the 
Siamese-Chinese. But the weight of authority is to the effect that priority should 
be assigned to the incursions of the Tibeto-Burmese races. Sir George Scott 
prefers to hold the opinion that the movements of the Shans do not constitute a 
migration, but that if they do, their place is the third rather than the second-in order 
of succession. Dr. Grierson definitely asserts that the Tai or Shans are the latest 
of the Indo-Chinese immigrants into India. The contradiction is probably due to 
the fact that the first incursions of the Shans into Burma were small and caused 
rather by restlessness of character than by exterior force. Such small and occa- 
sional movements existed prior to the main inflow of Burmese immigration and to 
that extent the Shan invasion can claim priority. It must however be remembered 
that a racial invasion is not a simple phenomenon acting within a limited period. 
It is a succession of movements, now following each other with extreme rapidity, 
now almost lapsing into quiescence, and extending over indefinitely extended eras 
of time. Its operation must be measured by its general results, not by any minor 
and isolated manifestations. Judged by such a standard the Tibeto-Burmese 
invasion is the second of the three main racial movements which have been instru- 
mental in forming the population of Burma. 

For many years the more generally accepted theory of the source of the Tibeto- 
Burmese invasion was that it originated in the Tibetan Plateau. This has however 
gradually given place to the opinion that these 'migrations commenced in a region 
in Western China between the sources of the Yang-tse-Kiang and the Hoang-ho. 
Starting with a westerly movement, the component races branched out into five 
directions upon reaching the head waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin rivers. 
These led respectively to Tibet, to Assam, to the hill ranges between Burma and 
Assam, to the Irrawaddy valley, and to the valleys of the Salween and the Mekong. 
Mr. Lowis for the purposes of provincial consideration classified the races resulting 
from the last three of these movements into the Western and the Eastern Tibeto- 
Burmans. Of the western branch, the Chins were the first arrivals in Burma gradu- 
ally extending southwards from the Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra watershed until they 
have occupied the whole of the hilly country near the seaboard of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Kachins are much later representatives of the same movement. 
They are thrusting themselves southwards and eastwards with such energy at the 
present time that they are absorbing the scattered elements of other races lying in 
their path. For the present they are avoiding the regularly administered portions 
of the province. An instinctive movement of self-preservation has caused the Shans 
and the Burmese to resent the Kachin intrusion and to oppose obstacles in their 
path southwards. This has deflected the Kachin movement in an easterly 
direction. Commencing as an item of the most westerly branch of the Tibeto- 
Burmese invasion in Burma, it has now taken a course almost due eastwards, and 
is skirting along the northern boundary of the Northern Shan States, penetrating 
that territory wherever possible, but being successfully turned aside into the 
Chinese border states to a great extent. It has largely absorbed the tribes of the 
Kachin-Burma hybrid groups, and has penned in the Palaungs into a slowly 
decreasing area, but upon the larger racial groups it has as yet made but a small 
impression. 

274. The Burmese. — It is necessary to consider the movement of the main 
branch of the Eastern Tibeto-Burmans and their evolution into the Burmese race 
in the valley of the Irrawaddy in greater detail. After diverging from the remaining 
streams of the main westward migration they pursued a southerly course down the 
valley of the N’maikha, the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. The Marus, the 
Lashis, the Szis (Tsi) and the Hpons are racial deposits left behind in the course 
of this progress. Unable for some undetermined cause to push their journey to the 
southward till they arrived in the broad Irrawaddy valley, the progress of these 
tribes was arrested, and in the course of time they have been gradually cut off from 
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intercourse with the main bodies of their predecessors. Surrounded by alien 
elements, unsuited by their environment, and unable to associate with cognate tribes, 
they have gradually lost their distinctive characteristics and are now in process of 
absorption by other races, principally the Kachins. Out those who progressed 
found the valley of the Irrawaddy admirably suited to their needs. It was at that 
time occupied by tribes of the Mon-Khmer race, who had spread themselves 
extensively, but insecurely, throughout the greater part of its area. The incoming 
hill tribes had no difficulty in brushing aside, and either isolating or driving back 
towards the sea, a race whose expansive power had become exhausted by too great 
a degree of extension. Nor did the small and widely scattered communities of 
Shuns offer any obstacle to the southern progress of the Burmese tribes through, 
the Irrawaddy valley. Leading a nomadic life, and grouping themselves into tribal 
units, they gradually extended their influence as far south as Prome. Between 
Pronte and the sea coast, the Talaing branch of the Mon-Khmer races had 
succeeded by fusion with the more primitive Munda races, in establishing themselves 
with sufficient stability to withstand any further encroachments by the hitherto 
victorious Burmese. For many centuries, though with many vicissitudes, this division 
of the Irrawaddy valley was perpetuated. The upper portion, roughly corresponding 
with the natural division designated the Central Basin, remained under Burmese 
influence, while the southern portion coinciding generally with the Deltaic Plains 
was equally dominated by the Talaings. 

Although the boundary line of the two newly evolved race', the Burmese and 
the Talaings, was determined bv the line of equilibrium of their respective expansive 
forces, their development into powerful kingdoms was due to other influences. 
The upper portions of the Irrawaddy '.alley provided a midway halting place for 
pilgrims and traders who undertook the adventurous overland journey between 
India and China. There graduilly grew up little settlements ot Ineian colonists 
on the line of route, established to supply the needs of the travellers. Of these, 
Tagaung on the Cpper Irrawaddy was the most important. These Indian colonists 
must not he confused with the primitive Munda r ices whose habitat in Burma 
prior to the Mon-Khmer invasion ha : been demonstrated by their linguistic remains. 
They were highly civilised travellers and traders, well acquainted with the arts of 
commerce am. government. '1 heir colonies were examples of the possibilities of 
a settled life to the nomadic tribes surging around them. Gradually, as the limits 
of expansion were reached, nomadic life became more and more difficult, and the 
settlement of Tagaung became the nucleus of an ever-enlarging combination of tribes 
which ultimately developed into an extensive kingdom. 

Influences of a similar nature were also operating on the Talaings in the south. 
The pressure of the Burmese from the north and the Cambodians from the east 
induced the cohesion necessary for self-preservation. At the same time, proximity 
to the sea had rendered the Tailing country even more susceptible to the civilising 
influence of settlers from India, than the Burmese country in the upper valley. The 
coast of the inland sea, which at one time occupied a large portion of the present 
deltaic area, was studded with small tracing settlements peopled with colonists 
from the eastern coast districts of the Ineim peninsular. The most northern out- 
post of these settlements was Prome, whose early development was influenced from 
the south and from the sea rather than from the north. It was somewhere in the 
vicinity of Prome that the Talaings schooled by adversity, strengthened by concen- 
tration, and tutored by the lessons in skilled governmental organisation learned from 
the Indian colonists, were enabled to stem the hitherto irresistible onward march of 
the Burmese immigrants. The formation ol a powerful centralised Talaing kingdom, 
while the Burmese were still in a primitive and inchoate stage of development, 
impeded Burmese expansion southwards for many centuries. For many years 
Pronie remained the centre of a strenuous and confused struggle between the 
Talaings, the Hindu colonists, and the three Burmese tribes, the Pyus, the Kamrams 
and the Saks. Ultimately the Talaings were victorious, Prome was destroyed, and 
the Burmese tribes were scattered and driven northwards up the Irrawaddy valley. 
Burmese chronicles date the destruction of Prome at 104 A.D., but it was in all 
probability several centuries later. Deprived of the possibility of expansion south- 
wards, the Burmese tribes expanded westwards into Arakan and thoroughly 
established therein the predominance of Burmese racial characteristics despite 
numerous modifying influences. A centralising tendency also began to assert 
itself. Retreating northwards from the pursuit of the Talaings, the Pyus, joined by 
remnants of the other Burmese tribes, founded the capital of Pagan, which rapidly 
increased in importance until it became the capital of a unified Burmese nation 
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extending from Tagaung in the north to Prome in the south and from the Shan 
Hills to Arakan from east to west. 

275- The Lolo Migration. — An extreme eastern branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman migration is that comprising the tribes of the Lolo group. It is so distinct 

from the remaining Eastern- I'ibeto 
movement that it might be consider- 
ed a distinct movement. But for the 
confusion that might be caused, the 
division of the Tibeto-Burman inva- 
sion into two movements, the eastern 
and western, by Mr. Lowis, might 
be expanded into three, termed 
respectively the eastern, the central 
and the western. The alternative 
schemes are compared in the marginal 

statement. 

* It is certain that the connection between the Lolo and the Burmese groups 
is not so close as is suggested by the classification of the former as the Lisaw 
sub-group. Mr. Lowis considers that the Lisus form a link connecting the 
Burmans with the Lolos. But linguistic evidence, while placing the Lisu dialect 
in the Tibeto-Burman sub-family, has determined that its connection with Burmese 
is remote, and that it is merely a dialect of the Lolo language. Instead of forming 
a connecting link between the two groups, Lisu must be placed wholly in the Lolo 
group, with but remote affinities with Burmese. The number of members of this 
group within the province is insignificant, but it is important that its degree of 
separation from what may be termed the central or main branch of the Tibeto- 
Burmese sub-family should be determined. 

276 . Siamese-Chinese Invasions— the Karens. — The plural term 
must be used to indicate the entire absence of connection between the migrations 
which introduced the Karens and the Shans into Burma.^ They do not belong 
even to the same series of movements. Whatever relationship may have existed 
between the two races, it dates the period before either had left their habitat in 
China and commenced their migration towards the south. They may have never 
been closely allied, and such linguistic affinities as exist may have been the result 
of similar outside influences operating on two distinct races. As to the tentative 
and provisional nature of their grouping together under one designation the opinion 
of Mr. Lowis may be quoted ; — 

"For those who know botli the Karens and the Shans it is hard, at first sight, to 
understand how it can be scientifically demonstrable that the former are more closely related 
to the latter than to the other hill dwellers of Burma and the Shan States. The Karen has 
in the past been looked upon as so different from his neighbours that he has tended to 
become more or less an enigma, but philology has now assigned him, at any rate provision- 
ally, a place in the order of peoples. Save for the language test, one might be disposed to 
class him with the Kaw, the Riang or the Muhso, but it is now established that his speech 
is more closely allied to Shan than to the vernaculars of the Tibeto-Burman branch or of the 
’ Mon-Khmer family, and his language must be looked on as indicating his racial origin.” 

Less is known of the origin of the Karens, of the situation of the region from 
which they originally came, of the time of their migration, of the routes they 
followed, and of the circumstances of their settlement in the Southern Shan States 
and in Burma, than of any of the other races within the province. Innumerable 
theories as to their origin have been seriously propounded, and defended with 
strenuous argument. That the Karens are the descendants of the lost len tribes' 
of Israel, that they have migrated from various parts of India and Tibet, and that 
they are the autochthonous inhabitants of Burma, are propositions which have 
each received strong support. Even now, nothing certain can be affirmed, though 
there is a high degree of probability that they came originally from the cradle of 
nearly all the Indo-Chinese races, the highlands of Western China. They preceded 
the main migration of the Shans. Peacefully, quietly, and unobtrusively they 
moved, avoiding all contact with the tribes they passed. Following the lines of least 
resistance, they preferred the hardships and the obstacles of the hills, the jungles, 
and the wild uninhabited regions on their route, to the more formidable dangers of 
conflict with their fellow beings. Their movements have left no impression on the 
histories oF other races, and their, legends are not of a nature to enable the paths 
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they followed to be traced. Essentially they must have avoided the southerly. . 
path of the Tibeto-Burmans, and the south-easterly path of the Mon-Khmers 
before their westward extension, so in all probability they came by an intermediate 
route and eventually arrived at the Southern Shan States at a point somewhat 
north of Karenni. Occupying the hilly region of Karenni, at the extreme south of 
the Burmese Shan States, they gradually spread southwards and westwards over 
the Deltaic Plains and the Tenasserim Coast Ranges. But true to their nature, 
they avoided contact with other races, leading a wild and largely nomadic life, in 
those portions of the country which were regarded by others as unfit for human 
habitation. 

277. The Shans. — The Shan incursions into Burma fall into a category of 
their own. They are so different from the movements which have already been 
considered, that the term “ migration ” can hardly be considered appropriate as the. 
designation for phenomena having so few points of resemblance. They were not . 
the disorganised movements of bands of primitive peoples, forced by the pressure 
of neighbouring tribes to find fresh regions for expansion and developement. The . 
first few sporadic incursions of Shans prior to the creation of a formidable Shan 
kingdom in south-western China may have been of this nature. But they were 
too remote and on too small a scale to leave any deep impression on the popula- 
tion of Burma. Subsequent invasions were more in the nature of military expedi- 
tions. They were the attempts of an established nation to extend its power and 
influence by means of conquest. They commenced with the destruction of the 
Burmese Kingdom of Tagaung and the dispersal of its Indian rulers. Burmese 
chronicles date this invasion at about the year 700 B.C., but it was most probably 
at a period corresponding very closely with the commencement of the Christian era. 
The Burmese however rallied again after this defeat, and it was not till the fifth 
or sixth century A. D. that the Shans obtained a permanent footing in the Shweli 
valley in the vicinity of Bhamo. From this as centre, they expanded in all direc- 
tions, northwards through the Upper Irraw : addy valley, north-west to Assam, -west- 
wards to the Chindwin valley and to the south and south-east into the present Shan 
States. Their sphere of influence in Burma proper corresponded generally with 
the natural division which has been termed the Northern Hill Districts. With the 
gradual expulsion of the Shans from China, culminating with the conquest of Talifu 
by Kublai Khan in 1257 A.D., an important Shan kingdom was created with its 
headquarters in the Shweli valley. Here the Shans remained for several centuries 
subject to the, vicissitudes of continuous warfare with the Burmese and Chinese. 
Their political power in Burma was finally broken by Alaungpaya in 1757 A.D. 

278. Racial Groups as a resultant of the various invasions. — The 
preceding brief summary is essential to a correct appreciation of the existing racial 
distribution of the population of Burma. Without some historical preface the 
complex intermixture of tribes and races having but a slight affinity with each other 
would appear to defy all possibilities of analysis. No attempt has been made to 
trace the subsequent histories of the various racial constituents beyond what is 
necessary to ex- 
plain their general 
distribution in the 
province relative- 
ly to one another. 

To the fierce and 
almost extermina- 
tory warfare 
waged between 
the Burmese, the 
Talaings and the 
Shans for supre- 
macy, for a period 
of nearly 2,000 
years, but the 
barest references 
have been made. 

It affords a most 

fascinating study and would be of assistance in explaining- the resultant strength 
and numbers of the competing races. But these advantages would not be 
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indicate that the race is continuing to strengthen its position among the remaining 
racial groups of the province. Its increase of 970,75 1 or 1 4 ’q i per cent, since 1901 is 
almost identical with the percentage of the increase of population for Burma proper for 
the same period. Iixcluding the Specially Administered Territories, where changes 
in census limits are disturbing factors, the increase of population in Burma itself for 
the period 1901 to 1911 is almost exactly 15 per cent. 'Despite the immigration 
of races from India, the rate of increase of the Burmese race is-almost identical with 
that of Burma as a whole. The increase has been partly due to the absorption of 
tribes within the same racial group, and partly to a tendency to enter the children 
of certain classes of mixed marriages as Burmese. As a comparison of the 
growth of the Indian population with that of the Burmese and of the indigenous races 
of the province has already been given, it is unnecessary to re-discuss in detail the 
probable future of the Burmese race, as far it can be indicated by the census records. 

281. The Arakanese. — The Arakanese race or tribe is a branch of the 
Burmese race, inhabiting the three districts of Akyab, Ivyaukpyu and Sandoway in 
the Arakan division. The separation of the Arakanese from the Burmese occurred 
at a very early period, and indeed it might almost be stated that the two branches 
evolved simultaneously, side by side, from the same racial elements. The principal 
points of difference between the two are due to the close proximity of Arakan -with 
the sea and with the Chittagong District of Bengal. This has introduced a much 
larger degree of intermixture with the various Indian races among the Arakanese 
than is to be found among the Burmese. But it must be remembered, that the 
difference is one of degree and not one of kind. There is among the, Burmese a 
perceptible admixture of Indian blood, and the foundations of the Burmese race are 
inseparably connected with the existence of Indian colonies in the valley of the 
Irrawaddy. Like the Tavoyans the Arakanese are rapidly tending to obliterate the 
distinctions separating them from the Burmese. The number of Arakanese returned 
in the census records is 61,020 less than in 1901. This decrease coincides with 
a more than corresponding increase in the number of Burmese in Arakan. If the 
present tendencies continue the existence of the Arakanese as a separate branch of 
the Burma racial group will cease in the ordinary course of time. 

282. The Taungyos. — TheTaungyos area Burmese tribe which at some 
undetermined period left the Irrawaddy valley and proceeded eastwards into the 
southern portion of the Myelat plateau of the Southern Shan States. They 
occupy the States of Hsamongkham, Mawnang and Kyauklat. Surrounded as 
they are by Shans, and cut off from intercourse with the main branch of the 
Burmese race their development has been considerably modified. Their dress and 
many of their customs are similar to those of the Shans and Taungthus, but their 
language demonstrates an identity of origin with the Burmese. The similarity of 
their dress and their customs with those of the Taungthus, and the fact that these 
two non-Shan tribes live in close proximity, in the centre of a Shan environment, 
has suggested that the two tribes were akin. They have been jointly treated in 
the Upper Burma Gazetteer, and though the relationship of the Taungthus to the 
Karens and of the Taungyos to the Burmans is therein indicated, the total difference 
of identity of origin is obscured by the suggestion that the tribes have a close 
relationship with each other. Mr. Lowis considers that the vernacular of the 
Taungyos may be regarded as proof positive that they are not a section of the 
Taungthus who have acquired the speech of their Burmese neighbours in the plains, 
but a Burmese speaking community which established itself in the Taungthu 
country before the Burmans as a body embraced Buddhism, and has since then 
learnt to conform outwardly to Taungthu habits of life. They show a moderate 
rate of increase in numbers, demonstrating their ability to maintain their tribal 
identity in a more or less adverse environment. 

283. The Inthas. — Like the Taungyos, the Inthas are members of a Burmese 
tribe which has settled in the Shan States. They inhabit the villages around the 
Yaung Hwe Lake. Their designation may be translated as “ Sons & of the lake * rr 
“ Dwellers on the lake.” The lake is not of great depth, ar.d it is the hahfi ri £*e 
Inthas to build their houses on piles over the water, sometimes as much as ran a 
mile from the shore. All communication between villages is bv ttszst TmriAr 
asserts that the Inthas were originally natives of Tavo -.Tour ft is 

cate what degree of probability there is in this account of their o-'Tr. TrAr -rtr 
uage is practically identical with Burmese with a Sham nr-tnunriaurr. T-- -rrsus? 
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records indicate a moderate increase and demonstrate that despite the surrounding 
Shan influences and the adoption of the Shan dress and many Shan customs, they 
are no danger of losing their racial identity. 

284. The Danus. — The Danus inhabit the border country which separates the 
Shan States from Upper Burma. They are principally to be found on the Shan 
side of the border, though there is a fringe extending into the Upper Burma 
districts from the Ruby Mines to Yamdthin. Opinions as to the origin of the Danus 
are various. They are a hybrid race to which many racial elements may have 
contributed. Undoubtedly Shan and Burmese preponderate in their composition. 
Some of their customs have led to the suggestion that they were originally derived 
from a Taungthu tribe of the Karens. ButTif this is the case, the Taungthu element 
has been submerged by subsequent racial additions. In the Upper Burma Gazetteer 
it is stated that the Danus like the Kadus are destined to disappear very soon, but 
the census records, showing an increase of 7,39s on the figures for 1901, suggest 
a contrary conclusion. It is possible that the connotation of the term Danu is 
widening and that it has come to include all the persons on the Burma border of 
the Shan States who are descended from mixed Shan and Burmese ancestry. 

285. The Hpons. — The H pons, who did not appear as a separate tribe in 
the census records for 1901 and who have appeared to the number of 37S in the 
current census records, are a tribe located in the upper defile of the Irrawaddy 
valley in the Myitkyina District. In the account of the Hpons given in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer, it is stated that it is possible that they may be a mere sort of 
dishclout full of traces of all their neighbours, but that on the other hand, they may 
prove a valuable link in the ethnical chain when the detached links begin to be 
joined together. The latter is the more probable alternative. Major Davies con- 
siders that the Hpons in conjunction with the Tsis, the Marus and the Lashis may 
throw some light on the disputed point as to how the Burmese reached their present 
■ country. It is probable that the Hpons were of identical origin with the tribes who 

migrated along the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy river into the main Irrawaddy 
valley and ultimately coalesced to form the Burmese race. While their predecessors 
succeeded in reaching their objective, the H pons were intercepted by the invasion 
of the Shans from the east. Unable to continue their migration they settled down 
in their present habitat and have now adopted Shan customs and are in a stage of 
rapid absorption by the Shans who surround them on all sides. 

286. The Tavoyans. — So far as the Tavoyan can be considered to be a 
distinctive tribe of the Burmese racial group, the figures recorded at the census are 
highly misleading. Instead of the insignificant number of 523, the majority of the 
Burmese population of the Tavoy District (1 19,899) should be included. The 
absence of any recognition of the racial distinction in the Tavoy District itself is 
perhaps to be taken as proof that it has ceased to exist, and that the Tavoyans are 
to be considered as a branch of the Burmese race, speaking a localised dialect. 

287. The Kadus. — The Kadus are one of the numerous tribes who were able 
to maintain an independent existence, and even to increase and thrive by the absorp- 
tion of neighbouring elements, when the control of the 
central government in Burma did not extend to every 
obscure comer of the kingdom. Located on the borders 
of the Katha and Upper Chindwin Districts, they occupied 
a situation at the meeting places of four racial movements. 
The Chins to the east, the Kachins from the north, and 
the Burmans and the Shans from the south and west all 
extended their spheres of influence to this locality without 
incorporating it effectively as their distinctive territory. In 

a note by Mr. Blake quoted in the Census Report for 1901 it is stated that “ who 
the Kadus are, whence they came, and when, are questions which having remained 
unanswered up to the present are not likely to be answered in the future.” Mr. 
Clayton, I.C.S., in his Settlement Report on the Katha District gave the nearest 
answer to these questions that has yet been attempted. As a Settlement Report is 
not available for reference except in a very limited sense, his opinion may be quoted as 
supplementing and modifying the information given in the Census Report of 1901 : — 

“ The origin of the Kadus has long been a vexed question. There are five or six 
different tribes among them, but all trace their descent from, one or sometimes from both 
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of two distinct stocks. The first describe themselves as Chingyan or alternatively 
C h in gy w i n - C hi n gyan , i.e., the remnant of the Chins.’’ 

“ These claim to be aboriginal inhabitants who have always lived on the slopes of the 
Maingthon mountain having affinities with the Kachins of further north. It is probable 
that they are a back water of the prehistoric wave of Chin immigration, with possibly an 
admixture from the earliest Kachin arrivals who were rounded up into the Katha hills by 
the growth of the Shan power of Mohnyin. The second stock claim to be refugees from 
the country of Mahamyaing in the Shwebo and Upper Chindwin Districts after the fall of the 
Princess of Peitthano, a city on the Scbadon Chaung, before King Duttabaung of Thayekittava 
or Prome. The Mahamyaing country would appear to have been peopled by an off-shoot 
of the main Burman immigration from Tagaung, during its progress down the Irrawaddy 
valley, though in this case also a considerable admixture of the previous Chin inhabitants 
was probably present. This off-shoot appears to have developed independently of the main 
Burman power, which later moved its capital to Prome, and to have fallen before it when 
the Talaings of Pegu forced the Myaing either before or after their defeat the Burmans 
apparently gave the name of Kantu. Some of them were driven north to the Katha hills, 
some including the Princess were, according to the legend, carried off to Sittha in Taung- 
dwingvi, near which town there are the ruins of a second Peitthano to which the Shwebo 
legend has been transferred, and in the neighbourhood there is still a proverb ‘ Taungdwin 
sit lvlvin Kantu ’ scratch a Taungdwin man and you will find a Kantu. But the majority 
were undoubtedly absorbed in the main Burman race, as indeed the Kantus of Taungdwingyi 
have been. 

il The Kantu refugees to Katha coalesced with the wild tribes of the Maingthon range 
and of the Upper Chindwin and produced the Kadu as we know him. The predominant 
influence among them now is probably the Chingyan or aboriginal element as may be seen 
from their spirit worship, the principal object of which is the Ashingvi or great nat of the 
Maingthon mountain. The Kadu language has admittedly been acquired since the people 
took refuge in the hills and the Kadus of Pyinsala on the Shwebo border disclaim all know- 
ledge of it. It is a jargon of Burmese, Shan and Kachin words, and it is probable that 
what special peculiarities it has of its own it has derived from Chingyan sources. The 
Gana Kadus differ in dialect somewhat from the others. This may be due to the fact 
that they joined with the tribes of the Upper Chindwin forests and not with those of 
Maingthon.” 

Reference lias already been made to the suggestion of Mr. Grant Brown that 
Kadu was the language of one of the tribes which came to Burma long ago and 
eventually formed what is now the Burmese people. It seems more probable that 
in their origin they were a tribe intermediate between the Chin and the Kachin 
branches of the western Tibeto-Burman invasion. The locality in which they 
settled facilitated intercourse with the outlying inhabitants of neighbouring races, 
without affording opportunities for incorporation. It became a backwater uninflu- 
enced by the main currents of national life. Refugees from the stress and strain of 
intertribal conflicts found security within its limits. The primitive Chins, the 
migrating Kachins, the fugitive Burmans, and the surrounding Shans all amalga- 
mated to form an unobtrusive community in an obscure part of the country. But 
with the extension of the central authority, and still more, with the establishment of 
peace and security, the isolation of the Kadu country has been impaired. A 
hybrid tribe with a hybrid language, it has been unable to withstand continuous 
contact with the outside world. It is gradually being absorbed by its neighbours 
the Kachins, the Shans and the Burmans, the latter more especially. Its numbers 
are less than a third of those recorded ten years ago. In dress, in speech and in 
customs, its members are gradually transforming themselves, and with diminishing 
numbers the disintegration will probably proceed with accelerated rapidity. 

288. The Chaungthas. — In the census report for igoi Mr. Lowis classed 
the Chaungthas in the Burma racial group, but indicated that the classification 
was tentative and that further research was necessary to show whether the 
Chaungthas had more Burmese or more Chin blood in their composition. In the 
course of the ethnographical survey of Burma, Mr. Lowis modifies the classification 
and places the Chaungthas as a hybrid Chin tribe, remarking that it is doubtful 
whether they are Arakanese who have amalgamated with their Chin neighbours 
or a tribe of Chins which has adopted the dress, religion and speech of the 
Arakanese. I have preferred to retain the Chaungthas as a tribe of the Burma 
group. In the uncertain realm of ethnical classification in Burma, priority must be 
given to linguistic evidence. The written character of the Chaungthas, though 
differing greatly from the Burmese form, was undoubtedly derived from Burmese 
or Arakanese. The colloquial form of their language is Arakanese with dialectical 
differences. The traditions of the Chaungthas attribute their origin to the 
Talaings. Among local authorities, the theory that the Chaungthas were a Chin 
tribe which has adopted Arakanese characteristics receives no support. They 
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are, in all probability, a branch of the Arakanese who separated from the main 
stock at some indeterminate period and selected to dwell among the hills bordering 
Kaladan valley of the Akyab and Northern Arakan Districts. 45 

The following quotation from the revised Akyab Gazetteer of 1905 gives in a 

concise form their principal traditions and characteristics : & 

“ The Chaungtha or children of the stream are descendants of Pyu and Mon of Burma 
The story relates that in A. D. 1596 the king Min Rajagyi of Arakan having rendered 
assistance to the king of Taungu in investing the capital of Pvu and defeating the Shans 
and driving them off from the country, he received a portion of 'the treasure and a princess 
of the supreme king. Thousands of Pvu and Talaing people were sent along with the 
princess to Arakan. The king of Arakan made the princess a queen and settled her 
followers on the east of the Kaladan river near Taywe-chaung. The princess was styled 
Pegupvu Minthami. Her followers were said to be mostly sofdiers and archers who were 
divided into two divisions under the command of Thama Legyaw and Ledet-Legvaw. 
Whilst staving near Taywe-chaung they proved themselves useful 'in suppressing the rising 
of the Chins near the Yomas. When the Shandu Chiefs Muntin and Munprun rose in 
rebellion in the Upper Kaladan the two Talaing Chiefs were sent there to suppress the 
rising. In course of time these Talaings and Pyu s became homesick and many of them ran 
away back to their country. When the king knew about it, he removed them to the west 
of the Kaladan river and settled them in the following localities in the hills which extend 
as far as Chittagong Hill Tracts. They were sent to the hills for their reputed bravery and 
hardiness to control the hill tribes. In manners and customs they differ but little from the 
Arakanese and Burmese, they have black straight hair, high cheek bones, oblique eyes, and 
scanty beard. They are Buddhist and worship ‘ Nats ' and all customs common to 
primitive tribes are strictly observed. The Chaungthas in the Chittagong hill tracts tie the 
hair at the back instead of on the top. It might be that the Chaungtha of Chittagong having 
lived amongst tribes who wear their hair thus, or it might be their inherited custom as the 
Talaings in ancient time used to wear their hair in a large knot at the back of the head. 
These were Arakanese who became Chaungtha by long residence amongst them and 
intermarriage. Their descendants sometimes use an insulting term 1 Tameinhtan ' (carriers 
of petticoats of the Pegupyu princess) towards true Chaungthas. It might be that the 
Chaungthas in this district being far away from the home of their ancestors have found it 
convenient to adopt local customs and to worship local Nats.” 


289. Mros or Mrus. — Sir Arthur Phayre writing of the Mru tribe states 
that it is a hill tribe now much reduced from its ancient state. He estimated that 
the number of the tribe amounted to about 2,Soo souls, but the census of 1891 
gave the number of Mrus as 15,891. In 1901 the numbers had declined to 12,622 
and in 1911 only 2,708 were recorded, a number which approximates with that 
mentioned by Sir Arthur Phayre. There is no doubt that the tribe is in a stage 
of rapid disintegration. Its members have been driven from their original habitat 
on the Kaladan river by the invasions of the Khamis and the Chaungthas. They 
have retreated before these invasions towards the west and now occupy the hills 
on the border between Arakan and Chittagong. The striking fall in numbers may 
be due partly to the absorption of the members of the tribe in a stage of retreat 
and decay by their neighbours, and partly to a further westward movement into 
Chittagong. The extent of the latter cannot be estimated until the figures for 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are published. Mr. Lowis has classed the Mros as a 
Chin tribe. Linguistic evidence points rather to a Burmese origin. There is also 
traditional evidence that the Mru and the Burmese races are of the same lineage. 
The exact position of the tribe in the scheme of classification is a matter of some 
difficulty, but the weight of evidence suggests its inclusion in the Burmese racial 
groups. 
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The Tamans. — The following narrative from Mr. Grant Brown’s 
of the Upper Chindwin District summarises all that is known of the 
Only 527 were returned as such in the census records. 

Tamar,:, arc found oniv in the Upper Chindwin, and nearly all of them in a small 
neighbourhood of Tamanthi or Taniantlie. on the Chindwin 62 miles above 
Tkcv speak a distinct language of the Tibeto-Burman group, more nearly allied 
at" least !ri svntax. tlian to Naga. Chin, or Kachin. Like the so-called Shans 
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meat before him with chopsticks, the use of which for private purposes is now quite 
unknown. The pig is slain with a club, and its blood sprinkled on the worshippers by the 
priest, who has previously uttered prayers for the welfare of his people. 

** The Tama ns have only lately begun to intermarry with the people found, and to this 
fact, no doubt, they owe the preservation of their language and their religious rites. Their 
neighbours have a strong belief perhaps encouraged by the Tamans themselves, in their 
supernatural powers, and this may have helped to preserve their existence as a separate 
community. Along with other accomplishments they are supposed to be able to turn 
themselves at will into tigers. The Malms, though they do not call themselves Tamans, 
may be regarded as a branch of the same people. Their language is almost extinct, being 
now fully known to only one old woman. It is merely a dialect of Taman.” 

291. The Yabeins. — The Yabeins can scarcely be called a distinct tribe. 
Originally of Burmese race, their occupation as silkworm rearers, with the resultant 
destruction of the silkworm chrysalis, brought them into discredit with their more 
orthodox Buddhist neighbours. They were either not of a sufficiently inventive 
turn of mind to create the fiction necessary to bring their occupation within the 
pale of Buddhism, or were not sufficiently numerous to enforce universal acceptance 
of such fiction if invented. Their isolation in villages on the slopes of the Southern 
Pegu Yomas encouraged their differentiation from their neighbours in other than 
religious and industrial characteristics. Gradually they evolved a distinct dialect, 
and their treatment as religious outcasts by the Burmese induced a„separate tribal 
fife. Their numbers are gradually but slowly diminishing, the distinctions between 
them and tire Burmese are vanishing and their reabsorption into the Burmese race 
is only a question of time. 

292. The Yaws. — The home of the Yaws is the Yaw valley of the Pakokku 
District. Like the Tavoyans, they have almost disappeared as a distinctive tribe, 
and only enter their tribal name when distance from their habitat brings home to 
them the differences that still exist between them and the Burmese. They are a 
hybrid tribe, the Burmese strain predominating, with Shan and Chin as subsidiary 
constituents. There were 96 persons who were entered as Yaws in the census 
records, but this is no indication whatever as to the strength of the tribe. It merely 
indicates that they are being absorbed by the Burmese, the nominal assumption of the 
latter race preceding to some extent the actual adoption of its speech and customs. 

293. Kachin-Burma Hybrids. — The extension of regular census operations 
in the Myitkyina district and the closer enumeration rendered possible by the 
extension of administrative control 
on the north eastern border of the 
province is responsible for the 
comparatively large increase in 
the numbers of three members of 
this group of tribes. Superficially 
there is nothing to distinguish the 
Lashis, the Tsis and the Marus 
from the Kachins among whom 

they live. They live in the midst ( 
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The importance of these tribes ethnically is that they probably form with the 
Hpons a series of links connecting the Burmese race with its original sources in the 

region of the 
head waters of 
the Yang-tse- 
Kiang and the 
Hoang- Ho. 

It is a matter 
of extreme 
difficulty to 
estimate their 
total numbers, 
occupying as 
they do a 
situation ex- 
tending be- 
yond the 
northern admi- 
nistrative bor- 
der of the 
Myitkyina Dis- 
trict, and stret- 
ching along 
the eastern 
borders of the 
Myitkyina and 
Bhamo Dis- 
tricts into Chi- 
nese territory. 

294. The 
Marus, 

Lashis and 
Tsis.— The 
Marus or 
Laung, the 
name by which 
they call them- 
selves, are to 
be found along 
the whole of 
the explored 
portion of the 
Nmai-hka. 

They also 
extend south- 
wards through 

the Bhamo District as far as the Shan States of North Hsemvi, and eastwards 
beyond the Burmese frontier into China. In their southern migration they were 
headed off by the TCachins who intercepted them from the west and a process of 
gradual assimilation commenced. It is probable that the whole of the members of 
the group termed the Kachin-Burma hybrids are branches, from the Marus, the 
distinctions between them indicating the degree to which their amalgamation with 
the Kachins and Shans has been effected, the Marus being those who have been - 
least influenced by external influence, or rather who have resisted it for the 
longest period. 

The Lashis are a branch of the original tribe of Marus. The region they 
occupy is' far less extensive than that of the Marus, being confined to a restricted . 
area around and about the western boundaries of the Bhamo and Myitkyina 
Districts. According to tradition the Lashis are the descendants of a Chinaman 
and a Maru woman. They are, however, in all probability a section of the Marus 
who have accepted amalgamation with the Kachins with greater readiness than was 
shown by the greater portion of the tribe. Though not recognised by the Kachins 
as such, they have been more completely absorbed than the remaining tribes 
of this group. 
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The Tsis or Szis were originally the most southern branch of the Marus who 
first accepted assimilation with the Kachins as being inevitable. So complete is 
the amalgamation that they claim to belong to the Lepai tribe of the Kachins, 
though on the Kachin side only the Tsi Chiefs are recognised as being Lepais. 
They now occupy a locality on the eastern border of the Myitkyina District though 
scattered communities extend southwards along the eastern border of the Bhamo 
District into the Mong Mit State. 

295. The Maingthas. — The superficial distinctions between the Maingthas 
on the one hand and the Marus, the Lashis and the Tsis on the other are so great 
that their classification together in one racial group has been a matter of much, 
hesitation. It. has been seen that the latter three tribes are of identical Tibeto- 
Burman stock in different stages of absorption by the Kachins, and that there is 
little or nothing but the almost disappearing remnants of their speech to distinguish 
them from the Kachins. The Maingthas have adopted the dress, customs and 
religion of the Shans to such an extent that there appears to be nothing in common 
between them and the remaining tribes of the group. In the course of the Ethno- 
graphical Survey, Mr. Lowis classes the Maingthas as a Shan tribe and considers 
that they are merely Chinese-Shans. On the contrary, Major Davies states that 
though they sometimes speak of themselves as Shans on closer questioning they 
admit that they really belong to a distinct race. Their language has no affinity 
with Shan and is closely connected with the languages spoken by the Marus, the 
Lashis and the Tsis. It is probable that their ancestry is a complex of Maru, 
Kachin and Shan. Originally the most southern branch of the Marus they first 
amalgamated with the Kachins and formed a section of the Tsi tribe. Descending 
into the Mong Hsa valley of the Taiping river, they there met the Shans, and the 
admixture of the Tsis and the Shans formed the Maingtha tribe. They readily 
intermarry with the Chinese so that a determination of the racial ingredients of the 
present generation is a matter of some difficulty. It is the weight that must be 
given to linguistic evidence that has suggested their present grouping. Their 
headquarters are beyond the Burmese frontier, and it is only the surplus population 
of their overcrowded valley, travelling as pedlars, builders, blacksmiths and car- 
penters in Burma and the Shan States that is entered in the census records. . 

296. The Lolo Group of Tribes. — The Lolo group is the result of the 
most easterly division of the southern migration of the Tibeto-Burmese tribes. 
Instead of pressing southwards 
towards the Irrawaddy valley the 

. tribes of this group diverged in a 
south-easterly direction through 
the valleys of the Salween and the 
Mekong. At the census of 1901 
a tentative grouping of these tribes 
as the Lisaw sub-group of the 
Burmese Group was made, but 
Major Davies prefers to place 
them linguistically as an indepen- 
dent group of the Tibeto-Burmese 
family. In this he is supported 
by various authorities, and his 
classification has been adopted both in the matter of grouping and in the name 
given to the newly recognised group. Not only are the Lolos the most important 
of the tribes comprised, but their language is the foundation for the languages of 
the remaining tribes, Lahu, Lisu and Akha being scarcely more than dialects of 
some original Lolo tongue. The six members of this group may be considered as 
falling into three divisions, Lolo, Lahu and Kwi forming one closely associated 
division,. Akha or Ako forming a second, while Lisu by itself is the third. The 
increase in numbers of the tribes of this group is due partly to the extension of 
census limits and partly to the extension of tribal classification to the population 
on the northern boundaries of the Myitkyina District and the Northern Shan 
States. Perhaps the most significant ethnical fact to record about the members of 
this group is the rapidity of their absorption by the Chinese. It has proceeded 
furthest among the Lolo, the parent tribe of the group, because it has been brought 
most closely into contact with the absorbing race. -Among the tribes to be found 
within the Burmese frontier the process of assimilation has had the least effect, partly 
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because they are more remote from contact with the Chinese, and partly because 
only peaceful methods of penetration are possible. These tribes however have 
large numbers of members outside the Burmese borders in contact with an 
advancing Chinese population. Moreover an administrative boundary is but a 
partial bar to racial expansion. The transformation of the transfrontier Lisus into 



Chinamen in the valley of the Shweli has its effect on the Lisus within the Burmese 
borders. The transformation of the Akhas into the half Chinese race, the Ako, 
beyond the frontier has been brought within the boundaries of the province by the 
migrations of the Akos into Kengtung. Even the Lahu, the tribe of this group' 
offering the most strenuous resistance to Chinese aggression and expansion, have 
succumbed, and are gradually adopting Chinese dress, customs, and language. 


297. The Lolos. — Though only an insignificant number of Lolos are to be 
found m Burma, they are the premier tribe of those included in this group. Their 
original home is in the Talking Shan, a range of mountains lying between the valleys 
of the CSsien-chang and the Yang-tse. Here the Lolos live governed by their own 
chiefs and independent of Chinese rule. Continuing the description by means of 
an extract from the frequently quoted work of Major Davies : — 

•• F r .. :u here the-.- have spread very widely over the neighbouring part of western 
and 3 aitinvards throughout- the province of Yun-nan. They are certainly the 
;.. m-.i-.cr.rd and v, idelv-.-pread tribe of western China. Westward they are found on the 
ISurn. L- rdi-r ah ,ut fat. uy 3 ,;o' and even just within Burmese territory. Eastwards they 
c-tciii the ve.'v extreme borders of Yun-nan and even into Kuci-choti province (lat. 27 0 
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2o', long. 105 0 ). Northward in Ssu-ch’uan they reach nearly if not quite to the 30th parallel 
of latitude.- Southwards they have spread into the Ssu-mao district well below lat. 23 0 . 
Over a very large part of Yun-nan they form the bulk of the hill population, and they are 
certainly the most numerous of all the non-Chinese tribes in that) province. The Lolos of 
Ssu-ch’uan are a very fine tall race, with comparatively fair complexions, and often with 
straight features, suggesting a mixture of Mongolian with some more straight-featured race. 
Their appearance marks them as closely connected by race with the eastern Tibetans, the 
latter being if anything rather the bigger men of the two. Further south in Yun-nan the 
pure Lolo type has perhaps somewhat -deteriorated, but even here one often finds tall and 
fairly straight-featured people, and they are always a finer race physically than the Lisos, 
Lahus, Wonis and other Lolo-speaking tribes.” 

The following extract. from the same work will indicate the extent to which 
Chinese influence is spreading among the tribes of the Lolo group : — 

"Of the Lolos of Yun-nan there can be no doubt that many are being gradually absorbed 
by the Chinese. I have come across villages in all stages of this process. Some" have gone 
so far as to talk Chinese among themselves and to deny their Lolo origin. Still there are 
large numbers of tin's race who still retain their language and customs. One of the largest 
of these tribes are the people whom the Chinese call Meng-hua Lolo or Meng-hua Jen. As 
their name indicates they inhabit the district of Meng-hua Ting (lat. 25 0 15', long. ioo° 20') ; 
and they form almost the entire population of the hills of these parts. Southwards this 
branch of the race extends to the Yang-pi river, and a few scattered villages of them are 
found m;ich further south. -The men here dress in Chinese fashion. The women wear blue 
trousers with a blue skirt over them both reaching to the knee : the jacket is of the same 
colour and has no sleeves. Chinese influence is gradually extending here f the men can all 
speak Chinese and some can read and write it. In a few more generations the Lolo 
language will very likelv die out here.” 

298. The Lisus. — The headquarters of the Lisu tribe lies in the valley of 
the Salween on the easterly border of the Myitkyina District, extending northwards 
beyond the boundary of the administered territory. Its 
members are of a roving disposition, and they can be 1 
found in small scattered communities in the valley of the 
Taiping river on the eastern borders of the Bharno District, ; 
in the Shweli valley between the Ruby Mines District and 1 
the Northern Shan States, and even so far south as the : 

State of Kengtung in the Southern Shan States. The j 
members of such southern communities mingle with the . 
various races with whom they come into contact, and 
gradually acquire the customs and characteristics of their neighbours. They are 
specially susceptible to Chinese influences intermarrying readily with the Chinese 
and readily adopting the Chinese race and designation. Many of the so-called 
Chinamen of the Upper Shweli valley are the descendants of the Lisus and the 
Chinese with whom they intermarried. The Lisu are to be found in their primitive 
state only in the valley of the Salween to the east of the Myitkyina District. Here 
they are quite independent of Chinese influences from the east and the Kachin 
pressure on the west. It is impossible to estimate their true numbers. The 
improvement of census enumeration and racial classification on the north-eastern 
frontier has resulted in a large increase in the numbers recorded in the census 
schedules, but it is probable that the majority are to be found beyond the adminis- 
trative limits of the province. • For particulars concerning the latest researches 
into the manners and customs of this tribe reference must be made to the work on 
Yunnan by Major Davies, and to the paper on the Lisu tribes of the Burma-China 
frontier by Messrs. Rose and Brown published in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Volume 111 , No. 4 of 1910. 
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299. The Lahus and Kwis. — The Lahus or Muhsos, in Burma, are settled 
principally in the eastern portion of the Southern Shan States. Their language 
like that of the Lisu is simply a dialect of Lolo. Originally 
descending the valley of the Salween with the remaining 
tribes of the Lolo migration they followed a middle course 
down the valley of the Mekong, the Lisus pursuing a more 
westerly route down the Salween, and the main branch 
spreading in an easterly direction over the hill ranges of 
Yunnan. Their course down the Mekong valley brought 
them into contact with the Was. They forced themselves 
through the Wa country into the eastern portions of the 
Southern Shan States. Both their dialect and their race has been modified by 
contact with the Was, though their speech still remains primarily a dialect of Lolo. 
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They now occupy a situation between the Salween and the Mekong partly. In the 
eastern portion of the Southern Shan States, partly in Chinese territory and partly 
in Northern Siam. This area has been but slightly affected by changes in census. 

limits and the comparison between the numbers recorded 
in 1900 and 1901 is a legitimate representation of their 
numbers in Burma at these periods. It is however impossi- 
ble to estimate what proportion the numbers recorded in 
Burma bears to the total membership of the tribe as large, 
numbers live in Chinese territory. Although the Lahus 
have, been strenuous opponents ol Chinese extension in the 
past they have been subdued and are gradually being assimilated by intermarriage 
and the adoption of Chinese dress and customs. The Kwis or Lahu-hsi are. simply 
the most southern branch of the Lahus to be found in the Southern Shan States. 
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300. The Akha and Ako. — The Akhas or Kaws and the Ako really form two 
branches of the same tribe. The Akos have not been long resident in Burma having 

migrated from over the border into the eastern 
portion of the Kengtung State a few generations 
ago. They are of hybrid race being an admixture 
of trans-frontier Akhas with the Chinese. ' Both, 
tribes are included by the Chinese in the general 
term Wo-ni, which includes all those tribes living 
in Southern Yunnan speaking dialects of the Lolo language. Though of Lolo origin, 
their dialects do not show close affinities with those of the Lisu, the Lahu and the 
Kwi, and must have been derived from the parent stock in a different manner and at a 
different period. They occupy a territory comprising the eastern portion of the 
Kengtung State, the adjoining French Lao States and a portion of Southern Yunnan. 
Like all the tribes of the Lolo group they assimilate readily with the Chinese. 

30I; The Kuki-Chin Group. — The Kuki-Chin group of tribes inhabits the 
territory extending from the Naga Hills in the north down into the Sandoway 
District of Burma in the south ; from the Myittha river on the east almost to the 
Bay of Bengal in the west. Only a portion of this region lies within the province 
of Burma, the northern and western portions falling into the province of Assam. 
The Gazetteer of the Chin Hills by Messrs. Carey and Tuck is the main source of 
information for the tribes dwelling within the administrative area of the Chin Hills, 
All the remaining information available concerning the tribes within Burmese limits 
has been condensed in various official publications, including the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, the Census Report of 1901, and the fourth volume of the series published 
in connection with the Ethnographical Survey of Burma. It is impossible to present 
a complete statistical analysis of the tribes of the Kuki-Chin group to be found 
within the limits of the province of Burma. In the heart of the Chin country is a 
large area of unadministered territory belonging nominally to the Northern Arakan 
District and to the Pakokku Hill Tracts. An estimate has been mad 2 for the 
population of the unadministered portion of the Pakbkku Hill Tracts, and the 
numbers estimated have been allotted to their tribal divisions. But no attempt 
whatever has been made to enumerate or estimate the tribes in the unadministered 
portion of the Northern Arakan District, which comprises an area of 3,733 square 
miles. The existence of this area in the heart of the Chin territory precludes the 

t possibility of estimating the 

number of persons belonging to 
each respective tribe. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if a complete list 
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dependent tribal existence couid be 
prepared from existing materials. 
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1901, there still remain 131,323 Chins not allotted to any specified tribe. It is true 
that the majority of these are Southern Chins who have lost their tribal organisa- 
tion on coming into contact with the Burmese. But a considerable number still 
remain who are recorded as Chins in default of a correct enquiry as to their tribal 
designation. In the absence of a thorough knowledge of the constituent tribes 
comprising the Kuki-Chin Group within the province, and of a logical scheme of 
classification based on ethnical considerations, the figures for the group as a whole 
will first be considered, and tiie figures for the separate tribes will then be treated 
according to the administrative areas in which they fall. 

The increase in numbers of the members of the Kuki-Chin Group by 91,879 
to a total population of 306,486 has been largely due to the inclusion of thb Chin 
tribes of the Pakokku Hill Tracts for the first time into the racial record. This 
has accounted for an increase of 26,033. There has also been a much closer 
enumeration of the tribes of the Chin Hills, the Chin population rising from 83,795 
to 1 1 7,588, an increase of 33,793. The same may also be said of the enumeration 
of the Chins in the regular districts of the province. Living as they do in the hills 
on the extreme borders of such districts, administrative control over them has been 
but slight in the past. It has gradually strengthened and enabled the census 
enumeration to be more effective than has hitherto been possible. There are thus 
three factors which contribute to a large increase in the Chin population since 1901. 
To the natural increase of births over deaths must be added the closer enumeration 
resulting from more effective control over the region occupied by the Chins, and 
the inclusion of the Pakokku Hill Tracts within the limits of racial classification. 
Only the last of these three factors is capable of accurate determination. 

302. Chins unspecified. — The entry of the word Chin in the census enumer- 
ation schedule may mean either that the person returned belongs to one of the 
numerous tribes of the Kuki-Chin Group, but that his tribe has not been ascertained, 
or it may be used in its more restricted sense to denote a member of one of the 
southern or tame Chins who dwell on the borders of the regular districts on each 
side of the Arakan-Yomas. The exact connotation of the term in its more restricted 
meaning as given by Mr. Houghton is as follows : — 

“ The .Southern or tame Chins, as they are sometimes called to distinguish them from 
the Northern or wild Chius inhabit both sides of the Arakan-Yomas and are found in the 
Akvab, Kvaukpvu and Sandowav districts on the west, and the Minbu, Thavetmvo, Prome 

llcruada districts on the cast. 1 hey are very closely related to the wild Chins,- Mros, 
Kamls, etc., for though the languages of these are mutually unintelligible, a comparison of 
their vocabularies shows the dilicrence to be merely one of dialect, and philologically of no 
great importance. The tame Chins are in fact merely a tribe which formerly inhabited the 
present Lushai or wild Chin country, and which has been forced south by a vis a tergo at 
probably no very distant epoch. This movement to the southward is still going on, though 
slowly, for tribes and clans must be very hard-pushed indeed before they definitely abandon 
their ancestral hills and valleys. There is a tendency-amongst the southernmost Chins to 
merge into the Burman race, and this is also the case amongst those who have gone farthest 
from the Yoma to the eastward." 

On leaving the turbulent northern regions, the necessity for a close tribal 
organisation to ensure safety and security becomes less imperative. Groups and 
combinations formed with special reference to particular needs find but little power 
of cohesion when the necessities dictating their formation have been removed. " On 
arrival at a locality where tribal divisions are not necessary to individual existence 
they are rapidly discarded oud assimilation with the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
is gradually accomplished. In this manner a comparative uniformity has been 
established among the Southern Chins. The figures for the Khami tribe classed 
by Mr. Houghton as wild Chius in the Akyab District are most instructive as an 
illustration of this tendency. In 1901, there were 11,595 members of this tribe in 
the Akyab District. In 1911, it numbered only 2,727 members. In the short 
interval of ten years the tribal distinction has almost vanished, and its members 
have assimilated themselves, or claim to have assimilated themselves, with the 
general body of Southern Chins where such distinctions are no longer necessary! 

303. Tribes and Clans of the Chin Hills. — The influence on racial 
development exercised by administration is strikingly illustrated by a comparison 
of the conditions prevailing in the regularly administered areas of the province and 
those areas but recently brought under administrative control. ' In the former 
tribal distinctions rapidly vanish and racial uniformity gradually begins to extend. 
The Chin Hills Gazetteer shows a region just emerging from an era of absence o| 
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central control tending towards tribal divisions, and being brought under conditions 
somewhat similar to those under which the racial uniformity of the Southern Chins 
has developed. iSumerous tribal divisions still . remain, the period elapsing since 
the conditions were changed having been too short to produce more than*super- 
ficial changes. The quotations given have been selected partly with a view to 
indicating the effect of changing circumstances on tribal organisation. The tribes 
and clans of the Chin Hills Administrative Area can be divided into three more or 
less associated groups which may for convenience be called the Northern, the 
Tashon, and the Baungshe groups. The first of these, the northern group, includes 
theThados with their associated tribes the Yos and the Nwitis, the Soktes, including 
the Kanhow clan, and the Siyins. The headquarters of the Thados lies beyond the 
border, in the hills of Manipur, and the majority of the Nwitis have been driven 
from their homes, in Chinland only a small remnant remaining. In the Gazetteer,' 
the Soktes, the Siyins and the Thados are treated as separate tribes, but there are 
many points of close association which suggest their inclusion in one common 
group. The Soktes, the Siyins and the Nwitis all trace their origin to Chin Nwe, a 
village nine miles from Tiddim. The following extracts from the Gazetteer, to 
which reference must be made for fuller information, indicate the influences 
operating to produce the present grouping of tribes. 

“ The Yo tribe three generations back occupied the tract of country now inhabited 
by the Kanhow clan of Soktes, and many of the Kanhow villages are inhabited still by Yos, 

whose tribal name has given way to that of Kanhow. As 
has been shown in a previous chapter, Kantum, the Sokte, 
conquered all the inhabitants right up to the borders of 
Manipur, and Kanhow, his son, founded Tiddim village and 
ruled the newly acquired conquests of his father. The 
conquered Yos thus became known as 1 Kanhowte,’ Kanhow’s 
men, and as they intermarried with the Soktes who settled 
north with Kanhow, there is now no real difference between 
the conquerors and the conquered. Soktes, Yos, and 
Kanhows are practically one people, though no Sokte Chief 
would admit that he is not of superior birth to a Yo. The 
Yos who still live in the Chin Hills are treated as Soktes. 
The great majority of them live in the Kanhow tract and are 
subordinate to Howchinkup. For many years past, as is 
shown in the Manipur records, numbers of emigrants crossed 
the Northern Chin border and settled .down along the south 
of Manipur plain, west of the longitude of Howbi peak and in 
the hills south of Cachar. These Yos as well as the Thados 
and Nwites are called by the Manipuris Kukis or Khongjais, 
who only made their acquaintance after they had migrated 
north, but the people call themselves by the name of Yo. 

"The Nwites, common with the Northern Chins, believe that they are the descendants 
of the man and woman who fell from the clouds on to the earth at Chin Nwe. From Manipur 
records and from the lips of old tribesmen who know that formerly the Nwites owned large 
villages around the present posts of Tiddim. But now these village-sites are either deserted 
or occupied by Kanhows, and the Nwites have left Chinland and have settled down on the 
southern border of Manipur and the north-east corner of Lushailand. 

“ The Nwites have not totally disappeared from the Chin Hills. The large village of 
Wunkatee is inhabited chiefly by Nwites who, however, are subordinate to the Sokte Chief 
and who for all intents and purposes are Soktes. There are also Nwites at Hele village in 
the Nwengal country, as well as a few families amongst the Kanhows.’’ 

The Tashons or Shunklas occupy the central portion of the Chin Hills around 
Falam as centre. They may be divided into nine subdivisions, but of these only four, 
besides those included in the generic name for the group, come into the census records. 
They are the Yahow, the Ngawn, the Whenoh and Kwangli clans or families. The 
nature of the forces operating to produce cohesion among the members of this tribe 
can be gathered from the following extracts from the Chin Hills Gazetteer : — 

“ It is probable that the information contained in this book, concerning the past history 
of the Siyin and Sokte tribes, is practically all that will ever be known about them, but the 
present history of the Tashons is incomplete, and can doubtless be largely added to in the 
future. The latter, instead of helping us to learn their antecedents, have put every obstacle , 
in our way, even to the extent of threatening heavy penalties to any one who should 
disclose their past history and their present dealings with their subordinates and tributaries. 
They fear that if we understand how heavily burthened the people are with taxation and 
how down-trodden and bullied they are, we may interfere in their behalf, even in the same 
manner as we removed the Tashon yoke from the necks of the Siyin and Sokte tribes and 
declared them independent. 

" After the Shunklas had founded Falam they gradually brought all their neighbours, 
both relations and aliens, under their control. When we occupied Chinland we found the 
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Tashons numerically the most powerful tribe in the hills, though we believe that had our 
occupation been deferred for two or three years, the Yahows would have been broken from 
their bondage, and Rumklao and Minkin would have declared for Haka, in which case the 
Tashons would have suffered in prestige as well as in possessions. The Tashon tribesmen, 
unlike the Siyins and the Soktes, do not claim one common progenitor. They are a 
community composed of aliens, who have been collected under one family by conquest, or 
more correctly by strategy. 

'* The disarmament of the Tashons is but a matter of time, and probably, of a very short 
time. Should the Political Officer find that all the tribesmen mean to fight, he can in all 
probability break the Tashon combination by promising the Yahows freedom from the 
Tashon yoke provided they remain neutral and surrender their arms after the Shunklas, 
Kwungli, Rumklao, and Minkin have been disarmed. 

“ The Whenoh community consists of Lushais who have been left behind in territory 
which is now a part of Chinland, but which formerly was inhabited by Lushais. They were 
driven west by the Chins across the Tyao and later still were forced further west and across 
the Tuipi river. When we first came here there w’ere no Lushais living between the Tuipi 
and the Tyao, but now that raiding has been stopped the Lushais can and doubtless will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to return and rebuild in the now uninhabited tracts. 

“From the foregoing pages it will be gathered that the Shunklas of Falam rule a 
heterogeneous community composed of various aliens, who far out-number the ruling tribe. 
The fact that they have acquired and maintained their rule over all these people speaks well 
for their power of administration. They hold their position, not so much through their 
prowess in the field as through the ingenuity which has enabled them to play off one sept 
against another and thus uphold their rule over the whole. 

“ This year has been the partial disarmament of the south, and now that the northern 
and southern tribes are disarmed, the Tashons recognize that their turn comes next and they 
are very awkwardly placed. If they surrender their guns, their power will be diminished 
and their prestige lowered ; if, on the other hand, they fight, they are certain to be beaten, 
their fine capital will be at the mercy of the troops, and Government as a punishment may 
split up the present Tashon possessions into two or three independent chieftainships, Falam 
retaining the Shunklas, Kweshins, Torrs, etc., whilst the Yahows and the Whenohs 'would be 
independent of the Tashons and directly subordinate to the Assistant Political Officer at 
Falam. Exactly in the same way Klangklang and Yokwa are subordinate to the Assistant 
Political Officer at Haka, and the four clans of Siyins are each directly under the Assistant 
Political Officer at Tiddim.” 

The Baungshes or Lais occupy the southern portion of the Chin Hills jurisdic- 
tion extending over the southern border into the territory of the Pakokku Hill 
Tracts. A number of clans claim to be included as Lais, but only the Hakas and 
Klangs or Klang-klangs are universally acknowledged to have a right to the title. 
The Klangs, Yokwas, Shintaungs, Laiyos and Yotuns are the only clans which 
have been recorded, the Hakas being entered under the designation of Baungshe. 
A few extracts from the Chin Hills Gazetteer are given from which it will be seen 
that tribal divisions are neither distinctive nor permanent : — 

“ The Chief of the Haka tribe claim supremacy over villages containing the aggregate 
nearly 3,000 houses, having an estimated population of 15,000 persons, 4,000 of whom are 
fit to bear arms. Their northern border runs in the longitude of Hairon ; the Pao stream 
dividing them from the Tashons, whilst the Shimu Tlang, with its continuations, is their 
frontier with the Yahows. No natural features divide the Hakas, Klang-klangs, and Yahows, 
and most of the villages on these borders are influenced by two or even all'three clans. In 
th£ south they are checked by the strong group of villages of which Naring is the chief and 
which has successfully kept their independence. Their territory on the west was curtailed 
by us when we made the Boinu the division between the Chin and South Lushai Hills. 

“ The Yokwa tribe contains 13 villages comprising rather more than 500 houses. Its 
population may be estimated at under 2,500 persons. The people claim to be Lais, and 
although this is disputed by the Hakas, the two tribes intermarry. The two dialects differ, yet 
intelligent people of both tribes readily understand each other. The Kenmwe family is the 
most influential but the hereditary principle is not well developed amongst the Yokwas, and 
on several occasions people, unconnected with this family, have led the tribe. Thus Lyen Son, 
who was Chief of Yokwa when we first came into the hills, had only the right of a ready knife 
and a tireless tongue to his possession. Now that he is dead Ratyo, who is not in the direct 
line of the descent of the Yokwa Chiefs, is perhaps the most influential of all the Yokwas. 

“There are some 45 independent villages administered from Haka; these contain 
nearly 3,500 houses and have an estimated population of over 17,000 persons. They are 
inhabited by Yotuns; Shintangs, Lawtus, Yos and Lais, and have all more or less inter- 
married. The Yotuns are the most numerous, while the Lais have the most influence. 
The majority of the Yos live beyond our frontier towards Arakan, and Lunsoi, Ngapai and 
Soipi, which are influenced by the Haka Chiefs, are the only Yo villages, although the Lawtu 
villages of Nagrin, Kwahrang, Tangaw and Shurgnen are very closely allied to the Yos.” 

304. Tribes of the Pakokku Hill Tracts. — Four tribes are recorded as 
being found within the limits of the Pakokku Hill Tracts. The Chinboks are 
numerically the most important and are found in the northern portion of the territory. 
It is probable that the figures give an accurate representation of their numerical 
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strength. The Yindus recorded are found in the central portion and the Chinbons 
m the southern portion of this administered area. Their numbers are in all proba- 

bility incomplete, as they extend beyond its boundaries 

, _ Nutter 1 into the Northern Arakan and Akvab Districts, where they 

T ' :u ' ; are either outside census limits and therefore unrecorded, 

\_T1TL. or are entered merely as Chins without any tribal specifica- 

... tion. The few Baungshes returned are found close to the 

: B.viin^hc ..! border of the Chin Hills jurisdiction. They would not 

Ytr.di? ... : 4^343 ; probably be recognised as true Lais by the members of 

^ ie central Haka and Klang tribes, and belong probably 

a u.ojt . j nc j e p enc j en t tribes which have come under the 

influence of the Lais without being incorporated into their 

more central clans. 


305. Minor Chin Tribes in Akyab and Northern Arakan Districts. — 

I he Kyaws or Chaws are an insignificant tribe settled on the banks of the Kaladan 
river in the Northern Arakan District, their total number amounting to 249 persons. 
According to tradition they are descendants of pagoda slaves settled in the locality 
by an Arakanese queen about three centuries ago. They are hardly distinguish- 
able in dress and appearance from the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. The 
number of the Anu tribe recorded is 479. This is no indication of the numerical 
strength of the tribe which extends beyond the limits of the census area into the 
unadministered territory of the Northern Arakan District. The headquarters of the 
M'hangs, who have entered the records to the number of 23, is outside the adminis- 
tered boundaries. The tribe of the Thets or Saks has practically disappeared, 
numbering only 79 in the census records. It is extremely doubtfuPif there is any 
connection between this remnant and the Saks who were at one time one of the 
most important of the Burmese tribes in the Irrawaddy valley. In all probability 
they are an Arakanese-Chin Hybrid. They are only found in the Akyab District. 

306. Chin Tribas of the Upper Chindwin District. — Only two distinct 
Cilia tribes, the Hawchits and the Nagas have been recorded in the Upper 
Chindwin District, the great majority coming^ within census limits having been 
entered merely as Chins unspecified. Hie Naga country is excluded from our 
admiic.-'traUon, although there are large numbers within the political frontier living in 
the unadministered territory. Their inclusion in the census returns indicates a tend- 
ency to migrate towards the regularly administered portion of the Chindwin District. 
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The following description obtained by Mr. Page, Subdivisional Officer of 
Buthidaung, from enquiries among the Daingnets themselves may be accepted as' 
their own traditional account of their origin : — 

The Daingnets are a quiet agricultural folk living in out-of-the-way parts of the 
country. They either work paddy land where they have cleared the jungle round the foot 
of the hills or practise taungya cultivation. They seem to have been pushed into the back- 
ground by the Chittagonians who are rapidly' spreading everywhere. 

“ The Daingnets say that they originally lived near the Kantha chaung in the Chitta- 
gong District. There they had their own Rajahs of whom the names of the last three are 
given as Clnveman. Zampasa and Darampasa. In the time of Darampasa the Daingnets 
moved over into Arnkan bringing their wives and children with them. The date of this 
migration is put at something over 50 years ago and the reason for it seems to have been 
mainly economic, paddy being so much cheaper in Arakan than in Chittagong at the time. 

u There are said to be eight different kinds or tribes of Daingnets, the language of some 
differing as much a- Burmese and Arakancse. The Daingnets living in Arakan have no 
written language of their own. Such as are literate employ the Burmese language. They 
say that the Daingnets still living in Chittagong district have a written language of their own 
but it is unknown to those living in Arakan. 

“ from childhood the Daingnets of Arakan pick up both Chittagonian and Arakanese 
so that a large number of words from both these languages have become incorporated in 
their language. Of these incorporated words there seems to be a larger proportion of 
Chittagonian and this no doubt Ills led to the belief that- the Daingnet language is merely a 
corrupt form of Chittagonian.” 

The market! decrease in the number of the persons recorded as Daingnets 
indicates that they are gradually ceasing to exist as a separate tribe and are beino- 
absorbed into the general Chin community exactly as is the case with the Khamis 
of the Akvab District. 

309. The Khamis. — The Khamis are a Chin tribe now settled on the Kaladan 
river in the Akvab and Northern Arakan Districts. Previously they were located 
in the hills of the unadministered territory but in the latter 
part of the 19th century they moved westwards and drove I 
the Mros from the valley of the Kaladan. They now share j 
the valley and its bordering bills with the Chaungthas, an ! 

Arakanese tribe which has separated from the main branch, j 
The numbers of the tribe show a large decrease amounting 
to 8,565 since the census of 1901. This is largely due to ’ , 

the fact that in the Akyab district a large number of its ccrcasc j s,5<55 
members previously recorded under their tribal designation : “ 

have been recorded simply as Chins. The marginal statement indicates the . 
extent to which this change has affected the figures, the gain in the one category 
balancing the loss in the other. It is an illus- 
tration of the difficulties of a corre ct classifi- 
cation of the Chin tribes to note, that in 
Volume IV of the Series of the Ethnogra- 
phical Survey of Burma although Mr. Lowis 
deals separately with the Khamis and the 
Mros on the ground that they have for the 
past forty years formed the subject of inde- 
pendent observation, yet their ethnographical 
status is by no means yet determined. Whether the- Mros were originally Chin 
or Arakanese, or Burmese is a much discussed question, and as regards the 
Khamis Mr. Lowis in 1910 considered that it still remains to be decided whether 
they are more closely connected -with the Yindus, or the Chins of the Chin Hills 
proper, or whether they can claim a joint ancestry with the Lushais. All that can 
be said of them is that like the remaining Chins they came from the north and 
established themselves on the western edge of the Chin country in the basin of the 
Kaladan, and that the most southern branches -of the tribe in the Akyab- District 
are losing their identify and becoming assimilated with the southern or tame Chins 
of the regular districts of the province. 

. 3IO. The Kachins. — In a bibliographical summary to a monograph on the 
Kachins published by Dr. Welirli, a list of 144 works of reference is given. It is 
not intended to supplement this mass of information by any - description of the 
Kachins, their tribes, divisions and customs. The Census Reports for 1891- and- 
1901,. in themselves afford sufficient information for a study of the figures- now. 
presented. Prior to the. census, local officers were’ consulted as to -the possibility- 
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of obtaining separate figures for the five tribes, the Marips, the Latawngs, the 
Lapais, the Nkhums and the Marans. But it was decided that in view of the small 

.number of literate enumerators 
available any such attempt must 
necessarily fail, Consequently 
the entry in the column for " Caste, 
Tribe or Race " was limited in the 
majority of instances to the simple 
designation “ Kacliin. ” Some 
enumerators attempted a more 
elaborate division, but the numbers 
of such differentiated entries 
were so small that they are of no value in estimating the total number of members 
of each tribe. The increase of 97,963 persons on an original total of 64,405 is not 
due to the natural increase of the Kachins dwelling within the limits of the pro- 
vince. Several other factors contribute to this result. In the Northern Shan 
States, the Kacliin Districts of North Hscrnvi have now been enumerated for the 
first time and the racial classification of its population rendered possible. The 
increase of 67,640 persons within this territory is therefore to be attributed mainly 
to this extension of regular census limits. Similarly in Myitkyina District, areas 
previously estimated, and therefore not subject to racial classification, have been 
brought within the regular census area, and a large portion of the increase of 
20,079 persons in this district must be attributed to this cause. But apart from 
the extension of census limits northwards there is a steady pressure of Kachins 
in a south-easterly direction from beyond the administrative border and from 
Chinese territory into the administered portion of the province. The Kachin 
invasion which entered Burma rather to the west of the Irrawaddy is now diverging 
eastwards. Its line of least resistance has skirted the boundary of the regularly 
administered districts in an easterly direction. Crossing from the valleys of the 
Chindwin and the Malikha (the western tributary of the Irrawaddy) it entered the 
valley of the Nmai Hka (the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy) and there inter- 
cepted the southern migration of the Marus, the Lashis and Tsis. Having 
surrounded these tribes and rendered their ultimate absorption inevitable, it still 
proceeded in a south-easterly direction, driving the Palaungs from the hills to the 
east of the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts and forcing them southwards into the 
eastern portions of the Ruby Mines District and into the Northern Shan States. 
Although the Palaungs have made a determined stand against the Kachin inva- 
sion, the southern movement of the Kachin tribes continues. But other races 
than the Palaungs have begun to feel the pressure of the invasion. Each year they 
spread a little further. They have established settlements on the fringe of the 
Wa country and threaten the Shans with a wholesale invasion which may cause 
serious administrative problems in future. The Shans are becoming aware of 
the danger that may ensue from Kachin intrusion and are taking steps to 
prevent any Kachins from entering their territory. This has resulted in a still 
more easterly deflection of the Kachin movement, and at present it is progressing 
principally within Chinese territory skirting along the northern boundary of the 
Northern Shan States. 

Although the present census area,- and the possibility of racial classification, 
have been extended, the record of the number of Kachins is still far from complete. 
Any estimate of the numbers beyond the administrative boundary is. a mere guess, 
but it is probable that they exceed those who have been brought within the scope 
of the enumeration. It is a matter of some difficulty to gauge exactly the extent 
to which each of the four contributory factors has contributed to their large 
increase of numbers, but it is possible to assign them to .-their correct order of 
importance. The first place must be assigned to the extension of the area of 
racial classification and the, second to the southern and south-easterly migration of 
the Kachins which is bringing them in increasing numbers into the administered 
area in which their enumeration is possible. The natural increase of the popula- 
tion by the ordinary excess of births over deaths occupies the third place and the 
fourth but by no means insignificant factor in the increase is the slow and gradual 
absorption of the other races with whom the Kachins come into contact, the three 
tribes, the. Marus, the Lashis and the Tsis showing the highest degree of assimila- 
tion. Hitherto there has been no question of an ethnical conflict between the 
Kachins and' the Burmese. The Kachins, being a hill race, have avoided the plains 
and valleys where the Burmese flourish. But apart from the three small tribes 
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mentioned above, the Chins, the Palaungs, the Was, and the Shans have all felt 
the pressure of their onward movement. The gradual extension of the area under 
administrative control renders peaceful penetration the only possible method of 
southward extension. To what extent it will succeed and what will be the effect of 
the movement on the Kachins themselves, and on the races with whom they come 
into contact cannot at present even he estimated. The following quotation from 


the report of 1901 is still pertinent : — 

“Whatever the ulti- 
mate treml of tiieir wander- 
ings may he the Kachins 
arc now with us, on this 
side of, as well as upon and 
heyond, our marches, and 
will long he a force to he 
reckoned wit It hy our 
frontier administrators, for 
they are a pugnacious, 
vindictive. stilf-nccked 
generation, and. when 
heyond our administrative 
border, arc still apt to he 
turbulent and unreason- 
able." 

Mr. Thornton in 
describing the census 
operations in the 
Northern Shan States 
reports ; — 

“ The steady pressure 
of Kachins southwards 
referred to in the last census 
report has continued. 

Kachin settlers arc dis- 
couraged hy the Sawbwa 
of Soutli Hscriwi, who is 
more particularly affected 
hy the movement, and it is 
hoped that the tide of 
immigration lias been 
turned eastwards through 
the Wa Country and into 
Mong Lem in China.” 

A greater propor- 
tion of their numbers is 
now within our borders. 

They are under closer 
control, but their mas- 
terful temperament and 
their racial virility are 
bound to assert them- 
selves at the expense of 
the weaker races which 
happen to lie in their 
path. 


31 1. The Shans 
or Tais. — The Tai race 
is so widely and so pecu- 
liarly distributed that any 
logical divisions into its 
constituent parts is 
almost impossible. It is 
the most widely spread 
and the most numerous 
of all the races in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsular 



Linguistically the race is divided into two great divi- 
sions, the line of cleavage roughly coinciding with the Salween river. Although 
this boundary runs due north and south, the two linguistic groups have been 
designated the northern and southern rather than the eastern and western groups. 
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This is due to the obliquity of the generaHine of distribution of the race, 
extending as it does in a direction northwest and south-east from Assam to Siam! 
The group to the west of the Salween has therefore a far more northern location 
than the eastern group. The migrations of the Tai races have proceeded from 
their original home in south-western China. The pressure of the Chinese from 
the north-east and of the Burmese from the south have forced the Shans to 
assume their present oblique, elongated, and discontinuous distribution. Attempts 
have been made to effect a geographical classification as follows : — 

(i) The South Eastern Shans. — The Siamese, the Lao, the Lu and the Hkun. 

(ii) The South Western Shans. — The Shans of the Southern Shans States. 

(iii) The North Eastern Shans. — The Shans of Western China. 

(iv) The North-Western Shans. — The Shans of Upper Burma, the 
Khamtis and the Tai tribes of Assam. 

This division is unsatisfactory in that it leaves the Shans of the Northern 
Shan States as an indeterminate central group, and moreover it is scarcely possible 
to apply a geographical quartering to the attenuated and discontinuous distribution 
of the members of the Tai race. The most logical method of classification appears 

to be based on the undoubted linguistic 
differences found in the west and to the east 


Cis-Sahvccn Tribes. 

Trans-Salween Tribes, j 

j Tai Tribes of Assam 


! Khamti. 

j Hkun and Lu. 

, Chinese Shan 

i Lao. 

j Burmese Shan 

Siamese. 


of the Salween. On this basis the scheme 
suggested in the marginal statement, though 
not perfect, seems less open to objection 
than any alternative. 

It would be easily possible by recognis- 
ing all the claims to separate tribal existence to multiply indefinitely these six main 
divisions, but in the Upper Burma-Gazetteer a much needed protest is raised against 
the over-division resulting from the assumption that every local name given to a 
community by its neighbours necessarily possesses an ethnical significance. Widely 
diffused as the Shans are, and intermingling as they do so freely with the numerous 
races with whom they are in contact, numerous minor differences in customs and 
dialect have arisen. Magnified by a narrow and local perspective, and distinguished 
by separate designations, such differences tend to conceal rather than reveal the 
ethnical identity of any tribal group. 

Of the seven main divisions of the Tai race only three appear in the census 
records. No distinction has been made between Burmese and Chinese Shans by 

the enumerators, and they k are both entered 
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under the designation Shan. The mem- 
bers of one of the discontinuous Khamt'i 
States in the Upper Chindwin District 
were similarly entered as Shans. Hkun 
and Lu, in reality two branches of one 
tribe, were separately recorded. An insig- 
nificant number of the Daye, a Shari- 
Chinese hybrid community were entered, 
but the unsatisfactory and indeterminate 
term Tai-loi has fortunately disappeared 
In one respect the warning against over-classification has. been 
The substitutionof the generic term “ Shan ” for the particular 
in m esc ” has been adopted in every district but Mergui, where the large 
indigenous Siamese population naturally favoured a special record of their existence. 
But in other districts the Siamese have been entered as Shans. 1 be vernacular 
and Siamese) terms tor the two designations 11 Ini” and " 1 Itai ” are 
and the Siamese are generally known to the Burmese as 
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withstand contact with other races in an era of settled Government. There is a 
tendency, where the Shans are sparsely distributed and come into contact with the 
Kachins, the Burmans and the Chinese, for the Shans to gradually lose their 
language and racial characteristics. Where the Shans are concentrated they show 
a tendency to absorb the members of minor races such as the Hpons, the Maing- 
thas and the Was. As to the variations of the members of the constituent divisions 
of the Shans, the divisions in themselves are of such doubtful import, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of each division are so vague, and the changes in the meaning 
of the divisional designations since 1901 are such, that there would be but little 
advantage to be obtained from a comparison of figures representing different facts 
at their respective dates of record. 

312. The Tai Loi. — The Tai Loi or Hill Shans have disappeared from the 
census records. This term is one of the wide misleading terms which serve to conceal 
true ethnical divisions, and to facilitate the nominal transfer of tribes from one race 
to another. Originally the term was used to denote the members of the Wa tribe 
who had embraced Buddhism. Then its meaning extended to embrace any 
Buddhistic hill tribe. The change of religion was usually accompanied by a 
change in manners, customs and speech. All such tribes began to talk Shan and 
to claim to be Shans. The term has gradually been extended till it may mean any 
hill tribe either of Shan .origin, or whose members claim to be Shans. The name 
originally imposed by the Shans to denote a definitely limited class, has been used 
to bridge over many ethnical divisions. A member of the Tai Loi if asked to 
state his race or tribe will suppress the “ Loi ” and simply reply that he is a Shan. 
The term has consequently not been used in the current census records, the 
members being returned under their more definite designations of “Shan” or 
“ Wa ” according to their real racial origin. 

313. Tribes of the Sinitic Group.— The total figures for the tribes 
of the Karen or Sinitic racial group are for the first time complete in the 
records of the current census. Hitherto the exclusion of the Karenni Sub- 
division of the Southern Shan 
States from the possibility of 
racial classification has rendered 
the figures but a partial presenta- 
tion of the numbers of the Karen 
race. The total of 1,102,695 
persons can be assumed to be as 
accurate as the conditions of 
census enumeration in Burma wall 
allow 7 . The whole, w T ith the ex- 
ception of the small number of 
5,717 members of the Bre tribe who 
W'ere the subject of an estimate, 
have been directly enumerated. 

The increase for the decade is 
1 99,334, but of this amount, 63,62s 
is due to the inclusion of the records for Karenni Subdivision. Without the extra 
area, the increase w r ould have been 135,706, or approximately 15 per cent., a rate 
of increase w'hich coincides closely with that for the population of Burma proper. 

The Karens, of all the races to be found in the province, have intermingled 
least of all with the members of other races. It has already been recounted in this 
chapter how r quietly and unobtrusively the progenitors of the Karens migrated from 
their original home in Western China to their headquarters in the Karenni Subdivi- 
sion of the Southern Shan States. It has also been related in Chapter VII how 
the phenomenon of endogamy is to be found among the Karen tribes to a degree 
not known among any of the remaining races of the province. As a result of this 
ethnical isolation the Karens stand out as a highly individualised racial group. 
Linguistically, the Karens belong to the Siamese-Chinese sub-family, but the con- 
nection between the Shan and the Karen languages is so remote that the cleavage 
between the tw r o races must have taken place in pre-migration times. There is 
nothing in the literature or legends or customs of either race to suggest any ethnical 
connection between them. A striking contrast exists between the mass of infor- 
mation available concerning the Karens as they exist at the present time and the 
paucity of anything approaching certainty as to their history. They have left no 
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impression whatever on the history of other races which would serve to check or 
substantiate their rather nebulous legends as to their origin. In' the midst of com- 
munities who have readily amalgamated with whatever tribes and races happened 
to be in their immediate vicinity, the Karens alone have remained isolated and self* 
contained. The ready reception they have accorded to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity has tended to strengthen their individuality as a racial group, and to widen the 
differences existing between them and the remaining indigenous races of the 
provinces. While the Takings, at one time supreme over the whole of the deltaic 
portion of Burma, are being absorbed by the Burmese, there is no suggestion that 
any such absorption, or even that any amalgamation, between the Burmese and the 
Karen races is within the range of possibility. So far as past history and present 
tendencies indicate, the Karens, however much they may suppress and abolish their 
internal tribal divisions, will remain a distinct and progressive racial group. 

3I4. The Sgau and Pwo Karens.— The Karens of the Deltaic plains are 
divided into two main divisions, the Sgau and the Pwo. At one time the division was 

even more complete than the existence of separate langua- 
ges would suggest, intermarriage between the two branches 
being regarded with great disfavour. There are, however, 
signs that the distinctions are gradually becoming less 
marked. The Sgau dialect is tending to drive out the 
Pwo, and the obstacles to intermarriage are much less 
formidable than formerly. One sure indication of the 
gradual decay of the distinction is the comparatively few 
entries of the distinctive names in the census .schedules. 
The increase of 154,966 for the decade amounts to 21 percent, on the figures for 
1901 and shows a considerably more rapid rate of increase than that for the 
population of the province as a whole. Part of the increase may, however, be due 
to the entry of some of the Taungthus as Karens, the rate of increase of the 
former not being equal to that for the province generally. 
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315. The Taungthus. — The Taungthus, a branch of the Pwo Karens, are 
to be found principally in the Thaton District and in the south-western portion of 

Myelat of the Southern Shan States. They show an in' 
crease of 14,753 or slightly less than nine per cent, on the 
figures for 1901. This small rate of increase probably indi- 
cates a tendency towards the removal of internal tribal 
barriers among the Karens, and some Taungthus were 
undoubtedly entered simply as Karens in the census 
schedules. It is highly improbable that the Sgau and Pwo 
Karens should have an increase of 2 1 per cent, for the 
decade while such a closely allied tribe as the Taungthus should increase by less; 
than rime per cent. The Taungthus are fully described in the Upper Burma; 
Gazetteer but in the account therein given, sufficient stress is not laid on the facts, 
that the Taungthus are essentially of Karen race, and that they are of a distinctly 
different ethnical stock from the Taungyos with whom they are jointly described. 
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316. Bghai Karens. — In the Karenni Subdivision and in the adjoining Shan 
States are a group of Karen Tribes known as the Bghai. It is somewhere in this 

vicinity that the Karens in their original migrations must 
have entered Burma. This southern extremity of the 
Southern Shan States was the locality adopted by the 
Karens as their headquarters. The Sgau, the Pwo and 
the Taungthu have departed and occupied the country to 
the north, west and south of this centre, modifying their 
primitive customs by their change of environment. The 
tribes that remained have retained their original customs 
to a much greater extent than those who have gone further 
afield. Among these there is a strong tendency to endo- 
gamy to which attention has already been drawn. Partly 
owing to this custom, and partly to the diversified nature of 
the country which they occupy, the Bghai Karens are split 
into a number of small tribes, nine of which appear in the 
census returns. A full account of these tribes and their customs is to be found 
in the Upper Burma Gazetteer. 
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320,620 | 
321,898 j 


' Decrease 


317. The Talaings. — The brief synopsis relating the probable conditions 
under which the Tabling race was evolved, given in the paragraphs relating to the 
Mon-Khmer invasion and the early Munda influences 

operating at that period, seems an inadequate preparation j " ' ' 

for a consideration of the remnants of the race as represent- j laiamgs. 

cd in the census returns. To supply the missing links of j j 

the chain would be to write the history of Burma for nearly I |' )n 320.620 

twenty centuries. Reference must be made to standard ' i 

linguistic and historic treatises and to previous census ! Decrease ... j 1,269 

reports for all intermediate particulars. It is impossible : — 

here to describe how the Mon-Khmer races once occupied 

practically the whole of the valley of the Irrawaddy ; how they were separated and 
isolated by the Burmese and Shan invasions ; how one branch was forced towards 
the coast and achieved cohesion as the Talaing race as the result of external 
pressure ; how for centuries warfare was waged for supremacy between the Burmese, 
the Slums and the Talaings ; how the latter at the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were supreme from Mandalay to Martaban ; and how in the interval they 
have been reduced to the small and vanishing remnant now presented in the census 
records. The last phase can be briefly sketched. With the conquest of Pegu by 
Alaungpaya in 1757 the Tabling language was discouraged by the Burmese. But 
it was not till the retirement of the British from Pegu in 1S26 that its use was 
absolutely proscribed. It would have become extinct but for the migration of 
Talaings into Tenasserim, where under British rule it managed to exist until 1852, 
when the permanent occupation of Pegu by the British removed the ban. But the 
spirit of the race had been crushed in the interval and for a long time it scarcely 
resisted absorption by the Burmese. 

There now appears to be a slackening in the rate of absorption of the 
Talaings by the Burmese. There is a slight decrease of 1,269 in the number of 
Talaings in tin: ten years elapsing since 1901. Also the 

number of Talaings using their own form of speech is but .. , ; 

a fraction ^50 per cent.) ot the whole. 1 et the number of hn^iu-c. , 

Tabling speakers has risen materially and indicates that j 1 ' j- 

there may be unsuspected stores of vitality in the race , ,( pi ; 179443; 

which may resist assimilation witli the Burmese for many . ' j •* ! 

years to come. i Increase ... 1 24,960 J 

Considerable discussion has been devoted to the ' 

derivation of the word Tabling, a name not recognised by 

the Talaings or Mons themselves. The name cannot be traced back beyond the 
eighteenth century and the suggestion that the name is derived from Telingana, 
Tolinga or Telugu seems to ignore the immense period of time which must have 
elapsed between the absorption of the Munda races of Burma by the Mons and 
first use of the nunc. Mr. Furnival, in his Gazetteer of the Hanthawaddy District, 
in a discussion on the subject is inclined to support Dr. Forchhammer's suggestion 
that the word is a compound of the Burmese numeral “ one ” and a Talaing word 
used as a numerative. 
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318. Tha Palaung-Wa Group of Tribes. — Many factors have contribu- 
ted to the remarkable increase in the figures for this group of tribes. Among 

them may be mentioned, the ex- 

tension of census limits to include j j .. . . „ , ( , . , ! 

kokang and West Manglun, the | ■_ i or 

extension of racial classification to | n ‘ j Decrease (-). 

the Kachin Districts of North j i >> 

Hsenwi, the southern movement J , 1 

of the i alaungs pressed from the < p a j e ... $$ .. + 68 

more northern hill ranges bv the ! Vin (Riang) ... 7,92s 3,094 j + 4,834 

advance of the KachinT, improved “ 'Jgl *8! t 

administrative control over the Pvin ... 275 1,096 - S21 

area occupied bv these tribes, and /c amct | r t 1 ' l 4 i T , ,i° 

consequently greater facilities lor ; 

more accurate enumeration, the Total ... j 172,494 j 68,727 + 103,767 

abandonment of the indeterminate I ... — -J 

designation Tai Loi and the entry 

of its Wa members as Was, and finally tiie natural increase of births over deaths. 
The first of these factors can be measured accurately, the marginal statement 
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giving the numbers of these tribes found in the areas of Kokang and West Mangluri, 
The other factors cannot be accurately gauged, but undoubtedly the one having the 

greatest numerical effect is the steady pressure of Kachins 
driving the tribes of the group southwards into administered 
territory. The eight tribes of the group fall into three 
divisions ; the first containing the Palaungs, Pales and Yins 
or Riangs ; the second containing the Was, Ens or Ins, 


Palaung-Wa tribes in extra 
census area. 

Tribe. 

Strength. 

Palaumr 

Wa 

Yin (Riang) ... 

5,827 

1,200 

1 08 

Total 

7.135 


Shan-Palaung 


Pyins and Lamets ; while the Danaws, a 
hybrid tribe form the third. This group of tribes is one of 
the remnants of an extensive settlement of Mon-Khmer 
races over the greater portion of the area now comprising 
Burma and the Shan States. The Burmese and Shan 
invasions isolated it from the main branch, which was 
forced southwards to the sea and ultimately formed the Talaing race. The 
evolution of the Palaung-Wa group differs remarkably from that of the Takings. 

The latter 
came into con- 
tact with, and 
absorbed, 
members of 
comparatively 
civilised races. 
Moreover they 
developed in a 
spacious plain 
which facilita- 
ted the cohe- 
sion of all the, 
members into 
one unified 
race. The 
Palaung-Wa 
group on the 
contrary were 
cut off from 
contact with 
external civili- 
sing influen- 
ces. They 
were isolated 
in a mountain- 
ous country 
which encour- 
ged the for- 
mation of small 

tribal groups and ensured the continuance of primitive tribal customs. But for linguis- 
tic affinities it would not be possible to trace any connection between these obscure 
tribes, and the Takings who have made such a deep mark on Burmese history. 



319. The Palaungs, Pales and Riangs. — The Palaungs at the present 
time afford an illustration of the forces which have been working for centuries to 

effect the isolation of Wa-Palaung group of tribes. I he 
process of hemming in, commenced by the Burmese and 
the Shans, is now being rigorously continued by the 
Kachins. The remarkable increase in their numbers, 
though due partly to other causes already mentioned, must 
be attributed in the main to the retreat southwards of the 
Palaungs in the face of the Kachin advance. This lias 
been referred to by numerous officers in the past, and 
Mr. Thornton, the Superintendent of the Northern Shan States, reports that the 
steadv pressure of the Kachins southwards has continued. The Sawbwa of South 
Hsemvi has been discouraging the movement of Kachins into his state, and it is hoped 
that the tide of Kachin immigration has been turned still further eastwards into the 
Wa country and into China. But although the Kachin invasion may be turned aside 
the populations displaced by the Kachins tend to take refuge within the British 


Palaungs. : 
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1901 ... 

Increase 

1-14,139 

56,866 

87.273 
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border. The Palaungs arc peaceful, industrious and unaggressive, quite able to 
bold their own individually in matters of business with the Kachins. But collectively, 
they retire before the Kuchin advance with scarcely any show of opposition. 
The increase in numbers indicates more than anything else a concentration of the 
Palaungs from territories beyond British control into the Along Mit State of the 
Ruby Mines District and the Northern Shan States generally. Air. Lowis considers 
that it is possible that the Riangs or Yins are nothing more nor less than a southern 
branch of the Palaungs. They speak a language resembling Palaung and like the 
Paintings they are Buddhists. The numbers recorded in the census schedules 
afford no indication whatever of the strength of the Pales. The distinction between 
the Palaungs and the Pales is more or less arbitrary, the former designation being 
retained to the centra! and longer established branches of the tribe, the latter being 
given to its western branches. The attitude of superiority assumed by the 
Palaungs may account for the insignificant number of Pales recorded. 

The literature concerning the Palaungs and their divisions and customs is 
rapidly growing. In addition to the detailed description in the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, the first issue of the series of the Ethnographical Survey of Burma was 
a note by .Mr. I.owis on the Palaungs of H si paw and Tawngpeng. It is hoped to 
supplement this by an appendix to the present report in the form of a monograph 
on the Palaungs of the Kodaung, by Mr. A. A. Cameron, Assistant Superintendent, 
Kodaung Hill Tracts. 


320. Ihe Wa Tribss. — The Jins or Ins, the Pyinsand thcLametsare but 
subdivisions of the Was, slight differences of dialect and customs having been 
developed by the isolation resulting from residence in a 
mountainous countrv. Practically nothing has been added 
to the knowledge of these tribes since the extremely full 
account of them contained in the Upper Burma Gazetteer. 

The large increase in the numbers of the Was is not 
so much due to the inclusion of fresh areas, as to the 
abandonment of the indeterminate designation of “ Tai Loi.” 

According to its original meaning it comprised only people 
of Wa origin who had embraced Buddhism. But it is now 
loosely used to denote any Buddhistic hill tribe, or even any tribe of hill Shans. 
It is an example of the ill-defined ethnical boundary lines which are so common 
among all races in Burma. Enumerating officers decided not to use the term, with 
great advantage to the accuracy of the racial classification, but the change makes, 
any comparison with previous figures a matter of conjecture. The diminution in 
the figures for the Pvins indicates a removal of tribal barriers and absorption by the 
main tribe. The Lamets are immigrants from Siamese or French territory. 


, Was. 

1 

j to 11 

1-1.674 

i k;oi 

5.964 

Increase ... 
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321. The Danaws. — The most probable conjecture as to the origin of the 
Danaws, is that they are a Shan-Palaung hybrid Their language so far as it has 
been examined shows closer affinities to the Mon-Khmer forms of speech than to 
any other tongue. In appearance and customs there is nothing to distinguish them 
from the Shans. They inhabit the noith-wcstern portion of the Southern Shan 
States. Though in close proximity to the Danus, and though like the latter they 
are of hybrid race, the two are quite distinct. They have been frequently 
threatened with extinction but their numbers have risen from 635 to 1,724 in the 
past ten years. In common with all hybrid races there are indefinite possibilities 
of recruitment from the original contributary races. 

322. The Miaos, and Yaos. — The small numbers of these tribes found in 
Burma have wandered far from their original headquarters. The Miao, orlVIiaotzu 
or M’hang, came from the Kueichou province of China. 

They have but recently arrived three or four generations 
ago into Yunnan and Ssu-ch’uan, where they exist as 
small communities in the midst of a population of other 
races. A few villages are to be found in the Burmese 
Shan States and they appear for the first time in the 
Burmese census records. The following is from the 
description of the tribes, by Major Davies : — 

‘‘The headquarters of the Yao tribe is in the province of Knang-hsi. Like the Miaos 
they are comparatively recent arrivals in Yunnan, and but a few have crossed the border into 
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strength. 

Miao 
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tr.e state ot kengtung._ The Lpper Burma UaretUer in the course of a lengthy description 
or the \ no tribes puts forward the suggestion that they are an off shoot or a half-breed race 
of the Mho." 

323. The Salons or Mawken.— The following extracts front the “ Introduc- 
tion _to the Mawken Language by the Rev. W, G. White, ” will serve to supplement 
the information concerning the Salons or Mawken of the Mergui archipelago which 
has already been published : — 

“ it is rather curious that no one mentions the fact that the people call themselves 
Mawken; this name has a reference to their past history ; and the very structure of their 

boats and the name of the upper portion of the freeboard witness 
to the name and perpetuate the history of the Mawken. If the 

Satsas cr Mawken. silence has been due to ignorance, it points to the fact that the 

: Mawken have been studied from outside: through field-glasses 

: g i and telephones, one might say. The name Mawken is made up 

1315 01 the two words, L* maw, to drown ; and o’ken’ salt-water, or 

y * ' ’ . ‘the sea.’ It means ‘ Drowned in the sea.’ It is explained that, 

. generations ago, when they were forced to take to living in boats, 

f Increase ... : 659 , they did not make their craft high enough at the sides. When 

1 the south-west monsoon came on, boats were frequently swamped ; 

and numbers of the people perished. Learning by sad 
experience, they added to the height of the freeboard. This additional piece is called Maw 
(from L’maw). It is the drowning part, if it were not there, the people would bo drowned, 
ns of yore. This extra height of freeboard is marked off by a bamboo rib, which runs from 
stern to stern, about nine inches below the top of the gunwale. 

“ Selone, Selong, Selung, Silong, Salon — all are various spellings of the name by which 
the Burmese and Talaings know them. This is the name by which the European hears of 
them. The Mawken call the Burmese, T’now, and the Malays, Batuk. But wc do not go 


Increase 


to the Mawken for their names. We prefer to call the Burmese by an anglicised form of 
that which they call themselves. The Mawken, likewise, have a right to be known by their 
own name, especially as it is so significant. 

•‘The Mawken assert that they began to spread through the islands from the north. 
They say from Doong, which is Ephiiistoiic— a large island in the north-west of the Mergui 
Archipelago Further, they say that they were forcibly spread by the Malays, who used to 
carry them off and enslave them. Dr. '.Anderson informs us that in an account of the 
Mawken, published in 1 S.'S, by Walter Hamilton, the fact that the ‘ Chalornes 1 (Seloncs) 
were made slaves by the Malays is mentioned. And, in his own book, Dr. Anderson alludes 


were in.uls slaves by the Malays \s mentioned. And, in his own boot*, Ur. Anderson alludes 
to the fear of slavery by Sellings whom he met at the Vimiki Settlements. I his was in 
tv'St-S.' We have abundant records of Malay piracy in the pa.it. And 1 have personal 
knowledge of the fact that acts of piracy are still committed : for 1 take it that if a Malay 
hoA holds up a Mawken boat and robs it of its provisions (rice) and of mats and thing! 
which the Mawken lave made for sale, such action constitutes * Piracy Major Bruadfoot, a 
Grater Deputy Commi- doner in Mergui, in the forties of the last century, was cognisant of 
'inch acts of piracy agair.it the Mawken. Such occurrences arc common throughout the 
Af chine!. o'. > t .-dav 1! one mav take the complaints of Mawken from Mergui to Victoria 
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Chinaman, The Chinese of Yunnan are not therefore necessarily less pure Chinamen than 
their compatriots of other provinces, the difference being only that their absorption ihtd the 
Chinese race has taken place at a later date than that of the inhabitants of most other parte 
of the empire.” 

Many of the localised Chinese on the north-eastern frontier, are assimilated 
members of the Lolo group of tribes, or even Shans or Was, or members of the 
Miao or Yao tribes. But if the exact ethnical status of the Chinese on their arrival 
in the country is indeterminate, it becomes chaotic after a short lapse of time. 
The Chinese immigrants are preponderately male, and the Chinaman is in high 
repute with the women of all the races in the province as a husband. Even the 
endogamous Karens are known to succumb to the possibility of obtaining a family 
alliance Math a Chinaman ; and among other races, he is a markedly favoured 
suitor. Consequently, the Chinese born in the country show an even greater 
variation in race than the immigrants. The ethnical confusion is completed by the 
practice of the sons of all mixed unions of Chinese with the women of the province 
being brought up as Chinamen, while the daughters adopt the race of the mother, 
Under such circumstances, racial classification becomes purely empirical. The 
confusion extends beyond purely ethnical considerations. It affects the proportions 
of the sexes so far as they can be treated from a racial point of view, and introduces 
numerous anomalies and complexities in other directions. 

The increase in the Chinese community to almost double their previous 
numbers in the past ten years is the resultant of many factors. Of the total 
increase of 60,348, the newly included areas of 
Kokang and West Manglun contribute 18,791. 

The extension of racial classification to the 
Kachin Districts of North Hsenwi and the areas 
previously estimated in the Myitkyina District 
also accounts for a large number. The dispro- 
portion between the sexes of this race in Burma 
proper is greater even than is indicated by the 
figures for the province as a whole. The 
Chinese in Kokang and West Manglun being practically indigenous, show approxi- 
mately equal proportions. If these be deducted from the whole the ratio of males 
to females is appreciably increased. The large increase ih the Chinese population 
of the country is not regarded with such jealousy as the increase ih the numbers of 
Indians. There is a general opinion that the Chinese admixture improves the 
indigenous racial stock, whereas the contrary opinion is strongly held with regard 
to the admixture of the Indian and Burmese races. It is also possible that the 
numbers of the Chinese are not of sufficient magnitude to give any cause for 
jealousy. 
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325. Birth-marks as a Test of Race.— In connection with the cehsUS an 
attempt was made to follow up a suggestion made by Herr Bealz that certain birth- 
marks may be an important criterion for distinguishing members of the Mongolian 
race. The phenomena and the problem may be stated in a translation of his own 
words : — 

“ I now come to a test which is one of the most interesting in the whole of Anthrdpo- 
logy, vi3., the blue patches on the skin of Mongolian children. Until I described them 
eighteen years ago, these patches, strange to say, had never been considered ; and even now 
they appear to be unknown to most anthropologists. Eyery Chinese, every Korean, Japanese 
and Malay is born with a dark blue patch of irregular shape in the lower sacral region. 
Sometimes it is equally divided on both sides and sometimes not. Sometimes it is ohly the 
size of a shilling, and at other times nearly as large as the hand. In addition there are also 
more or less numerous similar patches on the trunk and limbs, but never on the face. 
Sometimes they are so numerous as to cover nearly half the surface of the body. Their 
appearance is as if the child had been bruised by a fall. These patches generally disappear 
in the first year of life, but sometimes they last for several years. If it be the case, as I 
believe, that stich patches are found exclusively amongst persons of Mongolian race; they 
furnish a most important criterion for distinguishing between this and other races. The 
Ainos have not got these patches, save in isolated cases where traces of them possibly 
indicate an admixture of Mongolian blood. Children of mixed Japanese and European 
parentage who take after the European parent have not got these spots ; those who share, 
the peculiarities of both parents have traces of them, and those who take entirely after the 
Japanese parent show them very distinctly." 
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. . The enquiries made in this connection were not official, but an endeavour was 
made to interest civil surgeons, missionaries, nurses and others who were in a position 
to obtain special information op the subject in the investigation. The results varied 
greatly both in reliability and in the possibility of reduction to statistical form. One 
civil surgeon gravely examined all the prisoners in the jail under his charge in order 
to search for a symptom which generally disappears in the first year of life. 
Another informed his Deputy Commissioner that the phenomenon was unknown and 

that the existence of such birth- 
marks on Mongolian children was 
probably a delusion. Yet when 
confronted with the results obtain- 
ed in a few other districts, his 
successor found that the marks 
referred to were present in all 
infants with very few exceptions, 
that even in the few exceptions 
found there were marks of a sort, 
but slight and indefinite, and that 
the people themselves recognise 
the mark to be almost, though not 
quite, universal among their infants. 
‘Other investigators failed to take 
. , any record of the race of the 

children examined, or of the children on whom such marks were found. Conse- 
quently the results obtained are difficult to arrange statistically, and many of them 
are of but doubtful value. Subsidiary Table II -of this chapter gives the results 
as far as it has been possible to reduce them to statistics and a marginal statement 
gives a racial summary of the figures. But these represent but a small proportion 
of the total cases examined and of the total information received. It is possible 
that a truer conception of the prevalence of these' distinguishing birth-marks can 
be obtained from those reports which have not been in a form to present satistically, 
than from those incorporated in the tabular statements. 

326. Prevalence of Distinguishing Birth-marks in the Shan States. — 
Among the reports of great interest, but which do not discriminate between the 
various races examined, and which are not capable of statistical treatment, are those 
received from the Shan States. They represent enquiries made among the nume- 
rous racial groups which-are found within their limits. Extracts are given from the 
reports received from the following officers : — 

The Assistant Superintendent, Central Subdivision, Southern Shan States : — 

“Enquiries among the Shans, Taungthus, Danus, Inthas, Red Karens, Padaungs, 
Zareins, Yinbaws, Taungyos and Li-saws go to show that from 80 to 90 per cent, of their 
children, over 3,500 were examined in the charge, are born with blue patches on one or both 
buttocks and other.parts .of the body. They are generally of an oval or irregular shape and 
of the size of cotton, tamarind, and Indian corn seed, two, four and eight anna pieces, one to 
five inches length and three to four fingers’ and the palm of the hand’s breadth. They dis- 
appear within a period of three months to five years.” 

The Assistant Superintendent, Kengtung Subdivision, Southern Shan States : — 

“ Undersigned regrets he is only in a position to give general information on the subject 
which is in effect that amongst the Shan population the prevalence of the phenomena is 
very frequent ; in some localities roughly one-third of the children are born with blue 
patches. In some cases the marks occur on both sides of the legs — the marks are most 
frequently round, the largest met with being three inches in diameter, but the majority being 
about one inch by two inches,” 

The Assistant Superintendent, Western Subdivision, Southern Shan States : — 

“ I have been unable to collect detailed or statistical information. I have, however, 
made frequent enquiries among Taungyos, Taungthus, Danus and Shans, and in each case have 
been told by the mothers that small birth-marks invariably occur on one or both buttocks, and 
disappear gradually in the first one to four months of life. In Zerbadi children, some are 
born with the marks and others not. The colour of the marks is described as a dull reddish.” 

The Assistant Superintendent, South-Eastern Subdivision, Southern Shan 

States ; — . 

“ From enquiries I have had made from midwives fully 80 per cent, of Shan, Taungthu 
and Yang children when born have the characteristic blue mark varying in size from a pice 
to a hand's breadth. In the case of the larger marks the marking is said to be a series of 
spots rather than a continuous patch. The marks are said to disappear rapidly after birth 
within a period of a few days to a month.” 


Statement showing prevalence of certain birth marks among- children I 
of various races. ! 
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The Assistant Superintendent, North-Eastern Subdivision, Southern Shan 
States : — 

“ Enquiries amongst a number of Shan midwives elicited the information given below 

1. Size. — A rupee to the palm of the hand, shape irregular, colour blue. 

2. Date of disappearance — between four and five years. 

3. Degree of prevalence — 70 per cent." 


327. Other Reports on birth-marks not strictly classified by Race.— 
Reports from the civil surgeons of two of the regular districts of the province are 
neither separable into the various races mentioned nor presentable in statistical 
form. They are as follows : — 

" I have examined a large number of children amongst the several classes, via., 
Burmese, Shans, and Chinese, and I find that with very few exceptions the mark referred to 
is present in infants. Even in the few exceptions that I examined one might say that there 
were marks of a sort but they were so slight and indefinite that I preferred to class them as 
without. The people themselves recognise the mark to be almost though not quite universal 
amongst their infants. 

“ 1 have formed a committee consisting of a member of each nationality who could assist- 
me, via., Talaing, Taungthu, Burman and Mahomedan and two midwives who have an exten- 
sive practice plus my Sub-Assistant Surgeon and my Diplomed Midwife of the Dufferin 
Hospital. Regarding 1 blue patches’. We all have unanimous experience and opinion that 
in almost 90 per cent, of births in all nationality have shown its presence and usually dis- 
appear gradually in three years or so. This is invariably reported throughout my enquiry 
both in the town and in the District in the course of my touring, and yet I am sorry I could 
not supply you with statistics but suggest to take 90 per cent, of births having ‘ Blue patches ’ 
as said above. Other permanent dark marks varying from a small pea to a half a rupee 
size shading in colour from deep dark to a iight streaks of blue is said to be in (some say) 
ten to twenty-five per cent., but they are said to have a history of prognostication of its own, 
and the Talaing, Taungthu and the Burmese are great believers in it. 

“ Such mark if found on foot they read as one who will be a traveller. ■ 

“ If on buttock — as one who will pass his age without difficulty. 

“ If on abdomen or throat — as one who will be a lazy and heavy eater. 

“ If on shoulder will be a cooly. 

“ If on back will be a labourer working in the sun." 

Another report from a Township Officer reads : — 

" From enquiries and from my own personal knowledge every Burmese as well as Karen 
child has * birth marks’ on it, via., blue patches of varying sizes in different children on their 
birth. These however disappear when the child is about twelve months age — sometimes 
sooner, sometimes later. These patches are seen on the buttocks only.” 


328. Birth-marks among the Burmese. — Five of the reports received; 
some accompanied by tabular statements, and some merely couched in general 
terms are worthy of quotation as indicating the general prevalence of these character- 
istics among the Burmese. The first three are from Civil Surgeons, the fourth 
from a Deputy Commissioner who took a great personal interest in the question and 
the last gives details of the family of a well-known and highly placed Burmese 
official. 

“ My observations have been solely amongst Burmans. For years the blue patches pres: 
cribed by Herr Bcalz have been noticed by me without exception. In children born from 
parents where one is of European or .-Asiatic blood the marks are sometimes faintly- present: 
I have not found them in the children of natives of India. I have "examined about 50 cases 
and in every case where the parents were Burmese the marks (blue patches) were visible. 
In those that had natives of India as one of the parents the marks were occasionally visible. 
In others it was absent. 

“ As regards the second question the prevalence of blue or pink patches on the skin of 
new born Burmese children (in Burma those are known as birth-marks) are well-known to 
almost every family. I may safely confine my remarks to the Arakan Division, especially 
Akyab, where I spent the best portion of my service. Almost every child born there has 
some kind of mark, mostly blue, occasionally darkish brown or pinkish patch on the skin. 

“ From the attached table you will see the result of observations made in this town. Out 
of 191 Burmese children no less than 1S1 were born with patches as described by Herr 
Bealz. The dark-blue patch usually occurs in the lower sacral region, but I have seen patches 
on other parts of the body. There is an adult in the jail here, age 31 years, who has a dark 
blue patch (Burmese Amhat or Sa) on the back of his left shoulder joint. This case illusr 
trates the occasional persistence of the ‘ birth mark’. ‘ 

“ I examined 32 children, most of them under two years of age. Of these 23 had the 
patch, and four were said to have had it when younger. The remaining five were said never 
to have had it, but only one was an infant. They were said to be pure Burmans. All the 
patches were about the place mentioned, but in one case the pigment extended all over the 
buttocks, as if the child had sat on wet paint. Another child was said to have been born 
with a. patch between the shoulders besides the one in the usual place.' The. age at which "the 
patch disappeared was given variously from a year to four or five, and sometimes ten years. 
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I the father of nine children. Seven of them have such marks, the eldest one now ■>3 
years old has still a circular blue patch the size of eight anna bit on his right t high. One 
girlj agpd. eight, has still a reddish brown patch on the nape of neck merging into hairy scalp. 
One boy at_i2 has a pink patch on the right breast, an irregular patch three quarters of an 
inch by halt an inch. ^ Other three children had dark brown and blue patches on buttocks 
and thighs, but this disappeared a few years after birth. One of my daughters now aged two 
and a half years was born almost dark brown. Month after month this coloration gave way 
and she can now be pronounced as fair, except her buttocks which still retain darkish 
brown eolor, but not so dark as when she first saw light.” 


329. Birth»marks among the Karens. — Reference has already been made 
in previous quotations, relating jointly to several races, to the prevalence of these 
special birth-marks among the Taungthus, Red Karens, Padaungs and Zayeins, all 
of them Karen tribes, as well as among the Karens themselves. Other reports 
giving special consideration to the Karens are as follow's 

A Raman Catholic missionary writes : — 

" With reference tq our conversation and after more enquiries I am glad to state that 
th? blue black spots remarked on the children of Korea, Japan and Manchuria, can be'secn 
a .?P.ong5t the Karen of this country. For my part after nine years spent amongst then], I 
cannot remember a single exception to that rule out of over a thousand babies from both sex. 
Those spofs are generally very large without well delimitated shape. Often amongst the 
Sagu Karen, fairer than the Pq Karen, it appears on a light blue-black to disappear gradually 
during the first year. The body which is too quite covered with hair at the birth time became, 
clean at the same time with the disappearance of those spots.” 

A Sub-Assistant Surgeon writes : — 

“ Judging from the information gathered from Karennis, the appearance of birth marks 
i3 very prevalent among Karenni children. The mark which is a blue patch generally appears 
at the buttocks.” 

An American Baptist Missionary writes 

” After seeing you at the hospital yesterday I had a conservation with a Karen young 
man who told me that it was usual for Karen babies to have a dark spot on the buttock. 
He said he thought perhaps one in twenty might be without it, and recalled to my mind the 
fact that a Karen baby to whom I recently gave a quinine injection, had it. That child was 
six months old, and the mark was quite distinct, but the young man said it usually disappears 
at about the third or fourth month or at about the time when the child fills out and looses 
the skinny, flabby appearance which it bears at birth. He said, too, that the Karens have a 
saying that if a child is born without this mark, it shows that the mother will have no more 
children, the strain is finished. An enquiry into this matter might be of interest. The last 
egg laid by a hen before sitting is likely', I think, to be imperfect. The blue mark may be a 
sign Qf sexual vigour on the part of the mother, and the failure of this power may be accom- 
panied with the disappearance of the sign. That would make the proportion given by the 
young man, one to twenty, not far from right, 1 should think, including cases in widen the 
mother does not live to reach the age of sexual subsidence.” 

A Professor from the Rangoon Baptist College after a careful examination 
qf thq children of six Karen families makes the following comments > 

“ I incline to think that the percentage of those born with birth-marks will be greater 
than appears from these figures (16 out of 23). The marks vary greatly in size, and 
unobservant parents might overlook the presence of small marks. Certain Karens in whose 
intelligence * place much confidence tell me that nearly all Karen children are born with the 
marks in question.” 


33a. Birth-marks among the Talaings. — The Takings have already 
been mentioned in this respect in a joint report giving conclusions derived from the 
examination of several races. • The following reports from the Amherst District 
concern Taking children only : — 

" From personal knowledge and from enquiries I find that all the children among the 
Taking have more or less the blue birth-marks lasting from 1 to 5 years. 

‘Ihava examiusd 117 c;ucs at Kado and found blue patches on the buttocks and on 
this backs of r>o children. They are all Talaings.” 

Concerning the Takings of another district, the Civil Surgeon writes : — 

• - $ ; 9T 4 Tr A . - -> * - T 
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331. Birth-marks among the Chins and Kachins. — As regards the 
ircvaknc*: <>; the blue patches in the lower sacra! region among the^ Chins, 484 

year a age were examined with the result that 289 
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of 1 7 Kachin children revealed 7 such marks on the buttocks, but it is stated that 
the occurrence of dark patches on the skins of new born babies especially on the 
buttocks is said to be common among the Kachins and kindred tribes. Particulars 
of the seven children so marked are as follows 

I. Child, three years of age, had at birth a patch as large as two hands 
on the buttocks half way up the spine. The patch is now disappearing and is 
irregular in shape. ’ 

II. Three other children, aged one and-a-half years, had each three circular 
shaped spots about the size of a rupee and a,patch about the size of a hand bn the 
buttocks. All are gradually disappearing. 

III. Two children, about one year old, had 8 and 7 bluish spots on spine 
and buttocks, respectively. The spots were between the size of a four-anna hit and 
a rupee, and were very irregular in shape. 

IV. One two-year old child had a spot about the size of a four-anna piece 
which still shows no signs of disappearing. 

332. General Conclusions as regards Birth-marks, — General reports, 
the majority of them unaccompanied by any figures have been quoted rather 
extensively, partly in order to supplement the statistics obtained and partly because 
they are more reliable than any figures at present obtainable. It is obvious that 
for a really scientific examination, worthy of presentation in statistical form, the 
observation should be taken at birth. The marks vary so much in intensity and 
colour, and disappear so gradually, that it is highly probable that many marks which 
may have existed may be absent in children of twelve months, six months or even 
qf three months of age. There has been no opportunity for any such scientific 
examination in the time at disposal, and the means for effecting such an examination 
have been so limited that it has been impossible to carry it into effect. An examti 
nation has been made of a large number of children ranging in age from the day of 
.birth to two and three years. Naturally with each extra month of age the proba- 
bility of finding the marks grows less and less, and the percentage of marks found 
must be lowered considerably by the examination of children who originally possessed 
them, but from whom they had disappeared in course of time- The existence of 
such marks individually, and their disappearance, would not be so naturally 
remembered as the general prevalence of the marks among newly born children. 
The most reliable facts are the general recollections and observance of parents and 
midwives which could not be reduced to tabular form. The reports indicate that 
among the indigenous races of the Province (Burmese, Karens, Taungthus, Chins, 
Kachins, Shans, Takings, Danus, Inthas, Taungyos) and their suktribes, the 
existence of a coloured patch of irregular shape in the lower sacral region is almost, 
if pot quite, universal. The colour is generally dark blue, but variations in colour 
from dark brown and dull reddish to pink have been observed. The position is 
generally on the buttocks, but the patches are frequently found in the spinal 
region, and occasionally at the upper portions of the back. Their shape and size 
are as varied as their colour. One case is mentioned as being similar to the effect 
produced by the child sitting on wet paint. Other cases occurred in which the. 
patches were as large as two hands, and they vary from this size down to the size 
of a four-anna bit or a small pea. There is no uniformity to be found as to their 
shape. The. most frequent shape takes the form of an irregular patch extending on 
both sides of the sacral region sometimes joined together and sometimes separated 
into twQ portions. Occasionally they break up into several small patches as many 
as seven or eight being mentioned in some cases. The age of disappearance varies 
with the intensity of the colouring. The patches of faintly marked colour disappear 
in a few months. The majority have disappeared at about the end of 12 months. 
They then gradually grow fainter, but persist in some instances till the child is 3, 4 
or 5 years of age. A few instances of persistence until adult age is reached have 
been noticed. It is difficult to assign a percentage to a phenomenon so generally 
known, and yet so inadequately observed a nd recorded. The absence of the 
marks is the exception rather than the rule. Between 80 and 90 per cent, would 
represent the number of babies born with’ the marks. If anything this percentage 
Is an under-statement, One Civil Surgeon states that even in the few exceptions 
examined there were marks of a sort but that they were so slight and ind.efinite 
that he preferred to class them as being without them. It is possible and even 
probable that the percentage ivould be increased, if rudimentary markings such as 
would be likely to escape the notice of the average parent or midwife were to 
be included. 


°QO 

CHAPTER XI. -CASTE, TRIBE AND It ACE. 

. t0 the anthropological or enthnological conclusions to be derived from the 
existence or these marks I can offer no opinion. The observations taken on the 
children of non-indigenous races were so few and the caste or race of the parents 
of such children were so doubtful, that they afford no means of comparison. It is 
not till tnfc results obtained from the examination of or rather the enquiry into the 
prevalence of this phenomenon among the races of Burma are compared with those 
obtained in other provinces that any definite conclusions can be formulated. 


333 * fW0l3.no glossia. The genesis of the enquiries into the prevalence of 
the phenomenon of Melanoglossia is a note by Surgeon Captain Maynard, I.M.S., 
from the Indian Medical Gazette of October 1897. The salient points of his note 
are indicated in the following extracts .- — 

" When examining coolies foremigration from Lohardaga to Assam during the last cold 
season, the number of pigmented tongues met with was rather striking, and some observa- 
tions were made on their frequency, etc. These observations are principally of anthropo- 
logical interest. Their pathological significance is nil, and this probably accounts for the 
slight attention paid to them in our text-books. Hilton Fagge, after briefly describin-r 
maculae, ephelides and lentigo, mentions that " precisely similar minute dark spots appear in 
covered parts of the skin, and in mucous membranes sometimes along with the melasma of 
Addison’s disease or from pigmentation from malaria and sometimes in conditions of health. 
Others are congenital and may then be described as pigmentary naevi or mother’s marks." 
The coolies were examined consecutively and taken haphazard, not selected. 

“ In all 347 tongues were noted, and pigmentation was found in hi or 32 per cent. ; 
203 were males, and in them 69 tongues or 33 per cent, were pigmented ; 144 females were 
examined, and 44 pigmented tongues or 30^5 per cent, found. 

“ The other castes include a considerable number of castes of Aryan origin, and the 
relative infrequency of pigmented tongues among them (19-9 per cent.) compared with their 
frequency among the Dravidian tribes (average 44'8 per cent.) confirms the general impres- 
sion I had formed that the pigmentation of the tongue varies with the pigmentation of the 
skin. For the Kolarian tribes (Mundas, Oraons, Kharias, etc.) have, as a rule, 'the blackest 
skins possible, and the depth of skin pigment was generally observed to correspond directly 
with a depth of the tongue pigment. The distribution and extent of the discoloration varied 
greatly. In some cases the fungiform papillae were each surrounded by a blue or brown 
rim, giving the tongue a curious speckled look ; in others there were irregular blue or black 
blotches, simple or multiple, and varying in size from a two-anna bit to a rupee on the 
dorsum or along the edges of the tongue. In one only was the whole tongue black. In 
no case were the gums or roof of the mouth pigmented. The marks were found at all ages, 
though more commonly more widely spread and of deeper hue in adults than in children. 

“ Thus Melanoglossia, as far as these 347 cases go, would appear to be largely a question 
of race, and to be more common the lower the race is in the scale of civilization. It is 
almost equally common in the two sexes. It would appear to be hereditary, though not 
necessarily appearing in early childhood. No connection with any diseased condition was 
to be made out." 


Great difficulty was encountered in conducting the examination as the practice 
of chewing betel so common in Burma has led to an artificial discoloration of. the 

tongue which must be rectified 
before any natural discoloration 
can be investigated. The most 
valuable and reliable observations 
were therefore those made in jails 
and hospitals where an enforced 
abstinence from betel chew- 
rendered the examination 
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feasible. The results tabulated in 
Subsidiary Table III are con- 
densed for the various races in a 
marginal statement. The per- 
centage of Melanoglossia found is 
much less than that observed by 
Captain Maynard among the 
castes he examined. This appears 
to be due to the principle that the 
e varies with the pigmentation of the skin ; the depth of 
ng with, the depth of the skin pigment. The races of 
ir.erally than the castes of India, and there is consequently 
e ci Mehr.ogloiiia. Except in this secondary manner, 
’css marked among the fairer races is consequently an 
•mbtlul if the avails obtained will be of any value in the 
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SUBSIDIARY. Table L. —Variation in. Principal. Tribes , -/faces. Groups 

smce 1871. 


Tribe, Race, 
or Group. 



Persons. 


- 

Percentage of variation. 
Increase ( + ) 

Decrease ( — ). 

ion. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1SS1. 

]S72. 

1901 — 
1911. 

1891 

1901. 

iSSi— 

IS9I. 

1S72 — 
1881. 

1 

a 

3 

4 ■ 

s ■ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

Chin Tribes 

306,486 

215,158 

113,980 

68,788 

70,086 

+42 

+ 89 

4-66 

— 2 

Kachin 

162,368 

64,405 

2,090 

... 

... 

+152 

... 

... 

... 

Kachin Burma 
Hybrids. 

10,167 

1,255 

i ,393 

... 

... 

+710 

- 10 

... 

... 

Lolo Group 

67,418 

47,609 

IX 

... 

... 

+42 

... 

... 

... 

Burma Group ... 

7,986,327 

7,097,248 

5,769,278 

2,623,294 

■,938494 

+■5 

+23 

4-120 

4-35 

Burmese 

7.479433 

6,508,682 

5,405,85 1 

2,623,294 

1,93s , 1 94 

+ ■3 

4-20 

-j-io6 

4*35 

-Arakanese ... 

344 , 1 23 

4 U 5- I 43 

354,900 

... 


— 104 

+14 

... 

... 

Intha 

52 , 1 683 

5 0 478 

... 


... 

+4 

... 

... 

... 

Danu 

7°>947 

63.549 

547 

... 

... 

+12 

... 

... 

... 

Taungyo 

19,636 

■ 6,749 

... 

... 

... 

+■7 

... 

... 

... 

Sinitic Group 

(Karen). 

1,102,695 

903,361 

540,927 

616,838 

356,229 

+22 

4-67 

— 12 

4*73 

Taungthu ... 

i 8 3454 

168,301 

. 4,690 

35,554 

24,923 

+9 

... 

... 

4-43 

Karenni 

19,008 

4.936 

1,749 

... 

... 

+285 

+182 

••• 


Tai Group 

996,420 

863,672 

178,582 

59,723 

36,029 

+15 

+ 

Ui 

00 

4 * 

4-199 

4-65 

Shan ... 

926,879 

787,087 

178, 3 21 - 

59,723 

36,029 

+■7 

+341 

4-199 

4-65 

Khun 

42,366 

4 ■470 

... 

... 


+ 2 

... 

... 


Lu 

■ 7,331 

16,227 

... 

... 

... 

+7 

... 

... 

... 

Mon-Khmer 

493423 

390,484 

471,011 

154,553 

181,602 

+26 

-17 

4-205 

-14 

Talaing 

320,629 

321,898 

467,885 

■ 54,553 

181,602 

■ 

... 

-31 

4-203 

~ I 4 

j 

Palaung 

144,139 

56,866 

3,126 



; 

+*53 i 

; 

... 

... 

... 

Wa 

14,674 

9,412 

... 


... 

-r £5 j 

... 

... 

— 

Chinese 

122,834 

62,486 

4 L 75 I 

12,962 

12 ^ 3 ? 

-i 97 | 

4-49 

4-222 ; 
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Subsidiary Table II -Birth-marks by District and Race, 


Name o£ District. 

Race. 

Number of persons 
examined. 

Number in which blue 
patches found. 

Sandoway 

Aralcanese ... 

If « 

9 

7 

City of Rangoon .. 

Burmese 

Karen 

... 

IO 

23 

3 

16 


Mahomedans ... 

... 

I 

I 

Myaungmya 

Burmese 

* 1 I 

I 9 t 

181 

Toungoo 

Burmese ... 

Karen .. 

• » • 

... 

9t 

I OQ 

66 ' 

80 

Amherst 

Burmese 


1 

•if 

Karen ... 

. . . 

I 

*!• 


Taungthu 

■ * » * 

2 

1 


Talaing 

• If 

ll 7 

. 90 

Tavoy 

Burmese ... 

Karen 

... 

42 

8 

1 

ii . - 


Hindu 

• • » 

i 

... 


Mahomedan 

. . • 

a 

... 


Chinese 

... 

a 

.<• 

Thayetmyo 

Burmese 

Hindu 


lOl 

21 

72 

5 


Mahomedan 

... 

6 

2 

Mandalay City 

Indian 


I 

•ii 

Bhamo 

Burmese 

Hindu 

» » • 

• It 

40 

28 

. • • 

2 


Mahomedan 


23 



Chinese ... .. 

• f 

28 

... 


Kachin 

• • * 

26 

7 

' 

Indian ... 

... 

I 

... 

Myitkyina 

Burmese ... 

Hindu 

Ill 

... 

21 

27 

4 

- 6 


Mahomedan 

... 

3 



Chinese 

... 

13 



Shan 

I • • 

4 



Kachin 

1 • • 

I 


Katha 

Burmese 

Chinese 

• •• 

ll 

I 

9 

1 


European 

... 

1 

1 


Indian 

•** 

4 


Ruby Mines ... 

Chinese 

Shan .. .»• 

. « * 

6 

69 

9 

/ 

Kachin ... 

. • . 

86 

10 


Palaung 

... 

700 

70 

Upper Chindwin 

Burmese 

Hindu 

... 

I l6 

33 

53 8 


Mahomedan 

«>. 

2 9 

5 


Chinese 

... 

3 



Shan 

... 

2 


Kyauksfc ••• 

Burmese 

... 

5° 


Myingyan 

Burmese 

Hindu 

... 

1,039 

4 

732 

4 


Mahomedan ... 

• II 

13 

11 


Chinese 

• I* 

15 

Southern Shan States 

Karen ... 

Shan 

... 

• I • 

36 

43 

*3 

Chin Hills •• 

Chin ••• 

• • I 

484 

289 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Melanoglossia by District and Race. 


Name of District. 

Race. 

Number of persons 

Number in which 

examined. 

Melanoglossia found. 

Akyab ••• 

Burmese 

Indian ... 

... 

... 

IOO 

3 

... 


Hindu ... 



2 

... 


Mahomedan 

- . . 


75 

... 


Chinese ... 



6 



Chin 

... 


20 



Arakanese 

... 

... 

3 r 7 

... 

City of Rangoon 

Burmese 

• 1 • 

. * . 

1.658 

6 

Indian ... 



34 r 

II 


Chinese ... 

» » • 

... 

III 

... 

Hanthawaddy 

Burmese 



r,5 00 

25 

Hindu ... 


. . 

23 

... 


Mahomedan 



25 

... 

- 

Chinese ... 


... 

23 

... 

Tharrawaddy 

Indian ... 

... 

... 

I 

I 

Pegu 

Ma-ubin ... 

Mahomedan 

Burmese 

... 

... 

160 

I 

Karen . . . 



23 

... 


Indian ... 



8 

... 


Chinese ... 

... 


6 

... 

Toungoo-.. 

Burmese 

... 


... 

I 

Amherst ... 

Burmese 

... 


23t 

122 


Karen 


. . . 

r38 

76 


Indian ... 


... 

9 1 

59 


Chinese ... 

... 


15 

II 


Shans 

.. . 

. . . 

2r 

15 


Talaing ... 

... 

... 

98 

43 

Tavoy ••• 

Burmese 

... 


392 


Karen ... 

... 

... 

97 



Hindu ... 

... 

... 

64 



Mahomedan 

... 

... 

40 



Chinese ... 


• ». 

112 



Shan 

... 


- I 

... 

Thayetmyo 

Indian ••• 

... 


58 

3 

Bhamo 

Burmese 

... 


118 

I 

Indian ... 

... 


3 

I 


Hindu ... 

... 

. . . 

59 

... 


Mahomedan 



53 

r 


Chinese ... 



100 

... 


Shans ... 



II 

... 


Kachin ... 

... 


64 

... 

Myitky'ma 

Burmese 
Hindu ... 

... 


64 

108 

3 

2 


Mahomedan 



84 

4 


Chinese ... 

• • * 


126 

2 


Shans 

... 


2 

... 


Kachin ... 

... 


74 

1 

Katha 

Burmese 

.... 

... 

39 

1 


Indian ... 



IO 

1 


Chinese ... 

... 

... 

21 



Shans 



33 

r 


Kachin ... 

... 


14 

1 

Upper Chindwin 

Burmese 

... 

... 

168 

47 

Indian ... 

it* 


14 

6 


Hindu ... 



26 

6 


Mahomedan 



II 

4 


Chinese ... 



I 

... 


Shans 



20 

6 


Assamese 



2 

I 


Manipuri 

... 


7 

3 


Anglo-Indian 

... 

. . 1 

4 

... 

Myingyan 

Burmese 

... 


r >°35 

II 

Karen 



22 

I 


Hindu . . . 



20 

2 


Mahomedan 



II 

... 


Chinese ... 

... 

... 

15 



Shans ... 



122 

I 


Chin 



15 

... 

• 

Arakanese 

... 

... 

l6 

... 

Southern Shan States 

Burmese 


... 

41 

... 


Karen 

... 

M . 

73 

... 


Indian ... 



34 

3 


Shans 

... 

... 

89 



40 




CHAPTER XII. 


Occupations. 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION. 


334 ; Classification of Occupations. — A revolutionary change has been 
attected in the classification of occupations as compared with that adopted at the 
two previous enumerations of 1S9 1 and 1901. In 1S91 Mr. Baines, now Sir J. 
At h el stone Baines, C.S.I., devised a system based entirely on Indian conditions 
and requirements. Its object was to group the entries in the census schedules as 
far as possible in accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in 
general, and at the same time to allow room for the designations of special features 
found only in certain provinces. It specially disclaimed any association with the 
classification in use at the census of communities further advanced in economic 
differentiation, or with a classification based on the abstract laws of sociological 
science. This method followed in 1S91 and 1901 has now been superseded by a 
system based on a report of the eminent French Statistician, M. Bertillon, made 
at the Paris Session of the International Institute of Statistics in iSS9,and subse- 
quently revised at the Vienna Session in 1893. The essence of this system is the 
recognition of the two features specially disclaimed by Mr. Baines. It is founded 
on the increasing importance of the classification of employment as a branch of 
sociological science, and on the necessity of co-ordinating the main heads of 
classification of ail countries and communities, whatever may be their differences 
in detail. The following extracts from a translation of M. Bertillon’s report indi- 
cate its fundamental principles .* — 

“The chief aim in < 
occupations. At present 
upon. The study of the o 
government inquiry. As progress is made in this study the stronger becomes the conviction 
that in order to obtain practical results a certain international agreement is indispensable. 
Hotv can this agreement be hoped for if the elements of statistics, which form the basis of it, 
arc not comparable ? The work which we are undertaking, therefore, does not aim simply 
at satisfying the curiosity of the learned ; it has a more important bearing, and inay help 
to solve meat serious problems, which may be presented in a few years to all Governments. 



If it were proposed to adopt a single classification, some countries would not co-operate, 
thinking it too complex, while others would consider it too short. ThU difficulty is avoided 
by t ropo.fing three classifications, which blend together in some measure,, since each is 
developed by the subdivision of tire preceding. The first of the classifications is very conden- 
sed, numbering only t; 1 headings. The second reproduces certain of these general headings, 
and develop* from them. a great many others, numbering joo headings, h in. illy, the third 
develop), the.se still further, and contains 499 categories. But there is no reason for limiting 
our choice to these three classifications. "1 he uniformity of statistic-* of occupations will in 

, - .... . . . . 1 > '-i- > 

no way 0- 


It 1* fr, 
V, u> 


altered if, for example, a country should adopt the second classification, and 
tc 1 .r some of its headings the corresponding ones of the first or third classification, 
p ..-riant, however, that the general frame-work should always be that of the first 
Star:, the m-ut condensed of the three, and tiiat the occupations should be arranged 
eg to the third chi liitientiou, the rr.o>t dc tailed of the three." 


TTv Comparison of Past and Present Schemes.— It 
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336. Reasons for Adoption of New Scheme. — There are so many 
objections to any change in a system of classification once adopted, that the new 
scheme was not adopted without much hesitation and discussion. The greatest 
value of all statistics lies in their dynamical rather than their statical utility. It 
is the comparison of statistics with those of corresponding facts for other dates, 
and the light that is thereby thrown on social life and customs for the interven- 
ing period, that gives them their highest value ; and anything which tends to 
render such comparisons impossible or obscure, is to be deprecated. But the 
possibility of comparison, valuable as it is, may have to give place to other 
considerations. Such was the case with the classification of employments as 
adopted in 1891 and tycu, It was generally admitted that the 520 groups, into 
which this scheme of classification ultimately resolved itself, was far too elaborate 
for census work in India. It involved an excessive amount of labour in compila- 
tion, and introduced such complexities of tabulation that the results were of 
less value than would be obtained from a simpler scheme. Moreover there were 
several minor defects in the previous classification. For instance, traders dealing 
in specified articles were included in Class D, — Preparation and supply of 
material substances, while tr.ulets unspecified were entered in Class E, — Com- 
merce, transport and storage. Again, miners of specified minerals were included 
under Class I), whereas miners of unspecified substances were entered in Class 
G. It is impossible to dcvi.se a scheme of occupational classification free from 
some anomalies of this nature, bm those just instanced Were capable of rectifica- 
tion. Some modification was therefoie imperative and the only questions for 
decision were as t * tin: nature and degree ot modification. Should it be a sim- 
plification bv amalgamation and reduction of the detailed heads of the previous 
system, leaving the previous main heads of classification unaffected; or seeing 
that change was necessary, should the change be so comprehensive as to bring 
the statistics of Indian employment into line with the results of the most advanced 
statistical and sociological science? The following extracts show the trend of 
European and American authority on these questions. M. Joseph Karosi, 
Director of the Communal Bureaux of Statistics at LSuda Post, who is willing to 
sacrifice his own scheme on the altar of uniformity, writes as follows: — 

‘‘ If one rcu);;:ii'c:. the great importance of presenting the statistics of occupation in an 
uniform, comp.ir.ihlc form, one will regard a. a Ic-scr evil the abandonment in part of one’s 
own liill'.crtodofloAcd scheme. For my own part, 1 do not hesitate to declare that, how- 
ever much i may dislike the low which a change in my scheme would entail in the matter of 
comparing future rouln. with those of the preceding decennial enumerations, 1 will 
willingly adopt the tchcmc agreed «>n by the majority 01 the Institute in order to ensure 
comparability fur all future censuses in all countries." 

Dr. David k. Dewey in nil article on census classification of occupations in 
the United States concludes thus: — 

" It >3 highly desirable that '•omc general scheme should be adopted similar to tiiat 
proposed by M. i.crtillon which is tlexttdc in adaptability to compression or elaboration as 
the wants of different states may demand, but at the same time sufficiently rigid to admit to 
the drawing of comparisons, not only between different states, but also from one census of 
another.” 

Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E., Census Commissioner for India, records his decision 
to effect the change in the following terms : — 

” The great majority of Provincial Superintendents are strongly in favour of the adop- 
tion at tlic coming census of a new scheme of classification, based on that ot .Monsieur 
Bcilillon ana 1 agree with them. Monsieur Bouillon's scheme was worked out, with a 
view to rendering possible the comparison of the occupation statistics of different 
countries, alter a careful study of the various schemes in actual use ; and it was revised 
in consultation with a number of tiic leading European statisticians. It lias received the 
approval of the International Statistical Institute, who have recommended it for general 
adoption. If the scheme used at the last two Indian censuses has been in every way suited 
to our requirements, there might have been good reasons for hesitating to make a change. 
This, however, is not the case. It was shown in the last India Census Report that that 
scheme was far too elaborate. It was moreover defective in certain respects, as mentioned 
in paragraph 3 of my note referred to above. Some revision would, therefore, in any case 
have to be made ; and, this being so, it is undoubtedly desirable to take tile opportunity 
to adopt a system of classification which lias received tiic approval of the leading authorities 
on the subject, and which has already been adopted in some countries, and is likely in time 
to bo adopted in others also. The chief objection to a change of classification is that it 
may interfere with the comparability of the statistics of the present census with those 
compiled in iQot. But it will be seen from paragraph 7 below that in most cases it will be 
quite easy to re-arrange the groups of the last census under the heads in the new scheme. 
There has been no change in the nomenclature adopted for the groups under which the 
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occupations of the great majority of the population will be tabulated and the discrepancies 

eJmrs S n°f Ut |° f -fi C ^' arrail ? emeilt will in any case be less serious than those due to various 
errors of classification which occurred at- the last census." 


t , 337 - Detailed Description of M. Bertillon’s Scheme as applied to 
India.— It has been seen that the main divisions of employments in M. Bertillon’s 
scheme comprises four main classes and twelve sub-classes. These are further 
classified into three series of minop- subdivisions consisting of 61 orders 206 sub- 
orders and 499 groups. But the essence of the scheme is that, whereas the 
main divisions, are obligatory on account of the necessity of comparison with 
other communities, the minor subdivisions are optional and can be modified to 
suit local or national requirements. For the census of 191 1 Mr. Gait has adopted 
the four classes and the 12 sub-classes of M. Bertillon as they stand. The 61 
orders have been reduced to 55 by the omission of 5 orders deemed unnecessary 
for Indian conditions, and by the amalgamation of two others (maritime and fresh 
water transport) into one order designated “ Transport by water". The adoption 
of sub-orders has been unnecessary except in the case of Order I, Pasture and 
Agriculture, which has five sub-orders as follows : — 

(a) ordinary cultivation ; 

(b) growers of special products and market gardening ; 

( c ) forestry; 

(d) raising of farm stock ; 

(e) raising of small animals. 

Instead of the 499 groups of M. Bertiilon’s system, the occupations of India have 
been found to fit in with a division of 169 groups only. Thus, of the five series 
of divisions under M. Bertillon’s scheme, vis., classes, sub-classes, orders, sub- 
orders and groups, the first two have been adopted unchanged, the third has been 
adopted with a slight reduction from 61 to 55 orders, the'fourth has been adopted 
in the case of one order only out of 55, and the last of the series has been 
modified by reduction from 466 groups to 169. The scheme in full detail is 
given in the first four columns of Imperial Tables XV A-I, XV B and XV D of 
the Statistical Volume. The scheme for classes, sub-classes and orders only, is 
given in Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter. 


338. Statistics of Occupation. — The presentation of the statistics result- 
ing from the records of occupation is a task of much complexity. The actual 
figures are ..presented in Imperial Tables XV and XVI, the former of which is 
divided into ten sections as follows : — 


Section. 

Nature of Table. 

XV. A-I 

XV. A-II 

XV. B(i) •) 
XV. B(ii) £ 
XV. B(iii) j 
XV. C 

XV. D 

XV. E-I 4 
XV. E-II ( 
XV. EC- 1 1 1 ( 
XV. E-IV J 

General Table, Provincial and City Summary. 

General Table, by Districts. 

Subsidiary occupations of C (i) Rent Receivers, 

agriculturists (actual < (ii) Rent Payers, 

workers only). ’ (. (iii) Field Labourers. 

Mixed occupations (not prepared for Burma) 
Distribution by Religion. 

C I. Provincial Summary. 

Industrial ) II. Distribution by Districts. 

Statistics 7 III. Ownership of Factories. 

IV. Caste or Race of factory managers. 


Table XV. A-I gives for the province as a whole, for Burma Proper and for 
the Specially Administered Territories, and for the Cities of Rangoon and Man- 
dalay, details of the numbers and sex of the workers, the extent to which they are 
partially agriculturists in their occupations, and the number of dependents, for 
each of the four clases, the twelve sub-classes, the fifty-five orders and the 169 
groups of occupations of the adopted scheme of classification. Table XV. A-II 
gives the same particulars for each district, but omits the minor occupational 
groups. It differs both as to arrangement and contents, from the corresponding 
table of 1901. In arrangement, the districts have been arranged vertically and 
occupations horizontally, instead of the contrary system previously adopted. 
This enables a comprehensive view of each occupational head, whether class, sub- 
class, order or group, for the whole province to be obtained on one page of the 
statement; whereas by the method adopted in 1901, it was necessary to peruse 
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12 pages to obtain the same particulars. In contents, Table XV. A-II gives for 
non-agricultural occupations six columns of information for each unit, instead of 
three, the additional columns being ; — 

(a) total workers and dependents, 

( b ) partly agriculturalists, males, 

(c) partly agriculturalists, females. 

Table XV. B is a statement not previously compiled. It is in three parts 
giving statistics for the subsidiary occupations of agriculturalists, according as they 
are rent receivers, rent payers or agricultural labourers respectively. Subsidiary 
Table XV. C is an optional table for exhibiting combined occupations. It was 
not deemed suitable for conditions in Burma, and has not therefore been compiled. 
Table XV. D gives the distribution of occupations by classes, sub-classes, orders 
and groups by religion. This is also a new table not having hitherto been com- 
piled for Burma. Table XV. E is divided into four parts and is devoted to an 
analysis of various aspects of the special industrial census conducted for the first 
time in conjunction with the census of 1911. Table XVI was devised primarily 
to indicate the correspondence between the traditional and actual occupations of 
various castes. It was not compiled for Burma in 1901. It has now been com- 
piled in a modified form to analyse the occupations of Europeans, Armenians and 
Anglo-Indians only. In addition to the various sections of Imperial Table XV 
and the information given in Table XVI the following Subsidiary Tables have 

I . — General distribution by occupation. 

II. — Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions. 

III. — Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial and professional population in Natural Divi- 
sions and Districts. 

I V. — Occupations combined with’agriculture (where agri- 
culture is the subsidiary occupation). 

V . — Occupations combined with agriculture (where 
agriculture is the principal occupation). 

VI. — Occupations of females by sub-classes, and 
selected orders and groups. 

VII. — Selected occupations, 191 1 and 1901. 

VIII. — Occupations by religions. 

IX. — Proportional distribution by selected occupations 
of Hindus and Mahomedans. 

X(a). — Number of persons employed in the Postal Depart- 
ment on 10th March 1911. 

X{b). — Number of persons employed in the Telegraph 
Deparment on 10th March 1911. 

X(e). — Number of persons employed in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Department on 10th 
March 191 1. 

Subsidiary Table X{d). — Number of persons employed on the Burma Rail- 
ways on 10th March 1911. 


been compiled: — 

Subsidiary Table 
Subsidiary Table 
Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 
Subsidiary Table 
Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 

Subsidiary Table 


RELIABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS. 

339. Instructions for the Record of Occupations. — There is no class of 
entries in the census record affording such opportunities for error as those con- 
nected with occupations. On account of these difficulties special attention was ' 
given in the instructions to enumerators to obtain as complete and correct a 
return as possible. 

In the enumeration schedules three columns were devoted to the record of 
employment as follows ; — 

Column 9. — Principal occupation of actual workers ; 

Column 10. — Subsidiary occupation of actual workers ; 

Column 11. — Means of subsistence of dependents. 

The following instructions to enumerators were issued : — 

“ Column 9. — (Principal occupation of actual workers.) Enter the principal means of 
livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry on buniness, whether personally or by 
means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, etc.” 
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Despite the amount of instruction given, in a preliminary experimental 
enumeration, thirteen distinct classes of errors in recording employments were 
detected, and it was found necessary to issue a further series of supplementary 
instructions dealing with the specific mistakes detected, immediately prior to the 
census enumeration. 

340. Reliability of the Statistics. — In the Census Report for India for 
1 go 1 the reliability of the statistics of occupations is considered, and the factors 
tending towards their general departure from actuality are classified under seven 
heads : — 

(i) limitation of the return to one particular date, 

(ii) omission to tabulate fully subsidiary occupations, 

(iii) impossibility of correctly recording mixed occupations, 

(iv) mistakes in the entries in the enumeration schedules, ' 

(v) vagueness of entries, 

(vi) uncertainty between makers and sellers, and as regards factory workers, 

(vii) errors in compilation. 

It is necessary to consider the nature of the operation of these disturbing 
factors, and their effect on the statistics, before actually discussing the statistics 
themselves. 

341. Limitation of Occupation Return to one Particular Date.— The 
record of the census in March tends to depress the returns for all occupations 
carried on during the rainy season and the cold weather, and to enhance those 
which have their busiest season in the hot weather. Thus at the time of census, 
agricultural operations are nearly at their lowest ebb, and a large number of 
persons engaged in agriculture for the greater part of the year are temporarily 
engaged in other pursuits. Similarly, the inland fishing industry has almost 
ceased by March, and many of the fishermen are then most probably working at 
other occupations. On the other hand, occupations, such as transport and rice- 
milling in the realm of large industries, and others, such as the drama, itinerant 
trading, and ice and aerated water manufacture, among small industries, are at 
their busiest at the time of the census. Human nature, being as it is, it is proba- 
ble that the principal occupation given is that being followed at the time of the 
census. The statistics tend to represent the state of industry at a time of the 
year when the most representative of the provincial occupations are at a low ebb. 
It is convenient in many respects to have the census at a date between the 
agricultural seasons when the mass of the population is in a state of comparative 
leisure, but there are disadvantages in the fact that the occupational statistics 
reflect a state of transition between two seasons rather than the normal state of 
the province for the greater portion of the year. 

342. Subsidiary Occupations. — Both Mr. Eales and Mr. Lowis have 
enlarged upon the versatility of the Burmanin his methods of securing a livelihood. 
Mr. Eales considered that any attempt to return complex and combined occupa- 
tions would have been an endless and useless task, as the Burman is a jack of all 
trades and a very large number of Burmans have worked at all sorts of employments. 
Mr. Lowis agrees, as the following extract from paragraph 202 of the Census 
Report of 1901 will show: — 

“ In giving prominence to what I may call the industrial versatility of the Burman Mr. 
Eales merely enunciates what is a well-known fact to every officer who has had any experi- 
ence of the province. In India it might no doubt be instructive to learn how many field 
labourers, for instance, were also cart-drivers. There would be some guarantee that the 
figures would not fluctuate to any very great extent from year to year. In Burma, on the 
other hand, the indigenous field labourer who returned his subsidiary occupation as that of 
a cart-driver one year might very well give it as that of a toddy-tree climber a second and 
of a fisherman or a sawyer a third. The ploughman who during one season spent his spare 
hours in earning a little money by wood-cutting might during another devote them to lime 
boiling, and it is clear that for spasmodic workers of this kind figures regarding dual occupa- 
tions would be of no practical utility." 

In paragraph 354 below, in the note on the industrial organisation of an Upper 
Burma village contributed by Mr. Furnival, C.S., Settlement Officer of Myingyan, 
it is shewn that even highly specialised occupations are conducted in the spare 
time and vacant seasons of agriculturalists. It is beyond the capacity of the 
census enumerator to record this industrial versatility in the schedules. Subsidiary 
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occupations are recorded in but few of their numerous manifestations. But 
it is not only in the absence of the record of subsidiary occupations that the 
census return is incomplete. The possibility of the return of several alternatives 
as the principal occupation renders the comparative numbers dependent on each 
occupation largely a matter of caprice. The mood of the person enumerated, the 
personal equation of the enumerator, or an unanticipated reading of an instruction 
by a supervisor, may effect the returns, when the entry to be recorded is 
indeterminate. The errors due to dual occupations are perhaps more apparent in 
a comparison of the statistics of one census with those of the preceding census 
than in any other aspect. Attention will be drawn to specific instances when 
separate occupations are being considered. 

343. Mixed Occupations.— The staple industry of Burma, agriculture, 
affords the best illustration of the pitfalls surrounding the record of mixed occu- 
pations. Peasant-proprietorship is essentially a 
mixed occupation. Its name is sufficient indication 
of its two-fold nature. With reference to' the 
scheme of classification of employments followed 
in 1901, it formed a combination of' the three 
occupational groups; viz., rent receivers, rent 
payers and field labourers. In the vulgar tongue, 
these represented the conventional division of 
landlord, tenant-farmer and labourer. But the 

occupation of a peasant-proprietor is too complex to fit in with this scheme, framed 
to suit other circumstances. Economically, his work is a combination of all the 
three occupations mentioned. As a peasant, he was actually entered as a field 
labourer; as a proprietor, he might have been entered as a rent receiver; and 
the following extract from paragraph 316 of the Census Report for India for 1901 
shows that he should really have been entered as a rent payer. 

“ In Burma the number of field labourers has risen from 682,000 to 4,322,000, but here 
the increment is due mainly to the entry under this head of “ cultivators pure and simple", 
who might more accurately have been classed as "rent payers”; the number of persons 
under this latter head, as well as that of rent receivers, is now absurdly small, and the 
aggregate number of persons shown as having an interest in land is less than a quarter as 
great as it was ten years ago.” 

Thus the method of agriculture which the Local Government has adopted as ' 
being most suited to provincial requirements, and towards the establishment of 
which its Land Revenue policy was consciously directed, was a direct source of 
confusion and error in the tables of occupation at the Census of 1901. Another 
instance of mixed occupations affecting the reliability of the returns is in the case 
of gardening and raising of special crops. There is very little separate gardening 
or special crop-growing in Burma. Such occupations are usually carried on in 
conjunction with ordinary cultivation, portions of the holding occupied being 
devoted to general agriculture, and the remainder to a garden, an orchard or to 
some special' crop. It is very largely a matter of chance which occupation, 
agriculture or gardening, is returned in such instances. Leaving agriculture for 
trade, the Burmese kon son shop, or general village store, is evidently similar to 
the manolulri dokdu of Bengal, the keepers of which are mentioned in the Indian 
Census Report of 1901 as an instance of persons following mixed occupations. 
Its classification rather than its record is a source of difficulty and its effect on 
the statistics for trade will be subsequently considered. 

344. Mistakes in the Entries in the Enumeration Schedules. — It is 
improbable that there are any mistakes in the entries in the enumeration sche- 
dules of the class mentioned as being most frequent in India, those due to con- 
fusion of the caste or traditional occupation with the occupation actually followed. 
Nor are there any suggestions of wilful mis-statements by persons wishing to 
pretend to an occupation more respectable than that actually followed. Mis- 
taken entries are rather due to the disregard or misinterpretation of instructions, ■ 
or to a blind following of one particular rule or instruction to the exclusion oi the 
remainder. For instance, at the preliminary experimental enumeration, it was 
discovered that there was numerous class of mistakes, due to the entry of a son or 
a wife, assisting the head of the family in the working or his land, being shown 
either as a dependant or a coolie. Instructions were issued to P^ event ^ese 
mistakes and to enter such . assistants in the same category as the head 0 e 


Three agricultural occupations in 1901. 

Occupation. 

Total workers 
and dependents. 

Rent receivers 

Rent payers 

Field labourers 

713.508 

4.245 

4,322,120 
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family. These were taken as being absolute instructions that a son or wife who so 
assisted must be so entered, even though they might follow another occupation. 

345. Vagueness of Entries. — Despite elaborate and detailed instructions 
to the contrary, entries such as coolie, saing shin (shop-keeper), ze (bazaar), 
ze yaung (bazaar seller), ze saing (bazaar stall), mi yata (railway), asoya 
(government), saye (clerk), Id (field) were frequently found in the schedules. In 
all such cases, attempts were madb by a consideration of the remaining entries on 
the same schedule and the race and religion of the person with the insufficiently 
described occupation, to determine more specifically what the occupation really 
might be, and where possible a more specific occupation was entered. But in the 
majority of cases the entry had to be consigned to the groups specially allotted 
to receive vague and unspecified occupations. This was especially the case with 
respect to the entries of village trades in which the entries ze (bazaar), ze the 
and ze yaung (bazaar sellers), ze saing (bazaar stall), kon t hit (trader), and kon 
yaung (seller of goods) appeared with monotonous regularity. 

346. Uncertainty Respecting Makers and Sellers. — The main heads 
of “ Industry ” and *' Trade ” necessitate that a clear distinction should be drawn 
between the maker and the seller of any commodity. But the language of 
common life frequently fails to make any distinction between the two. Indeed 
there is frequently no such distinction in actual fact in small town and village life, 
where the maker of an article generally sells it also. If the word fisherman is 
used to denote the person who sells fish, as well as the person who catches fish, 
it is because the two functions are usually performed by one and the same person. 
Similarly, in the case of such terms as butcher, baker, potter, confectioner, even 
in Europe, the economic process of the division of labour has not proceeded suffici- 
ently far to differentiate in common language between the person preparing the 
commodity for sale and the person actually effecting the sale. It is natural that in 
Burma where economic development is far more backward, distinctions should be 
less marked over a wider range of employment. In all such cases, it has been assu- 
med that the person against whom such an entry has been recorded actually made 
or prepared the article for sale, and his occupation has been so classed. On the 
whole 'it may be said that the attempt to distingiush between “ Trade ” and 
“ Industry' howeverinecessary it may be, is in advanceof theactual conditions exist- 
ing in Burma, and the resulting statistics do not possess a high degree of reliability. 

347. Errors in Compilation. — It is inevitable that possibilities of error 
should arise in the reduction of the thousands of diverse entries into 169 groups. 
In Burma, where there was one tabulation office only for the whole province, the 
error, due to different interpretations of the same entry, was reduced to a minimum. 
The occupations for the city of Rangoon were first tabulated and a Burmese 
alphabetical index of every occupation returned was prepared. To these were 
added all the occupations tabulated at the Census of 1901. The occupations so 
recorded were then allotted by the Superintendent with the assistance of a general 
index of occupations (prepared by the Census Commissioner for India) for the 169 
groups of the classified scheme. Any fresh occupation subsequently met with, 
was incorporated into the Burmese alphabetical index which thus gradually became 
a comprehensive and uniform standard for all possible occupations. But in the 
work of tabulation numerous errors were discovered. Slight local differences of 
terminology might indicate a difference of occupation which escaped notice at the 
time of its allotment to its appropriate group. There was always a tendency, 
difficult to check, to use an abbreviation for the return of any occupation lengthily 
described which appeared to fit in with an occupation for which an abbreviation 
was sanctioned. Another tendency on the part of the occupational tabulation staff 
was to save the time and trouble of consulting the index by relying on the memory 
for the group numbers of each occupation, and several errors due to this practice 
were detected. Some errors escaped detection until the final figures were com- 
pared with the statistics of similar occupation for 1901. Any marked discrepan- 
cies discovered were made the occasion for a re-examination of the tabulation oper- 
ations in some instances reaching as far back as the process of slip copying.' 
By this method several important errors were detected and the figures rectified. 

348. General Conclusions as to Reliability. — In paragraph 317 of zb= 
India Census Report for 1901 the following quotations are given as to the gczzzzl 
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reliability of the occupational statistics compiled from the census records. Mr 
Baines in his report on the Census of India in 1891 wrote : — 

" It may be gathered from these remarks that a high value is not attached to the 
results of the census of occupation. This is true, and the opinion is not confined to those 
.who have had the administration of the operations in India alone. In some of the countries 
in Europe the subject is excluded altogether from the enumeration, and in one at least 
which need not be named, much forethought and many elaborate instructions were rewarded 
by results with which the census authorities thought jt advisable not to mislead the public 
by including with the rest. In Germany, as well as in the United States, it has been 
decided that a comprehensive industrial survey, obtained by dint of detailed enquiry spread 
over a considerable time, is preferable to the rough and ready return which is all that it falls 
within the capacity of a synchronous census to furnish.” 

In the report on the Census of England and Wales in 1891 it is said that 

“ A census does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification or admit 
of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to expect from data so 
collected is that they shall give the means of drawing such a picture of the occupational 
distribution of the people as shall be fairly true in its main lines, though little value can be 
attached to the detailed features. It is not wise to demand from a material a result for the 
production of which it is unsuited.” 

Mr. Baines repeated his opinion that detailed information as to the industrial 
organization of a country cannot be obtained by the machinery of a general 
census, in which opinion he was supported by Sir Robert Giffen. InBurma 
owing principally to the existence of dual and mixed occupations to such an 
exceptional extent it is probable that the degree of reliability is less than in other 
countries. In India, the existence of caste may raise some difficulties owing to 
the confusion of the actual with the traditional occupation ; but in Burma the 
absence of caste and the period of rapid transition through which the province has 
been passing, have conjointly produced a versatility impossible to reduce to 
statistics. The figures for the broad divisions of classes, sub-classes, and in 
most cases the orders, of occupations may be accepted with a certain amount of 
confidence, but for the individual groups where the errors have not been eliminated 
by the operation of large numbers, they must be received with considerable • 
hesitation. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE RETURN. 

349. Relative Strength of each Class of Occupations. — A general 


Diagram ohowlng distribution of the population of the province by occupations. 
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allied pursuits over all the remaining occupations combined. The first sub-class, 
"The exploitation of the surface of the earth,” which included the groups of 
occupations combined under the orders of “Pasture and Agriculture” and 
” Fishing and Hunting” supports 71-63 per cent, of the population, against 28-37 
pvr cent, supported by all the remaining industries of the province. It has 
already been stated that these proportions are based on records taken at a period 
when agricultural operations are almost at their slackest for the whole year, and 
consequently many persons normally engaged in agriculture are entered under 
other occupations, it is therefore probable that on the whole more than 72 per 
cent, of die inhabitants of the province derive their means of subsistence from 
direct exploitation of the surface of the earth. Trade is the second of the 
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sub-classes of occupations supporting exactly ten per cent. . of the population. 
Industry, with its 14 orders of industries connected with textiles, hides and skins, 
wood, metals, ceramics, chemical products, food, dress and toilet, furniture, build- 
ing, transport construction, physical forces, luxury and refuse matter, affords the 
means of subsistence > to 67 per cent, of the population only. The extent of 
vagueness in the occupation records can be gauged by the inclusion of 3*57 per 
cent, of the population as being supported by employment in the following groups 
of the classified scheme : — 

164. Manufacturers, business men and contractors otherwise unspecified. 

165. Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in 
unspecified offices, warehouses and shops. 

166. Mechanics otherwise unspecified. 

167. Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified. 

Transport, unduly active at the time of the census, affords support to 3*27 of 
the population only, the professions and liberal arts following by supporting 2' 12 
per cent. Of the remaining six sub-classes of occupations, none support so many 
as one per cent, of the population, and the proportions are so small that they can 
only be represented graphically with difficulty. Public Administration, Domestic 
Service and the Public Forces supporting *S 6, *71 and * 66 per cent, respectively 
of t he total population can just be indicated on the diagram at the head of this 
paragraph ; but the proportions of the population deriving their subsistence from 
the extraction of minerals, from unproductive occupations and from independent 
means, are too minute for graphic representation. Combining the 12 sub-classes 
into the four main classes the proportions are as indicated in the following 
diagram : — 
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350. Participation of Indians in Various Industries.-— 


Occupational Distribution by religions. 
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One of the most important economic questions connected with industrial conditions' 
in Burma is the extent to which it is dependent on Indian immigration for the 
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less than 20 per cent, the proportion of Hindus supported by these occupations is 
over 40 per cent, and in the case of non-indigenons Mahomedans it rises to over 50 
per cent. Perhaps the best method 
of exhibiting the contrast between 


Ay1icuUt1r.1l and 

non -agricultural occupations. 

j 

1 

1 ’iovincc. 

Hindus. 

Maho- ! 
medans. 

Pasture and Agri* ; 
culture. j 

70-37 

1 23-48 

27*07 

f 

Remaining occupa* ; 
lions. ; 

29-63 

76'52 
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the distribution of the general popu- 
lation of the province and the Indian 
population, between agricultural and 
nan-agricultural occupations, is to 
be seen in the marginal statement. 

The percentages are almost revers- 
ed. While the agriculturalists of 

tiie whole province are roughly in the proportion of 70 to 30, for the Hindu 
population the proportion is 24 to 76 and for the Mahomedans (excluding Akyab) 
it is 27 to 72. 


352 . Population of Cities by Occupations.— 


‘Ihhti cl the of iiilct by occujiatlcai. 

, Mandalay. 



It is natural that the distribution of the population of cities should differ widely 
from that of the province as a whole. Agriculture loses its predominance, and 
industry, trade, domestic service, transport, the professions and liberal arts, and the 
public force and administration, each assume a greater measure of importance in 
city life. Thu above diagram illustrates the proportions of the population support- 
ed by each of the twelve sub-classes of occupations for Rangoon and Mandalay. 
Among their characteristic differences is the greater dependence of Rangoon on 
industry and of Mandalay 0:1 trade ; and the greater supply of domestic service 
in Rangoon. The high percentage of insufficiently described occupations is a 
feature of city industry, with its large numbers of coolies ready to turn their hands 
to any class of manual labour and the comparatively large number of occupations 
not to be described in a simple and single designation. 


353- Urban Industries. — There has been no separate statistical analysis 
of the occupations followed by the populations of the towns of the province. In 
a few towns, Moulmein, Bassein, Akyab, Insein, Syriam, the occupational distri- 
bution is on lines similar to that of Rangoon, with “Industry” supporting a 
greater population than “ Trade ”. But for the majority of the towns of the 
province, the distribution would follow that of Mandalay rather than that of 
Rangoon, "Trade” being of greater importance than “Industry". Generally, 
the distribution of occupations in towns would show a much larger percentage of 
population in the first order “ Pasture and Agriculture ” and consequently in the 
first sub-class, than is to be found in the cities of Rangoon or Mandalay, while in 
the remaining eleven sub-classes the distribution would approximate rather to the 
percentages for the whole province (as illustrated in the diagram at the head of 
paragraph 348) than to the percentages for Rangoon or Mandalay illustrated in 
diagram at the head of paragraph 35 1 . The analysis conducted in paragraphs 
349 and 350 demonstrates that a disproportionate amount of Indian labour is 
devoted to those occupations of “ Industry ”, “ Transport ", “ Trade ”, “ Public 
Administration and Liberal Arts ” and “ Miscellaneous ”, which form a distin- 
guishing feature of city and urban life. The Burman, having the opportunity 
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given by the rapid expansion of the province of selecting between agricultural and 
urban industry, has chosen the former to a great extent, leaving the immigrant 
Indian a free field in a large number of urban industries. a 

354. Burma Village Industries.— A description of the intimate indus- 
trial organization of a Burmese village supplements the conception of the nature 
of the indigenous industries of the province to a greater extent than is -to be 
gathered from a perusal of its general statistics of employment. Mr. Furnival, 
C.S., Settlement Officer, Myingyan, has contributed the following account of the 
industries of an Upper Burma village, containing a suggestion that the difference 
between the economic organization of India and Burma is due to the hicrh social 
status of women in Burma. & 


* * * * * 

The fallacies underlying the theories of Sir Henry Maine as to Indian Village 
' Communities have been swept away ,• the facts remain. The village is the 
industrial unit, “self-sufficing and economically independent to a degree which 
surprises those who are familiar with the plexus of interests by which the different 
provinces of European countries are bound together.” There are found almost 
invariably three classes, the landlords, the cultivators and the village artizans and 
servants. But these classes are bound together by the solidarity of their interests, 
the whole community is dependent on the agricultural prosperity, of the unit. 
The artizans and servants do not receive payment for each act of service, but 
they are given at each harvest a specified measure of grain as a remuneration for 
the service performed throughout the year, blacksmith, carpenter, leather-curer, 
washerman, waterman, potter, barber are paid in kind when the harvest has been 
gathered ; even the priest and beggar then receive their portion. 

The economic structure of Mongol Society has received less adequate 
attention, and the striking contrast between India and Burma may therefore be 
deemed worthy of attention. In both cases the fundamental interest is agricul- 
ture, and between the purely agricultural classes the contrast is not immediately 
visible. It is otherwise however with the organization of the non-agricultural 
interests ; here the difference lies on the surface. And closer scrutiny of the 
agricultural community shows that in this also the difference is reflected. The 
resemblance is superficial, merely the result of analogous conditions. 

The absenc.e of watermen and washermen from a Burman village seems but 
a trivial matter : they may not have differentiated out from the primitive self 
sufficing individual : their absence may be due to some accident of correlated 
variation in development. It is possible however that this apparent triviality may be 
of deep significance. Some chance heard scrap of intimate conversation at the 
well side, a glimpse of silk flashing in the sun, and a complexion delicately 
powdered suggest a solution of the problem. The waterman is not wanted because 
the women fetch the water ; wives and daughters, and particularly daughters, find 
at the village well or tank an opportunity for social reunion, for gossip and for 
other things, while in a country where open air bathing is a rule, and mixed 
bathing not prohibited, the absence of the washerman could without rashness be 
prognosticated. Whether the absence of the barber can thus be accounted for is 
one of the mysteries of the zenana ; certainly in Burma if the husband has a fancy 
to go bald headed, you may see his wife bending over him anxiously as she scrapes 
away at a half shorn pate. 

The women however cannot perform the duties of smith, carpenter and 
potter; and these are necessary as in India. But they are not restricted to the 
village. In one village there will bea colony of blacksmiths, in another of carpen- 
ters, in another of cart-makers, in another of wheel-wrights— all these are different 
occupations — in another of potters, and in another basket-makers. Each trade 
will serve the surrounding country over a distance varying with the nature of their 
occupation and the reputation of their wares. Portability and demand are the 
most important factors ; villages where pottery is carried en are comparatively 
numerous, pots are bulky and do not travel well, while some clay more or less 
suitable is everywhere to be obtained ; one man can carry a load of knives for forty 
miles, and a single village may supply the greater part of the district. 

One or two examples will explain the organization better than pages _ of 
description. Kuywa is a village near the high road eight miles from the trading 
centre of Nyaungu on the Irrawaddy river; here pottery is carried on. Chaukkan 
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is a village two miles to the south-east, and lying further both from the high road 
and from Nyaungu ; here they carry on the work of blacksmiths. Kabyu is 
16 miles due east of Chaukkan, but over twenty by the tortuous jungle cart-tract. 
Chaukkan obtains its pots from Kuywa and its cart-wheels from Kabyu, wheels 
of inferior quality however are obtained from Nyaungu, while the bodies of the 
cans are made in Chaukkan and sold to Kuywa, as are the heavy knives and other 
metal implements of agriculture. Kuywa also obtains its cart-wheels from Kabyu, 
while both villages go some ten miles to the east for the plaited trays which are 
used in winnowing, and for one particular variety both villages travel nearly 
twenty miles. Between Kabyu and these two villages the cart-wheels are the 
only bond of trade, but at Kabyu there is a similar variety in the source of their 
domestic implements. Pots and coarse iron work are obtained from a village ten 
miles oft on the north-east, knives from a village forty miles away near the centre 
where they sell their agricultural produce, the bodies of the carts come from a 
village seven or eight miles to the south-west. 

In other occupations the same localisation exists ; in one village there are 
caipentcrs, in another scribes, in another a considerable income is earned by 
during tin; yellow garments of the priesthood. Where the occupation is complex 
the different stages may he divided amongst different villages ; this is the case 
with the lacquer work of Pagan, the baskets being made in one village rough 
lacquered elsewhere, then the design traced in another village, the only final stage 
conducted in Pagan itself. 

1 have suggested above that the social status of women in Burma affords a 
possible solution of the difference between the economic organisation of Burma 
and India. The connection between the two is not however evident until the 
composition of the village is considered. Most of the villagers are cultivators, 
and even some of the above occupations are only conducted in the spare time and 
vacant seasons of agriculturalists. An enquiry into the birthplace of the cultiva- 
tors of the village show that a large ptoporiion have no hereditary connection 
with the village, and that among those who are hereditary occupants the large 
majority have only inherited their position on the mother’s side. The village 
which I propose to consider is old established, it is mentioned among the nineteen 
villages which formed the traditional nucleus of the empire of Pagan, and may, I 
believe, be considered typical of the non-official Upper Burma village, a non-official 
village being one in which there were no hereditary service dues. In a single 
survey unit, enclosing an area of about one square mile, there are 28 occupants 
cultivating 49 holdings. Most of these cultivate the land on mortgage from the 
owner, mortgage being a customary form of tenancy. As regards one of these no 
information was obtained ; and there remain therefore 27 people cultivating 48 
holdings. As regards ten families, occupying 16 holdings, both husband and wife 
were immigrants from another village, while two holdings are occupied by the son 
of one of these immigrants. Of the remainder, 9 holdings were cultivated 
personally by the headman and his co-heirs, who own beside the area cultivated by 
them, two-thirds of the land cultivated by other people; but except for this single 
hereditary land owning family, only two people, occupying five holdings, can claim 
on the side of both parents hereditary residence in the village, while eight people 
occupying iC holdings can claim hereditary occupation on the same land on the 
female side. In not a single case is there a claim to hereditary residence on the 
male side only. 

It is not claimed that this enquiry is exhaustive, it does nothing more than 
indicate a line of research. But it is difficult to resist the provisional conclusion 
that there has been at work a custom by which the males of every generation set 
forth from their native village, and took up their residence where they found their 
wives. This would lead so naturally to the plexus of economic interests above 
described that it can only be regarded as probable that the one is a sequence of 
the other. 


* a * as 

In Lower Burma, the localisation of industry is carried to an even further 
extent than in Upper Burma. In the numerous new villages founded during the 
colonisation of the delta districts the whole of the energies of the inhabitants have 
been devoted to extensions of cultivation, and general requirements have necessarily 
been obtained from the older villages and small towns established prior to the rapid 
influx of population. The excellent water communication existing renders the 
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carriage of even bulky communities over long distances a comparatively easy 
matter, and tends to facilitate the concentration, of industries in the villages where 
they have been long established. The comparative proximity to Rangoon and 
the ease with which European articles can be obtained, have also tended to retard 
the growth of special village industries in the more recently founded villages of 
Lower Burma and to perpetuate their dependence on the larger and older villages 
for their requirements. 6 

The industrial system thus described, with a comparatively high degree of 
specialization and division of labour, differs markedly from that to be found in 
India generally .. It. may be contrasted with that existing in the Punjab and 
Bengal as described in their Census Reports for 1901. - / 

As for the former : — 

“ Under the old social system of these provinces, every tract, and to a certain extent, 
every village, was a self-contained economic unit, in which were produced the simple 
manufactures required by the community. This system facilitated the development of a 
'•caste system based on hereditary occupation. Below the land-holding tribe, and subject to 
its authority, were the various sacerdotal, artlzan and menial classes, which have more or 
less crystallized into castes and these castes were, economically and socially, closely dependent 
on the dominent tribes who owned the land and controlled its allotment. These castes were 
all more or less servile, and were paid by a share of the produce of the soil, or, more rarely, 
by fixed allowances in kind, cash payments being probably a very recent innovation. 

“ Thus each tribe, at least, if not each village, was, economically, a water-tight 
compartment, self-contained and independent of the outside world for the necessaries of life, 
but for commodities not obtainable within its own borders it depended on foreign sources of 
supply and on the outside castes such as the Labanas, or salt-traders, who formed no part 
of the tribal or village community. Thus there have never arisen in this part of India, any 
great industries. Foreign trade, necessarily confined to the few large towns, was limited to 
superfluities or luxuries, and such industries as existed were necessarily on a small scale. 
Further, inasmuch as each community was absolutely independent, as far as necessaries 
are concerned, the few industries which supplied luxuries never became firmly rooted and 
have succumbed at the first breath of competition. ' Everywhere in our official literature one 
reads of struggling industries in the small towns, though fostered by intermittent official 
encouragement, dying of inanition. The causes seem obvious enough. Everything essential 
can be, and for the most is, made in the village or locality, so that there never is a demand 
for imported articles of ordinary make, those made by the village artizans, however inferior 
in quality, satisfying all requirements.” 

In Bengal : — 

" The duties and remuneration of each group are fixed by custom, and the caste rules 
strictly prohibit a man from entering into competition with another of the same caste. In 
many districts, the barber, washerman, blacksmith, etc., each has his own defined circle 
(brit or shashan) within which he works, and no one else may attempt to filch his customers, 
or jajmans, from him on pain of severe punishment at the hands of the caste committee. 
The exclusive right to employment by the people in the circle constituting a man’s brit is 
often so well-established, that it is regarded as hereditable property, and, with Mahome- 
dans is often granted as dower- The method of payment often consists of a'fixed sum 
for regular services, £■£■, to the blacksmith for keeping the plough in order, to the barber for 
shaving and hair-cutting, to the leather-dresser for supplying country shoes and leather 
straps for plough-yokes and the like, and special fee on particular occasions, such as to the 
village midwife, who is usually the wife of the cobbler or drummer, for the delivery of a 
child, and to the barber on the occasion of marriages.” 

Thus, owing partly to the absence of any restraining influence of the nature 
of caste, and partly to the higher social position of women in Burma, the Burmese 
village is far less a purely self-contained industrial unit than the Indian village. It 
is a somewhat paradoxical result that the industrial versatility of the Burman tends 
to a local specialization of industry. And yet the result on examination is natural. 
Among less advanced communities, rigid and definite boundaries between separate 
industries leads to the establishment of whole-time hereditary craftsmen and 
artizans in each residential unit. The absence of such hard and rigid lines of 
demarcation, coupled with a high degree of dual occupation, leads to specializa- 
tion by localities rather than by individuals. Each village having only part-time 
labour available for its arts and crafts, finds it more economical to specialize 
in a small number of directions, rather than attempt with inadequate labour 
- resources to cover the whole range of village industry. .The remarkable agri- 
cultural development of the province during the past thirty years has tended 
to perpetuate this system. The more the agricultural development of the 
country demanded labour, the less possibility was there of full-time labour 
bein« available for setting up a complete and self-sufficing provision of arts 
and crafts in each residential unit. It is obvious that the village industries in 
Burma, not being so essential, and personal, and local, as the village. industries 
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India, arc in danger of European competition to a much greater extent than those 
of India. The force of public opinion which in India prevents a villager from 
taking a living from his neighbour bv using imported articles, scarcely exists in 
Burma. It is quite a different matter to buy an article of European manufacture 
when the person supplying similar articles lives in the same village, and when he 
lives in a village miles away. One of the most striking features of Burmese 
village life is the extent to which imported commodities are used in preference to 
those of local manufacture. 

355. Distribution of occupations in each natural division.— 
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There is nothing striking in an analysis of the distribution of occupations over 
the live natural divisions of the province. Agriculture causes the occupations in 
tile first sub-class, concerning occupations devoted to the exploitation of the surface 
of the earth, to predominate in each division, the percentage of the total popula- 
tion ranging from CS '7 in the Central Basin to in the Specially Administered 
Territories. The Northern Mill Districts and the Coast Ranges supply the 
largest percentages of population supported by the extraction of minerals, though 
if actual numbers had been taken, the order of precedence would have been 
considerably modified. The home textile industries, and sueh village industries as 
the preparation of food and dress, give the Central Basin and the Specially 
Administered Territories an unanticipated precedence m “ Industry." The 
percentages foi transport are paradoxical, the percentage of population supported 
by transport industries being greatest in the Northern Hill Districts. This' can be 
explained by the fact that communications are so bad that it needs a larger per- 
centage of the population to provide the existing inadequate facilities of transport, 
than suffices to provide the immeasurably superior transport of the more advanced, 
portions of the province. _ Trade naturally is at its greatest in the wealthy 
districts of the Deltaic plains, but the range of the percentages from yS to 1 rg 
is not wide. The somewhat surprising distribution of the percentages of the 
persons supported by the professions and liberal arts has a rational explanation. 
If the comparison had been for actual numbers instead of for percentages then the 
supremacy of the districts of the Central Basin and the Deltaic plains would have 
been obvious. Subsidiary Table 11 gives a further analysis for a few of the 
orders and groups of occupations, and Subsidiary Table III, analyses the various 
aspects of the distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial and 
Professional population for the cities and for. each district and natural division of 
the province. 

356. Workers and Dependents.— One of the most difficult questions to 
decide is the boundary line to be drawn between workers and dependents. The 
general instructions issued have already been quoted. These were supplemented 
by additional instructions framed on the examination of the schedules prepared 
in a preliminary experimental enumeration. It was impossible to frame 

42 
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specific _ rules as to the age at which children assisting their parents in their 
occupation ceased to be dependents and become workers. In the case of 

agriculture, the general 
rule followed was that if 
the assistance of a wife or 
a member of the culti- 
vator’s family was .suffi- 
cient to prevent recourse to 
hired labour, which would 
otherwise have been 
necessary, then the person 
assisting should be shown 
as a worker and not as a 
dependent. Many refer- 
ences were made in the 
case of domestic industries 
such as cotton and silk 
weaving. In such cases it 
was laid down that the 
payment of wages was to 
be the determining crite- 
rion and that weaving and 
sewing for household use 
only should not entitle the 
persons so occupied to be 
entered as a worker. The 
insistence of wages as a 
criterion of a worker in the 
textile trades, while it was 
dispensed with in the case 
of agricultural operations, had a rather disturbing effect on the returns. 
Members of families who assisted in agriculture and also performed household 
weaving, in both cases without specific wages, were invariably entered as 
agricultural workers. A large part of the reduction in the number of textile 
workers as compared with the number in 1901 was due to the imposition of the 
wages test in the case of non-agricultural occupations. 

The relative proportions of workers and dependents in India and Burma 
reflects the difference between their social and industrial conditions. In India 

among the more respectable classes 
of both Hindus and Mahomedans, it is 
not considered proper for a woman to 
work, and there is a tendency to show 
her as a dependent even though she may, 
as a matter of fact, be a worker. In 
Burma there is no such prejudice against 
women being considered workers, and 
consequently the workers are in excess 
of the dependents 'in the proportion of 56 to 44, whereas in India they are in a 
minority in the proportion of 47 to 53. 

It is natural that the largest number of dependents should be found among 
persons living on their income and in the security of occupation in the public 
administration. The percentages of 39 for workers and 61 for dependents is 
identical with those for government workers in India in 1901. Apart from these 
two sub-classes the workers in all the remaining classes and sub-classes out- 
number the dependents. There are of course several orders and groups where 
the dependents exceed the workers but these are exceptions and the general rule 
is for the workers to be the more numerous. In the largest group “ Pasture and 
Agriculture” the workers comprise 35 per cent, and the dependents 45 per cent., 
nearly reversing the percentages in India in 1901 fer the same group, with 46 per 
cent, of workers and 34 per cent, of dependents. One of the causes of the low pro- 
portions of dependents to workers in the sub-classes of “Industry”, “ Commerce,” 

“ Trade” and the domestic and unspecified industries, is the higher proportion of 
Indians participating in these sub-classes of employments. Being largely immi- 
grants they have not the same established family life as the indigenous population, 
and the number of dependents amongst them is consequently reduced. , . 


— — • 1 

Proportions of workers and dependents. 
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357’ Occupations of Females.— The difference between social and 
industrial conditions in India and in Burma 

were, it was noticed, reflected in their res- i Sub-dnsT,-. Number 
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* , 1 .1 1 J 7 silk spinners and weavers 3,484 

tile females out-number tile males ... 3 s ILc-kct makers, etc. ... r,o66 

are given in tile second marginal ••• 47 Letters and carthcrn i 2,048 

statement. The weaving and spinning . 0 .. ’ '' lkc ”;. ; 1,560 

of silk and cotton are largely domestic 33 1 rade in food smiis ... j 1,495 

industries, generally performed by the ;;; ^Sf c r * ellcrs "j j \%* 

female memoers 01 the agricultuial ... 122 Tobacco, opium, etc. 1 2,64b 

family. The social position of the ..: c,! ;' r;f \ . j . 

,, ' • ‘ ,1 , 1 •„ .t 4t .. 1 rade oi other sorts ... ! 1,210 

Burmese woman is reilcclcti m the ... 153 Midwives, compounders, 1 1,39s 

large share of the trading occupations nurses, etc. 1 

which fall to their lot. Excluding 

groups of imperfectly desciibed occupations there are nine occupational groups 
which support more than so,cco 

female workers. i ilCSC ,irc given m Principal occupation-., crnulovin*., female labour. ! 


3 “ 


Trade in pottery ... j 

1,560 

33 


1 r.ule in food stuffs ... j 

1,495 


I If* 

Fi.ih dealers ... j 

1,724 


l do 

Vegetable sellers ... , 

1,623 

... 

r:.' 

Tobacco, opium, etc. 1 

tellers. j 

2,646 

4 i 


Trade oi other sorts ... ! 

1,216 


*55 

Midwives, compounders, 1 
nurses, etc. 

i, 39 S 


given m 


„ Principal occupation:* employing female labour. 

the third marginal statement. The — • ; — 

low proportion of females in Group . . . 

50, Rice pounders and buskers and ' Ut “ a * Ior !‘ 000 

flour grinders is title to the inclusion 

of the operations of rice mills in this , Cultivators ... ' 1,559,824 S39 

group. Tliis occupation is partly a 4 Field labourers ... ; 395,944 767 

domestic and partly a mill industry. ■ “T "™* a i 9V ' 66 17,5S3 

In the former case, females predomi- i Rent Receivers ... j 08,997 1,151 

natc, in the latter, the workers are IJO Vo-getabie sellers, , 41.963 1,623 

almost exclusively males. 116 Fish dealers ... 1 38,655 1,724 

50 Riee pounders, etc. 28,745 66S 

35S. Special Industrial textiles Jae 

Census. — In order to remedy the ’ 

defects of the ordinary census record of 

■ employments, a special industrial census was effected in conjunction with, and 
supplementary to, the main censes enumeration. This was effected by the aid of 
the owners, agents and managers of mines, factories, works, mills and plantations, 
in which at least 20 persons were employed. Lists of all such industrial units 
were first prepared in district offices. Special schedules, devised for the entry 
of the required information were then distributed to the managers, for record on 
the date of the census. In addition to these returns of persons employed in 
private and joint stock undertakings, supplementary returns were also obtained of 
persons employed on Railways, and in the Post, Telegraph and Irrigation 
departments of Government service. The first returns of the Special Industrial 
Census were in some respects defective, and when the figures were closely 



Occupation. 

Actual 

Per 1,000 



Number. 

males. 


Cultivator.-, 

1,559,824 

S39 

1 

Field labourers ... , 

395 , 94 -t 

767 

jj 

Cotton spinners ami ; 
wca\crs. j 

9 V ,66 

. 

17.5S3 

1 

Rent Receivers ... j 

0 S ,997 

1,151 

1,633 

I JO 

Vegetable sellers, ! 
etc. 

4 b 963 

1 16 

Fish dealers ... 1 

38,655 

1,724 

5 b 

Riee pounders, etc. 

2 S .745 

66S 

14 

Fishing 

27,676 

5 S 7 

KjS 

Trade in textiles ... 

* 

22, St t 

1,086 
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examined some obvious errors were detected, principally in the returns for rubbet 
and petroleum extraction. These were rectified in consultation with the district 
officers concerned. The results have been tabulated in Imperial Table XV-E, 
Parts I to IV and in Subsidiary Tables X («), X (b), X ( c ) and X ( d ). 

359 - Large Industries. The Special Industrial Census' and the Depart- 
mental and Railway returns of the persons employed on the date of the census 

afford the material for 
investigating the extent 
to which the introduc- 
tion of European capital 
and industrial methods 
have influenced the 
occupations. of the 
people. Confining con- 
sideration for the present 
to the industrial returns, 
apart from those con- 
cerning the railway and 
Government depart- 

ments, Parts III and IV 
of Imperial Table XV-E 
illustrate the . extent 
to which large indus- 
tries are the fruit of 
European methods or 
management. Alto- 
gether there are 350 
industrial units which 
have been reported as 
employing 20 or more 
persons, giving employ- 
ment on the date of the census to 78,677 persons, comprising 75,337 males and 
3,340 females. Of this total 30,059 are concerned in food industries, 29,872 of 

— these being employed in rice milling 

j Principal large industries. operations. Chemical industries form 

the second largest industrial group with 

management , porkers. Nearly the whole of 

or direction, the workers in the chemical industries, to 
! j the number of 10,747, are engaged in 

47 j the various operations of petroleum 
20 I refining. The next largest group of 
j industries is that connected with the 
10 I conversion of timber, which employs 
9,833 persons. This is closely followed 
by Mines and Petroleum Wells with 9,006 workers. Transport construction, 
which employs 4,907 persons, comprises the subsidiary workshops and dock-yards 
of the Government, and the railway and steamer companies. The growing 
of special products on a large scale is confined to rubber, an industry just 
emerging from infancy which returned 4,047 workers. The remainder of the 
industries are of minor importance and do not call for separate notice. 

Except in one or two directions the tendency towards the concentration of 
industry into large Undertakings has operated to a very slight extent in Burma. 
The only directions in which the large industry has as yet established itself in 
purely industrial undertakings, beyond experimental and occasional instances are, — 

(i) Rice milling. 

(ii) Saw milling. 

(iii) The extraction and refining of petroleum. 

(iv) The Railway and the. Irrawaddy Flotilla Steamer Companies. 

There is considerable promise for the future in. the general mineral wealth of 

the province and also in its possibilities in the direction of rubber cultivation, but 
at the date of the census, these industries were in a preliminary stage of develop- 
ment. Even in 191 1, it cannot be said of Burma, as was said of India in the 
Census Report for 1901, that there are many indications that India is entering on 
a period of great industrial activity. The activities of Burma have been in the 


Industry. No. 


Rice mills ... ... 152 

Saw mills 82 

Petroleum wells and re- 26 

fineries. 

Tin and wolfram mines 17 


Large industries (Actual Workers). 


Industry. 


Number Persons employed. Average 

. .... . number of 

industrial workers per 

units. Males. Females. Total. unit. 


Growing of special 
products. 

Mines and Petro- 
leum wells. 

Quarries of hard 
rock. 

Textiles 

Wood 

Metal - 

Glass and Earthen- 
ware. 

Chemical ... ... 

Food 

Transport construc- 
tion. 

Production and 
transmission of 
physical force. 

Printing I 


49 11,15° 

2,065 3°,°59 

108 4,907 


3,340 78.677 
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main, devoted to agricultural rather than to industrial expansion.. There has 
recently been a check in the rate of agricultural expansion, but it is impossible 

to determine whether this will entail — 

a more rapid industrial expansion in i n(]ustry . f„ u d Tn“iL '^ s a “ d Total. . 

the future. Indians - - ~ 

The general results of the postal Department 47 2,845 2,892 

returns from the Postal and Tele- Telegraph Depart- 336 1,971 2,307 

graph Departments the Irrigation Ir 2 J"h„ B ,a„ch, „ 

Branch of the Public Works Public Works De- 14,538 

Department and the Burma Rail- pactment 

ways show that there are 47,947 — 

persons engaged in these public or | Total ... 1,195 46,7s 2 47,947 

quasi-public services. Of these ~ ~ 

1,195 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 46,752 are Indians and Burmans. 


Industry. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians* 

Indians and 
Burman3. 

Total. . 

Postal Department 

47 

2,845 

2,892 

Telegraph Depart- 

336 

1,971 

2,307 

ment. 




Irrigation Branch, 

29 

14,509 

14,538 

Public W orks De- 



pertinent. 



28,210 

Burma Railways ... 

7 S 3 

27,427 

j Total 

M95 

46,752 

47,947 
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360. Pasture and Agriculture (Order I). — “Pasture and Agriculture” 
combined form the first order of the first sub-class of Class A in the scheme of 
occupational classi- 
fication. The mar- 
ginal statement 
from the title page 
of Imperial Table 
XV-A-I 1 of the 
Statistical Volume 
(to which reference 
must be made for 
further information 
in this respect) in- 
dicates its position. 

It is exceptional in 
being subdivided 

into five sub-orders, none of the remaining fifty-four orders of occupations being 
so subdivided. It is further subdivided into thirteen groups. It corresponds 
generally with Class B of the classification of 1901, but for the purpose of com- 
parison it is necessary to have recourse to the adjusted figures of Subsidiary 
Table VII. The following statement gives the comparative numbers of the 
population supported by this main occupation in the two years of enumeration: — 


Class. 

Sub-class. 


Order. 

Groups. 



Number. 

Designation- 


A 

Production of 

I. Exploitation of 
the surface of 
the earth. 

j 

Pasture and Agri- 
culture. 

Fishing and Hunt- 
ing. 

1 to 13 

14 & 15 

Raw Materi- 
als. 

II. Extraction of 
minerals. 

III 

1 IV 

1 

V 

i 

Mines 

Quarries of hard 
rocks. 

Salt, etc. ... 

16 & 17 
18 

19 & 20 


i Sub-order.; 


1 (a) 


Group. 


1 (6) 


i(c) | 




i(r) ! 


Order I 


2 

3 ; 

4 1 

i 

5 ; 

6 ’ 


7 

8 . 


10 

t 

11 
c 2 

13 


Occupation. 


Ordinary cultivation 

Income from rent of Agricultural 
land. 

Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, Managers of landed estates, 
clerks, rent-collectors, etc. 

Farm servants and field labourers ... 
Growers of special products and 
market gardening. 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, indigo and 
rubber plantation. 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel-vine 
areca nuts, etc., growers. 

Forestry 

Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. ... 
Wood cutters, firewood, lac, cutch 
and rubber collectors, etc. 

Raising of farm stock 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and 
keepers. 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 
Breeders of other animals (horses, 
mules, etc.) 

Herdsmen, shepherd, goat-herds, etc. 
Raising of small animals (birds, bees, 
etc.) 


1911. 


8,083,712 i 
2,20,485 I 

6,215.154 


j 

I 123 
! 1,467,950 

i 238,511 

1 

105 


1901. 1 

6460,934 
713,508 ; 

1,420,896 1 
3,658 ' 

4,322,872 

385,528 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


-f 1,622,778 

— 4 , 93.023 

+ 4,794,258 

— 3,535 

— 2,674,922 

— 147.017 


21,120 1 — 
238,406 j 364,408 ; — 


42,765 1 
5,116 j 
37,649 J 

105,944 ! 
2,645 I 

12,232 j 

35 j 

! 

91,032 ' 
1.459 i 


36,345 ! 

4,144 ! 
32,201 , 

67,527 ; 

5,900 ( 
3,403 ; 

473 i 
57,751 • 

25 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Total, Pasture and Agriculture 


21,015 

126,002 

6420 

972 

5,448 

38417 

3,255 | 

8,829 i 
438 ; 

33 , 28 x 

M34 : 


8472,391 | 6,950,359 ; 4- 1,522,032 
! 1 J 
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Postponing for the time being, an examination into the remarkable discre- 
pancies in -the figures for 1901 and 1911, it is seen that the population dependent 
on pastoral and agricultural pursuits now numbers 8,472,^01, 0 r 70-17 ner cent 
of the population. In 1901 the numbers were 6,950,359 and 67-06 percent 
This increase in the percentage of the agricultural and pastoral population is the 
natural resultant of the rapid extensions of cultivation that took place in the first 
portion of the decade 1901 — 1911. Another manifestation of the same pheno- 
menon has been seen in the movement of the indigenous population from the town 
to the country in Chapter I of this Report. 


361. Ordinary Cultivation. — The occupations comprised in the first order, 
that of pasture and agriculture, are too unwieldy to .form the basis of detailed 
discussion. It is subdivided into five sub-orders, the first of which, vis., ordinary 
cultivation, maintains 8,083,712 persons or 67-14 per cent, of the population. 
This sub-order, on reference to the marginal statement in the preceding paragraph, 
is seen to comprise four groups, roughly corresponding to landlords, cultivators, 
estate agents and field labourers. Although there is a general harmony in the total 
figures for the sub-order for 1901 and 1911 respectively, there are large discre- 
pancies between the figures for each group for the two years. The decreases in 
groups i, 3 and 4 are due to different principles of classification, or rather to 
different applications of the principles of classification. Mr. Lowis stated that the 
classification adopted in 1901 was not suited to the province, and indeed the terms 
“ Rent Receivers” and “ Rent Payers”, the designations of two of the principal 
groups, were particularly unsuited to a province where cultivating ownership is the 
ideal of the Local Government. Profiting by the experience gained in 1901, the 
term “ Rent Payer ” was discarded, and the term “ Ordinary Cultivator ” substituted 
in its place. The discrepancies between the figures for 1901 and 1911, so far as 
these four occupations are concerned, are principally due to the unsuitable classifi- 
cation adopted in the former year, which led to the enhancement of the figures for 
landlords, managers and labourers at the expense of those for ordinary cultivators. 


Income from rent of agricultural land. 



Landlords 

• Year. 

Census 

- 

Figures. 

1901 

286,182 

I9II 

128,918 


Acreage occu- 
pied by non- 
AgrJcultural- 
ists. ! 


1,800,000 

2,477447 


362. Landlords. — Mr. Lowis suggests that the total of 286 , 182 persons 
classed as rent receivers must have contained numbers who were actual cultivators. 

This is borne out by the marginal statement 
comparing the number of “Rent Receivers” 
with the acreage occupied by non-Agrieultur- 
alists in the years 1901 and 1911 respectively. 
As the Supplementary Survey did not extend 
throughout Upper Burma in 1901, the acreage 
for that year has been estimated from the 
figures available. The area of between 6 
and 7 acres per non-cultivating landlord in 1901 is not so convincing as the 
area of between 19 and 20 acres per non-cultivating landlord in 19x1. _ In view 

of the proposajs for agrarian legislation in the directions 
of restriction of land alienation, and protection of tenants, 
it is important that there should be some knowledge of the 
number of non-cultivating owners of agricultural land in 
the province. Knowing the numerous possibilities of error 
(one of which will be immediately considered) in such a 
calculation, it would be rash to declare that the number 
recorded (128,918) can claim any high degree of exac- 
titude. It possesses however a fair approach to accuracy, as is demonstrated by 
its harmony with the administrative statistics of the acreage owned by this class 

of landlords. An analysis of the composition of the race 

or nationality of the ^landlord class is not feasible, but 
an analysis by religions serves almost the same purpose. 
Buddhists form 84 per cent, of the landlords and Animists 
over 10 per cent. The percentages of 'g and 3-2 only for 
landlords of the Hindu and Mahomedan religions do not 
seem to bear out the impression that a large portion of 
the land in Burma is passing into Indian hands. The second 
marginal statement is however misleading in that it does 
not allow for the ownership of land by persons whose 
primary occupation is money-lending. If the proportions of bankers and money- 
lenders be examined, there is seen to be a percentage of nearly 28 per cent. 


Percentage of population of 
landlord class by religions. 

Buddhist 

84-0 

Animist 

10-3 

Hindu 

"9 

Mahomedan 

3'2 

Christian 

t-6 


j percentage of population sup- 
i ported by occupations of 
: banking aad n.ccey-!cndin 


oaey- 
etc., by rsbgions. 


! Buddhist 

63-7 

( Animist 

X'3 

: Hindu 

lS-2 

i Mahomedan 

9‘7 

: Christian 

6-5 

f Others 

•7 
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designation “money lender,” rather than as 
living on the rent of agricultural land. The 
two marginal statements just given are 
unsatisfactory in two respects. Thev give 
percentages only instead of actual figures, 
and thev include 
ue 

A 

numbers cf principals, or workers, of the 
landlord and the banking and money-lending 
in the province, far as the returns 


races. A large portion 
owned by persons entered under the 


the persons following this occupation who belong to Indian 
* * * the land held and controlled by Indians is owned by pe 

Actual nuul-.'r, of la i nclj.a Is. cr uorkers of !l.c 
lau-ift ?a and l.mliir.;; or imacj.IentJinj; c!i-.x-;. 


dependants as well as the 
'tea! workers or principals in tin- occupation-;, 
thiid statement is given shewing the actual 


classes 


are to be relict 


u.-: 


Buddhist 
A nimbi 
! llimtu 
| Mahwiiudan 
1 Christian 
I Other- 


on, they give totals of 4,666 
Hindu-; am! 5 Mahomedans, cither directly 
owning 


Ttl.il 


knndlofd:. 

Hankers and 
money- 
lender*-'. 

101,382 


17,27s 

7 i 

1 ,Ss6 

2JS0 

5*^78 

1. 170 

••,766 

56a 

31 

37 

(.’S.'JlS 

9,104 


laud, or controlling land by means of advancing money on mortgage 


,-63. Cultivators It ism,, 

and '* Ordinary Cultivators ” sho 


fortunate tint the terms “Ordinary Cultivation” 

bj iiave been used ns the designations for two dis- 
tinct items in the scheme of dat-dfication. The former is the term denoting Sub- 
•»tter denote ; Group 2, one of the four groups of sub-order 1 («). 
;cs all persons who get their living through cultivation, includin'" 
Tim latter includes actual cultivators onh\ 


t-idcr tb}) 4 an ! the hut 
The former comprise 
lan 


molds 


managers ana 

,1: 


labourers 


The want of th-tlnctinn in tiie terms is unfortunate, but it was noticed ton late to 


i,nab!t 


a cultivating 

] C At..,' x 

) 

j \W tier's. 

Orj-cnJanU. 

cultivators, 
occupations 
: of the total 
■ number of 

1 ftiUiv.itid.; i.v»n 

i 

1 1 era nis 

i T-wr^ya ctilliv.v 

. -M-0.373 

1 S- 7 .y. : i 

! 

'• fcs ><337 

7^9.380 

337 . 9 SJ 

-8-31 of the 
l if the wife, 
head of the 

i Tvtai ... j 

[ 3 - 4 * 5,156 

2,796,69s 


rcrtmcation to bn attempted. Attention having been drawn to the 
possibility of confusion owing to the use of almost identical terms to denote different 
categories, it is Imped that the inconvenience resulting therefrom will be avoided. 

Despite th»r lack of success experienced in 1901 in classifying agricultural 
operations, the experiment has been repeated in 191 1 with the result shewn in the 
marginal statement. The second of the oc- 
cupational groups has been divid'd into thru 
sub-groups to differentiate betuvei 
owners, tenants and /a u>;gy*t 
The population supported by thi- 
rd this group U 6,2 15, « 54, or 51 6 : 
population of the province. The 
actual worker; is 3,.} 18,456 or : 
population. It must be noted that 
or any adult member, assists the 
family materially in the work of cultivation, such person has been entered as a worker 
in the same category as the head of the family. Thus, if a cultivating owner is 
assisted by hi-; wife and two sons, they have been recorded as four cultivating 
owners in the census returns. Similarly, if a tenant is assisted to the same extent 3 
there would he four persons entered in the returns under the category of tenant'. 

Disregarding for the moment the returns for the separate & 

sub-groups, it is seen that 87-4 percent, of the population 
supported by ordinary cultivation are Buddhists. Animists 
and Christians with 77 and 1*9 per cent, respectively, 
are mainly members of indigenous races. There remains 
therefore only a bare 3 per cent, (2*3 Mahomcdan and -7 
Hindu) of the population supported by cultivation belong- 
ing to the Indian races, liven this meagre percentage 
rather overestimates the true proportions, because the 
percentage of Mahomcdans is enhanced by a large 

indigenous Mahomcdan population in Akyab District, which should be excluded 
in calculating a percentage for Indians only. If this exclusion be effected the 
proportion of Mahomcdans falls to ‘5 per cent, and of Indians to ra per cent, of the 
population supported by cultivation. The concentration of Indians in towns, and 
their preference for urban to rural industries, have already been considered in para- 
graph 36 of Chapter I, and paragraph 77 of Chapter IV of this Report, dealing 
with the “ Density of the Population ” and with " Birth place” respectively. No 
analysis of occupation by religions was prepared in 1901, so it is impossible 
to compare the advances made by the Hindu and Mahomcdan populations 
supported by cultivation in the past ten years. But the absolute numbers of 
workers and dependents, 42,845 Hindus and 143,136 Mahomedans (or 32,538, 


IVicenla^e of cultivators by 
religions. 


Huddlibt j 

$7’4 

A nimbi j 

7‘7 

Hindu j 

# • 

'7 

Mahomcdan 


Mahomcdan 

* A 

(Akyab ex- 


cluded). ' 


Christian 

*•9 
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Hindu cultivators is only i CV99 per cent, of the Hindus of the province, while 34'oe 
per cent, of its Mahomedans (or 13-4: per cent.- it Akyabbe e.xcluded)are cultiva- 
tors. The se figures justify the conclusion that it is the urban industries of Burma, 
rather than its agricultural possibilities, that provide the stimulus for its Indian im- 
migration. A small percentage flows from the towns into the rural areas and enga- 
ges in cultivation, but the total impression produced is of a very minor character. 


364. Functions of Indian labour and capital in Burmese agri- 
culture. — As the phase of rapid agricultural expansion has now passed away, it 
,>eems to be a convenient time to estimate the respective functions performed by 
Indian labour and Indian capital in contributing to the development of the province. 
Briefly, Indian capital has been required to assist in the agricultural development of 
Burma! and Indian labour to supply an essential contribution to its urban develop- 
ment. T he latter portion of this suggestion has already been adequately discussed. 
The former was incidentally mentioned in paragraph 74 of Chapter III as playing 
a par: in assisting migration from Upper to Lower Burma. But a rather more 
full description ofthe "'part played by Indian capital, and the method of its 
application, is essential to a correct understanding of the present economic 
position of the province. The last quarter of the nineteenth century found Lower 
Burma in a uniquely favourable economic situation. The depreciation of the 
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Every Executive and Settlement Officer in the delta districts in the first few 
years of the current century became familiar with the anomaly, that persons 
holding a valuable grant from Government burned the document, and indignantly 
disclaimed having any such title. They found that a squatter occupation was 
readily accepted as a mortgageable security, whereas a grant of land was of no 
value to obtain capital, when the need for capital was most pressing. The anomaly 
was represented, and in 1906, the conditions of non-transferability applicable to 
grants, were extended to land occupied without title. From this date, recently 
extended land lost its entire value as security for the cost of its transformation 
from waste to cultivated land. Capital ceased to be advanced on extensions in 
course of transformation. The danger of the transfer of such land to alien non- 
agriculturalists was averted, but at the cost of a retardation of the rate of extension. 

Thus, experience appears to have decided that the establishment of an indi- 
genous peasant-proprietory in Burma is inconsistent with the rapid extension of 
cultivated area. Rapidity of extension needs large capital advances, and the only 
security for such advances in the majority of cases is the land actually extended. 
To permit such security is to jeopardise the possibility of the cultivator continu- 
ing to own his holding. It entails, in a large number of instances, the cultivator 
ultimately becoming the tenant of the land he has cleared, with the capitalist as 
landlord. The crux of the whole matter is the immediate transferability of the 
extended land. If it is transferable, then the peasant fails in many instances to 
become a proprietor. If it is not so transferable, then rapidity of extension is 
impossible. It is not suggested that the restrictions on the transfer of land under 
extension are the sole cause of the decline in the rapidity of the extensions. 
Indeed in paragraphs 74 and 85 of Chapter III of this report, it is mentioned as. 
one of several contributary causes, among which were the disappearance by 
appropriation of the easily culturable waste land available, and the contraction of 
credit following the land boom of the early years of the past decade. 

The remarkable progress made in the province by the system of co-operative 
credit societies as applied to agriculture, suggests that herein lies the solution of 
the problem of retaining the system of peasant-proprietorship without checking 
the agricultural expansion of the province for want of capital. 'So far, co-oper- 
ative credit has not yet been systematically applied to the problem of encourag- 
ing extensions, and it is obvious that there will be many risks and difficulties to be 
encountered in the process. But the success that has been attained so far in the 
supply oflcapital for agricultural requirements under normal conditions, suggests 
that it should be possible to extend the utility of the system in a direction so vital 
to the future welfare of the province. 


| Population supported by ordinary cultivation. 

Class. ! 

Population. 

j Per cent o£.tota! 

| population. 

1 Cultivating owners 

3,810,610 

31*65 

! Tenants 

: I, £59,33 1 

13*23 

i Total 

' 6,103,911 

1 ' 11-31. 

1 


365. Cultivating oy/ners and tenants. — The statistics for cultivating 
owners and tenants afford a means of estimating the degree of success of the policy 
of establishing a peasant-proprietory on the 
soil. Excluding taungya cultivators there is 
a population of 5,409,941 persons, or 44'94 
per cent, of the total inhabitants of j the 
province, supported by ordinary cultivation. 

Of these, 3,810,610 or 3i'65 per cent, com- 
prise cultivating owners and their dependants ; 
and 1,599,331 or 13^29 per cent, are the corresponding figures for tenancies. 
Excluding dependants the numbers are 2,121,273 and 829,951 respectively. 
The figures for tenants according to the census returns 
appear to be hopelessly contradicted by those collected 
by the Land Records Department. But an examination 
of what the figures actually comprise, reduces the discre- 
pancy, and suggests that the census figures may be 
accepted as having a moderately high degree of probabil- 
ity. The principal causes of the divergence are : — 

(i) The departmental figures exclude all tenancies 
in which the rent is a share of the produce, this form of 
tenancy being by far the most frequent in the province. 

The census figures include such tenancies ; 

(ii) The departmental figures include only the 
principal of the tenancy, the actual tenant, whereas the 
census figures include all the adult members of the tenants family giving material 
assistance in the working of the tenancy ; 


Cultivating" owners and 
dependants (actual numbers); 

Cultivating j 

2,121,273 J 

owners. [ 
Tenants ... i 

t 

829,951 j 

Census and administrative ] 

| records of tenancies.' j 

! Department. 

Number of | 
tenants! ! | 

| Census 

829.951 ; 

i Land Records 

181, 8S8 '• 

Department. 
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(iii) The departmental figures include only that portion of the province 
under supplementary survey, whereas the census figures are for the whole 


province. ' 

The departmental figures would be admittedly more than doubled by 
the inclusion of metayer' tenancies, and these figures would be again doubled 
by the inclusion of the assisting members of the tenants’ families in the census 
figures. There is therefore nothing inherently improbable in the census figures. 
The fact that they include those members of the tenants’ family who are 
assisting in the cultivation of the tenancies detracts somewhat from their admin- 
istrative value'. But the fact that the figures for cultivating owners are similarly 
enhanced permits them to be used for comparative purposes without any degree 
of uncertainty. 

Taking the administrative units of the Pegu and the Irrawaddy Divisions as 
the areas where extensions have been most rapid, the marginal statement gives 

the numbers and propor- 
tions of the cultivating 
owners and tenants to the 
total cultivators, for the 
whole province, for these 
two divisions, and for the 
rest of the province res- 
pectively. The figures 
demonstrate the same 
conclusion attained by the 
more abstract economic 


Statistics of cultivating owners and tenants. 

Percentage 

Owners and Cultivating T , ~~ 

tenants. owners. lenants ’ Cu Ui- T 

vatmg le . n 
owners. . s 


Province 

Irrawaddy Division 
Pegu Division 
Rest of Province ... 


2,951,224 1 2,121,273 829,951 71-88 28-12 
421,302 258,193 163,009 j 61-30 3870 

346,272 224,664 121,608 64-88 135-12 

2.183,750 , 1,638,416 545,334 I 7S‘°3 |2V97 


discussion of paragraph 

363, to the effect that rapidity of extensions are incompatible with the establish- 
ment of a peasant-proprietory on the soil. In the two divisions where the exten- 
sions of cultivation have been most rapid, the proportions of cultivating owners 
form 61 ‘30 per cent, and 64-88 per cent, of the total cultivators, against a percent- 
age of 75*03 for the portions of the province where the same rapidity of extension 
has not been experienced. Whereas tenants in the rest of the province form 
24*97 per cent - °f the total, in the two divisions of rapid extension they form 3870 
and 35 - i2 per cent, of the number of cultivators. It is possible to deduce the 
following general conclusions : — 

(i) that peasant-proprietorship, or cultivating ownership, is the normal 
method of cultivation in Burma, there being approximately three quarters, of the 
cultivators, in the portions of the province unaffected by extensions, who cultivate 
their own holdings, 

(ii) that the rapid extensions of cultivation in the delta districts, and the 
financial conditions accompanying such extensions, tended to the creation of a 
system of landlord and tenant, the extended cultivation passing largely into the 
hands of the persons who provided the capital, rather than to the agriculturalists 
who actually effected the transformation or waste areas into cultivated land, 

(iii) that the measure adopted to check the development of the system of 
landlord and tenant ; viz., the prohibition of the transfer of recently extended 
land, tended also to check the rapidity of extension, 

(iv) that the establishment of a peasant-proprietory on waste land, and 
rapid extensions of cultivation, are mutually incompatible. 


366. Cultivating owners and tenants by religions.— The proportions 
of cultivating owners and tenants by religions, enables the effect of Indian partici- 
pation in agriculture on the system of 
ownership and tenancy to be estimated. 
Among Buddhists there are 43 tenants 
to every 100 cultivating owners. 
Among Hindus the number of tenants 
"'.exceeds the number of cultivating 
owners in the ratio of 107 to 100. 
Including Akyab, there are 54 Mahome- 
dan tenants to every 100 cultivating 
owners of that religion, but if the indi- 
genous Mahomedan cultivators . of 
Akyab be excluded, the proportion rises 
to 1 17 tenants for every 100 owners. To the extent that immigrant Hindus and 


Population supported by cultivation, arranged by religions. 


Religions. 

Cultivating 

owners. 

Tenants. 

Tenants per 
100 owners. 

Buddhists 

3,396,978 

t,47I,42 8 

43-32 

Animists 

238,024 

33.837 

ro’oi 

Hindus 

20,169 

21,069 

107-44 

Mahomedans 

91,452 

49,340 

53’95 

Christians 

63,831 

23.042 

36-10 

Others 

156 

15 

9-62 

Total 

3,810,610 

1,599,331 

4i*97 
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Field labourers and. 
dependants. 


Year. 


Population. 


1901 

1911 


4,332.872 

1 . 647 . 93 ° 


Mahoiuedans have attained a footing in agriculture in Burma, they have intro- 
duced a much higher ratio of tenancies than obtains among the indigenous agricul- 
turalists of the country. The comparatively small numbers of such agricultural 
immigrants, however, prevents these enhanced proportions from appreciably affect- 
ing the proportions for the whole province. 

367. Field labourers. — It is impossible to institute any effective comparison 
between the numbers of field labourers as recorded in 1901 and 1911 owing to the 

different principles of classification adopted at the two 

periods. In the current census the term has been restricted 
to mean roughly the landless agriculturalist, but in 1891 it 
included all persons entering their occupations under the 
terms Id 16 k , and Ic thama (cultivator), tin sa It 16 k, mye 
hnga lok and 16 hug a 16 k (tenant). The difference in 
numbers is quite explainable by the difference in the classes 
included. It is a somewhat striking commentary on the 
legend that in Burma there exist almost unlimited areas of land to be obtained for 
the clearing, that 1,6^.7,950 agriculturists (912,359 workers and 735,591 dependents) 
should be divorced either from ownership or tenancy of the 
land. Relatively, however, the numbers are but small, the 
number of field labourers not being enough to provide one 
for each three owners and tenants. It is this shortage of 
field labourers, especially during times of prosperity in 
Upper Burma, which has led to the invasion of a few dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Rangoon by bands of organised 
Hindu agricultural labourers. Under effective discipline, 
they travel from village to village, performing in turn the 
operations of ploughing, transplanting and reaping. They 
are superficially more economical and efficient than the single Burmese labourer 
hired for the season to conduct all operations, but complaints as to the low quality 
of the work performed by this class of Hindu labourers 
have been made, and it is questionable whether this form of 
occupation will develop rapidly. The return of so small a 
number as 34,792 Hindu field labourers and their depen- 
dents, or 2' 1 per cent, only of the total number of field 
labourers, is to be attributed to the fact that, at the time 
of the census, agricultural operations have ceased, and all 
such wandering gangs were engaged in Rangoon in the rice 
mills. The Mahomedan field labourers are chiefly immi- 
grants from Bengal into the Akyab District. 


| Agricultural workers- 

Owners ... 
j Tenants 

2.121,273 

839.951 

Owners and 
Tenants. 

2,951,224 

Field labour- 
ers. 

9 IS .359 


Religious distribution of 
population supported by 
field labour. 

' 

Religion. 

Percentage. 

Buddhist ... 

93*4 

Animist 

VI 

Hindu 

2*1 

Mahomedan 

2*2 

Christian ... 

1*2 


368. Occupations combined with agriculture. — The combination of 
other occupations with agriculture as returned in the census schedules, assumes 
two aspects, according as agriculture 
is the principal or subsidiary occupa- 
tion of the person recorded. When 
agriculture is the subsidiary occupa- 
tion, it has been tabulated in the fourth 
and fifth columns of the composite 
columns of Imperial Table XV- A, 

Parts I and II. When agriculture is 
the principal occupation, subsidiary 
occupations have been tabulated iru Table XV-B. The distribution of these two 
classes of dual occupations has been reduced to proportions in Subsidiary Tables 
IV and V. The actual numbers of 
agriculturalists with subsidiary occu- 
pations is given in the first marginal 
statement. It is probable that the 
numbers are very largely under-record- 
ed. The suggestion that only 5'oi per 
cent, of the cultivators of the province 
are engaged in subsidiary non-agricul- 
tural occupations, is conclusive proof 
that the figures are in error, to any one acquainted with the village life of the province. ' 
As the figures are obviously defective a detailed analysis would be of but little 


J Percentage of agriculturalists with subsidiary occupations. 

Group. 

Subsidiary 

agricultural. 

Subsidiary 

non-agri- 

cultural. 

Total. 

Rent Receivers 

379 

6- 9 S 

1077 

Cultivators 

3’°3 

5'°i 

804 

Labourers ... 

ra6 

6*73 

7-98 


Agriculturalists with subsidiary occupations. 


' j Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

i | 

Rent Receivers ... | 7,470 

Cultivators ... 170,219 

Labourers ... I 45.922 

6,4.18 

i° 449 i 

26,915 

13.883 

274.710 

7 3 .837 

Total ... 223,611 

I 37 »S 2 4 

361435 
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Sub-class, 

I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


Designation. 


1 Percentage ' 
, of workers : 
with agri- . 
Culture as 
: subsidiary 
occupation. ' 


Exploitation of the j 
surface of the earth. : 
Extraction of miner- 
als. 

Industry 
Transpoi t 
Trade 
Public f ree 
I’ublic Adn;inislra> 
lion. 

Profession and 
Liberal Arts. 
Independent 
Domestic 
'Insufliciently, 
cribcd. 

Unproductive 


'•I 

Ps 

1-8 
,V-t 
4 0 

or, 
*3 5 


value. As to the workers of non-agricuitural 
occupations following agriculture as a subsi- 
diary occupation the actual numbers for each 
Class and Sub-class arc given at the head of 
Imperial "lable XV-A.l in columns 32 and 33. 
It is probable that the degree of under-esti- 
mation is almost as great as it is in the case of 
the subsidiary occupations of agriculturalists. 


ties- 


X,) 

30 

3'4 

r 3 


{Workers, on rubber plantations. 
I 

; Ordinary Census 14,037 
Special fndusiri-.l i 4,047 
i Census. 


369. Growers of special products^ 
Rubber. — The figures in group 5 are princi- 
pally concerned with the persons occupied in 
the industry of rubber plantation. The 
industry is still in its infancy there being only 
to plantations returned as employing over 
20 persons. They are situated in the Mergui, 
Amherst, Manthawaddy and Toungoo Dis- 
tricts. In many respects the numbers are 
greatly underestimated, there being numerous plantations in course of preparation in 
various stages of clearing and planting, the workers of which have been included in 
less specified occupations, in the ordinary census, ami have been omitted entirely 
from the special industrial return. Although the greater portion of Burma is not 

included in the zone generally regarded as most suitable for 
rubber plantation, and although the period of dry weather 
between the rainy seasons is rather prolonged, experience 
lias proved that these are not necessarily insuperable handi- 
caps to the progress of the industry. The amount of dew in 
the dry season is so abnormally heavy, as to compensate in 
some measure for the absence of rainfall. Another factor 
in favour of the advance of the industry is the amount of land available. As rubber 
can be grown on land unsuited for the cultivation of paddy, the staple crop of 
the province, there is a large area of unappropriated land suitable for rubber 
cultivation, without interference . with any established crops. It is difficult to 
state, at this stage of the industry, the extent to which it will attract Indian 
labour or absorb the energies of the indigenous population. At present the 
tendencies are towards the utilisation of Indian labour, but the industry is not 
sufficiently advanced for an estimate to be°made of the respective shares which 
indigenous and immigrant labour will take in its development. 

There has been a large decline of 147,017 (from 385,52s in 1901 to 232,294 
in 1 9 1 1 ) in the number of persons in Group 6, which comprises persons concerned 
in the growth of fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut and other similar 
vegetable products, and market gardeners. The decline is due to the fact that 
gardening and the growing of vegetable products is an occupation usually -carried 
on jointly with ordinary cultivation, and it is generally a matter of indifference, to 
a person engaged in such dual or mixed occupalion, under which designation 
he is returned. The rather detailed instructions given at the present census 
regarding the entries of ordinary cultivators seem to have acted in pre- 
disposing enumerator to enter such persons as cultivators rather than as 
gardeners. 

- 370. Forestry. — Sub-order 1(c), Forestry, comprises two groups, the 
administrative officers connected with the care and control of the forests of the 

province, and the persons who are 
engaged in the working of forests and 
the collection of forest produce. The 
numbers, 5,116 officials and 37,649 
forest workers, are moderate and 
probable advances on the correspond- 
ing figures for 1901. '• 

371. Raising of farm stdek.— 
The raising of farm stock provides 
employment supporting 105,944 per- 
sons, or - 88 per cent, of the population 


Population supported by industries connected with the 
raising of farm stock. 

Occupation group 

1911. 

1901. 

fn crease. 

Cattle and buffalo 
breeders. 

2,645 

5900 

— 3,255 

Sheep, goat and pig 
breeders. 

1 2,232 

3,403 

4 - 8,829 

Breeders of other 
animals. 

35 

473 

— 438 

Herdsmen, etc. 

91,032 

57,751 

+ 33,281 

Total 

£05,944 

67,527 

+ 38,417 


of the province. The comparison of the relative numbers in 1901 and 191 1 is not : to 
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Religion. 

j Raising of 
• Farm stock. 

1 

Cattle and 
buffalo 
breeders. 


j Percentage. 

Percentage. 

Buddhist 

... : 847 

40-6 

Animist 

... 1 4’2 

>7‘5 

Hindu 

•: 5'5 

37'5 

Mahomcdan 

... , 4'4 

3*5 i 

Christian 

... ; ,-2 

* 1 


be relied on, as in I go i dealers as well as breeders were grouped jointly. The sepa- 
ration now effected for the purpose of comparison is artilicial. This raising of stock 

is one of the branches of agriculture where the . 

Indian immigrant takes a more than propor- i Religious classification of population concerned j 
donate share of the employment. Hindus and | with raising of iarm stock. 

Mahomedans form about 10 per cent, of the j j Raisin „. 0 f Cattle and 

population concerned in this industry. In th C i Religion. F ~ock. 

particular branch of cattle and buffalo breed- i ~ — ; — ~ ■ — 

ing, the Hindus with 37 '5 per cent, almost rival i ! _ |— r - 1 ' 

the Buddhists with 4 o'6 per cent, of the total j Buddhist ... , 84.7 1 40-6 

population concerned. In making this com- ‘ 7 j ^5 

parison however it must be remembered that Mahomcdan ... j 4-4 j 3's j 

the Hindus engage in it as a whole-time occu- Christia n ... 1-3 | ’9 j 

pation and are therefore fully recorded whereas 

the Buddhists engage in the occupation of stockbreeding in conjunction with 
ordinary cultivation, ami are therefore only occasionally recorded, when stock- 
breeding assumes large proportions of the total activity of the persons enumerated. 

372. General review of agricultural occupations. — The space given to 
a consideration of the groups of the first order of occupations may seem to be 
unduly great. But although the occupations included in the head “ Pasture and 
Agriculture” may form but one order only out of 55, and 13 groups only out of 
169, the population concerned is over 70 per cent, of the total population of the 
province. file remaining industries are almost entirely dependent on agriculture 
for their welfare. “ '1 ransport ” is little more than the collection of agricultural 
produce and the distribution of general requirements to agriculturalists. 
“ Industry” is largely the conversion of agricultural produce for export or use, 
or the preparation of the requirements of the agricultural'-population. Similarly, 
“Trade” is vitally dependent on agriculture, advancing with its advance, and 
sharing its vicissitudes. In the undeveloped condition of the mineral resources of 
the province, agriculture is the only extensive primary industry. The remaining 
industries are subsidiary, and dependent for their existence on its general prosperity. 

It has therefore been necessary to discuss at some length the condition of 
the industry so vital to the province, especially as the interval since the last 

census has seen such a remarkable change in its rate of 

progress. The change is not specially manifest in the , Pastoral and Agricultural | 

occupational statistics, the increase ot 1,522,032 persons j t j 

or 22 per cent, in the population dependent on agriculture ; ign ... j 8.47.-, 391 j 

• in ten years appearing to shew a healthy rate of increase. ; 1901 "■ 6 - 95°,359 j 

It is obscured partly by the fact that the change of increase . ... 1,523,032 | 

conditions did not commence to operate till the latter half j- — j 

of the past decade, partly by the extended census area ' Percent. ... 22 j 

over which statistics have been compiled, and partly by 

changes in the principles of classification and in the method of application of 
those principles. But the retardation of the rate of agricultural advance has 
manifested itself in other directions. The rate of increase for the whole popula- 
tion has slackened, migration has declined, the Port of Rangoon has failed to 
maintain its previous rate of increase, and the marked decline in the rapidity of 
agricultural expansion lias been a commonplace of the revenue and financial 
administration of the province for the past ten years. The general economic 
conslusions have already been indicated in paragraph 364, dealing with the 
numbers of cultivating owners and tenants. The rapid extension of cultivation 
involved the creation of landlord and tenant classes to a greater extent than 
existed in the more settled portions of the province. The administrative measures 
taken to check the transfer of newly extended land to non-agriculturalists 
succeeded in their object. But, synchronising, as they did, with the period when 
the rate of extension must necessarily decline owing to the appropriation of all 
the easily culturable waste land of the delta districts, and with a contraction of 
credit following the land boom of the early years of the century, they were 
followed by a marked retardation of the agricultural expansion of the province. 


Pastoral and A; 

gricultural 

Population. 

1911 

i 8,47-’.39t 

1901 

6,950.359 

Increase 

| 1 

Per cent. ... 

22 
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373* Fishing. — -Allied with agriculture in the first sub-class of occupations 
by the fact that they are concerned with the exploitation of the surface of the 




earth, ar e tue two mausines of fisliing and hunting. fhcse two groups combined 
form t he second order of occupations, ar.d associated with ” Pasture and 


or 151,001 persons or rco per cent, 01. its inhabitants, i tie majority ot the 
fishermen ate engaged in the inland fisheries or the province. During the rains 
large tracts of land are flooded and become the spawning ground of the fish from 
the creeks and rivers. With the tall of the waters all means of egress from the 
flooded areas are screened off and the return of the fish to the creeks and rivers 


prevented. As the fall of the water becomes more pronounced the fish endeavour 
to retreat to deep water from the rapidly drying swamps. In doing this they pass 
through false openings prepared in the screens, leading to traps, and are then 
secured. Some fisheries provide by this method a daily take of fish for several 
months. Fishing operations usually commence in October and last till February 
or March. At the time of the census, fishery work had slackened off considerably, 
and most of its hired labourers were engaged in other occupations. 
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oil produced is a separate industry located in the City of Rangoon and the 
Hanthawaddy District. It will be subsequently considered in connection with the 
purely industrial occupations of the province. 


Extraction of Metals (Actual 
Workers). 

Tin and Wolfram 
Silver and Lead 
Galena 

1 '735 
i > 8 45 
102 

Total 

3 , 6 S 2 


376. Extraction of Metals. — The industrial returns shew 3,682 persons 
engaged in the extraction of metals. Tin is obtained principally in Mergui where 
it is worked by small Chinese contractors. Wolfram is an 
infant industry. Large quantities have been found in the 
Tavoy District and there are numerous small companies 
commencing to work at the extraction of this metal. 

Silver and lead are being obtained in the Northern Shan 
States. The principal source of income at present is 
obtained by the smelting by modern methods of the 
refuse slag left by previous Chinese workers, after the 
crude extraction of what metal they could obtain by primitive methods 
Still continuing to accept the returns of the Special 
Industrial Census in preference to those of the ordinary 
enumeration, there are 4,125 workers engaged in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals. The extraction of 
rubies is effected by a company which has practically a 
monopoly, but under an old law women are permitted to 
search for rubies under restricted conditions. The jade 
mines are situated outside administered territory and do 
not come within the ordinary census area. 


Extraction of non-metallic 
Minerals, 



Class. 

Number 

of 

Workers. 

Ruby Mines ... 
Jade Mines ... 
Stone Quarry 

i »393 

1.136 

1.596 

Total 

4.125 


377. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. — The second 
great class of industries is that concerned with the preparation and supply of 
material substances. It is divided into three sub-classes, 36 orders, and 1x8 
groups of occupations as indicated in the statement below : — 


Class B. 

Sub-Class. 

Orders. 

Groups. 

Population supported. 

No. 

Designation. 

igii. 

1901. 

Preparation and 

Ill 

Industry ... 

VI to XIX 

21 to 93 

806,431 

1,028,022 

supply of material 

IV 

Transport 

XX to XXIII 

94 to 105 

393,653 

259,053 

substances. 

V 

Trade ... 

XXIV to XLI 

106 to 138 

1,203,721 

1,010,081 

Total 

• •< 



• •• 

3,403,804 

2,297,156 


Industry and transport combined support nearly one-tenth of the population, 
and trade supports another tenth, the three sub-classes together supporting 19*97 
per cent, of the inhabitants of the province. 

The actual workers engaged in the preparation 
and supply of material substances comprise 
11*47 per cent, of the total population, distri- 
buted between Industry, Transport and Trade 
in the percentages of 3*90, x*8S and 5 *69 
of the population respectively. Compared 
with the corresponding figures for Pasture 
and Agriculture, supporting 70*37 per cent, 
of the population, it is seen that the occupa- 
tions of this class of industries support 
but a small proportion of the people. 

An important feature of the employments concerned with the preparation 
and supply of material substances is the comparatively high proportion of Indians 
engaged. Owing to the absence 
of an analysis of occupations by 
race it is necessary to use the 
figures of Imperial Table XVD 
for Occupation by Religions for 
the purpose. These are reduced 
to proportions in Subsidiary 
Tables VIII and IX appended to 
this Chapter. Whereas in the 
industries of Class A, concerned 


Percentage of Population supported by occupations In Class B. 


Religion. 

Total. 

Industry. 

Transport. 

Trade. 

Buddhist 

8 3 -I 

S4'6 

72*5 

85-7 

Animist 

2'9 

2*6 

i *9 

3*5 

Hindu 

6-5 

7*3 

13*7 

3*6 

Mnhomedan 

6-5 

4*9 

9*7 

6*5 

Christian 

•9 

■6 

2*0 


Others 

•I 

*2 

... 

'I 


Proportions of Total Population. 

Preparation and 
supply of material 
substances. 

Percentage of 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Industry 

Transport . ... 
Trade 

670 

3*27 

10-00 

3*90 

r88 

5*69 

Total 

19*97 

1 1 -47 
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the distinction was not even attempted, and the figures for that year have been 
calculated as far as possible by artificially separating the combined figures then 
given. Attempts have been made to trace the causes of the discrepancies by 
disregarding entirely the grouping introduced by the two distinct schemes of 
classification, and comparing the numbers returned at the two enumerations under 
the various vernacular terms employed. This however was nullified by the fact 
that the list of the vernacular terms of the occupations returned in the records in 
1901, printed on pages 92 to 109 of the Appendix to the Administrative Volume of 
the Census Report for that year, is defective, there being no vernacular terms 
given for about one half of the occupational groups, even when persons are shewn 
as being returned in such groups. 

But quite apart from the impossibility of clearly distinguishing between 
“ Industry " and u Trade” in the majority of the non-agricultural occupations of 
the province, there is the further source of discrepancy in the fact that many of 
such occupations are subsidiary to agriculture, and carried on either by subordi- 
nate members of the agricultural household, or by agriculturalists themselves in 
their off season. Although in Burma there is a high degree of industrial 
specialization as to locality, there is no such specialization with respect to" 
the industry itself. The cotton and silk spinner and weaver is usually a female 
member of an agricultural family, herself assisting in cultivation at busy periods. 
The dyer may be entered either as a cloth-seller or as a cultivator, as he 
probably follows one or other of these occupations. He probably dyes both 
raw materials and fabrics and so may be entered either in groups 30 or 
in group 71 . The list of dual occupations might be indefinitely extended. Seeing 
that there are so many causes of discrepancy, that the classifications of 1901 and 
1911 have proceeded on different lines, that in the absence of the vernacular 
terms recorded in igoi any reconstruction of the former is artificial, and also that 
the occupations under the head of “ Industry ” are mixed occupations in that they 
are universally carried on jointly with the corresponding occupations, under the 
head of trade, and dual occupations, in that they are usually carried on alternatively 
with agriculture, no advantage will accrue from a detailed examination of the 
respective figures for the two years of enumeration. Agriculture has loomed 
larger in minds of the people and it has generally been given the preference in the 
case of dual occupations. Except in one or two instances it may be assumed that 
the decline in the numbers of person supported by “ Industry ” is apparent only, 
and due to the impossibility of instituting an effective and reliable comparison 
with the figures for 1901. 

379. Oil Refinery. — A considerable industry has arisen in connection with 
the disposal of the petroleum extracted from the various oil fields of the province. 
This industry is controlled by three companies, the Burma Oil Company, the 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, and the British-Burma Petroleum Company. 
It is located in the City of Rangoon and the Hanthawaddy District. The Burma 
Oil Company has a pipe line from the oil fields to their refineries, but the other 
companies depend on specially constructed oil-barges for their transport. There 
is the same discrepancy in the number of workers 
returned in the ordinary census returns and in the 
returns of the special industrial census. This is due to 
the large and varied number of occupations, such as 
engineering, tinning and general labour, included, in the 
operations of oil refining. It is a matter of extreme 
difficulty, which instructions do not appear to remove, to get both the operation 
performed and the general industry for which it was performed, entered in the 
enumeration schedule. Consequently, but a portion of 
the persons occupied in the industry are specifically 
returned as engaged in oil refining operations. The 
remainder are to be found in other groups, principally 
those devoted to insufficiently defined occupations. 

The importance of the industry to the locality in which 
it has settled is to be seen from the fact that it employs 
over ten thousand workers. It exemplifies in a striking 
manner the dependence of Burma on immigrant labour 
for its large associated industries. The indigenous Burmese form only i5 - 8 per 
cent, of the population supported, 83'6 per cent, being Indians (59'5 per cent. 
Hindus and 24'i per cent. Mahometans). 


Religious distribution of popu- 
lation supported by oil refinmg. 

Religion. 

Per cent. 

Buddhist 

Animist 

Hindu 

Mahomedan ... 
Christian 

15-8 

• « * 

59'5 

24-1 

•6 


Workers in Oil refinings 
Industry. 

Ordinary Census 
Special Industrial 
Census, 

5.583 

10.747 
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3S0. Textile Industries. — The decline in the number of persons suoported 
yy co -.ton weaving, noticed in the Report for 1901, bus continued with accelerated 
rapidity. Mr. Lowis commented on 


OcccpoSc::. 


Grttcr. spinning, siring 
arid weaving. 

Silk spinners and 
weavers. 


I r 3 3 >737 HZAjo 
j tS . 6 ei ; 34 .I <?4 


! p v-jppcf.ed ty TextZs the difficulty of drawing the fine 

1 T " < between the weaver who weaves fora 

j ^ I Qccyacs. ■ xyt. ijoi. ! living and the weaver who produces 

i sj Cct:onspir4'.in ; j, siring 1 133,737 343,670. nothin., more, than a sufficiency of 
! arid weaving. w coarse cloth tor home consumption. 

| >1 ; Sa^sp&wen aad I tS,6 ‘ l I 3-1,104 The } ‘ ne I s s0 shadowy and indefinite 

. : rtC3, ^‘ s ~ : i that considerable divergencies in the 

returns for succeeding enumerations 
must be anticipated. In order to introduce a more specific line of demarcation 
between persons who are really occupied in an industrial sense and those who are 
simply preparing articles for household use, the criterion of the receipt of wages 
was introduced. The result is not very fortunate. It eliminated the class of 
weavers, who, without having an extensive industrial connection, spin or weave and 
barter their produce with their neighbours. But the large decline in the numbers 
recorded is much greater than can be explained either by the indeterminate nature 
of the line of demarcation between industrial and household industry, or by the 
fixation of the line of demarcation at too high a level. The figures, however, 
disturbed and distorted they may be by differences of record and differences of 
classification, are a reflection of the actual decline in the textile industries of the 
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province. The industries of spinning and 
weaving both silk and cotton, are domestic 
industries generally performed by the younger 
females of the household. The great majority 
of weavers and spinners are members of 
agricultural families, though in some localities 
the industries are sufficiently established to 
furnish full time occupation for a comparative 
large proportion of the population. The 
agricultural expansion of the past thirty years 
has tended to affect the textile industries 
adversely in two directions. On the one hand, 
the large extension of cultivation, simultane- 
ously with advancing prices, has made the 
population as a whole much less dependent 
than formerly on the produce of such domes- 
tic industries. On the other hand, in order to 
balance the enormous and advancing exports 
of paddy from the province, articles of 
European manufacture(iarge!y textiles} have 
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381. Religious distribution of Industrial Population. — The religious 


Group. 

Occupation. 

Percentage of population. 

' 

Uuddhist. 

Aniiniit. 

Hindu. 

Mahom* 

medan. 

Christian. 

Others. 

22 

Cotton ginning', etc. 

35 - 0 

•4 

60-3 

137 

... 

H 

53 

Oil refining 

toS 

• *» 

59' 5 

34 T 

*6 


56 

Iticc pounders and buskers ... 

77** 

1 '4 

i a '7 

8'3 

*5 


S') 

Butchers 

64-8 

f4 

2*2 

3o'o 

i'5 


69 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

77-8 

St 

ll '0 

r8 

•3 

sgnisZI 

I 7i 

Washing, cleaning and dyoimr 

52-0 

fl 

39'3 

6‘9 

7 

... 

! 73 

Barbers 

,r3 

3‘9 

54'5 

3 6 ‘9 

'5 

•4 

i ? s 

Bricklayers, clc. 

75' 1 

•7 

9'5 

«4'4 

•I 

'2 

1 93 

Industries connected with refuse 

39'3 

•6 

5°'4 

7'4 

17 

*6 

i 

Industry generally 

S 4-6 

a- 6 

7 '3 

4’9 

•6 

#♦* 


composition of the industrial population affords some indication of the nature of 
the demand by Burma for Indian labour. The above statement gives nine 
industrial groups in each of which the proportions of 
Indians; i.c., Hindus, Mahomcdans and the members 
of the other religions, is considerably greater than the 
general proportion they bear to the total population. 

The same fact can be presented in another manner. 

Whereas only 6^70 per cent, of the population of the 
province is supported by industrial occupations, 15’ 12 
per cent, of the Hindu population and 9*34 per cent, of 
the Mahomedan population are so supported. Thus the 
Indian population is dependent on industrial occupations to a much higher degree 
than the general population of the province. 

3S2. Transport. — The transport industries form the fourth of the 12 sub- 
classes of occupations. They have been divided into four orders ; transport by 
water, transport by road, transport by rail, and the Post Office, Telegraph and 
Telephone services. These have been further subdivided into 12 groups, details 
for which will be found in the various sections of Imperial Table XV. The 
following statement gives the general scheme of classification for the transport of 
industries and the distribution of the population they support : — 


Population supported by 
Industry. 


Percentage of 
total. 

Province ... 
Hindu 

Maho- 

medan. 

670 

15T2 

9'34 


Sul>*Oav3 IV. 

i 

Order. ! 

Population supported. 

Number. ! Designation. ! 


1901. 

/* 

Transport* 

V 

[ XX : Transport by water ... ' 94 — 97 

! XXI Transport by read ... ! 98 — 102 

XXII ! Transport by rail ... '1030:104 

XXlll : Pest Ofiice, Telegraph and ' 105 

j Telephone services. 

131.071 

330,168 

37,686 

4.727 

113.95' 

128,2:5 

12,033 

4.854 

Total 

393.653 

259.053 


Despite the increases of 15, So and 120 per cent, in the population supported 
by transport by water, road and rail respectively, it is probable that vagueness of 
entry has been responsible for a 
considerable under-estimate of the 
persons employed in the transport 
industries. It is true that they are 
less liable to the disturbances pro- 
duced by dual and mixed employ- 
ments than the workers in industrial 
occupations, but a comparison of the 
census figures with those of the 
returns of the persons employed on 
the railway and in the Postal and Telegraph Departments indicates that the 
groups of unspecified occupations must contain a considerable number of workers 
who should have been shewn as transport employes. As regards the participation 
of Indian labour in transport occupations, the actual numbers of Hindus arid 
Mahomedans they support is not quite so great as in the purely industrial 
occupations. But they form much higher proportions of the total population 


Percentage of Indian to Total Population. 

Order, j 

Hindu. Mahomedan. 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

Transport by water 
Transport by road 
Transport by rail 

Post, Telegraph, etc. ... 

5'5 

137 

57 'S 

32-8 

15*2 

6*0 

10*7 


Transport generally ... 

137 

97 
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supported. Whereas Hindus and Mahomedans form ie '2 (7‘3+4’9) percent, of 

the industrial population, they form 
2 3[4 (i3'7+9'7) P er cent - of the popu- 
lation supported by transport occupa- 
tions. 


383. Postal and Telegraph 
Workers. — The Special Depart- 

mental returns demonstrate the general 
unreliability of the ordinary census 
returns as to the numbers following 
each occupation. This is obvious in 
the returns for postal and telegraph 
workers. The difference is principally 
due to the lack of detailed description 
of such persons as are included in the 
clerical and road establishments of the 
Postal Department, and in the clerical, 
skilled, unskilled and subordinate branches of the Telegraph Department. Taking 
the Departmental returns, the second marginal statement gives the numbers of 

workers of different classes in the 
Postal Department. In the Tele- 
graph Department, there is a much 
higher proportion of European and 
Anglo-Indian labour. This is due 
to the signalling department which 
is almost exclusively manned by 
European and Anglo-Indian signal- 
lers. Full details of the nature of 
the labour in each of the six 
branches of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment are to be found in Subsidiary 
Table X(£) of this Chapter. From the ordinary census records it is seen that 
these departments are manned to a great extent by Indian labour, Hindus and 
Mahomedans forming 43’5 (32'8-f- 1°7) per cent, of the population supported 
by the employment given. 


384. Railway Workers. — 




Special returns of Railway workers* 





Directly employed. 

Indirectly 

employed. 


Total. 


Department. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians and 
Uurmans. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians and 
Uurmans. 

* . 

Europeans 
and Anjjlo- 
Indians. 

Indians and 
Uurmans. 

Total. 

Agency 

16 

44 

... 

2,644 

16 

44 

60 

Traffic 

379 

3,620 

«!• 

379 

6,164 

6,543 

Locomotive, Carriage 

336 

5,833 

... 

197 

336 

6,029 

6,365 

and Wagon. 

Audit 

13 

3 H 



13 

3>4 
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Stores 

6 

53 

... 

34 a 

6 

395 

401 

Medical 

II 

157 

• «* 

... 

11 

157 

168 

Engineering 

104 

8,534 

l8 

5,690 

122 

14,224 

14,346 

Total 

765 

J 8,554 

iS 

8,873 

783 

- 27,427 

28,210 


The above return gives the number of workers directly and indirectly 
employed in the construction and management of the railways of the province. 

The census returns shew only 18^382 
workers, which does not widely differ 
from the total number of persons 
actually employed by the railway 
company directly. The difference bet- 
ween the numbers entered in the special 
return and those entered in the ordinary 
census returns represents vague entries 
of occupations in the ordinary census 
schedules especially among indirectly 
employed workers. 



Census returns of Railway Workers. 


Order. 

Group. 

Occupation. 

Number of 
Workers. 


103 

Railway workers 

other than construc- 
tion coolies. 

15,368 


tof 

Construction coolies 

3,014 

22 


Transport by rail ... 

18,382 


T 


Workers in Telegraph Department. 

Branches. 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians and 
Uurmans. 

Total. 

Administrative ... 

iS 

4 

22 

Signalling 

3* 1 

20 

331 

Clerks 

7 

78 

8S 

Skilled labour ... 


364 

364 

Unskilled Inbour 

... 

1,049 

1,049 

Messengers, etc. 

• •• 

456 

456 

Total 

336 

L97 1 

2,307 


Postal and Telegraph Services (Actual workers). 


Postal De- 
partment. 

Telegraph 

Department. 

Total. 

Special Indus- \ 
trial Census, j 

2,893 

3,307 

5, '99 

Ordinary ) 

Census. J 


... 

2,165 


Rost Offices. 



Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians and 
Uurmans. 

Post offices 

45 

2,579 

Combined Post and 

2 

266 

Telegraph offices. 



Total 

47 

2,845 
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385- Trade. — The last of the sub-classes comprised within the main class of 
industries concerned with the preparation and supply of material substances, and 
the fifth sub-class in the general scheme, is the combination of all the industries 
of exchange under the general term “ Trade”. There are 18 orders and 33 
groups of occupations included in this division as detailed in the following 
statement : — 


Sub-Class. 


Order. 

Groups. 

Population supported. 

Number. 

Designation. 

lpn. 

IpOU 


XXIV 

Banks, establishments of 
credit exchange and insur- 
ance. 

106 

17.345 

8,929 


XXV 

Brokerage, commission and 
export. 

107 

21.4*5 

27,t6i 


XXVI 

Trade in textiles 

1 08 

74.875 

45.450 


XXVII 

Trade in skins, leathers and 
furs. 

109 

1,481 

190 


XXVIII 

Trade in wood ... 

no 

21,988 

30,629 


XXIX 

Trade in metals 

III 

1,644 

IS 


XXX 

Trade in pottery 

112 

10,386 


XXXI 

Trade in chemical products 

T13 

2,903 

6,473 

V. Trade 

XXXII 

Hotels, caffes, restaurants, etc. 

114 & 1 15 

21,651 

20,691 

XXXIII 

Other trade in food stuffs ... 

ri6 to 124 

5i 3.9” 

451,914 


XXXIV 

Trade in clothing and toilet 
articles. 

125 

6,53i 

8,183 


XXXV 

Trade in furniture 

126 & 127 

1349 6 

7,158 


XXXVI 

Trade in building materials . 

128 

3>°57 

4,942 


XXXVII 

Trade in means of transport 

129 

15,661 

26,223 


XXXVIII 

Trade in fuel 

130 

io ,753 

4,466 


XXXIX 

Trade in articles of luxury 
and those pertaining to 
Literature and the Arts 
and Sciences. 

131 to 133 

10,961 

19,684 


XL 

Trade in refuse matter 

134. 

94 



XLI 

Trade of other sorts 

I3S to 138 

455.569 

339.686 



Total 

... 

1,203,721 

1,010,081 


A comparison of the populations supported in 1901 and 1911 respectively 
by the several orders of occupations comprised in the general designation “ Trade " 
is open to all the objections urged against the validity of such a comparison in the 
case of “ Industry The occupations are inextricably mixed with those grouped 
under the designation “ Industry”, they are in many cases pursued in conjunction 
with other occupations which might be alternatively returned, they are the result 
of the translation of vague vernacular terms which in many instances do not permit 
of precise classification, and the scheme of classification adopted in 1901 does 
not permit of a real comparison with the records of 1911. Unfortunately, a 
complete list of the vernacular terms returned in the Census of 1901 is not 
available, but those that have been published in pages 92 to 109 of the Adminis- 
trative Volume for that year indicate many points of divergence in the precise 
meaning given to the terms used in the course of tabulation following the two 
enumerations. In 1901, the persons recorded under the very general term ze the 
(bazaar seller) were entered in group 1 06, a group reserved entirely for the sellers 
of miscellaneous vegetable products. Such terms as “ Brokerage, commission, 
and export” Order XXV, vague as they are in their English connotation, have 
much more indefinite meanings in the vernacular. The persons returned in Order 
XLI have been a source of considerable difficulty, and the returns have been 
examined several times with a view to allotting as many as possible to definite 
groups. All entries which could possibly be transferred from the group of 
Order XLI, without an undue exercise of the imagination, have been placed 
into more appropriate occupational orders. The fact that even after such 
transference 455,569 persons out of a total of 1,203,721 cannot be definitely 
classified, renders a detailed examination of the figures for each order of 
little value. 

386. The Miscellaneous Store. — It is somewhat to be regretted that 
room was not found in the general scheme of classification for a special group to 
comprise the general store or kou son saing to be found in most of the large 
villages, and in every- small town in Burma. The following quotation ^om 
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paragraph 31 1 of the Census Report for India for 1901 shows that; this class of 
shop is not peculiar to this province : — 

. ” TJ^ re are moreover certain recognised shops which have no corresponding equivalent 

in English, such as that known in Bengal as a manohdri dokdn. In 1891 the keepers of 
such shops appear to have been treated as stationers; but although stationery is sold, this is 
by no means the only, or indeed the most important, class of goods dealt in ; amongst other 
articles, maybe mentioned clocks, glass, glass bangles, looking-glasses, enamelled plates, toys 
biscuits, stockings, handkerchiefs, shoes, brushes, woollen goods, tobacco, soap, perfumery, tin 
boxes, walking-sticks, and liukhas ; and at the present census they have been classed as 
general dealers in the Imperial Table.” 

Unfortunately there is no group of general dealers in the current scheme of 
classification. The Burmese general store is even more catholic in its articles of 
merchandise than the manohdri dokdn of Bengal. It deals in articles which would 
separately bring it under occupational groups 112 (Trade in pottery), 113 (Trade 
in chemical products), 114 (Trade in aerated waters), 116, 117, 119, 120, 121 
(various trades in food stuffs), 125 (Trade in clothing and toilet articles), 1 27 (Trade 
in crockery, glassware, bottles, etc.), 132 (dealers in common bangles, bead 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, etc.), and 133 (booksellers, stationers, etc.). 
It is not suggested that each separate miscellaneous store deals in all the articles 
in all the groups herein mentioned. But each store would deal in the majority of 
them, and the aggregate of stores included in the term kdn son suing in a small 
locality would include among the goods for sale articles which are the subject 
matter of all the groups mentioned above. 

In the census of 1891, persons entering themselves under this designation 
were classified in group 396 of the scheme then followed as “ General Merchants ”. 

There is no such group in the 
present scheme, and indeed, 
even if there had been, it is 
doubtful if the keeper of a 
huckster’s shop would have 
been entered under such a 
misleading term as " General 
Merchant Not being able 
to find "a specific group under 
which 'this class of traders 
could be classed they were 
entered under Group 135 in 
the present scheme “ Shop- 
keepers otherwise unspeci- 
fied ”. An analysis has been 
made of the numbers of 
workers and dependents included in Group 135 as unspecified shop-keepers. 
The inclusion of the small general dealer may not perhaps be fully justified ; as 
the class of trade carried on, though of a miscellaneous character, is definitely 
specified. This group is however more appropriate than any of the other groups 
of the scheme dealing with trades of a specific nature would have been, and any 
misconception caused by the grouping adopted is corrected by the marginal state- 
ment indicating the populations under each important section of Group 135. 

387. Proportion of Indians in trading population. — The numbers of 
orders and groups in the trading population is too great for the presentation of the 
percentages* of Hindus and Mahomedans among the trading population in a 
marginaf statement. Subsidiary Tables VIII and IX give the necessary infor- 
mation for the orders and groups where the percentage is large. For the trading 
population in general Hindus number 3-6 and Mahomedans 6-5 per cent, respec- 
tively of the total. The Hindus have high percentages in groups 106 (Banking 
credit exchange and insurance), 107 (Brokerage commission and export), 118 
(Sale of dairy produce), 119 (Sweetmeat sellers, etc.) and 124 (Dealers in hay, 
grass and fodder). The Mahomedans have a more generally high percentage 
distributed over most of the branches of the trade. The percentages of Hindus 
and Mahomedans supported by trade are 1 ro8 and i 8'58 respectively, compared 
with to per cent, for the province generally. 

388. Public Administration and Liberal Arts. — The third of the 
four main classes of occupations includes all which can be classed under the 
term “ Public Administration and Liberal Arts.” This class is divided into four 


Analysis of population supported by the occupations included in Group 
— >35 (Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified). 

Burmese Term. 

English Term. 

Population 

— 

Workers. 

supported. 

Dependents. 

Kfinzflnsaing ...] 
Kdn zdn yaung ... j 
Ze S 

Huckster 

33,172 

21,934 

Ze tilt! 1 

Ze yaung J 

Bazaar sellers 

121,454 

82,165 

Ze saing 

Bazaar stall 

keeper. 

8,327 

5,140 

KdnthA 

Trader 

7,654 

3,217 

K6n yaung 

Seller of goods 

2j22 7 

1,438 

Other terms 



107,177 

67,004 


Total 

270,041 

i8o,SqS 
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sub-classes (numbers VI to IX), ten orders and twenty-three groups as shown in 
the following statement: — 


S ^ , | Order. 

Groups. 

Population supported. 

| | Nuk^htc* 1 IK 

ty". 

J£QI. 

I'V'H g& 1 ::: ::: 

| l ' 0!C!: - j XI.IV j Police 

130 X 140 
141 

t 4a w 143 

24.984 

28 

54.483 

16,619 

791 

36,591 

j V||. Public > XI. V Public Adrnmiitru- 

j Atlminiy i ; lien. 

C 1 tratlrn. ) j 

141 to 147 

103,108 

138,169 

Pljl-hc A,b , 

ni.nb.iMtio;-. VIII Pro* ‘ XI. VI ! Religion ... 

-ir.il Libera’..' k'-tii'd-. XI. V|l l..V'V ... ... 

Ait-.. ! and XI.VIII Mcilicir.c 

; Literal Xl.t.K ■ lit- (ruction 

! Aits L ; Literature and the 

: Art;, ai d Science?. 

14S to 151 
> 5 - X 153 
1. -4 X 155 
tS<> 

157 to 160 

140,834 

8,306 

52 ,i 7 J 

26,939 

28,035 

148,386 

7.07 

49,390 

16,988 

31.215 

5 IX. Pet-., f.i LI Per an? living prin- tdl 

; ia-.i-.,: * 11 ct;i.dly ui their | 

’ the.,- u,;e:v.c. • irucmc. f 

6,967 

7.285 

Total .. ... | 445.S-16 i 451,481 i 


VI 

vn 

VIII 

IX 


CI.I > c 


Sitbfu-.. 

OiC-.jiatlia. 

Population. 

Actual. Percent. 

Public Force 

79,195 : 

■66 

Public A ration ... 

103,108 1 

■86 

I'r. rV.-duni atid Liberal 

Arts. 

250,376 j 

3‘12 

Prr-r-ii-. living on their 

6.967 i 

*06 

Public Admini'tratiun and 
Liberal Arts. 

455.896 | 

37 ° 


The 455,896 persons supported by the occupations and professions of this 
class comprise 3*7 iper cent, 
of the total population. The 
" Public Force " and " Public 
Administration ” support -66 
and *56 per cent, of the 
population respectively Over 
one half of the 2’ 12 per cent, 
supported by the “ Professions 
and Liberal Arts ” are allotted 
to order 46 "Religion", to 
which no per cent, of the 
population belong. Law sup- 
ports but 7 persons out of every thousand of the population. Medicine with ’44 
per cent, supports approximately twice the 
population dependent on “ Instruction The 
population concerned with Literature and 
Science and Art comprises a miscellany of 
public scribes and stenographers, of architects, 
surveyors and engineers and their employes, 
of authors, photographers, artists, sculptors, 
astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, and 
astrologers, and of music composers and 
masters, players on all kinds of musical 
instruments, singers, actors and dancers. 

These are distributed into four groups (157 to 
160) which may be briefly termed the clerical, 
the scientific, the artistic and the musical. 

The marginal statement shows the actual 
distribution of the population concerned 
among the four groups. 


Profcr-dom, ami Liberal Arts. 

Order. i Occupation, 

Per cent. 

46 i Religio; 

47 ; Law 

4S 1 Medicine 

49 Instruction 

50 j Letters, Arts and 

1 Science. 

. 1 

r 16 
07 

•44 

•33 

•23 

i Professions and 

■ Liberal Arts. 

1 

2*12 

Letters, Arts and Science. 

Group. | Occupation. Population 

157 j Clerical 

158 ’ Scientific ... 

159 i Artistic 

160 | Musical 

i,S 66 

3.998 

5,666 

16.495 

Total 

28,025 


389. Buddhist Priest or Monk, — The 
authorised designations of occupational groups 
148 and 149 are “ Piiests, ministers, etc." and “ Religious mendicants, inmates of 
monasteries, etc." respectively. It was originally intended to follow the precedent 
of previous census classifications and include the members of the Buddhist, religious 
orders under the second of these two groups. It has always been assumed that as 
the Buddhist pongyi was professedly a religious mendicant, and also the inmate of 
a monastery there was a double reason for his inclusion in a group which specified 
two of his distinguishing characteristics. But neither "monk" nor “ religious 
mendicant " nor “inmate of a monastery ” is a sufficiently correct designation of 
the Buddhist p8ngyi to be accepted without question. Enquiries among a. few 
Buddhists revealed the fact that there is not unanimity on the question, but that 
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the term “ priest” seemed to be the most correct rendering. “ Religious mendi- 
cant ” places too much stress on what is after all only a method of remuneration 
for services rendered ; and “ Inmate of monastery ” is but a passive criterion by 
which to determine the function of a class of such active and potent influence as 
the religious orders in Burma. Sir George Scott, in the following quotations from 
his standard work, describes the nature and position of the various orders, but 
appears to minimise the extent of their influence and functions : — 

“ In the Lord Buddha’s time, when a man adopted the faith, the requisites were belief 
in his teaching, a willingness to live in poverty and chastity, and under strict rules. All the 
applicant had to do was to renounce the ordinary pursuits of life, give up all his goods, take 
the vows, and he was forthwith a member of the Then-ga. From that time forward he 
lived in poverty, was dependent upon alms for his food, and upon charity fora shelter for his 
head ; he was a behkkhoo, a mendicant, and only those who were such were Buddhists. 
But as the believers increased, it was evident that all could not wholly adopt the religious 
life. Many had faith, but not faith enough to support them in the strict rule of the society 
and soon Buddhists became divided into the two classes of laymen who adopted and believed 
in the religious tenets, and the religious who abandoned the world entirely, and strove only 
to lead the higher life. Hence also rose the hierarchy of the order, which exists to a certain 
extent in Burma, though very far from approaching the completeness of the system of Thibet, 
where there is a pontifical court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a college of superior 
Lainas. In this respect, however, Burman Buddhism is as much closer to the primitive order 
in polity as it is in exact observance of the ordinations of the Whence. Theoretically, in the 
sacred assembly there are but three classes : 

“ The shin, the novice, who has put on the yellow robe without becoming a professed 
member of the order, and probably with no other desire than that of obtaining his ‘humanity’. 
These are called ko-yins, moung-shins, and a variety of other names. 

"The oo-pyin-sin, those who, having lived a certain time in the monastery, have been 
formally admitted to the assembly with a prescribed ceremony, whereby the tittle of yahan 
is solemnly conferred. These are the pyit-shin, or religious. 

“ Finally, there is the pohn-ghee, the ‘ Great Glory,’ who by virtue of prolonged stay — 
ten years is the minimum — has proved his steadfastness and unflinching self-denial.” 

Also : — 

" In his ordination, therefore, the pyin-sin takes upon himself no burden in the shape 
of a cure of souls. He is not a priest like the Christian minister, who undertakes to guide 
others to salvation. He has no trouble for his food ; a pious and kindly population supplies 
him far beyond his requirements, and expects no service in return for this support. He has 
no sermons to prepare ; it is not expected that he will preach the law, and when of his own 
accord he occasionally does give an exposition, it is not any feeble excogitation of his own 
but the thoughts and words of the Great Master himself, or of the highest and noblest of the 
men of old, that lie delivers. His natural rest is never broken in upon by calls to administer 
consolation and comfort to the sick and the dying. Even his leisure is seldom interrupted 
to the present at the lost rites for the dead. He is not a minister of religion, and all he has 
to do is to seek his own deliverance and salvation. All that is compulsory on' him is the 
observance of continence, poverty, and humility, with tenderness to all living things, abstrac- 
tion from the world, and a strict observance of a number of moral precepts, all tending to 
inculcate these things.” 

But the difference between theory and practice is as great in Buddhism as in 
any other religion, and the mendicant practices of the members of the religious 
order are largely conventional only, as will be seen from the following extract from 
the same source : — 

" Only the more austere abbots enforce the observance of the earlier asceticism. 
Certainly in the great majority of the kyoungs of Lower Burma there is a man, not^ a monk, 
called kappeeyadayaka, or supporter, who provides for them a .much more delicate and 
better dressed meal than they would have if they ate of the miscellaneous conglomerate 
turned out of the alms-bowl. That indiscriminate mixture of rice, cooked and raw ; peas, 
boiled and parched ; fish, flesh, and fowl, curried and plain, usually wrapped separately, in 
plantain leaves ; cocoanut cakes and cucumbers; mangoes and meat, is very seldom consumed 
in the larger towns at any rate, by any but the most rigidly austere. It is handed over to the 
little boys, the scholars of the community, or to any wanderers who may be sojourning in the 
Xyoung, who eat as much of it as they can, and give the rest to the crows and pariah dogs. 
The abbot and the pyin-sin find a smoking hot breakfast ready prepared for them when they 
return from their morning’s walk, and are ready to set to with healthy appetites.” 

Whatever the theoretical or conventional status of the pdngyi may be, it is 
obvious to that class such persons as religious mendicants is putting a strain on 
the meaning of the term. 

It is also certain that the abandonment of the world and the limitation of 
the obligations of a member of the Buddhist religious orders to the search for his 
own dchverar.ee and salvation, though theoretically correct, are far removed from 
actual practice. In the following quotation from paragraph 46 of the Census 
Report for irpoi which is headed *‘ Power of the Priesthood in Burma ” the actual, 
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as apart from the theoretical, position of the priesthood is forcibly presented. 

" It is easy to understand that the attempt to inaugurate any form of Buddhism that 
did not afford a full measure of regard for the priesthood, must, in Burma, have been fore- 
doomed to failure. The Upper Burma Gazetteer in the Chapter ‘ Religion and its 
Semblances’ shows that there are few phenomena more striking than the prominent part 
taken by the pungyis of Upper Burma in Ihe political life of the past century. Their 
influence over the people on the one hand and the Government on the other is as great as 
that exercised by any priesthood whose doings have found a place in the annals of ecclesi- 
astical polity. They have been described as holding the balance between the rulers and the 
ruled. So dominant a power were they in the land a score of years ago that when, with 
the annexation, the old order was changed and the priestly prestige was threatened by the 
new, which found no place for the monkish intermediary in its system, there were few more 
pertinacious and dogged opponents to the British rule in the new territory than the wearers- 
of the yellow robe. Nor was it only in Upper Burma that the flame of revolt was fanned by 
the priesthood. In Tavoy, Tharrawaddy and Sandoway districts of the Lower Province, 
the pungyis fomented disaffection in the early post-annexation days. 

“ All this active participation in things temporal is, as Sir George Scott points out, as 
little in keeping with the frigid precepts of the Great Law Giver as it would be with the 
pacific teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, and would not for a moment be countenanced 
by the laity, but for the fact now largely recognised that the Buddhism of the people, whose 
spiritual guides the pungyis are, is of the lips only, and that inwardly in their hearts the 
bulk of them are still swayed by the ingrained tendencies of their Shamanistic forefathers, 
in a word are at bottom, animists, pure and simple.” 

Here, in addition to the use of tiie term in the heading of the paragraph 
quoted, the term “ Priesthood ” is used three times and the adjective “priestly ” 
once. in the course of a short paragraph. The member of a priesthood whose 
influence over the people on the one hand and the government on the other was as 
great as could be found in the annals of ecclesiastical polity, may in theory have 
abstracted himself from the world, but in practice is a person who cannot be truly 
classed as a religious mendicant, nor as merely the inmate of a monastery. The 
correct position of the “ Upyin sin ” and the “ pongyi” needs some more active 
term of designation. “ Priest ” may be open to some objections, but it is the 
nearest and the most natural equivalent in the scheme of classification, for the 
entry of a class, who form in the words of Mr. Lowis the “ spiritual guides” of 
the people, and who perform the functions of the spiritual and general education 
of the children of the Buddhist community. 

390. Miscellaneous Occupations. — The fourth and last class of occupa* 
tions includes all those which will not fit in with the three first main classes, and has 
therefore been given the designation “ Miscellaneous.” It comprises three orders, 
“Domestic Service”, “Insufficiently described occupations” and those which 
are “ Unproductive ”. Domestic Service is naturally differentiated from other 
industries in being concerned with the personal convenience of individuals rather 
than with the provision of utilities for the community generally. Insufficiently 
described occupations necessarily defy inclusion in any definite division of a 
logical scheme, and unproductive occupations are also of special type, needing 
special treatment in classification. There is no economic significance in the 
grouping of these three sub-classes together into one class. They are simply 
occupations, defying association with others in any scheme of grouping, which 
have been included together into one class of “Miscellaneous Occupations” :n 
order to round off the scheme of classification adopted. The three sub-cla-ses 
comprise five orders and nine groups as shown in the following statement:: — 


j 


Order. i J P 


Number. 

Designation* j j lyiz* :y;:. 

; X. Domestic 
j service. 

LI I 

i 

Domestic service ... 1 162 & 163 £7,-73 

1) 1 XI. Insufli- 

Miscella- | cic,ltl y 

ncoua. 1 described 

' \ occupations. 

! 

LI 1 1 

General terms which j 
do not indicate a: 16+10 
definite occupation. 

XII. Unpro- 
' duclive. 

i 

1 

t 

- LIV 

LV 

Inmates of Jails, ait ■' r 

Asylums and Hos- 
pitals. ...... 

Beggars, Vagrants, if..: -3 

Prostitutes. 






CHAi i-, XU, — CCCCrATlONS. 


Crc-t'. 


1'5 

1C6 

:o; 


Ord:: £3 




Manufacturer,-, fcusi- 

Crctl'urii ;:ccaunt- 
ant-s, etc. 

Mechanics 
Labourers and work- 
men. 


t\v 

10,85a 

-S.Srt 


-',340 


850 


391. Insufficiently described occupations. — Despite every attempt to 
allot to the appropriate groups occupations not sufficiently definite to be inserted 

automatically in one or other of the divisions 
; ck-ccru Co nr: hiLcctc c. camke . of the scheme of classification, tli ere remains 

; a population of 439,399 persons who could 

only be entered m one or other of the groups 
of order 53. These persons should be allotted 
amongst the occupations of sub-classes II to 
IV, f/s., Extraction of Minerals, Industry and 
Transport. Sub-class V (Trade) has its own 
unspecified group (number 135), and conse- 
quently does not contribute many persons to 
the order of general unspecified occupations 
(number 53). Neither do sub-classes II and IV 
make large contributions to this order. It is 
to the purely industrial sub-class (number III) 
that the majority of the entries of unspecified 
occupations of order 53 would be transferred if the requisite knowledge were 
available. The amount of disturbance can be seen by comparing the relative 
numbers of the two sub-classes concerned. Sub-class III contains 806,431 
persons supported by industry. Sub-class XI contains 429,399 persons whose 
occupations, mostly industrial, have not been sufficiently defined for any determi-. 
nate classification. It is obvious that the disturbance caused by the vagueness 
of the returns in the figures for the industrial population of the province 
amounts to a very high percentage of the whole. Despite careful and detailed 
instructions the number of such unspecified entries have increased rather than 
diminished since 1901. 

302. General review of employment in Burma. — 


Total 


53y.5J9 
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agriculture, and .the industries which thrive on agricultural prosperity, show the 
greatest actual advance. The second important conclusion is that the expansion 
of agriculture is almost entirely the result of indigenous labour. Burma is by no 
means a self-sufficing country economically. It is dependent on Indian labour to 
a considerable extent for its “ Industry”, its “ Transport” and its “Trade”, more 
especially for the large disciplined industries connected with transport, and those 
congregated in its cities and towns. But the Indian cultivator is not a necessity for 
its agricultural development. In a few districts in the vicinity of Rangoon, largely 
owing to the financial necessities of the Burmese land holders, and to the financing 
of extensions of cultivation by Indian capital, Indian cultivators have gained a 
footing ; and in the. same area, partly owing to tire shortness and the uncertainty 
of the indigenous supply of field labour, "the Indian field coolie has established a 
position. But for the province as a whole, the grasp of its agriculture by the 
Burmese and allied races is as firm as at the previous census enumeration. The 
province is now in a stage of transition. Its rate of agricultural expansion has 
declined below the exceptionally high rate which had come to be regarded as 
normal, and the community is in the act of adjusting itself to the changing condi- 
tions. Other lines of advance, particularly in the directions of the development 
of the mineral resources of the province and the rubber industry, are being pursued. 
The oil industry lias established itself, and promises, despite a decline in the yield 
of the principal oil field, to become an increasing factor in the industrial life of the 
province. The remaining mineral industries, though in a few cases the experi- 
mental stage has been passed, have yet to establish themselves as a permanent 
and important source of employment. The rubber industry, though still in its 
infancy, gives great promise for the future. The amount of waste land available 
for the growth of rubber is most extensive, being of a different nature from that 
required for the cultivation of paddy, and now that the first few initial plantations 
have been successful, rapid extensions of the area planted are being effected. 
Thus the decade closing with the census of 191 1 coincides with an era of change 
in the industrial conditions of the province of Burma. It has witnessed the 
modification of a long continued expansion in one direction, and the first advances 
of progress in several other directions. Both movements are too recent for their 
permanent effects to be estimated. Ail that can be demonstrated at present are 
the nature of the changes, and the directions in which for the time being they are 
progressing. 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table I — General Distribution by Occupation . 


Class. Sub-das *. 1 Order. * 


Description. 


Number per 10,000 Percentage in each i „ . . Percerhoe of ,1. 

oftohripapu. | class, sub -ebss j 


Peisons I Actual 
supported.’^ workers. 


and order of 


workers employed 


| Actual | Depen- | s In 
workers, i dents. 1 Citie 


dents to actus 
workers 



1 All Industries ... ... N 

Production of raw materials 
Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

Pasture and Agriculture ... 

Ordinary cultivation 

Growers of special products and market garden 
in g. 

Forestry ... ... ... 

Raising of firm stock 

Raising of small animals (birds, bees, silk- 
worms, etc.). 

Fishing and Hunting 


Extraction of Minerals 
Minc 3 

g uarrics in hard rocks .. 
alt 


Preparation and supply of material substances 
Industry 

Textiles 

Hides, skin and hard materials from the animal 
kingdom. 

Wood ... ... ... ... 

Metals ... 

Ceramics ... ... ... 

Chemical products propciiy so called and 
analogous. 

Food industries ... 

Industries of dress and toilet 
Furniture Industries ... 

Building Industries 

Construction of means of transport ... 

Production and transmission of Physical forces 
Industries of luxury and those pertaining to 
literature and tire aits and sciences. 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 


Transport ... 

as Transport by water ... ... 

it Transport by road ... 

aa Transport bv rail 

ay Post oifice. Telegraph and Telephone services . 


Banks, establishments of credit exchange and 
Insurance. 

Brokerage, commission and export 
Trade la Textile .. ... 

Trade in skin, leather and furs 
Trade la wood 

' Trade In metals ... ... .. 

, Trade in pottery ... ... . 

I Trade in Chemical products 

I Hotels. cafe*. restaurants, etc, 

j Other trade In food sturlb ... .. 

| Trade in clothing ar.d toilet articles 
j Trade In furniture ... ... 

I Trade In building materials ... ... 

t Trade la means cf transport 
Trade la fuel ... ••• 

Trade In articles cf luxury anil those pertaining 
to letter* aral the aits and sciences ... 

Tr.de in refute matter ... ... 

j Trade cf otter sort* ... ... ... 


Public adsInUtratioa and Liberal Arts 
Public Force 


10,000 j 5,523 
7.176 I 3.9*6 
7»x63 3.959 


13 

7 ] 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

x.997 

X >M7 
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390 

13) 

93 
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! 79 

2) 

1 14 

16 
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9 

5 

14$ 
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57 

1 

2 

20 
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40 
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61 

39 

12 

57 
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2 4 
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40 

19 

85 
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57 

43 
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45 

40 
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85 

43 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by Occupation in Natural Divisions. 


t 

j 

j 

{ 

{ 

t 



Number per niille of Total Population supported in 

„ . - ... 

Sub- j 
class. | 

Order. 

\ 

j 

Description. 

t 

Central j 
Dasin. | 

Deltaic ! 
Plains. | 

i 

Northern : 

Hill j 

Districts, j 

i 

Coast j 
Ranges. 1 

Specially 

Administered 

Territories. 

■ i(a) j 

i(b) 

i(c) ) 

l 

2 

3 | 

4 

s 

c 

I 

... 

Exploitation of the surface 
of the eartii. 

687 

! 

7x3 

723 

73S 

763 


I 

Pasture and Agriculture 

679 

696 

7 tt 

736 

739 


i (a) 

Ordinary cultivation ... 

658 

662 

674 

jo 6 

700 


i (i) 1 

Growers of special products 
and market gardening. 

9 

22 

23 

20 

42 


i (c) 

Forestry 

3 

5 

6 


2 


l(<i) 

Raising of Farm Stock ... 

9 

7 

9 

S 

15 


l(c) 

Raising of small animals 
(birds, bees, silkworm, etc.). 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


2 

Fishing and Hunting 

8 

17 

14 

22 

4 

II 

• •• 

Extraction of Minerals ... 

I 

•«i 

6 

2 

I 

III 

i • • 

Industry 

85 

."9 

43 

55 

64 


8 

Wood 

19 

l6 

15 

15 

8 


9 

Metals 

3 

3 

I 

3 

2 


* 12 

Food Industries 

1 

21 

13 

8 

II 

9 


13 

Industries of dress and the 
toilet. 

12 

IO 

9 

7 

6 

IV 

■ » • 

Transport 

35 

34 

40 

3 t 

21 

V 

Ml 

Trade 

99 

1 14 

92 

>0 

CO 

£6 


32 

Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, 
etc. 

2 


2 

I 

2 


33 

Other Trade in Food Stuffs 

45 

46 

t 

39 

33 

38 


4 i 

Trade of other sorts 

33 

5 i 

30 

3 i 

27 

VI 

... 

Public Force 

s 

5 

l 6 

5 

5 

VII 

... 

Public administration 

8 

9 

IO 

7 

10 

VIII 

... 

Professions and liberal arts 

i 

25 

19 

24 

>7 

22 

IX 


i 

| Persons living on their 
! income. 

l 

j 

I 

Ml 

X 

... 

X 


1 

Domestic Sendee 

j 6 

j 

9 

7 

6 

5 

XI 

... 

\ 

Insufficiently described 

occupations. 

t 

: 

{ 

33 


jS 

2 1 

XII 

1 l(l 

i 

i Unproductive 

1 

! 

1 

*T 

* 

2 

1 

2 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution of the agricultural , industrial , 


Agriculture. 


Industry (includ 


District and Natural Division. 


of agricul- 
Population turn! pop u- 
supported hy lation per 
agriculture. 1 ,000 of 


Percentage of agri- 
cultural population 
of 

1 Population 
'supported by 

Actual 
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Depen- 
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provinoo .. 

* * 

. . . . 

83 , 22,223 

/. — Central Basin ... 
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271,140 
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... 

... ... 
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Pakokku 


... • . 
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Mag we 

... 
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Mandalay 

. . 
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Shwebo 

• • • 
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... 
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... 

. . . ... 

81,358 
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... 



‘ 73.778 

Y anythin 

... 

... ... 

230,308 

Myingyan 

... 
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II.— Deltaic Plains 

... 
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Rangoon 


... ••• 
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... 

... t ». 
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Tharrawaddy ... 


... ... 

3 37,03 t 

Pegu 

... 

... ... 

3 “ >739 
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... 

... ... 
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... 

... ... 

393, S06 

Myaungmya ... 
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» »» 
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III. — Northern Hill Districts 
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K 

Ruby Mines 
Upper Chindwin 


IV. — Coast Ranges 
Akyab 
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' Sandoway 
Salween 
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V. — Specially Administered Territories 
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Chin Hills ... ., 
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33 


94 , 4.90 

38 16,005 

38 78,287 

3S 193 


Ragoon and Mandalay Cities combined 


46 116,720 
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'■-■/ 4 

24 

59 

4 t 


47 

5 ,Sj.t 

1 s 

4 ° 

to 

57 

43 

1 -»955 

oS ' 

64 

36 


45 

>1,700 

47 

53 

37 

<>> 

4 *j 

^*755 

4 b ; 

66 

34 


4 1 

S,6i ; 

47 

06 

34 


4 - 

4 .tt; 

3 > 

72 

43 

34 

4 *> 

JO ,< ) 54 

oS 

6l 

5 ’) 

4 '9 

51 

5 . 7 >o 

IS 

64 

30 

N 

43 

‘<’, 33 - 

23 

f 

55 

45 

57 

43 

20.540 

/3 ; 

54 

46 
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4 " 
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•to 

A 7 ; 
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5: 
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■ 9,1 • Ox 
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d 4 1 
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5; 
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C», J50 

16 

60 ; 

40 
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7.3^ 

zS 

53 j 

47 

59 

4 t 

Sf/b/ 

93 

4 b i 

54 

57 

43 

V .945 

19 

0/ 

43 j 

57 

It 

4/57 - 

•'4 

55 1 

45 l 

5 <» 

44 

4. ‘-5 

x 3 

57 ! 

43 

5 -» 

4 7 

4/47 

IS 

63 i 

37 . 

40 

*« ♦ 

6,53b 

16 

58 

44 ! 


4 « 

'■,354 

99 

47 

53 j 

i 


42 
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24 

43 

51 i 

5 
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4 > 

i.SCi 

17 ; 

40 

31 ; 

65 

3 - 
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IO { 

40 

Co 

57 

43 
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3 ° ! 

44 

56 i 


45 

4,009 

20 
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39 ! 

59 

4 l 

4,994 

29 j 

50 

£0 ; 

i 

53 


25.675 

17 \ 

54 | 

i 

46 | 

65 

57 
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57 t 

43 

69 

3 - 

to 

3 1 

30 ! 

70 1 
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14 ! 
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CHAPTER XU .-OCCUPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Occupations combined with agriculture ( where 
agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation). 


1 



• Number per mille who are partially Agriculturists* 

Sub-class 

Order. 

Occupation. 

Province. 

Central 

Basin. 

Deltaic 

Plains. 

Northern 

uni 

j District. 

Coast 

Ranges. 

Specially 
Adminis- 
1 _ tered 
(Territories 

1 (a) 

i(b) 

i 1(C) 

- 

3 

4 

! s 

6 

7 

I 

•• 

Exploitation of the surface of 
the earth. 

4 

3 

3 

7 

I 

9 


1(b) 

Growers of special products 
and market gardening. 

So 

71 

55 

129 

24 

437 


I (c) 

Forestry 

47 

62 

4s 

5o 

21 

85 


Hd) 

Raising of Farm stock 

52 

70 

*3 

1-2 

15 

95 


I (e) 

Raising of small animals 
(birds, bees, silk- worm, etc.) 

34 

59 

... 



2 

Fishing and Hunting 

43 

7° 

29 

99 

18 

112 

II 


Extraction of minerals 

15 

14 

72 

22 



III 

... 

Industry 

48 

68 

14 

117 

28 

68 


8 

Wood 

55 

49 

27 

>44 

75 

134 


9 

Metals 

37 

72 

I 

I29 

3 

67 


12 

Food Industry ... 

62 

107 

6 

I27 

21 

117 


13 

Industries of dress and the 
toilet. 

47 

66 

9 

75 

*5 

49 

IV 


Transport ... 

54 

80 

22 

99 

33 

102 

V 

... 

Trade 

46 

56 

21 

in 

10 

405 


32 

Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, etc. 

84 

130 

s 

159 

3 

132 


33 

Other Trade in food stuffs ... 

00 

74 

26 

120 

IO 

n 7 


4t 

Trade of other sorts 

31 

37 

2° , 

78 

IO 

82 

VI 


Public Force 

66 

76 

17 

' 97 

6 

183 

VII 

... 

Public administration 

135 

153 

79 

285 

5° 

223 

VIII 


Professions and liberal arts 

29 j 

30 1 

26 

39 

7 

41 

IX 

... 1 

Persons living on their income 

30 ; 

38 1 

12 

176 

7 

35 

x i 


Domestic service 

J 9 , 

18 ; 

5 

IO7 

5 

96 

XI 

! 

... 

Insufficiently described occu- 
pations. 

34 

1 

40 , 

9 1 

100 

8 

149 

XII 1 

( 

Ml 

Unproduction 

18 : 

i 

2 7 ; 

I : 

j 

23 

... 

49 

1 


Subsidiary Table' V. — Occupations combined with ■agriculture ( where 
agriculture is the principal occupation). 


Land I-crds (Rent Receivers). 


Cultivators (Rent Payers). 


Porni servants and field /a lourcn. 


, . .. , . per 10,000 i 

buUidiary occupation. w j lo f 0 ]j 0U | 


Number j 
1'V 
lo\ 
it. 


1 Number 


Subsidiary occupation. whojoi?uw Subbidiary occupation. j w i, 0 f 0 u 0W 


Number | 
jper 10,000' 


All Subsidiary Occupa- 
tions. 

Rent Payers, Cultivators. 
Agricultural Labourers 
Cart Owners and Carttr.cn 
Mercy Lenders and J) 
Gram Dealer j. t) 

Other Tra irr>ofal kind-] 
FLvl.etiuen, Beat Owners j \ 
ar.d B’-utmert. i j 




Cattle Breeder t. Q-, 
Dea’ers, Mi!.,rn- n and 
Butcher- 

f .Irr.^s *-f .ill a.'rnt/ .Nut 
ti-ven inrnt.l 
S:ir..J SU ;ers, Teachers.; 

: w M.rnda, jri.r 

P n >, etc 
IK ~r h;r:. T3-- .:r, ; 

Carper '.er.. 1 

OArrOcaup-iU-.rr ... , 


1.077 

3=3 
56 
• 4 ) 
Si 

: 45 

£0 

id 


•’ i 


Rent Receivers 
Agricultural labourers... . 
General labourers ... j 
.Money-lenders and \ 
Gram Dealers ; ) 

Other Traders of all kinds 
Fi-T ermcn , Boat owners 
and Boatmen. 

Caitmen and Transport 7 
n others ) 

Cattle Breeders, Owners 7 
and Milkmen and > 
Butcher;. ) 

Village watchmen ... . 
V/ea.cri ... 

Potters 
Oil t're. e. 

Black. mith, Tir. .tnith, 7 
and Carpenters. j 

Other Occupations 


804 

23 

280 

‘“5 

l 3 

53 

35* 

13 


o 

4-’ 

6 

S 

15 

l£o 


Rent Receivers 
Rent Payers 
General labourers ... 

: Rice Pounders and 
Rice Mill Coolies 
Others Traders of all |7 
kinds. ! j 

Fishermen, Boatowners'7 
and Boatmen. j j 

Cartmen and Transport / 
workers. ; f 

Cattle Breeders, Owners 7 
and Dealers, Milkmen £ 
and Butchers. J 

Village Watchmen ... i 
Weavers ... 1 

Potters ... ■ 

Black;mi:b, Tinsmith , 
and Carper, ten. ; 

Other Occupations ... 1 


J 


798 ! 

E 

16 j 

1 10 ! 
1 18 : 

151 1 
57 1 

96 , 
*7 , 


3 
34 

4 

»4 


16B 


X 
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CHAPTltll XII— OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY Table VI. — Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups — concluded. 


Sub-class. 



Occupations- 

Number of actual worker 

5* Number of 
females 



Malc3. 

I-'cmalcs. 

per 1,000 
males. 

i(a) 

■(b) 

i(c) 

2 

3 

4 

5 


IS 

■9 

87 

90 

93 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and the 
arts and sciences. 

Makers of musical instruments ... 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bend and other necklaces, span- 
gles, lingams and sacred threads. 

Industries concerned with refuse matters (sweepers, scavengers, 
dust and sweeping contractors.) 

*3,454 

■5 

168 

.6,067 

4,802 

249 

404 

1,604 

205 

16, Coo 
2,405 

, 2 n • 

IV 

... 

... 

Transport 

181,734 

43,944 

242 | 


31 

22 

98 

104 

Transport by road 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges. 

Transport by rail 

Labourers employed on railway construction 

96,076 

42,516. 

17,665 
2,9 u 

33,439 

16,960 

717 

103 

348 
' 399 

4t 

35 

V 

... 

... 

Trade ... 

315,665 

363,429 

1,167 


26 

29 

30 

33 

33 

35 

36 

38 

39 

4i 

108 

rn 

ita 

ri4 

1 16 

117 
u8 

rI 9 

120 

121 

122 
124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

135 

X36 

137 

Trade in textiles (trade in piecegoods wool, cctton, silk, hair 
and other textiles). 

Trade in metals (machinery, knife, tool, etc., sellers) 

Trade in pottery 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

Vendors of wine, liquors, atrated water, etc 

Other trade in food stuffs ... 

Fish dealers 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt, and other condiments 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses 

Cardamon, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers ... 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

Dealers in hay, grass, and fodder 

Trade in furniture 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 

Trade in building materials (stones, bricks, plaster cement, 
sandtiles, thatch, etc). 

Trade in fuel (dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc.) 
Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and 
the arts and sciences. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toy, hunting, etc. 

Trade of other sorts 

Shop-keepers, otherwise unspecified 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc, 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animals. 

21,006 

•144 
2.4*5 
9,335 
6, 5° 1 

n 3,579 
32,420 
9,398 
4,456 
r 7,902 
*5.849 
27,908 
3,906 

1,567 

4,487 

1,905 

891 

3,738 

3,883 

236 

122,916 

i2i,o3r 
260 
- 1.447 

22,811 

528 

3,784 

3,445 

1.990 

169,795 

i 38,655 

1 9,630 

i , 8 37 
38,634 
41,963 
26,895 
10,336 

1,756 

3,445 

2,277 

1,180 

2,224 

1,488 

246 

149,466 

149,010 

28 

422 

1,085 

1,189 
i,5 60 

369 

306 

M95 

1,7*4 

1,°25 

412 

2.158 

>,623 

964 

2,646 

1, 121 

767 

*,195 

1,324 

595 

383 

1,042 

1,2 16 

1,2 3> 

10S 

292 

VI 


... 

Public Force 

40,188 

i,7i7 

' 43 

VII 

... 

... 

Public Administration ’ 

36,238 

4,394 

121 

VIII 

... 

... 

Professions and Liberal Arts 

121,417 

23,235 

191 


46 

48 

50 

149 

155 

160 

Religion 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc 

Medicine 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. ... 

Letters and arts and sciences 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical 
instruments, singers, dancers, etc. 

79,102 

L925 

18,769 

649 

10,854 

6,649 

11,087 

5,270 

6,341 

907 

2,638 

1,967 

140 

2,738 

338 

1,398 

243 

296 

IX 

... 

... 

Persons living on their income 

2,176 

493 

- 226 

X 

52 

... 

Domestic service 

47,816 

ro,987 

230 



162 

Cooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other indoor 
servants. 

45,153 

10,862 

J4« 

XI 

53 


Insufficiently described occupations 

180,246 

76,922 

427 



167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified ... 

149,251 

747320 

498 

XII 

... 


Unproduction 

16,405 

9,987 

609 


55 

169 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes (procurers, receivers of stolen 
_ goods, cattle poisoners, etc). 

8,353 

9,943 

1,190 
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Subsidiary Table VII . — Selected Occupations , 1911 and 1901. 


Sub-class. 

i 

Order. 

Group. 

Occupations, 

Population 
supported 
in 1911, 

Population 
supported 
in 1901* 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

'(a) 

HV>) | 

'(c) 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 




All Industries 

12,039,083 

10,363,613 

4* 

16 

I 

... 

... 

Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

8,624,39s 

7,084,339 

4 

22 


I 


Pasture and Agriculture ... 

8,472,391 

6 , 930,359 

+ 

22 


1 fa) 

... 

Ordinary cultivation ... ... 

8,083,712 

6,460,934 

+ 

25 



t 

Income from rent of Agricultural Land 

2,20,485 

7,13,508 

— 

69 


* 

2 

Ordinary cultivation 

6,215,154 

420,896 

4 

337 


! 

3 

Agents, managers of landed estates, clerks, and rent 

123 

3,658 

— 

97 

y 

f 


collectors, etc. 







4 

Farm servants and field labourers 

1,647,950 

4,322,872 

— 

62 


Ub) I 


Growers of special products and market gardening ... 

238,511 

385,528 

— 

38 


I 

5 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, indigo and rubber plantations ... 

6,217 

21,120 

— 

7 ° 


* 

6 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betal vine, areca nut, etc., growers. 

232,294 

364.408 

— 

36 


I (c) : 


Forestry 

42,765 

36,345 

4 

17 



S 

Wood cutters, firewood, 'ac, cutch and rubber collectors 

37,649 

32,201 

4 

17 




and charcoal burners. 






1(d) I 


Raising of farm stock ... 

105,944 

67,527 

+ 

57 

1 


9 

Cattle and buffalo breaders and keepers 

2,645 

5,900 

— 

55 

1 


10 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

12,232 

3,403 

4 

259 


i 

X I 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, etc.) 

35 

473 

— 

93 



I 2 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, etc. ... 

91,032 

57 , 75 i 

+ 

58 


l(e) . 

... 

Raising of small animals (birds, bees, silkworms, etc.) ... 

1,459 

25 

+ 5,736 



• •• 

Fishing and Hunting 

152,004 

133,980 

4 

13 



14 

Fishing 

151,601 

127,036 

+ 

19 


i 

'5 

Hunting 

403 

6,944 

__ 

94 

II 

t 

i 

• •• 

Extraction of minerals 

15,93 

6,797 

4 

125 




Mines 

S,i 73 

881 

+ 

828 


4 


Quarries of hard rocks 

3,896 

470 

+ 

739 


5 

... 

Salt, etc. 

3,224 

5,446 


41 

III 

•• 

... 

Industries 

806,431 

1,028,022 

— 

22 


6 


Textiles 

155,050 

295,985 

— 

48 



21 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

2,282 

3 ,io 4 

— 

26 



22 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

I 3 2 >737 

243,670 

— 

46 



23 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving 

... 

79 

.. 

• 



24 

Rope, twine and string 

1,241 

7,528 

— 

84 



26 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, 

46 

509 

— 

13 




carpets, etc. 







27 

Silk spinners and weavers 

18,621 

34 ,io 4 

— 

45 



30 

Dveintr. bleachimr. printing, preparation and spontrine of 

62 

6,237 

— , 

99 




textiles. 






7 


Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal king- 

624 

1,813 

— 

66 




dom. 







33 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, leather dyers, etc. ... 

161 

648 

— 

75 



33 

Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, water bags, etc. 

207 

1,037 

— 

80 



34 

Furriers ... ... 

5 







Bone, ivory’, horn, shell, etc., workers 

251 

128 

+ 

96 


• s 


Wood 

191,686 

185,549 

+ 

3 



36 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

143,719 


— 

3 

' 


37 

Basket makers and other industries of wooden material. 

47,967 

37,051 

4 

t/39 




including leaves. 






9 

.. . 

Metals ... 

34,9 12 

40,579 

— 

14 



39 

Plough and agricultural implement makers 

3 

95 

— 

97 



4 1 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and 

29,040 

29,838 

— 

3 




tools, principally' or exclusively’ of iron. 







42 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

554 

3,333 

— 

83 


10 


Ceramics ... ... 

18,821 

27,878 

— 

32 



47 

Potters and earthern pipe and bowl makers 

15,323 

19,800 

— 

23 


IX 


Chemical products properly’ so called and analogous ...' 

10,560 

18,680 

— 

43 



53 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oils ... 

9,110 

n ,307 

— 

19 


12 


Food industries 

178,255 

230,650 

— 

23 



56 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour grinders 

110,623 

ioi ,337 

+ 

9 



57 

Bakers and biscuit makers 

1,234 

2,278 


46 



; ' 5s 

Grain parchers, etc. 

94 

142 

— 

34 



! 59 

Butchers 

6,897 

9,517 

— 

28 



, 60 

Fish curers ... 

20 






! 62 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur... 

8,298 

9,937 

— 

1 6- 



i 63 

Sweetmeat makers, preparer of jam and condiments, etc. 

2,113 

4,637 

— 

54 



64 

Brewers and distillers 

053 

822 

MM 

21 
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CHAPTER XII— OCCUPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901 — continued. 


Sub-class. Order. 1 Group. 


I (.1) l (b) 


Occupations. 


Population Population ; Percentage 

supported supported | of ! 

i <0 < 91 1. in 1901. ■ variation, i 





24 

■106 

2 5 

107 

26 

108 

27 

109 

2S 

IXO 

29 

111 

30 

1 12 

3 * 

”3 

32 


O 

Ii 4 

33 

”5 

116 




Toddy drawers ... ... 

Industries of dress and the toiiet ... 

Tailors, milliners, dress-nukers and darners, embroiderers 
on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

Barbers, hairdressers and wig makers 

Furniture industries 

Building industries .. 

Excavators, plinth builders and well sinkers 

Stone and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

Construction of means of transport 

Production and transmission of physical forces 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and 
the arts and sciences. 

Workers in'prccious stonc3and metals, cnamcllcrs, imitation 
jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, 
spangles, lingams and sacred threads. 

Industries concerned with refuse matters 


Transport 

Transport by water 

Shipowners and their employes, ship brokers, ship officers, 
engineers, mariners, and firemen. 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams, rivers 
and canals (including construction). 

Boat owners, boatmen and tow men 

Transport by road 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges. 

Cart owners and drivers, coach men, stable boys, tramway, 
mail carriage, etc., managers and employes (excluding 
private servants). 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and 
drivers. 

Porters and messengers ... ... ... 

Transport by rail ... 

Railway employes of all kinds other than construction 
coolies. 

Labourers employed on railway construction 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 


3545 2 

116,056 

60,870 

11,072 
23,742 
4 , 877 
1,863 

24,257 

269 

2,187 

180 

58,87s 


393.652 

*3*. 071 
”,539 


”S,77 1 
230,16s 
9 [ >54 1 

132,099 


Trade '• 1,203,721 

Banks, establishments of credit exchange and insurance ... 17,345 

Brokerage, commission and export brokers ... ... 21,4.15 

Trade in textiles 74,875 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 1,481 

Trade in wood 21,988 

Trade in metals 1,644 

Trade in pottery ... r,. 10,386 

Trade in chemical products 2,903 

Hotels, Cafds, Restaurant, etc. 21,651 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters, etc. _ 14474 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshop, sarais, etc., and 7477 
their employes. 

Other trade in food stuffs 5*3,9” 

Fish dealers ... ••• ••• 107,111 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, salt and other condi- 35,978 

ments. 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, etc. 10,378 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses 108,839 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruitand areca nut sellers 1 17,309 

Grain and pulse dealers ... toS.SS 2 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc,, sellers ... 22,362 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ... 1,058 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 5,544 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 6,531 

Trade in furniture ... 13,496 

Hardware, clothing, utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, - 6,359 

bottles, articles for gardening, the cellar, etc. 

Trade in building materials ... ... 3,°57 

Trade, in means of transport 15,661 

Trade in fuel 10,753 


70,918 i — 
104,796 ! + 
57,915 i + 

18499 ! — 
8,873 1 + 

3493 ! + 
1,025 1 + 
53.592 : — 

903 | — 
« 6,559 | — 
12,1 2 1 , — 
230 | — 

5°,9i t, + 

43420 j + 


1,408 

— S 

4,215 

+ 210 

259,053 

+ 52 

”3,95 1 

+ 15 

10,446 

+ . 10 

50 

+ 32 

100,942 

+ IS 

128,215 

T SO 

41.636 

+ x 20 

74,5=0 

+ 77 

127 

+ 17 

4,416 

+ 43 

7,5*6 

— 99 

12,033 

+ 130 

”,933 

+ 9° 

100 

+ 4,953 

4,854 

— -3 

1,0X0, oSx 

+ 19 

8,929 

+ 94 

37,161 

— 21 

45,450 

+ 65 

190 

+ 679 

30,629 

— 28 

1,339 

+ 23 

6,963 

+ 49 

6,473 

— 55 

26,691 

+ 5 

11,223 

+ 29 

9,468 

— - 24 

45 1.9 *4 

— 14 

77444 

+ 39 

43>976 

— iS 

9,9 2 3 

+ 4 

106,148 

+ . 3 

90,964 

+ 29 

78,489 

+ 34 

40,384 

— 45 


- 38 

— 4° 

+ . 141 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected Occupations, ign and 1901— concluded. 


Sub-class. 

Order, 

Croup. 

Occupations. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911, 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentage 
of ^ 

variation. 

i(a) 

i(b) 

l(c) 

2 

3 

4 

5 


39 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

10,961 

19,684 


44 




and arts and sciences. 







‘ 3 ' 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 

3 , 59 l 

13,047 

— 

34 




clocks, optical instruments, etc. 







132 

Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, small 

‘,15° 

4 , 4 i 2 

— 

74 




articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 






•to 


Trade in refuse matter 

94 





4 ‘ 

... 

Trade of other sorts 

455,569 

339,686 

+ 

34 



135 

Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified 

45<>,939 

328,970 

+ 

37 



138 

Other traders (including farmers of pounds, toll and 

358 

6,028 

— 

94 



» 

markets).. 





VI 



Public Force ... ... .. ... 

79,495 

54,001 

+ 

47 


•12 

139 

Army ... 

24,984 

16,619 

4 * 

50 



140 

Army (Native States) 

... 

64 

— 

100 


43 


Navy 

2S 

79 i 

— 

96 


4 1 

... 

Police 

54,483 

36,591 

+ 

49 



1.12 

Police ... 

54,266 

36,591 

4 * 

48 

1 


‘43 

Village Watchmen ... ... 

217 


+■ 

100 

VII 

•IS 


Public Administration 

103,108 

138,169 

— 

25 

i 


M 4 

Service of the State 

34.294 

49,831 



31 

1 


„ >45 

Service of Native and Foreign State ... ... ... 

2,976 

8,414 

— 

65 

j 


146 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

4 A 74 

6,711 

— 

38 



147 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

61,664 

73,213 

— 

16 

VIII 



Profession and Liberal Arts 

356,376 

253,026 

+ 

I 


46 

... 

Religion 

140,834 

MS, 386 



5 



148 

Priests, ministers, etc. ... .. 

128,642 

1,017 

+ 12,540 



M 9 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

11,638 

‘38.329 

— 

92 



‘ 5 ° 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

434 

6,446 

— 

93 



l 5 ‘ 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conduc- 

120 

2,594 

— 

95 




tors, circumcisers. 






47 

... 

Law 

8,306 

7 , M 7 

4 - 

16 



152 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, law agents and 

6,079 

3,976 

+• 

53 




mukhtiars. 







153 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

2,227 

3 .‘ 7 i 

— 

3 ° 


48 


Medicine 

52,172 

49,290 

4 - 

5 



15 4 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, 

49,582 

44,771 

+ 

11 




oculists and veterinary surgeons. 







‘55 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

2,590 

4 , 5 I 9 

— 

43 


49 

156 

Instruction 

26,939 

16,988 

+ 

59 


5 ° 


Letters, and arts and sciences ... 

28,025 

3 r > 2‘5 

— 

10 



>59 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, sculptors, astrono- 

5,666 

3,679 

+ 

54 




mers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc.) 







i Co 

Music composers, masters and players, singers, actors and 

16,495 

iS,o 82 

— 

9 




dancers. 





IX 

SI 

l6l 

Persons living principally on their income 

6,967 

7 , 28 S 

— 

4 

X 

S2 

... 

Domestic Service 

85,771 

67,073 


37 



162 

Cooks, water-carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen, and other 

S 2 ,i 97 

59,202 

4 - 

39 




indoor servants. 







163 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. ... 

3,574 

7,871 

— 

55 

XI 

S 3 

t •• 

Insufficiently described Occupations 

429,399 

416,101 

+ 

3 



164 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors otherwise 

10,852 

5,882 

+ 

84 




unspecified. 







165 

Cashiers, accountants, bock-keepers, clerks and other 

5S,S 73 

16,630 


# -54 




employes in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops. 







167 

Labourers and workmen, ot lerwise unspecified 

35 ‘>434 

392,654 

— 

10 

XII 


... 

Unproductive 

34,575 

39,666 

— 

13 


34 

■ 168 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals ... 

S,5oo 

n,So4 



28 


55 

169 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

26,075 

27,862 

— • 

7 


v> 


34 2 CHAPTER XII— OCCUPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table .VIII — Occupation by Religions. 


*e 

! 

w 

J 

o 

Vi 

V 3 

u 

Z 3 

in 

Order. 

Group. 

Occupations. 

j Number per mille who are 

-3 

.. 3 

CQ 

Animist. 

Hindu. 

C 

rt 

a 

£ 

0 

rt 

■ £ 

Christian. 

Others. 

I 

i 




All Industries ... 

8< 5 3 

52 

32 

35 

17 

I 

A 

... 

... 


Production of raw materials 

887 

62 

II 

23 

17 

... 

B 

... 



Preparation and supply of material substances 

831 

29 

65 

65 

9 

I 

C 

... 

... 

... 

Public administration and liberal arts 

809 

15 

57 

48 

m 

II 

D 

i 


... 

... 

Miscellaneous ... "... 

668 

24 

200 

80 

27 

I 

i 

i 

.. 

... 

Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

8S7 

62 

II 

23 

17 


f 


I 


Pasture and Agriculture 

SS6 

63 

II 

23 

17 


i 


I {a) 


Ordinary cultivation ... ... ... ... ... 

SS6 

64 

10 

=3 

1; 


i 



I 

Income from rent of Agricultural land 

84.0 

103 

9 

32 

10 


i 



2 

Ordinary cultivators 

874 

77 

7 

23 

19 

... 

S 



4 

Farm servants and field labourer^ 

934 

ir 

21 

22 

12 




1 ( 4 ) 

... 

Growers of special products and market gardening .. 

909 

39 

24 

12 

l6 

... 




6 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers 

923 

40 

9 

12 

l6 




I (c) 

... 

Forestry ... ... 

952 

29 

4 

4 

11 

... 




s 

Wood cutters ; fire-wood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors, and 

960 

3 » 

3 

0 

4 






charcoal burners. 









I id) 


Raising of farm stock .. 

847 

42 

55 

44 

12 

... 




9 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

406 

1 75 

375 

35 

9 

.1 . 




10 

Sheep, goat, and pig breeders 

823 

137 

5 

1 

34 , 

... 




12 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc ' 

863 

25 

S 2 

50 

10 

... 



2 

... 

Fishing and hunting 

926 

15 

20 

36 

3 

... 




14 

Fishing 

926' 

15 

20 

37 

2 

... 


n 

... 

... 

Extraction of minerals 

691 


245 

63 

1 

... 



3 

... 

Mines - 

459 

, , ~ 

436 

104 

1 




4 

... 

Quarries of hard rocks 

925 

. , , 

47 

26 

2 

... 



5 

... 

Salt, etc 

997 

... 


3 

... 

... 


m 

... 

... 

Industry 

846 

26 

73 

49 

6 

... 



6 

... 

Textiles 

973 

4 

15 

8 

* • • 

... 

i 



21 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

256 

4 

603 

137 

• •• 

... 

t 



22 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

990 

4 

0 

4 


... 

i 



27 

Silk spinners and weavers ... 

993 


3 

4 

... 


\ 


S 

.. 

Wood ... ... ... 

932 

37 

14 

15 

2 

... 

I 



36 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

916 

41 

18 

19 

3 

... 

j 



37 

Basket makers and other industries of woody materials including 

9 So 

12 

0 

5 

I 

... 

i 



leaves. 







t i 

t i 

9 


Metals 

871 

22 

69 

35 

3 

... 

! 

| 


41 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, princi- 

8S0 

26 

69 

23 

2 


i ! 



pally or exclusively of iron. 







; i 

10 

47 

Ceramics ... ... ... 

860 

... 

12 

26 

2 

... 



47 

Potters and earthern pipe and bowl makers 

9 /S 

... 

!5 

6 

I 



II 


Chemical products, properly so called and analogous 

235 


> 3 ° 

22s 

7 

... 



53 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oils 

*58 

... 

>95 

241 

6 

... 


12 


Food industries 

S30 

n 

84 

71 

4 

... 

, 


S 6 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour grinders 

771 

14 

27 

83 

5 

... 



59 

Butchers 

648 

14 

22 

loo 

15 

I 



62 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 

999 


l 

... 


... 

, ' 


i 63 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. • ... 

814 

19 

9 > 

63 

I 

13 



65 

Toddy drawers 

995 

... 

3 

n 

... 

... 


13 


Industries of dress and the toilet 

669 

86 

38 

98 

8 

I 



63 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners, embroiderers on linen 

687 

1.37 

39 

t 24 

12 

I 

i : 


! 69 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

778 

81 

«9 

18 

3 

I 

t | 


' 71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

520 

I * 

393 

69 

7 

... 



i 72 

Barbers, hairdressers and wig makers 

38 

39 

545 

369 

5 

4 

’ 

i l 3 


Building industries 

794 

6 

73 

118 

8 

I 


! 

i 73 

Stone, and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

75 1 

7 

95 

t 44 

I 

2 


1 *6 


Construction of means of transport 

73 2 

23 

•43 

68 

34 

... 

1 

; 

... 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to litcratureand the arts 

868 

10 

68 

31 

22 

I 




and .sciences. 







! 

1 

; S.j 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewel- 

932 

5 

47 

II 

4 

I 


i 


' lory makers, gilders, etc. 








» 9 

; 93 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 

393 

6 

504 

74 

17 

6 

IV 

... 

-•* 

. Transport ' .. 

7 3 5 

19 

137 

97 

20 

2 


20 


: Transport bv water ... ... 

761 

13 

55 

152 

18 

I 


i 

95 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ officers, 

122 

51 

t 63 

489 

*75 

... 




engineers, mariners and firemen. 









: 97 

Boat owners, boat-men and tow-men ... 

827 

9 

44 

117 

2 

] 


21 


Transport by read 

782 

=4 1 

127 

to 

6j 

I f 



• ‘>5 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of roads j 

6S7 

37 |220 ; 

47 

8 

I • 




and bridges. 


{ 




i 



i 

Car: o.-ners an J drivers, coachmen, stable boys, tramway, mail | 

83 1 

16 : 

67 

02 

3 

1 1 

i 



carnage, etc., managers and employes (excluding private servants). | 

I 

' i 




j 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — Occupation by Religions — concluded. 


Class. 

Sub-class. 

Order. 



Group. 

Occupations. 

N 

V) 

'g 

£3 

umber 

m 

S 

’a 

< 

Hindu. 4 

nille Y. 

a 

a 

rj 

ZJ 

B 

0 

75 

S 

zr 

Christian. j. 

O . 

Others. 




IOI 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers ... 

744 

15 

19 

186 

55 




2 ° 


Transport by rail 

136 

8 

578 

143 

XJ? 

22 




103 

Railway employes of all kinds other than construction coolies 

137 

9 1567 

i 4 S 

115 

20 




104 

Labourers employed on railway construction... 

135 

3 

628 

11S 

88 

28 



23 

105 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

371 

5 

328 

i °7 

ise 

3 


V 

## 

_ 

Trade 

857 

35 

36 

65 

6 

1 



24 

106 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance ... 

637 

12 

182 

97 

65 

7 



25 

107 

Brokerage, commission and export ... 

745 

53 

119 

5 b 

22 

5 



26 

ioS 

Trade in textiles 

793 

36 

33 

132 

3 

1 



28 

no 

Trade in wood 

839 

2^ 

80 

45 

10 

1 



3 ° 

112 

Trade in pottery ... 

975 

11 

6 

6 

2 

... 



31 

113 

Trade in chemical products 

762 

18 

98 

100 

22 

... 



32 

... 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. ... 

655 

144 

79 

108 

8 

6 




1 14 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters, etc. 

669 

152 

9 i 

79 

4 

5 




» 15 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc., and their 

627 

I2Q 

5 2 - 

166 

* 7 . 

9 





em ployds. 









33 


Other trade in food stuffs 

897 

21 

34 

44 

3 

1 




116 

Fish dealers ... ••• 

942 

13 

10 

33 

0 





117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil ; salt and other condiments 

8q8 

6 

27 

65 

2 

2 




v nS 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry', eggs, etc. 

280 

a 2 

435 

221 

8 

4 




119 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses ... 

SSi 

j 12 

50 

53 

2 





120 

Cardamon, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers 

QIO 

3 6 

l6 

34 

4 

„ „ . 




12 1 

Grain and pulse dealers ... 

913 

25 

22 

33 

4 

I 




122 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

S94 

29 

19 

46 

II 

I 




124 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

S49 


'37 

12 

2 

... 



34 

125 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

869 

74 

t 3 

36 

6 

n 





Trade in furniture 

913 

t 5 

8 

t>2 

r 

1. 




127 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, bottles. 

862 

20 

15 

100 

1 

2 





articles for gardening, the cellars, etc. 









36 

12S 

Trade in building materials 

953 

7 

12 

27 

1 

... 



37 

... 

Trade in means of transport 

764 

64 

27 

142 

3 

... 



3s 

130 

Trade in fuel 

s 4 8 

37 

70 

39 

6 

... 



39 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 

745 

5 2 

£1 

r 4 r 

6 

5 





arts and sciences. 










• 3 1 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), clocks. 

73 J 

5 ‘ 

55 

J 55 

2 

7 





optical instrument, etc. 









41 

... 

Trade of other sorts 

848 

44 

26 

73 

8 

I 




135 

Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified 

8 5 * 

44 

2 4 

73 

7 

I 


VI 

... 


Public force 

575 

l6 

154 

126 

74 

55 



42 

139 

Arrry ... ... ... 

1 14 

II 

gio 

246 

176 

143 



44 


Police ... ... ... ... 

787 

18 

8.3 

70 

28 

14 




142 

Police 

7S6 

iS 

83 

70 

28 

15 


VII 

45 

... 

Public administration 

795 

32 

74 

36 

62 

I 




144 

Service of the State 

646 

6 

■58 

62 

124 

4 




145 

Service of Native and Foreign States 

862 

T26 

7 







146 

Municipal and other leca! (not village) service 

2 39 

6 

446 

u6 

*59 

4 




U 7 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen .. 

9 t 3 

43 

6 

■5 

23 



VIII 



Professions and liberal arts 

892 

9 

18 

27 

53 

1 



46 

... 

Religion 

94o 

10 

5 

16 

29 





14S 

Priests, ministers, etc. ... ... — ... ... 

945 

10 

5 

16 

2 4 





M 9 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. ... 

921 

4 

10 

14 

51 




47 


Law ... ... 

769 


51 

9 2 

S2 

6 




IS 2 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, law agents and mukhtiars ... 

770 


49 

8r 

94 

6 




153 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. 

77 0 



•6 

r2i 

49 

4 



48 


Medicine ... 

SS 

7 

34 

34 

35 

O 




154 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, oculists and 

901 

6 } 

3 l 

34 

26 

2 





veterinary surgeons. 


i 








1 55 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

647 

15 ! 

94 

49 

194 

I 



49 

156 

Instruction 

699 

3 i 

21 

57 219 

I 



5 ° 


Letters and arts and sciences 

87S 

13 i 

47 

17 

43 

2 




159 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, sculptors, astronomers. 

S87 

3 d 

39 

10 

2 5 

3 





meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc. 










1 60 

Music composers, masters and players, singers, actors and dancers 

942 

6 

26 

8 

17 

1 


IX 

51 

l6l 

Persons living principally On their income 

606 

12 

107 j 

128 ; 

143 

4 


X 

5 3 

... 

Domestic service .. 

427 

2 6 320 ! 

150 1 

74 

3 




162 

Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, watchmen, and other indoor 

44 ° 

27 1306 1147 ! 

77 

3 

- 




sen-ants. 


i 

1 







160 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc 

126 

2 ,644 ; 

21S 

10 

.«• 


XI 

53 

... 

General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

702 

23 189 

66 

*9 

1 




164 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors otherwise unspecified 

475 

35 :ido 

zgi 


« 




165 

Cashiers, Accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in 

443 

52 1 

-78 

134 

9 i 

2 





unspecified offices, warehouses, and shops. 


! 








167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

762 

1 3 j 

176 

-r° 

3 

X 


XII 

• •• 

... 

Unproductive ... 

841 

35 ^ 

39 

70 

13 

2 



34 

16S 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

s.56 


•to 

3 ° 

II 

< 



55 

169 

Beggars, vagTar.ts, prostitutes, etc. 

835 

44 1 

■0 

t 

77 

14 

1 

1 
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CHAPTER XII.— "OCCUPATIONS, 


Subsidiary Table IX. — Proportional distribution by selected occupations ’ 

of Hindus and Mahomedans. 


Class 
and Sub- 
class. 

Order. 

Group. 

Selected Occupations. 

Number of Hindus and 
Mahomedans per 10,000 of 
each religion. 





Hindus. 

Mahomedans. 

A 


«•« 

Production of raw materials 

2,521 

4,754 

I 


... 

Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

2,424 

4,731 


I 

... 

Pasture and Agriculture 

2,348 

4,599 

4.413 


i (a) 

... 

-Ordinary cultivation 

2,046 


... 

I 

Income from rent of Agricultural Land 

53 

i6q 


... 

2 

4 

Ordinary Cultivators 

Farm servants and field labourers 

1,099 

893 

3,402 

343 


m 

... 

Growers of special products and market gar- 
dening. 

149 

67 


•• 

6 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine and areca nut, 
etc., growers. 

55 

. <54 


m 

... 

Raising of farm stock 

149 

1 11 


2 

... 

Fishing and Hunting 

77 

132 


... 

14 

Fishing 

77 

132 

B 


... 

Preparation and supply of material substances ... 

4,004 

3,697 

III 

... 


Industry 

1,512 

934 


IE 

•• 

Chemical products properly so. called and 
analogous. 

144 

57 


... 

53 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and 
mineral oils. 

r 39 

52 ' 


12 

... 

Food industries 

3 S 3 

299 


... 

56 

Rice-pounders and huskers and flour grinders ... 

361 

219 


13 

... 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

412 

270 


68 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners, 
embroiderers on linen. 

61 

177 


... 

71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

239 

39 


19 

93 

Industries concerned with refuse matters (sweep- 
ers, scavengers, dust and sweeping contractors). 

169 

23 

IV 

. . . 

... 

Transport 

1,384 

905 


20 

... 

Transport by water 

186 

473 


... 

95 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, 
ship officers, engineers, mariners and firemen. 

4 S 

t 34 


... 

97 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmen. 

140 

3 2 9 


21 


Transport by road ... 

743 

326 


... 

58 

Persons employed on the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and bridges. 

516 

i °3 


... 

99 

Cart owners and drivers, coachmen, stable boys, 
tramway, mail carriage, etc, managers and 
employes. 

' 229 

195 

1 


22 


Transport by rail •- 

411 

94 


... 

103 

Railway emplo\£s of all kinds other than con- 
struction coolies. 

3 2 9 

80 

V 



Trade ... 

1,108 

1,858 


2 6 

10S 

Trade in Textiles ... 

63 

236 


3 ^ 

... 

Other trade in food stuffs 

447 

54 ° 


41 


Trade of other sorts 

300 

787 



135 

Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified 

276 

- 778 

c 

... 

... 

Public Administration 

652 

508 

VI 



Public Force 

314 

237 

42 

139 

Army 

199 

146 

VII 

45 

... 

Public Administration 

197 

88 

144 

Service of the State 

139 

50 

VIII 

... 


Professions and Liberal Arts .. 

121 

163 

D 

... 

... 

Miscellaneous 

2,819 

1,041 

X 

52 


Domestic Service ... 

704 

305 



162 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen, 
and other indoor servants. 

645 

287 

XI 



Insufficiently described occupations 

2,080 

678 


53 

... 

General terms which do not indicate a definite 
occupation. 

3,080 

678 


... 

165 

Cashiers, Accountants, book-keepers, clerks and 
other employes in unspecified offices, etc. 

421 

187 


••• 

167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

1,585 

340 t 
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Subsidiary Table X(a). — Number of Persons employed in the Postal 
Department on the 10th March 1911. 


Class of Persons employed. 


Grand Total . . 

A. — Fost Offices only 


(1) Officers (including Inspectors) 

(2) Post Masters 

(j) Miscellaneous Superior Staff 
(4) Clerical 

(3) Postmen, etc. . . 

(6) Road Establishment • ’ 


15 .— Combined Post and Telegraph Offices 

( 7 ) Signallers 

(S) Messengers 


and. 

ans. 

Indians and • 
Burmans. 

Total, 

47 

2.845 

2,892 

45 

2,579 

2,624 

«3 

22 

35 

5 

368 

373 

2 

63 

7° 

24 

481 

505 


1,228 

1,228 

1 

412 J 

413 

2 

266 

268 

2 

”3 

**5 


t53 

153 


Subsidiary Table X(<6). — Number of Persons employed in the Telegraph 
Department on the 10 th March ign. 


Class of Persons employed. 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians and 
Burmans. 

Total. 

Grand Total 

3315 

1,971 

2,307 

j a.— Administrative Establishment . 

18 

4 


(1) Diicctor-Gcnctul 




i (i) Directors 

I 



1 (3) Superintendents 

4 


4 

(4) Assistant Superintendents 

2 

4 

6 

(5) Deputy Superintendents 

10 


10 

i (6) Roval Engineers, Officers ar.d men . . 

I 

, . 

I 

I 11 .— Signalling Establishment 

311 

20 

031 

: (1) Deputy Superintendents 

3 

1 

4 

! (2) Telegraph Masters (Permanent) 

27 


27 

(3) Telegraph Masters (Temporary) 

33 


33 

(4) Telegraphists 

'97 

15 

212 

(5) Native Inspecting Signallers 

I 

3 


1 (6) Warrant Officers, unattached list 




) (7) Military Telegraphists 

49 


49 

(8) Xon-Coasmiss:oned Officers, unattached list 

I 


1 

■ (9) Other Employes 

.. 

1 

1 

' C. Clerks of all kinds 

7 

78 

85 

j (t) In Administrative Offices 

I 

27 

28 

| (2) In Signal Offices 

4 

38 

42 

(3) In other Offices .. .. 


13 

15 

D. — Skilled Labour ... 


364 

364 

(1) foremen 


8 

8 

(a) Carpenters . . . . 


7 

7 

(3) Black-smiths 


• • 


j (4) Sub-Inspectors 


51 

51 

(5) Linemen and Line Riders 


243 

243 

(6) Other employes 

•* 

55 

55 

E. — Unskilled Labour 


1,049 

1,049 

(1) Line coolies 

•• 

74s 

748 

. (2) Cable guards .. 

,, 

5 

5 

(3) Batterv men 

• • 

11 

11 

(4) Other employes . . 


2S5 

285 

; F. — Messengers and other servants 


456 

456 

( 1 ) Druries 


3 

3 

j {2) Farashcs . . .. •• . - 


3 

3 

i (3) Peons 


323 

323 

(4) Chaukidars 


2 

2 

\ (5) Watermen 


3? 

39 

1 (6) Sweepers 


56 

56 

. (7) Other employes 


30 

30 


Subsidiary Table X(c). — Number of Persons employed in the Irrigation 
■ Branch of the Public Works Department on the 10th March 1911. 


Class of Persons employed. 

.... _ - 

Europeans^ an d t 
Anglo-Indians. i 

Indians and 
Burmans. 

TotaL 

Grand Total 



29 i 

*4,509 

14,538 

^ Persons directly employed 



24 ! 

2,148 

2,172 

Omoers 



17 1 


17 

(2) Upper Subordinates . . 



3 ! 

13 

16 

; (3) Lower Subordinates 



3 ! 

97 

ICO 

(4) Peons and other servants 



- • l 

503 

503 




. . 

*,422 

1,422 

(6) Canal Inspectors • • •• *» 



1 ! 

1 8 

*9 

i (7) Canal Surveyors 




94 

94 ) 

(S) Temporary Clerks 



» . 

I 

* 1 

j jj. — Persons indirectly employed .. 



5 : 

*2,361 

12,355 1 

(1) Contractors 



I 

^45 

245 ) 

■■ (2) Contractors regular employes 



4 

it 

„ -57 1 

12 ~ 
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SUBSIDIARY Table X (d).— Number of Persons employed on Ihe Burma 
Railways on the 10th March ipi /. 


Clar.n of pctiona employed. 


Kiifotican.i 
and Anglo* 
Indians. 


Indians and 
Hermans. 


Grand Total 


A.— Agency Department 

I, —PERSONS DIHKCTI.V EMPLOYED 

(I) Officers . . . . . . . , 

(3) Subordinates drawinj; more than K,i. 73 jier mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawinj; from Its, 30 to Its. 75 per mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawinj; under Its. 30 per mensem . . 

II. — PERSONS INDIRECTLY EMPLOYEl 

(I) Contractors . . . . . . , . 

(a) Contractors’ stall .. .. 

(j) Coolies .. . 


U.— Traffic Department 

I. — Persons i)tm;crt.Y employe! 

(t) Officers .. .. .. ,, .. 

(a) Subordinates drawinj; mote than Rj. 75 ner mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawinj; front Its. 30 to its, 75 jier mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawinj; under Its. 30 per 

II. — Persons indirectly employed 

(1) Contractors .. .. .. 

(3) Contractors' stall’ . . . . 

(3) Coolies 


C. — Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon Department .. 

,1.— PURsONS DIRECTLY EMPLOYED 

(1) OlTiccrs 

(2) Subordinates drawinj; more than Its. 73 |tcr mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawinj; front Its. 2 a to Its. 75 |>er mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawing under Its. so per mensem . . 

II.— Persons indirectly employed 

(t) Contractors ,. ** 

(2) Contractors’ staff 

{3) Coolies 


D,— Audit Derautmunt 

I. — Persons directly employed 

(1) Officers .. _ 

(2) Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 jier mensem . . 

(3) Subordinates drawing from Its. 20 to Its. 75 per mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20 per mensem . . 


II. — Persons indirectly employed 

(1) Contractors .. .. .. 

(2) Contractors' staff 

(3) Coolies 


E.— Stores Department 

” I.— Persons directly employed 

(1) Officers . . 

(2) Subordinates drawing more than Its. 75 per mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 per mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawing under Its. 20 per mensem . . 

II. — Persons indirectly employed 

" (1) Contractors 

(2) Contractors’ staff 

(3) Coolies . . . . . . 


F. — Medical Department 

I,— Persons directly employed 

\i) Officers 

(2) Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 per mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20 per mensem . . 


II. — Persons indirectly employed 
(r) Contractors . . 

,(2) Contractors’ staff 

(3) Coolies 


G. — Engineering Department 

‘ 1. — Persons directly employed 

(x) Officers . . . . ‘ . . 

(2} Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 

(3) Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 per mensem 

(4) Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20 per mensem . . 

II. — Persons indirectly employed 

(1) Contractors .. 

(2) Contractors’ staff . . . . 

(3) Coolies 
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APPENDIX A. 


A NOTE ON THE PALAUNGS OF THE KODAUNG HILL 
TRACTS OF THE MOMEIK STATE 

By A. A. Cameron, Assistant Superintendent, Kodaung Hill Tracts. 


CHAPTER I. — The Kodaung. 


A map appended to this note shows that the tract is a rough triangle wedged in 
between the Sinlumkaba hill-tracts of the Bhamo district in the north and North Hsenwi 
on the south, having its apex in the Shweli river about seven miles from the Namhkam, 
and its base against the plains portion of the Momeik and the Tawngpeng State. 

Division of Clans. — The map also shows that the country is divided into fifteen 
administrative circles or tracts, the boundaries of these tracts generally corresponding with 
the areas formerly peopled by different clans, except tracts III to VI which are peopled by 
Humais. Circles II and IX, Lwewein and Manjawp, are now' peopled solely by Kachins, the 
previous Palaung residents having been driven out or emigrated elsewhere. Likewise tracts 
I and XV, Chauktaung and Manyawn, both of w'hich were in former times peopled by separate 
clans under their own kins or clan chieftains, are now’ almost destitute of Palaung dwellers, 
there being only one village in the former and three in the latter. 

The following table shows the distribution of the various Palaung clans, among, all qf 
w’hich there is a close ethnical connection. Sub-clans have not been touched on. 

Table showing Statistics of Population in the Kodaung HilPtracts of Momeik State 

based on the Census of ign. 


Number 
of tracts. 

* Name of tract. 

Palaungs. 

I 

Chauktaung 

‘IS* 

H 

Lwewein 

... 

III 

.Sauram 

1,213* 

IV 

Sailen 

1,651* 

V 

Humai ... 

3>34°* 

VI 

Pankha 

563* 

VII 

Maingkwin 

2,075+ 

VIII 

Manmawk 

9°S+ 

IX 

Manjawp 

X 

Manton 

439 § 

XI 

Manpat ... 

1 23 1| 

XII 

Manlon 

454^ 

XIII 

Manpun 

564** 

XIV 

Yabon 

460ft 

XV 

Manyawn 

mti 


Total 

12,147 


Kachinsr 


2,725 

829 

2,627 

224 

184 

35 

422 

2 L>7 

49+ 

242 

399 

hm 

214 

228 

.697 


11,241 


Shans. 

Lishaws. 

Others. j Rsuarks. 

i 

•M ‘ 

... 

27 j 

238 

5° 

2 f 

... t * Raoinai clan, j 

266 

... / 

5 ! f Rao-kwangelan. 1 

... ; i Rao-man clan. J 

21 

40 j 

- 5° i 

... / 

40! 1 
10 ! 

1 

i 

*" j 
... ; 

' f Rao-kaw dan. 1 
— . L tvso-nik dan. 

3° } Rao-haw dan. 

, , h?°'? 3r -g’ elan. 
Tin * <u "P an elan. 
»,t\ac-r.taa clan. ! 

25 ; 


I 


4« * 



CHAPTER II.— Passu: \r Habitat. 

This is correctly set out in Mr. Lonls’ -oce- 
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. The various tribes have slightly different accounts of their origin, but they all a«ree in 
saving that they come irom the north and north-east, this land being variously called 
{a) Sak-khung Lungto ; (o) Mong Lapun Lapawn ; (c) Hukawng-Hu-Chio and (</) Hukawtm- 
Hukung, and various other names. The last two are the most significant— the meaning of 
Hu-kawng, Hu-kung in Shan, being the sources of the Nam Kawng and Nam Kung rivers 
the former doubtless being the same as the Me Kawng, while Chio is the name for the 
Irrawaddy. It would, therefore, appear that somewhere near the sources of the Mcka\vn<* 
and the Irrawaddy rivers marks the locality where the various clans of Palaungs had them 
original home. 

The different accounts of their southward journey, so far as tradition has it, is given 
separately under the heading of the respective clans. ’ 

The Humais. — They state they came from Sak-hkong in the east and camped in 
Mbngwa in Hsipaw ; thence they journeyed to Ta-tang and thence to Man-Lung Man Ngai in 
Taungbaing and thence to Mong Yuk (? inTIsenwi). Owing to a dispute with the Sawbzua of 
Taungbaing, to whom they have never been dependent, they shifted to Mala-kang, somewhere 
near the present village of Man-mai (Humai) (or Ngaw-rean, according to Sailen Palaungs) 
and there settled. There were only three households then. Mongkwang or Maingkwin 
already had its km or clan chieftain, and he sent emissaries to collect taxes from the three 
households, who refused to pay. A reference to the Sawbwa of Momeik led to one of the 
three Humai householders being appointed a kin and on his way back from Momeik he 
seized a Maingkwin woman and made her his wife. The story goes that on his way to 
Momeik the £;«-elect met some women.in the fields who called to him and asked him where 
he was bound. He replied he was going to Momeik to get a warrant of appointment as kin. 
The women treated this as a joke and one of them said: “ Oh, very well, when you become 
kin I shall be your kin-kadaw or wife.” Having obtained his appointment order lie met this 
same woman on his way back and asked her to fulfil her promise, but she said she had only 
been joking and that she was a married woman. The new kin was not to be put off and 
seized her. As she struggled, a bamboo was passed through her cane waist-rings and she was 
carried away and compelled to go through the marriage ceremony. The enraged husband 
followed with a large gathering to make reprisals, but was bought off with three viss of silver 
and other presents and left his wife to share the position and honour of kin’s lady. This 
led to Maingkwin women discarding waist-rings on marriage, but that practice has fallen into 
desuetude and they now wear them throughout life. The Humais increased rapidly and 
occupied the four present administrative tracts — Humai, Sailen, Pankha and Sauram. Later 
on a few, at the invitation of Kachins, also entered Thauktaung and formed the village of 
Supla. The Humais founded a tribe of Palaungs (? Amiamcu) known as Jiang Yeng in the 
land, but these they decimated and the only survivals of that people now live in the village of 
Tonklun and have assimilated Humai dress, language, etc., but up to date the villa>jejieadman 
instead of being called a fuc/ie , hpawttg or pak is known as a kin. In course of time there 
was a dispute as to succession between two sons (or an uncle and his nephew) named Haw 
Mun and 1 lawSai and this dispute led to war and eventually ended in the Sawb~.ua of Momeik 
dividing the land, and giving the eastern part together with Sauram tract to Haw Mun and 
tiie western and larger part together with Pankha to HawSai, who had shifted his seat from 
Mala Kang or Ngaw-rean to Maukan. Haw Mun established his capital at Sailen. I he 
paw. vung who is over the Pankha tract is still subordinate to the kin of Humai, but for 
administrative reasons the pnwrr.ong over the Sauram tract was about nine or ten years ago 
made independent of the kin of Sailen. 

When some of the first settlers of this tract went to the bazaar at Manna thev were jnofc 
by the kin of Maingkwin who cut their ears off so as to identify them thereafter ' hu in 
Shan being ear and ‘ mai ' meaning to mark for purposes of identification. Thus the term 
Htwz.ai is said to have come into existence. This story is related by Maingkwin and not 
denied by the Humais. 

Maingkwin. — A white tiger is said to have had four sons by a daughter of_a king who 
reigned in the land known as Hu-Chio, Hu Kawng (Shan hu=source and Chio, the Irra- 
waddy. Hu-Chio, Hu Kawng, the source of the Irrawaddy and Nam Kawng probably same 
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Chinese ruler of Kwangtu Kwang Cliing on the east. After awhile both these threw off 
their allegiance ancl jointly attacked Maingkwin and destroyed Chekan. The grandson of 
La Yi called Pamalan Long went down to Mandalay, after establishing a ‘ myo ’ (city) at 
Momeik and got an appointment of Sawbioa. Thereafter the rulers of Maingkwin- became 
merely f bangs ’ or bins. LaSai, the youngest of the four brothers who had remained behind, 
founded Mogaung (Mong-kawng). 

Manmawk. — They state they came from Hu-kawng. Hu-kaung (or Sak-hkung Lunglii) 
a month's journey to the north-east. 

Manjawp. — This was formerly a Palanng tract, but the present Kachin inhabitants 
squeezed the Palaungs out. Two villages, Long-prawng and Chan-pu, did exist up to 1898, 
but not caring for the swell of Kachins which was gradually increasing in intensity they 
cleared out and are said to have gone to Toke and Pangmon in Momeik. They belonged to 
the Rao-jawp clan. It is not known where they claim to have come from. 

Manton. — Sap-Hkong Long Lii in China is said to have been the original home. 

The earth having been consumed by fire four Bvammas came down from heaven and 
began eating earth. They ate so much that they could not again ascend so began to play. 
Taking some earth one made the figure of a tiger, another of a pig, another of a monkey 
and the last of a tigress. Suddenly, by some mystical means, life entered into each figure 
and each proved to be of the feminine gender and was taken to wife by its maker. They all 
conceived and their offspring took the shape of men and women and Manton (and all other 
Palaungs in the Kodaung) are descendants of the tigress. Leaving Sap Hkong Longlii 
they came down the Irrawaddy via Mong Leng (Mohlaing) and settled north of the 
Shweli. [The bin that had his seat at Laikang (Chauktaung) appears to have been of this 
class.] A branch went to Taungbaing and finding it occupied moved back north and 
established Manton. 

(Reading this together with the Maingkwin theory, I think this clan are descendants of 
the youngest of the four original brothers, LaSai). 

Manpat. — These people say they came from the north-east and in any case not from 
Taungbaing. They state they cannot say more as they are accustomed to look forward — not 
backwards. 

Manlon or Gammaw. — All they know is that they came from a place called ' Kawsang ’ 
in China. [Note. — I have .been given a document which it is said will throw further light 
on the point, but have not had the time to decipher it as yet.] 

Manpun. — The original home is said to be Lapun Lapawn in the north-east. They 
know nothing more of how they got to their present abode. 

Yabon. — These people state they have been in Yabon for forty generations and more, 
and came originally from Western China. 

- Manyawn. — The Rao-yawn tribe that originally inhabited this tract were displaced by 
Kachins about a century ago. There is no trace of them now. The kin or clan chieftain 
used to live at Manyawn village. 

The three villages — Ngawsawmp, Hpaimai and Haiktang of the Haiktan clan — are more 
or less interlopers. They are an offshoot of the Rao-khai clan, the bin of which had his 
seat at Mankkai village near Maingkwin, a little to the west of the Kodaung and in Momeik 
State (proper). They have come in within thdpast 30 or 35 years and have assimilated most 
of the customs of the Manlon clan and in the notes below, except as regards dress, separate 
mention of them is not made. 


CHAPTER IV. — Language. 

The language is unlike any other and absolutely different in sound to Shan, Burmese, 
Chinese or Kachin. It jars on the ear as it abounds in coarse, raucous sounds, often like the 
barking-of a dog. The various clans in the Kodaung have little difficulty In speaking to and 
understanding each other, although the dialects of no tw r o clans are alike. When they meet 
the Kalurrs, Kwanhais, Tawngwas, Ngawnhawts and other clans including the Pales in the 
Tawngpeng State, Shan is more often than not resorted to as a medium of conversation. 
It is also used in intercourse with Shans, Kachins and Lishaws. The Humai people give 
the following story how that language first began to be used. 

The Sawbwa of Hsenwi had a wicked son. This boy, w r hen eight years old, struck the 
son of a plebeian and destroyed one of his eyes. The Sawbioa offered compensation but 
the injured father declined to accept money and demanded an eye of the offender. Fearing 
violence the Sawbwa sent his son to the court at Mandalay, where he learnt Burmese. When 
grown up he left the palace and became a trader and in the course of his journeys came across 
three Palaung houses of the earliest Humai settlers in Malakang and he married one of their 
women and settled down with them. 


48 
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Years later some officials came up from Momeik and demanded taxes— Rs. 2-S— from 
each of the three houses and an extra rupee as their personal fee. None of the Palaungs 
could understand and only when the Shan came home from work was their business explained 
and the taxes paid. • Then the Palaungs pressed thfe Shan to become their chief, and he was 
in course of time made a kin or clan chieftain. The fact that their first kin was a Shan led 
to other Palaungs acquiring a knowledge of that language. 

Other accounts, more prosaic than the above, attribute the almost general knowledge of 
Shan to the fact that some medium had to be found to converse with peoples of different 
nationality. 


CHAPTER V. — Appellation. 

The term Palaung was first applied to the people by the Burmese. Among themselves 
they are known as Ta-ang (Humai), Da-ang (Maingkwin), La-eng (Manmawk), Ra-ang 
(Manpat and Manpun and Yabon), Da-eng (Manlon). 

Every tribe or clan in the Kodaung declares it is Palaung, and the fact that Kalurrs or 
others in the Taungbaing think or state they are Pales causes them much amusement. They 
have all heard of Pales who live somewhere to the- west of Nam-hsan and whose women 
wear broad cane rings round their waists and skirts with broad red stripes. Those nearer 
the Taungbaing border who know the Pales state they must resort to Shan when speaking 
to them. If there is any truth or correctness in the statement that the inhabitants of the 
Kodaung are Pales and not Palaungs it is certain that they are not aware of the fact — and 
I think the people must be given credit for knowing what they are, and that therefore the 
statement that they are not Palaungs must be dismissed as untrustworthy. 

Here are two accounts of how the Burmese came to use the word Palaung. 

In the time of Manisezu, King of Burma, a royal tour was made through Mogok and 
Momeik. The king travelled entirely by raft, by pointing his finger in any direction he 
had the power to create a water-way for the passage of the royal raft ; and when necessary 
the newly created stream, against all the accepted laws of nature, would flow upwards over 
the highest mountains. On his arriving in the country where Palaungs dwelt he requisitioned 
some 1 Kazun-y wet ’ and it was said none was obtainable. His own followers searched and 
found some and the king scolded the people. . Some argument took place and the king 
ordered that that particular leaf should disappear from the land and snakes take its place. 
Thereafter snakes are said to have become unpleasantly numerous. Not satisfied, however, 
the king seized a number of the people and confined them (Burmese laung hta thi) in a huge 
cistern or ‘ paung ’ and before releasing them made them swear that they would take the 
name of ‘ paung-laung ’ which gradually changed to Palaung. 

The people from Manton tract say that they went to meet King Manisezu on his arrival 
near Loiseng in the Taungbaing. Residents from the Taungbaing were also in waiting. 
Not knowing Burmese they saluted him by bending their knees and calling out Kan taw San 
Alawng Mai rawt (thou hast arrived, oh * Alaung ’ prince)! Not understanding what they 
said he turned to his retainers for information who said in Shan (Ma paung laung sang) 
meaning they are of no account, and this led to their being dubbed Paung-laung or Palaung. 
It is strange that these two accounts should agree in placing the time the term came into 
existence to the period of King Mani Sezu. 


CHAPTER VI.— Physical and Personal Characteristics. 

The Palaung of the Kodaung is a well-built, well-fed, powerful-looking individual rather 
above the medium height. A loose jacket usually worn open down the front, a pair of baggy 
trousers with the fork sometimes trailing on the ground and a turban on his head do not tend 
to set off his fine physique. Compared with the male, the woman is short, rather below the 
average height of the Burmese woman, but she is of perfect stature. A heavily built or stout 
woman is seldom if ever met with. Her dress, too, though picturesque, is not beautiful. 
Gaiters, ties above the ankle and below the knee, a tight skirt, secured at the waist with a 
string and pulled up, only in front, to cover the breasts where it is held by another string— a 
diminutive jacket, always open down the front, a turban and sometimes also a hood over it, 
with numerous cane rings round the waist held in strands of ten or twelve by silver fasten- 
ings in front of the stomach complete her attire. She never wears shoes (except occasionally 
in Maingkwin) or sandals which the men are seldom without. The complexion of men and 
women is an olive brown — much the same as the Lower Burman and not near as light as the 
Shan. The women of the Maingkwin tract are somewhat lighter and better looking than 
those of the other tracts. 

The man has a nice open face and I think he must be regarded as good looking. Like 
so many other coloured tribes the woman is far less beautiful, the average face being round 
with small eyes and nose, rather a big mouth. Both sexes wear their hair long and there arc 
many fine heads of hair to be seen. ' 

The Palaung is brought up to pay the greatest respect to his priests, teachers, elders 
and rulers. Coupled with this respect he is naturally timid and this has led to his being 
regarded as a coward. I do not think, however, that this charge is justified, and on occasions 
he will show surprising bravery. There is no doubt, however, that he could never have with- 
stood the enveloping movements of the Kachin, but this can be partly accounted for by the 
fact that there never was much political collusion among them, each clan and sometimes 
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each village having to depend itself without other aid, whereas the Kachins, with a strangely 
shrewd knowledge of the strength of union, rallied together in large bodies. My opinion of 
the Palaung, as regards his money transactions, is that he deals fairly and that he is inclined 
to he liberal, but he is poor and needs to be careful. Where his religion is concerned a 
Palaung will readily subscribe his little all and to the stranger he is most hospitable. Every 
sort of violence is repulsive to him. He would seem to be reserved, but no sooner he finds 
that you are in a position to converse, he is quite affable and even friendly. This remark 
applies to women as well as men. 


CHAPTER VII. — Dwellings and Villages. 

The village is invariably on the crown of a hill-top or along a ridge. Villages vary in 
size, from 2 to 50 houses, but the average number of houses in a village is 9 or 10. There 
is always a main road passing through the village and in some cases a few branch roads. 
The houses lie on both sides of the road wav and their length is always parallel to it. They 
never face or have their backs towards tne road. In the case of a small house a single 
flight of stairs of four to six steps leads up to the house. It abuts in an open verandah. 
Larger houses have two, but never more than two, staircases. The second staircase would 
be at the opposite end of the house, also abutting on an open verandah. The houses of the 
different clans vary somewhat in the internal arrangement of the rooms and corridor, but 
the external appearance is the same always. The average breadth of the house is 22 to 2& 
feet ; the length varies from 20 to So feet. The length increases as one travels from west, 
to east: those on the west side of the Kodaung being usually of a single household, while 
those in Sauram and Sailen contain three, four, five and sometimes six households, the 
length increasing with the number of households. The posts and framework are always of 
wood. The floors of bamboos split open, with the inner portion of knots removed, the walls 
and partitions of mat and the roof of thatch. The flooring is made so that the side where 
the steps come tip will not be more than four or live feet oft the ground. The further side 
mav be 10 or 12 feet high. The space below the house is fenced in with bamboo 
and acts as a pen and stable for cattle and ponies. The rice is also pounded there. The roof 
meets the side walls, at 2 to 3^ feet from the floor. The front and back walls also rise up to 
the roof, but the internal partitions are not more than 6 feet high. The roof falls on both sides 
from a central ridge anti is rounded of! at both ends. The walls inside rafters and beams 
are usually shining black with thick soot, there being no openings to carry off the smoke. 

(.V jte . — In Sailen and Sauram a few houses have a small window-like opening in the 
roof.) 

Below are sketches showing the internal divisions of some houses. 


Humai clan. — 'a) A house with two households. (Fig. 1.) 
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- The little squares represent the fireplaces. The householders invariably stay in the 
rooms on the further side of the house, away from the stair cases. This custom is common 
to all tracts. 


Maingkwin.— (a) A one-household house. (Fig. 3.) 
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Fro. 3. 


a — Householders’ room. c— Visitors’ apartment. 

b— Householders’ coolc and spare room. d — Open verandah. 

Unlike the Humai house only a single wall divides the centre. 

( b ) A two-household house. (Fig. 4.) 


Fio. 4. 



a a — Open verandahs. c d — Householders’ rooms. 

b b— Visitors’ apartment. c /—Householders’ cdok and spare rooms. 

(e) If more households were present an additional pair of rooms for each would be made 
and the house lengthened at one end. 


Manmawk. — [a) One-household house. (Fig. 5.) 



Fig, 5. 


a— Householders’ room. «— Visitors’ apartment. 

b — Householders’ cook room. f Open verandah. - 

c d Householders’ spare rooms. d and s— Need not be walled in with the 

central walling. 

(b) The above house could be converted into a two-household house by simply having 
one side extended and a second visitors’ apartment and open verandah added as follows: — 

(Fig. 6.) 
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Fig. 6 . 


a a — Open verandahs. 
b b —Visitors’ apartments. 


c d — Householders’ rooms. 
e f- — Householders’ spare and cook rooms. 
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The houses in Manton and Manpat circle are much the same as those in Maingkwin 
circle. Those in Manlon, Manpun and Yabon tracts are also the same, but when the house- 
holds increase to more than two the house is increased by lateral extensions instead of at 
the ends. The householders’ sleeping places also have no fireplaces in Manlon. 


(a) A one- household house. (Fig 7.) 
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Fig. 7. 


a— -Householders’ room. b — Cook room. c — Visitors room. 

[a) A two-household house. (Fig. 8.) 
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Fig. S. 

a & b — Householders’ sleeping rooms. 



The lateral extensions, X and Y, would provide for a third and a fourth household when 
the roof would also be extended to take them in. Very often the extended roof is made 
even before the floor space has to be extended. The additional shelter is then utilized for 
pounding rice, storing paddy, etc. 

In every other case paddy and vegetables that keep are stored in small granaries built 
near the house. Each householder having its own granary and its own pile of firewood. 

Whenever the roadways in the village are liable to become swampy during the rains 
they are raised a little and paved with cobble stones. 

There is a sayat in every village and often more than one. Most villages too boast a 
hpoongyi kyaung. These are often built of plank with plank roofs. Some in the Humai 
and Sailen tracts have roofs slanting upwards towards the ridges in Chinese fashion, and 
have tiled roofs. These were doubtless built with Chinese labour. The kyaungs in the 
Sauram tract, though replete with images, pictures, etc., are in almost every case devoid of 
hpoongyis. The roofs of some houses have V-shaped projections above them, formed by 
extending the two outer rafters some feet above the roof ridge or fixing boards to the rafters. 
These are never made to strengthen the roof as stated by Mr. Lowis, but are a mark of 
authority of the persons residing within the houses. They are chiefly confined to the houses 
of the kin stock but with the kin's permission village eiders and headmen may have them, 
but they must neither be so long nor so ornamentally carved as those of the kin, which are 
usually 5 or 6 feet long. In some cases the kin’s house is also distinguished by having two 

arms on one side and only one on the other, thus ^ 

The origin of this custom is not remembered. 


CHAPTER VIII.— Religion. 

The entire Palaung population is now Buddhist, and before that religion was adopted 
animism prevailed. The two centres from which Buddhism spread are Htakchet (or 
Ngawrean) in Humai and Chekan in Maingkwin. Shan-speaking Burmese hpoongyis 
are said to have come there from Mong Kyun, Mong Yun probably in Hsenwi and 
established religious schools and their teaching was readily accepted. According to one 
source this was 2,450 years ago. Each of these villages has an ancient pagoda which attracts 
devotees from many miles round. Occasional visits are undertaken to the shrines at 
Mandalay, Rangoon and even Ceylon. Very few indeed are aware to what nationality 
Buddha belonged and it is clear that, the religion as practised is pure idolatry. The figure 
of Buddha, after it has obtained a formal blessing by a hpoongyi, is thereafter worshipped 
for its own sake and not as representing something else. Besides the Buddha each clan 
seems .to have its own set of nats which have to be propitiated annually. 

Mr. Lowis states on page 10 of his pamphlet “ from early infancy onwards the education 
of the boys is in accordance with well-worn Buddhistic tradition. ” This is not true as regards 
any part of the Kodaung. Entry in the Kyaung is made between the ages of 6 and 10 
years. It is left entirely to the will of the boy to enter or not and the parents have no say 
in the matter at all. If so inclined the boy sometimes walks off and informs the hpoongyi 
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that he has come to stay as a Kyaungtha or scholar. He may or may not accompany this 
intimation by a small offering of flowers. The parents later find the boy there and either 
acquiesce to his stay or persuade him to come home. This persuasion is made to test the 
child s resolution and not really to dissuade him from remaining at the kyaima. Should he 
elect to stay nothing more is said, and the parents then- make a formal offering of food and 
flowers to the priest and request him to see to the welfare of the child. 

The percentage of boys that enter the kyaung as scholars varies from 20 to 30 per 
cent., and of these very few remain long enough to take the yellow robe and become 
Ko )' ins °[ San-sangs, ’ so that only 2 or 3 per cent, of males enter the priesthood. 

When the_ scholar has learned to read and write a little and got certain prayers off by 
rote, he is eligible to be made a “ Koyin” usually when he is 8 to 11 years old. Once the 


robe is donned, very few leave the kyaung, although this can be done at any time. 

In addition to the child’s own parents, godparents are invariably appointed by the 
hpoongyi , and it may happen that a specially fortunate koyin has half a dozen godfathers 
and as many godmothers. There is no objection to unmarried men and women standing 
in the place of a godparent and it does not follow because a man is godfather that his 
wife will be godmother. The post of godparent is considered honorable, because the 
godparent shares expenses with the own parents in all feasts connected with the child’s 
advancement up the ecclesiastical ladder and is readily accepted ; in fact there is competition 
at times and the hpoongyi has to settle the rivalry. 

The ceremony of becoming a koyin is usually made to coincide with some other festival, 
but may not be performed during the three months of fast, viz., the first waning of the 8th 
Shan month (Wazo) to the full-moon of the nth Shan month (Thadingyut). It usually 
commences at midday, goes on all night and ends the following morning, but sometimes, if 
the parents and godparents can afford it, the feast lasts three days. In all cases the hpoongyi 
consults the boy’s horoscope and selects a fortunate day for the rite, which is much the 
same as among the Burmese except that no money present is demanded by the priest. 
The boy or shin-laung is decked up in a ksii-lai-nguk or nat’s coat, the htaing-pa- 
thein of the Burmese, with all available ornaments including bracelets and torques, a 
paper crown placed on his head, and is either put on a pony and carried on the backs of men 
and paraded through the village and round the kyaung, to the accompaniment of drums, 
cymbals and gongs, then enters the kyaung and is robed with the thingan, the hpoongyi 
selecting a title for him which is written on a piece of paper and placet! on his head 
together with a spare robe. - The parents and godparents feed the assembled priests and 
laity : the latter share the expenses with the former in all future advancement of the newly- 
made priest, but their responsibility and connection ends should he leave the kyaung. At 20 
the novice is ready to be made a pazin or man sang and another ceremony is necessary. 
This too is much the same as that among the Burmese. Supported by two pazins — one on 
either side — -he is questioned by a hpoongyi, usually in a them. Are you a leper ? Have you 
a wife now, are you in debt, have you your parents’ approval to become a pazin , are you a 
fugitive from the law, etc., etc., and on these queries being answered in the expected manner* 
the ritual is gone through. Two schools of religious faith are followed, one known as the 
Burmese and the other as the ‘ Yun.' In the former the senior pazin in a kyaung is known 
as the hpoongyi, and there are no grades. 

In the 1 Yun’ school there are seven grades, each successive grade being usually obtained 
after the lapse of a decade, and the cost of the ceremony increasing with each successive 
step ; this period providing not only for an increase of religious knowledge on the part of the 
priest but enabling the parents and godparents to meet the expenses of the necessary cere- 
monies. The following table shows such advancements — the title, age and cost of each: 


Title. 



Usual age. 

Approximate cost. 





Its. 

Koyin 

••• ••• 

• •• 


... 9 to 13 

10 to 30 


' Hkanan 

... 


... -0 

30 to 50 


Pzhlin 



... 3° 

50 to JO 


Sami 



... 4° 

Ho 

Pazin - 

Pasang 

... 


... 5° 

100 


Hku 



... 60 

130 to 150 


Sumlit 

• *. 


... 70 

*73 


. Hpachan 

... 


... 80 

200 


The cost which in Manpat is somewhat less than the other tracts, includes the feeding oi 
assembled villagers and priests and buying various new outfits for the candidate in question as 
well as other priests. 

Leaving the priesthood even for a day means the loss of all advancement and on re-entry 
to a kyaung one would have to begin at the itxilnan grade again. I he priest is spoken and 
addressed by the grade he has obtained, as Chan-Hkanan, Chan-Pahlin, Chan-Sum lit. 

The ceremony of raising is shortly as under. A small temporary kyaung is built in the 
;ur;g!<- a hundred yards or so from th e kyaung and the candidate goes and lives there for two 
Lr three davs, v.h'ile villagers collect and arrangements for feeding go on in the kyaung 
p;cc im.ts. 'When all is ready a large body go to the temporary kyaung and invite the can- 
eddate to jki) or. to an ornamental dai> they have brought with them. This he does and the 
s ting Lamb-.n-j arc raised up and carried by as many men and women ;is can possibly 
ehVlln a h’-dd, and the ca:a:idate*is taken into the kyaung amidst shouting music and dancing. 
An curt ",:;; olatt'.rm, about o or 7 feet olf the ground, has been run out from the front or 
, ; ci'aung. The candidate is lifted up three times {in Manpun seven times), the last 

r.g brought on a level with the platform and the candidate steps 
former, ’where ho is met by a number of other priests. The 


-‘It O; 


x va t'j 
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senior priest then shouts out the newly obtained grade of the candidate which is caught up 
and repeated by the assemblage. The ceremony usually begins in the former, lasts all day 
and the following morning : a thank offeringtakes place at the kyaung and closes the matter, 
the hpoongyi then delivering an address. 

The priests, except during the lent, do not go round and beg. Early in the morning 
the women anti a few of the elder men visit the kyaung carrying food and a bottle of water. 
The food is placed in travs which the hpoongyi places to receive it. Rice is placed in one 
tray anti curry, done up in little leaf packets, in another. This suffices for the morning meal. 
The bottle of water is offered up with a prayer and then poured through the flooring. 

About S A.M. the Kyaungthas go round and collect raw rice, curry stuffs and salt, and 
this is cooked by nuns, where there are any, or by the women of the village in rotation for 
the midday meal. After midday, fruits may be eaten, betel or ‘ kundauk ’ and tea partaken 
of, but rice is avoided. 

During the lent the hpoongyi in some parts begs from house to house, in others he 
merely goes as far as the entrance to the kyaung and is there met by the villagers. Cooked 
rice is then placed in his begging bowl, which is held in the left hand and curry into the 
tray covering of the bowl which is held in the right. 

Seniority in priesthood goes by the consecutive number of lents spent in the priesthood, 
not by age. The years spent before one becomes a pazin do not count. 

Twice a month on the full-moon and last day of the month, elderly people go to the 
kyaung and keep f.ast, the hpoongyi delivers an address and most leave by noon, only a 
very few remaining till sunset. 

On the other fast days, i.c., the Sth waxing and 8th waning, the fast is very seldom 
observed. 

When a koyin is made he receives the following requisites of his calling : — 


Thingan or robe including- 

(а) thinbaing or waist cloth, 

[ б ) cotton e-ka-thi or cloak, 

8 feet by 4 feet, 

(c) flannel e-ka-thi or cloak, 
io feet by 6 feet, 

(tf) a vest, 

(<?) belt, 

(/) a red and white badge. 

When raised to a pazin in addition to a new 

1 . A set of yellow velvet garments. 

2. A begging bowl. 

1- t>!> 3 

3. ban 

4. Filter. 

At each successive step in the grade of pazin 


2. A carpet. 

3. A pillow. 

4. A pair of sandal. 

5. An umbrella. 

6. A haversack. 

7. A betel box. 

8 . Goglet. 

9. A cup. 

10. A plate, dish and spoon, 
set of above he receives : — 

5. Alpen stock. 

6. Rosary. 

7. Razor. 

S. A hide to sleep on. • 
a new set of above requisites are 
provided, not only to the recipient of advancement, but to other hpoongyis present. 

The clans that belong to the Burmese school are the Humais, Manmawk and Manlon. 

Note. — Pangtang village in Manlon follows the * Yun ’ school. All the rest follow the 
Yun school, but in Manpat there are only five instead of seven grades, the Pahlin and Sami 
grades not being recognized. The expenses in connection with each grade also differ 
slightly. 

In the Burmese school a pazin becomes a hpoongyi when he gets a kyaung and on such 
occasions he is carried about anil eventually placed on a golden dais. 


CHAPTER IX. — Birth and Naming Ceremonies. 

Infanticide is not known. Children of either sex are welcomed, but males are preferred, 
as they are said to continue the family. Girl babies have one advantage in that a dowry 
is obtainable for them later on. 

No preparations whatever are made in expectation of the birth of a child. 

When it is successfully born the clothing for it is thought about. There are no profes- 
sional nurses or midwives. Birth is given usually kneeling, sitting on the haunches, and 
sometimes between a sitting and standing position, but never lying. Two or three women 
friends are always in assistance, and while two support the back and shoulders, a third 
presses the stomach. Unlike the Burmese and Shans they do not strain on a rope or piece 
of cloth to ease parturition, except in Maingkwin, but once the child is born they do so ; straining 
only the tail rope of a pack-bullock for the purpose till the after-birth is expelled. Should 
there be dilficuity in giving birth a man pronounces some enchantment and breathes over a 
cup of cold water which is given to the woman. Sometimes two or three such drinks have to 
be given. In Yabon a little sap of the plantain tree is put into the waterf This usually has 
the desired effect. There are not more than 2 or 3 per cent, of deaths due to child-birth. No 
sooner the child is away the woman’s stomach is pressed and kept down by ether women to 
expel the after-birth and if this fails a man is called and he presses her stomach with his feet. 

The date, day and hour of the child’s birth are mentally noted with a view to drawing 
up a horoscope later on. The naval cord is severed with a sharpened bamboo — never with a 
knife — without delay and in same places even before the after-birth has come away. The 
father of the child is always near by, but no other men are present when a woman is giving 
birth. 
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After birth the child is bathed in cold water everywhere except Yabon where warm 
water is used, and the woman is likewise washed and cleaned and shifted a little. The after- 
birth is placed in a bamboo receptacle and buried below the house. 

The naval cord after being tied in a knot is dressed with a little sessamum oil and the 
scraping of sweat and dirt from the handle of a rice pounder. This practice of scraping the 
rice pounder is also common among Burmese and Shans. 1 5 

Smells of frying grease are avoided. The mother then lies near a .fireplace for periods 
varying from four or five days to four or five months. This practice is said to ease pains in 
the head and giddiness. Even when the period of lying is prolonged, she usually «oes and 
bathes five or six days after- birth. Between 15 days and two months after the child fs born a 
small offering of flowers and parched corn is made to the hpoongyi and he is requested to 
draw up a horoscope. This is done in case of every child. The horoscope merely records 
the year, month, date, day and hour of the child and is inscribed on a small piece of bamboo 
6x1$ inches, with a stile, on the outer side of the bamboo. A little oil is then rubbed over 
the inscription which will be legible for a lifetime. This horoscope is taken and presented 
formally to the baby and the assembled elders call a blessing on it. The horoscope is kept 
carefully by. the child’s parents and is consulted later in case of illness, to select fortunate 
days for initiation into the priesthood and marriage. It is not used in connection with 
journeys or trade. Marriage is avoided in the month of birth. After a successful birth in 
the Humai and Maingkwin tracts an offering is made to the Hso mong nat. The namino- 
ceremonies vary among different clans, and I had better give them clan by clan. (Wherever 
the Humai clan is referred to it must be taken, unless the context clearly indicates the 
contrary, that the four administrative tracts — Pankha, Sauram, Sailen, and Humai — are 
included.'' 


Humai Clan. — There is a fixed order of names as under : — 


1 st Child 
2nd do. 
3rd do. 
4th do. 
5th do. 
6th do. 

• 7th do. 
8th do. 
9th do. 
10 th do. 


Son. 

... A Nai ... 

... A Nyi or Nyan 

... A Lun 

... A Yai or A Sai 

... A Ngo 

... A Luk or Nga 

... A Chet 

... A Pyet 

... A Kan 

... A Sip 


Daughter. 

Ye. _ 

I. 

Am. 

Ai. 

O. 

Uk. 

Et. 

! P . 

I Not known. 


These are the regular names, but variations are permissible, and we find among males 
such names asLaSau, La San, La Mun, La Man, La Kyan, La Awng, and among females Ye 
Htawn, Ye San, Ye Mun, Ye Man, Ye Kyan and Ye Awng. The names of the 7th to 10th 
son, Chet, Pyet, Kan and Sip, simply follow the Shan numerals, all the other names have no 
meanings. The irregular names given at haphazard are not governed by the day of 
birth. 


Maingkwin. — The first five sons are Ai, Ye, Sam, Yai, and Ngo and the 8th daughter U, 
otherwise the names are the same as in Humai. When the horoscope is drawn up the hpoon- 
gyi at the same time gives a second name, which is governed sometimes by the month and 
sometimes by the day of birth. • 

The first four Shan months are Lilii Sing, Lun Kam, Lun Hsani and Lun Ilsee and the 
first son instead of being La Ai might be called Ai Sing, Ai Kam, Ai Hsam, Ai Hsee, etc. 
If the day instead of the month were followed La Ai, if born on a — 

Monday, would be 
Tuesday, ,, 

Wednesday, ,, 

- Thursday, ,, 

and so on. 


Ai Chya, 
Ai Sa, 

Ai Yu, 

Ai Pan, 


Manmawk.— The Maingkwin method is followed in the regular order of names, but the 
alternate names as governed by the day of birth seem different. La Ai, if born on a 


Sunday, would be 
Monday, „ 

Friday, „ 

Likewise the first girl Ye would, if born on a- 
Sunday, be 


and so on. 


Monday, 

Friday, 


Eing Ta. 
Kye Awng. 
Pyin Nya. 


Awng, 

Nyeing, 

Man, 


one 


of serial order or the other. A 


A person is known bv either name, i.e., the — - - - , , . 

man who has children or grandchildren is known. as the father or grandfather of the e ces 
living child as Paw Ai, Paw La Sam, Pu Awng, Pu Nyaing, “Paw being the word for 
and 


father and “Pu" for grandfather. Women likewise are known as mothers or grand- 
mothers of their children and grandchildren as Mye Ai, Mye La Sam. Ya Awng. Ya Nvein, 

Ya= Grandmother. 


Mye=Mother. 
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This custom is common to all tracts. The serial order follows the offspring of each 
woman, not of the man. Thus if a man has two wives, the first son of each would be La Ai. 
It has never been known that an eighth daughter was born to one woman. 

Matlton. — The method is the same as that followed by Maingkwin above, and besides 
the fact that no eighth daughter has been born a 9th and 10th son are also unknown. The 
alternate names following the day of birth also differ from Maingkwin and we have Ai 
Hsawng, Ai Hpya, Ai Yai, Ai Kaw, Ai Swi, Ai See, Ai U, Ai Maung and Ai Awng as 
alternatives for La Ai. Girls are called by the names in the regular serial order and not 
generally by alternate names. 

Manpat and Manlon. — The method is the same as Manton above. An 8th and 9th and 
10th sons have been born, however, to one woman. 

Manpun and Yabon. — There is no serial order of names and the hpoongyi selects 3 
suitable one and the child is called by this, 


CHAPTER X. — Infancy, Youth and Maidenhood. 

There is no ceremony in connection with earboring. Girls have both ears bored 
and men only one, the left ; in exceptional cases the right ear, and sometimes even both 
ears. The boring takes place at any time between six months and ten years, but usually 
when the child is one or two years old. A black thread is first passed through and this is 
turned about. Then the hole is gradually enlarged by the insertion and addition of many 
straw stalks to receive the long silver ear-tubes worn usually £ inch in diameter. Boys are 
tattooed when about 12 or 13 years old. The tattoo is more spacious than that of the 
Burmese and often extends from the ankles right up 8 or 10 inches above the waist. This 
is done in black. Above this in the chest, shoulders, neck, face, forehead and even the top 
of the head are tattooed in red. The red tattoo is usually in the shape of various square and 
oblong ‘ inns’ or charms. That in black is often tastefully executed, figures of fabulous birds, 
reptiles and animals, * hilus ' etc., being interspersed between filigree and lattice-work 
patterns, and the whole edged off with most elegant spear heads or spires. In addition to 
the tattoo men insert pieces of silver as large as a two-anna bit as charms under the skin and 
the oxidation causes small black patches. Girls are never tattooed. With the exception of 
the few boys that enter the kyaung, children of both sexes have no school ; they stay at home 
and play, and in consequence the percentage of little persons is very small. At 9 or 10 
years they begin accompanying their parents to the taungya, carrying water, minding 
vounger children and generally assisting them there, and by the time they are 17 or 18 a 
girl or boy is capable of entirely managing a taungya of his own. 

About 15 the girls also begin weaving their skirts, but it takes four or five years before 
they can manage without help from their mothers. 


CHAPTER XI.— Courtship and Marriage. 


The customs vary mom clan to clan, and I had better describe a rew, confining my 
remarks to the points of difference as regards others. Monogamy is general. Although 
polygamy Is nor prohibited. It Is not indulged in, as experience has tanght that peace Is 
not advanced thereby. Polygamy Is unknown. 


Hums!. — At 16 or 17, in case o: males, and 15, In case of females, courtship Is begun 
but marriage does not usually take place till the man is 20 or 22 and the girl about 18. 

About 10-30 or 11 ?s>£., when he thinks the parents have fallen asleep, the youth 
approaches the girl’s house, blowing a thin shrill melGGy on his flute or playing his lyre 
{savng-. 

He creeps up the steps, stealthily opens the door and enters. Should the door or floor 
creak, he makes a peculiar noise with his lips — “ kyu. kyu, kyu.” This Is said to be done 


out of reaped to tne eicers. 

Golng to the ccokrcom, which is also the sleeping apartment of the children of the 
house, he pokes up the fire, wakes his sweetheart, calls her to the fire and converses with 
her there.* These meetings are extended to the early hours of the morning, but at the 
second cock-crow, he, about a A.ir.. the youth must leave. It Is said Improprieties never 
occur ha the house. Should their feelings overcome them they meet each other In the jungles 
r zh-~ r<r UTigyz cnmg cds gs.v. 


pr? 

cf 

23 



and friendship are sufficiently advanced, the youth offers a secret 
er box:, a bangle, a earn am box, a reel of black thread, etc.. In token of 
gives him a present too, usually a kerchief woven by herself — a .t&xrk 
men. ine girl is ai liberty to accept these presents or pled yet frir.v 
sire to emphasise their love, but once she has derided her odafee side 







re accepted yentn must 


. to ms own cause anc ma^ ^ 
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parents are unwilling, they make some excuse and the girl is immediately brought over by 
the three messengers and handed back, and at the same time they make a present of a rupee 
and two yards of cotton cloth to her parents, to show that no ill-feeling is entertained. If the 
girl’s parents agree they ask if everything is ready for the marriage feast. If preparations 
are complete, the girl is brought back to her parent’s house, a lucky day is selected— not more 
than eight or ten days distant —and the marriage* takes place. 

If, however, preparations are not complete, the girl continues to live in the house of her 
lover till a few days before the marriage and, as before, she is then returned to the house of 
her parents. Should this intervening period be for a month or two only the girl sleeps with 
the parents or sisters of her lover, while he sleeps in the visitors’ apartment. But if 
owing to inability of the boy's parents to complete arrangements early, and the period is 
protracted, a secret compact is entered into between the parents on both sides that the young 
couple should stay and sleep together till such time as money and provisions for the 
marriage are forthcoming when, as before, the girl is, just prior to the marriage, taken over 
to the house of her parents. 

Marriage takes place in daylight, the- ceremony lasting all day. A lucky day being 
selected by the hpoongyi or saya from the kyctnsa the three former messengers take' a viss' 
packet of wet tea to the girl’s parents. This is divided into numerous tiny packets and 
distributed, by way of invitation, to all friends and relatives. The boy’s parents issue similar 
invitations. The day having arrived friends and relatives collect in both houses and there is 
much going to and fro. Singing— but no instrumental music, excepting the flute — is 
indulged in. 

The three above-mentioned messengers open the ceremony by taking over a packet of 
wet tea, a packet of ngapi and a bunch of plantains to the bride’s house. These are accepted : 
a small packet of tea is given in return and the price of the girl is asked. The messengers go 
back and an hour or so later return with the price of “ milk drunk by the bride.” This is 
Rs. jin the case of plebeians and Rs. io should the girl be of kin stock. The price of 
milk must always be paid first and is not included in the price of the girl. Her price is not 
fixed. Two or three male representatives are told off by the girl’s parents to make the 
demand, as it is improper for the parents themselves to argue the point. The representatives, 
however, have been previously informed by the girl’s parents of the amount they think the 
boy’s parents can pay and they try and make a good bargain of it, usually demanding Rs. 200 
in the first instance. 

The groom’s three messengers go backward and forward, bringing a fractional part of the 
price at each visit, when much bargaining takes place, one side demanding more, the other 
craving for a reduction. By the time the fifth or sixth visit is paid the sun is well to the west 
and both sides have come to some understanding, then a final visit at which the remaining 
balance of the price agreed on is brought over. The original demand of Rs. 200 has probably 
come down to Rs. 50 or Rs. 100. At the final visit the three messengers are accompanied by 
a whole host from the groom’s house, the groom, but not his parents, also going over. The 
delighted parents of the bride cry out and ask which young man is their son-in-law, and on 
catching sight of him throw a white cloth over his head. The bride is led out and every 
person from the house joins in swelling the previous host, and the whole lot repair to the 
groom’s house ; the bride’s girl friends carrying her belongings in baskets. Each carrier 
must receive a rupee and a yard or so of cotton cloth as her fee, but the one that carries a 
mat (used to lie on) gets only 8 annas. 

It is now quite 7 or 8 P.M. Blessings are showered on the heads of the young couple by 
the various elders — health, wealth, strength — and a large family are besought and after much^ 
friendly gossip the meeting disperses. 

Some of the bride’s friends remain with her the first night and the groom has to go and 
6leep in the visitors’ apartment and sometimes in another house. 

Marriage takes place with Palaungs of any other tribe, but intermarriages with other 
races is very rare. There have been a few cases in which Chinamen have taken Palaung 
women, but Palaung men have never married Chinese women. In a few cases Palaung men 
have married Shan women and vice versa. Such cases usually results in the wife adopting 
the husband’s nationality, but the opposite effect too is not unknown. Only in one case did 
a Kachin marry a Palaung woman and adopted Palaung nationality. 

The groom’s parents bear all the expenses of the marriage and the food ; tea and fruit 
distributed in the bride’s house is provided by the groom. 

After marriage a small part of the cookroom is walled off as a temporary sleeping 
apartment for the new couple until some permanent arrangement by extension, or expansion 
of the house is made. The groom must depend on his friends for this as he is too modest 
to do it for himself. 

Maingkwin.— Courtship is much the same as in Humai, but the young man usually 
accompanies the secret pledge with a small sum of money; say Rs. 5 > which he agrees 
to forfeit should he prove unfaithful. 

The girl is not stolen, but both parties inform their respective parents of their intentions, 
and on receiving approval, which is almost invariably accorded, two old men are sent by the 
boy’s parents to the girl’s house with a small haversack, a little wet tea, some green tobacco 
and yams (peing-u) and a ‘ pyi ’ basket. The presents are accepted, but the haversack and 
‘pyi’ basket are returned. The groom then prepares collecting food, etc., and when the 
lucky day has been selected and friends invited, the marriage takes place. Unlike the 
. Humais, the Rao-kwangs begin the ceremony about 5 P.M. ; it goes on all night and finishes 
.. at daybreak. . ... - ; 
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The two ok! messengers carrying the haversack and ‘ pyi ' basket first take over Rs. 3 as 
the price of milk, then on subsequent visits Rs. 5 for the relatives of the bride residing with 
her, then Rs. xO or is for all other relatives, then Rs. 2 'from the village elders and last of 
all, in various small instalments, the price of the girl. The customary price is Rs. 50, but 
sometimes more, sometimes less, is paid and accepted. 

Manmaw’c. — Courtship and marriage is the same as in Maingkwin, but marriage takes 
place in the day, as among the llumais. 

The messengers selected to go to the girl’s house are two old women, not men. At first 
they take over a small packet of tea and acceptation of this is tantamount to acquiescence in 
the proposal, otherwise some excuse is made and the present declined. If accepted the two 
old women the following day bring two viss each of ngapi, salt, wet tea and tobacco. The 
girl’s parents invites a few friend to witness this presentation. The present is divided into 
minute packets and sent out as invitation to all friends and relatives to the marriage which 
takes place within eight or ten days. 

'lhe price of milk is Rs. 7 and the price of the girl varies from Rs.40 toRs. 200 accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the bachelor s parents. 

At tb.e dose of the marriage ceremony, when the bride arrives at the house of the groom, 
her parents formally present her to the groom’s parents with a packet of wet tea and beg 
the latter to take good care of her in future. Whenever, in this as in other tracts, the bride 
lives in a separate village to that of the groom the marriage takes place in the bride's 
village, the groom selecting another house where lie ami his parents put up. After mar- 
riage the bride amongst all dans invariably goes ami lives in her husband’s house. 

Intermarriage with Rachitis has never occurred ami with Slians very rarely. 

In this as in other tracts should the parents of either side object to the match it maybe 
broken of:, but if the young people persist the parents must give way or they elope. On. 
their return the ceremony o! marriage is gone through, as if nothing had occurred. 

Mantoa, — The Mamnawk method is nearly followed. In addition to the two women 
messengers engaged by the groom's side, the bride’s parents send two women messengers at 
the commencement of the marriage bearing a skirt, a pair of black gaiters, a jacket, a cover- 
let and a turban from the groom’s parents. In addition to the day a lucky house lias to be 
selected for the commencement of ti:c marriage; this is either in the morning or evening, so 
licit the ceremony lasts all day in the former case and all night in the latter. 

The first present taken by the groom’s two women messengers is two bundles of plan- 
i.uns, two packets of wet tea and a rupee. All instalments of money are taken in a ‘pyx* 
basket, at the bottom of which, outside, a two-anna piece is stuck with a little wax. 

First the price of milk which is only Rs. 1-2, then Rs. 0-4-0 for all the bride's relatives and 
then the price of the girl in various instalments', the price eventually hinging on the bargaining 
abilities of the messengers on both sides. An amicable solution is always arrived at. 

After the white cloth or turban is thrown over the groom's head, he and the bride 
‘ kudaw ’ (pav respects on their knees) to the parents of the bride and to the elders. 

When the procession moves to the groom's house the bride’s parents do not follow, but 
depute some elders to hand her over to tb.e parents of the groom. Then the new couple 
again ‘ laid aw ' to all ciders present and to the groom’s parents. 

Manpat. — The custom is the same as that in Manton with the exception that no sooner- 
do the girl's parents agree to the match, the girl goes to the boy’s house and lives two 
or three days with him and then returns. The price of the girl is fixed at Rs. x 1-4-0, 
the price ot milk to the mother Rs. 2; the father for his paternity Rs. 2 and relatives are 
bought oft with pice. 

Tb.e ccrcmunv takes place either bv day or night as decided by the hpoongyi according 
to certain fixed rules of procedure regulating propitious and unpropitious hours. 

After marriage the young couple live in one side of the visitors’ room w’hich is 
enclosed for them, but here, ;is elsewhere, on a second son marrying, the first moves into a 
new house. And if before marriage the girl conceives and the man hesitates about marrying 
her, she just walks over and lives with him and forces him into marriage. Should he still 
object he must pay a heavy fine — in Manton this is Rs. 150 to the parents, Rs. 15 for the 
kin or village puche, Rs. 2 and a viss of dry fish for the village elders. 

In Manpat it is less, in Manpun Rs. So to the parents and Rs. 20 for the village elders, 
and in other tracts according to custom. 

Manlon. — On the young man blowing his reed and reaching the steps of the house of 
his lover, he attracts her by cracking the nails of his thumb and forefinger together. The 
girl comes out and they go to the granary, jungle or elsewhere to gossip. The man must not 
enter her house, or detain her long. Should any misbehaviour occur, the girl informs her 
parents, where the man must take her, or pay a fine of Rs. xoo to the parents and Rs. 15 for 
an offering to the nats as a purificatory offering. Whatever is left of the Rs. 15 after the 
offering is appropriated by the village headman. 

In other cases the courtship extends for one or two years, more so if the parties 
arc young. They exchange presents which are returned should the courtship be broken off. 

When the man is ready he gives the girl a small packet of tea and this she shows to 
l'.er mother, who shows it to her husband. If they object the girl returns the packet and the 
engagement should be broken off. But if the young man persists, the girl's parents give 
way, and again the tea is presented and accepted. After this the way is clear. 
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Two male messengers go from the groom taking a packet of tea and formally asking 
for her hand. This is agreed to and a fortunate day is selected at the earliest possible date. 
The ceremony takes place at night, as in Maingkwxn, commencing after dinner about 8 or 
9 p.M. The two aforesaid messengers take the various presents — Rs. 3 for milk of the 
mother, annas 8 for the village headman, annas 8 for elders, then the bride’s price. It is 
customary to pay Rs. 100 for the bride, though if the man be impecunious less is accepted. 
At times Rs. 150 or more is given, but this is mere bluff and the excess over Rs. 100 is 
always returned to the groom. 

Towards dawn when the last instalment is paid, a body of men leaves the groom’s house 
carrying plantains. Another body from the bride’s house blocks its way but, being bribed 
with plantains, allows it to pass. On coming out with the girl the first party is again stopped 
and a distribution of small haversacks is demanded before exit is permitted. For seven days 
the bride and bridegroom have to manage without any arrangements being made for them. 
After that an extension of the house is made and they then go over and pay their respects 
to the bride’s parents, who give them a blessing and sometimes the more substantial present 
of a buffalo or bull. 

Marriage with, women of other clans is not countenanced. If the young man persists, 
he is told to go and live with his wife, as the nats of Manlon do not look with favour on 
such unions. Men from other clans may take women from Manlon, but in that case must 
come and live in Manlon and live properly with their wives, otherwise the Hso mong nat 
will soon drive them away. 

Manpun. — The custom is much the same as that in Manton, but the different presents 
vary a little. 

The price of milk is Rs. 2 and relatives are bought off individually — Re. 1 to each near 
one and a two-anna bit of so to others. 

Wives are obtained from Yabon but no other clans. There has been no intermarriage 
with Shans or Kachins. 

Yabon. — The Manmawk custom is followed. The customary price of the bride is 
Rs. 50. 

CHAPTER XII. — Consanguinity. 




Fio. 9. 
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in this as in all tables the male is shown as Q and the. female as Q. Where marriage 

is permissible the man and woman are joined by a continuous line and where marriage 

is not permissible by a dotted line (Fig. io.) 


Table B. 
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The children of these first cousins could also marry and the first and second cousins 
could also marry. (Fig. x i.) 


Table C, 



Fig. ii. 
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Table D. 



Fig. is. 


All the other clans agree with the above except Manpat which differs as regards Table 
D only, allowing marriage with the paternal aunts, daughter, and Yabon as regards Table A. 

The latter would not permit marriage of the third cousins, but would withdraw 
objection in case of fourth cousins. 

The former does not consider there is any relationship between the children or grand- 
children of two sisters and free marriage between them is permitted. (Fig. 13.) 


Table D.— Manpat. 



Fig. 13. 


CHAPTER XIH. — Disease and Illness. 

When illness occurs the ‘Zada’ or horoscope is consulted by a say a or hpoongyi , 
who suggests a remedy by consulting his ‘ Kyan-sa’ which appears to be a complete 
Enquire within upon everything.” The ‘Kyan-sa' is a book made of Shan paper, 
strengthened with varnish and folds up like a fan. Both sides are. written on. On the 
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first space or page a cycle of 60 is written in sis horizontal lines, ten figures in each line. 
The age of every person can be readily reckoned. Thus the present year is >13. The Zada 
always has the' year of birth. Suppose a girl was born in the year 5S, she would be 
15 vears of age now, two years from last cycle and 13 of this. An old man born in the 
year 2 would be 7 1 years old. This cycle also serves as an index for the book. A person 
of 25 years age is ill. The cycle suggests the page of the book to be referred to and there 
various remedies are written." These are usually in the form of offerings, e.g, a miniature 
bridge should be made, the branch of the banyan tree raised by a support, or an offering 
made to the kyaung or nat . r or a small sand pagoda erected. The bridge might consist of 
three bamboos with a round bamboo basket filled with sand placed at each corner and a 
small paper flag planted in each. Owing to the frequency of supporting the branches 
of a banyan tree some trees will be seen with a hundred or more posts under it, just 
long enough to reach the lower branches. 

The offerings to the kyaung usually consist of home-made candles, paper flags and 
balls of parched rice, the number of each being the same as the number of years of the 
person diseased. 

An offering to the house nat would likely take the shape of two fishes, two flasks of 
water, two flags, two small bunches of flowers — while one given to the Hsd mong nat would 
be ten of each and ten small lumps of wet tea in addition. 

A few herbal medicines are known, but there are no real doctors. 

Should illness be general the entire village would join in a big offering at the shrine 
of the Hso mbng tiat, or perhaps make a big bridge in the centre of the village where it 
would be of no practical use and constitute an obstacle. In case of other. calamities, such 
as cattle disease, worry by tigers, an offering is made to the nat of the land. 

In some illnesses which are thought to be due to persons possessing the evil eye, 
"inns” or Charms are drawn on paper; the paper is then folded and burnt, and should the 
patient recover it is firmly believed that the evil spirit has been overcome. 


CHAPTER XIV.— Inheritance. 

When a man dies his widow elects to stay with her parents-in-law or return to 
her own parents. In either case she continues to be the property of the husband’s 
parents or relatives and whenever she marries they receive half of the price originally 
paid for her from her second husband who thereafter owns her, but her choice of a 
new husband is free. Should she marry a brother of a first husband— a not usual proceed- 
ing — a small present suffices to be given to her parents. So long as she does not marry 
outside the deceased husband’s family she continues to enjoy the use of her deceased 
husband’s property together with the children if there are any and who have not gone out 
and made households of their own. Should they have left before the father’s death, 
or leave after it, they are not entitled to anything necessarily, but an amicable settlement is 
always arrived at by aid of elders. The widow must give up everything should she remarry 
outside the family. There are no regular rules as to the division of the property, and as a 
matter of fact no division usually takes place. 

The deceased husband's relatives are entitled to possession of all the children who 
have not left the family roof tree by going out making households of their own, although 
the mother is allowed to retain infants even should she shift to her own parent’s house. 
Should such an infant girl grow up and marry, the deceased husband's relatives usually allow 
the mother a fair proportion of her price. 

If both parents die the children still in the house inherit and if too young to look after 
their own interests, this is done by the grandparents and relatives, but those children who 
have married and gone out get nothing. 

The property of ah unmarried man or woman would go to the relations. 

Should a person’ die and there be no widow, children, or relatives his property goes to 
the kyaung after the funeral expenses have been deducted. 

In Manton it is said only male children inherit." 

Should the deceased leave debts those persons who would be entitled to inherit arc 
responsible for the payment. 
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The custom of placing ferry dues in the mouth or on the'chcst is everywhere observed. 
The sum varies from two annas to a rupee and at times a precious stone is placed. It is usual 
to make and keep ready coffins for hpoongyis and aged persons. 

Cremation is reserved for the priesthood, hpothudaios, nuns, kins and their wives 
and blood relations, persons who attain a great age, and.. in some parts also to all village 
headmen and other officials and their wives. 

In Manpat alone cremation is confined to wearers of the yellow robe and even kins 
and hpothudaios are buried. Although cremation is allowed the corpses of kins, etc., are 
never kept more than seven days, those of hpothudaios and nuns two or three months, and 
only those of hpoongyis up to a year or more. 

On the death of a hpoougyi his body is washed and head shaved. The coffin being 
lined with layers of sand, lime, pepper, corn and powdered charcoal, the corpse is then 
placed in it and covered with a thingan. Some more lime placed over it, and the lid usually 
running in a slide placed in position and the opening secured with sticky rice and paper, 
or lac or oil and ‘poonyet.’ The coffin is then taken out and placed in the ‘neikban' 
kyaung, a small temporarv structure made of bamboo and thatch and old people keep watch. 
Should the period of watching extend many months four figures of * bilus ’ arc made and placed 
on each corner of the coffin to keep watch so as to give some assistance and respite to the 
human watchers and prevent the deceased from turning into an evil spirit. The coffin, 
especially if the hpoougyi is an old man, is often beautifully ornamented with mosaic work 
in gold and glasses of many colours. The corpse dries inside the coffin. At times a bamboo 
tube is fixed into it to carry off exuding liquid, the lower end of the tube being 2 or 3 feet 
under ground. In Yabon there is the extraordinary procedure of having a long upward 
bamboo tube running through the roof to carry off gases. The rosary and sometimes the 
alpen stock is always placed beside the hpoongyi's body, but no other implements. When 
the time for cremation arrives the lid is slid out, the corpse taken out, washed and replaced, 
the coffin closed and placed on top of the pyre where it is split open lengthwise with an axe 
so as to facilitate its consummation by the fire. 

The fire is always applied to the pyre of priests by means of rockets which rush into it 
from a distance of 20 or 30 feet. 

The start of the fire is the occasion of much rejoicing, music and singing. 

Other pyres, via., those of kins nuns, etc., are set fire to bv hand and not by rockets. 

The pvre for a hpoougyi is much grander than those for other persons and it is 
surrounded by a * Yazamat ’ or ornamental bamboo railing having four openings — each of which 
is cut of! by the planting of plantain trees on its sides and' from four very high poles at each 
corner is suspended a white cloth canopy on the lower side of which the figure of a spider is 
drawn in black. This figure is there to catch up any noisome odour and prevent it 
annoying the nats who live in the sky. Below I give a ground sketch of the pyre for a 
hpoougyi and that for other persons. Un the ground from the pyre are spread first sand, 
then dry leaves and then a thingan. (Fig. 15.) 

Hpoongyis. 
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aa a a . — The four posts supporting the canopy. 
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Fig. 16. 


The small dots indicate where posts are planted to enclose the fuel for the pyre. At 

each crossing there are two posts. (Fig. 16.) ... , , , . . , 

The pyre for hpoongyis is about 45 feet high, 
the fuel being laid in nine cross layers. Other 
pyres have only five or seven layers and are not 
so high. Cremation among the Humais i§ always 
done in the forenoon and next day the bones are 
collected and put into an earthen pot. The pot is 
covered but not buried, and in the case ol hpoongyis 
a gilded post 3 or 4 feet high is planted near it. 
Although the cemetery is to the west of the village 
hpoongyi may be cremated and his ashes buried 
in other directions. 

Sometimes for two or three days, prior to 
cremation the coffin of a senior hpoongyi is put 
on a huge wheel-less structure — a boat-like cart — 
the two sides of the framework being in the shape 
of tw'o nagas or serpents with both their heads 
pointed in one direction and their tails in the 
opposite, while a gaily coloured pyatthat occupies 
the body or centre. The ‘ hpoongyibyan ’ does 
not coincide with the date of any other feast. It 
is usually held in Tabodwb or Tabaung when the 
peasantry have a little leisure. 

Maingkwin.— When the corpse of a hpoongyi is placed in its coffin it is usual to place 
a little saltpetre and lime in the mouth. Also a two-anna bit as ferry dues. 

The canopy above the fire is stretched on a bamboo framework and this framework is 
suspended from a bending bamboo. A nat is drawn on the canopy, not a spider. Un ike 
Humai * Yazamats ’ are placed round the pyre of hpothudaws and nuns as well as hpoongyis 
and the number of cross layers of firewood in the case of a hpoongyi is from ten to sixteen 
according to his rank, while kins, hpothudaws , nuns and others have a lesser num er. 

The pyres of kins, hpothudaws and nuns as well as those of hpoongyis are set in fire by 
rockets. With the exception of hpoongyis' corpses, even of kins, nuns and hpothudaws are 

not kept more than three or four days. . 

Bones are collected seven days after cremation, put 111 a pot and the pot placed open on 
the ground. As in Humai a gilt post is erected near the bones of a hpoongyi . 

Manmawk.— Besides ferry dues it is customary to place some food and ‘ kundauk' 
(jungle bean which takes the place of betel) near the corpse. 

Besides the rosary a hpoongyi has his alpen stock placed in his coffin. Outside the 
priesthood cremation is reserved for the kin and elders of the kin stoc '. 1 age o cias, 

elders, etc., are buried. The funeral pyre is slightly different in size and shape to that 
of Humai ; the canopy is the same. 

Manlon.— In the case of children under ten years no ‘ ferry dues ’ are put in the mouth, 
as it is thought they do not travel the same route as others. - 

The ferry dues for elder people is sometimes placed in the paw a or coat pocket. • 
is meant to pay either “ ferry” or “ kin ” dues (octroi) in the land of nats and only a sing e 

demand is expected to be made. (Fig. 17.) , c „ . 

r In the case of a hpoongyi 

besides shaving the head, it is plas- 

CP tered with gold paper and a little 

mercury is placed in the mouth. 
The pyre is built up in the shape of 
a rectangle, enclosed by eight posts, 
thus — 

An altar of 3 or 4 feet of sand 
is piled up against one side of the 
pyre, the fuel being 6 or 8 feet high. 
The canopy is suspended as_ in 
Maingkwin, has the figure of a ‘ bilu ’ 
drawn under it. After the crema- 
tion the canopy or ‘ peiktan ’ is 
examined to see if there are any 
small holes in it. The more holes 
there are the better. They are a 
sign that the soul or spirit of the 
person has ascended to the land of 
Fig. 17. the nats. If there are no holes it 

indicates that the spirit is still on 
earth. These holes are not caused by the fire as the canopy is out of reach of the flames. 
Hpothudaws and nuns also get canopies .and examination has shown that in their cases 
the small holes never appear. They also get ‘ yazamats', but the kin gets neither yazamat 
.nor canopy. Cremations are performed in the afternoon. 
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The bones of cremated persons are placed in a pot, that of a hpoongyi in a thabeik or 
alms bowl, anil buried a foot or so in the ground, together with some boiled rice, money, and 
sometimes precious stones. A gilded post is erected in the case of kins as well as 
hpoongyis. The latter sometimes have a pagoda built over their bones. (Fig. 18.) 

Manpat. — Same as Manlon but the four posts securing the pyre are on the sides thus — 



Manlon. — The canopy is suspended from four corner posts as in Humai, but the 
shape of the pyre is rectangular and the plantain trees are at the. four corners. (Fig. 19.} 
The pyre is secured by 12 posts. The number of layers of firewood in the case of all 
males is eight, while that of females is nine. 

Inside the coffin of hpoongyis no lime is placed and the corpse is placed naked and is 
not covered with the thingan which is placed over the coffin. 

When the cotfin is placed on 
the pyre and split open, it is invert- 
ed. The contents toppled out and 
covered with the empty coffin. 

Only the hpoongyis' pyres are 
surrounded by a yaza mat. The kin's 
pyre is also fired by rockets, but 


he does not 


get 


a gilded post 


placed near his ashes. Cremation 
always takes place in the evening. 
Only the bones of hpoongyis and 
kins are collected and placed in 
pots and buried. Those of elders 
are just left when the pyre is 
about to be set on fire. A hpoongyi 
delivers an address, not a word of 
which is understood by the people. 



Manpun. — The corpses of koyiits are kept only three or four days, while those of 
nuns and hpathud ;a\r seven days. Should no mercury be obtainable some oil is poured 
into the mouths of the corpses of hpoongyis. Never mind how long the body is kept at 
least one human watcher is said to be present in addition to the four 1 bilus’. The shape of 
the hpoongyi' s pyre is the same as that of the Humai kin. 


Yabon. — In the case of hpoongyi a thingan is first spread on the ground, sand 
placed over this and the firewood then piled on it. The bones of hpoongyis are collected 
a day or two later, placed in a pot and buried, and sometimes a ‘ ku ’ or masonry cave 
erected over it in addition to the gilded post. 

The bones of lay elders when cremated are collected and put in a cloth bag and the bag 
placed in a hole in the ground. Touching this bag a bamboo containing water is placed, the 
lowest knot being bored with a tiny hole, so that the water may slowly penetrate and 
moisten the bag, the idea being that the spirit of the deceased may be refreshed in the next 

incarnation. . . .... 

Only ashes and charcoal are placed in the coffins of ngoongyis which usually are not 

kept more than three months. ' , , c j . ' . . 

Like the Burmese some Palaungs believe that the spirits of deceased persons remain in 
the house seven days after death, walking about the house and sitting down and sharing the 

mCaI IIearin<r h that St the^pints of infants returned to drink milk people in Manpun spread 
a n Q tlia tne sp . [ ace lt near the doorstep, but no footprints 

as es on a Sagaw (bam ' ° ' ;t j s we n known, declare that if ashes are spread near the 

threshold 'footsteps, pointing in an outward direction, will be found in the seventh mornins 


inresnoia lootsteps, poinu p , t he spirit takes its departure. 

after death, that bemg the time 1 h-nu p ^ & ^ 

A curious custom 01 keepn „ — ■ • ’ - 


es a kyattng prevails in 

,, . , . , . , Tominon in all parts. The departing hpoongyi doffs his robes 

Mamgkwin and I bcheie ^ in the kyaung for seven days. He is visited by his 

. « . r A ic? r»rv*nnrt*rJ in ffte* hv/rr/trer i J » 


puts on ordinary clothing _ 

friends. The seventh n»g« Qcr 

following morning 


The 

parents and the 


food is prepared in the kyaung by his parents and^od- 
the whole village is fed. This is said to be 


return for the alms 


ollowmg nio““ u o saiu to De in 

food they have fed him with— a repayment of favours known in S ha n 
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as Klum-tan'p. The vigil is called a lak-lc-ktak meaning a vigil of departure 
from a iyanng while the other is the death-vigil lak-le-tai. After the feast the c-.v- 
kpoor.gyi leaves the kyiung. In all tracts during the long watch over a hpoongyi the 
young people often come of a night and relieve the elders by dancing and singing with 
music from gongs, cymbals, drums and flutes. 


CHAPTER XVI. — Occupations and Agriculture. 


Tea is cultivated in Maingkwin, Manlon andYabonand to ales'ser extent in- Manmawk, 
Manton and Manpun tracts. The cultivation is just beginning in the Humai tracts. 

Paddy is the chief object of cultivation. Wherever the configuration of the land 
permits and a stream is present to lend its aid .to irrigation, terrace fields are formed, 
otherwise taungya is the sole resort. The yield interrace fields varies from ten to thirty- 
five fold ; in taungya it is twenty to forty and fifty fold. Cotton is cultivated near the 
banks of the Shweli. Ponies are bred but mostly of the undersized scraggy variety. 
There are a few blacksmiths whose labours are confined to the repairs of agricultural imple- 
ments but nowhere are they able to cast a ploughshare, which must wait the regular arrival 
of itinerant Chinese. In Chekan (Maingkwin) there is a gunsmith who can do anything 
connected with the matchlock or touchhole gun. In almost every tract there is one 
or perhaps two silversmiths who are able to turn out the ordinary trinkets and ornaments 
worn by the women. There are no goldsmiths. Petty trade is engaged in by a few who 
buy from Shans at the regular bazaars in Namkhan, Monkhat (Humai), Mama (Maingkwin) 
and Manton and retail locally. The women invariably weave their own skirts, gaiters, 
kerchiefs and haversacks and sometimes sauitgs (coverlets) and in Manmawk a rough 
cloth of which the trousers and jackets are made for men, but all other articles of 
clothing are purchased. 

In' addition to paddy of which there are a large number of varieties, beans, peas, 
sessamum, maize, tobacco, hemp, pumpkins, and gourds, hkan-ya (a small seed used in place 
of paddy), yams, plantains, sweet limes, guavas, papayas, cucumbers, chillies, peaches, damsons, 
pinapples/ the-gyo-kyi-thi and jack are cultivated. The seeds of white pumpkins, peas 
and cucumbers are sometimes mixed up with paddy and planted together. Cattle and buffaloes 
and Humai pigs and fowls are also bred for sale as well as for use. In other tracts fowls 
are kept, but in some, like Manpat only cocks. Opium is not grown. A few small fish are 
caught in the hill streams. Betel will not grow and the betel hut, though it grows, will 
not fruit and the people hunt the jungles for the “ kundauk ” bean instead. This smells and 
tastes much like betel but is more pungent. Rice is taken down to Momeik, into Hsenwi, Molo 
and Nam-kan in pack bullocks for sale, but the quantity is not great. Sometimes a bullock 
caravan visits Bhamo taking tea for sale and bringing back salt and preserved fish, but these 
two necessary articles of food are chiefly supplied by Shans and Kachins who bring it from 
Bhamo on pack-bullocks and in the case of Shans by male carriers. A man is able to 
carry two baskets, each of io viss. 

The greater part of the tea grown finds its way to Molo, whence it is rafted down the 
Shweli and Irrawaddy. This is wet tea. A small quantity is taken to Momeik. There is 
practically no trade in dry tea. 


Tea. — A patch of jungle on a hill slope is cleared, but the larger trees are left to give 
shelter to the young plants. The seeds are gathered about November and sown singly, 
about 15 feet apart and S or 10 inches deep in February. The jungle is then cut and 
when dry, fired about April. The burning process does not injure the buried seeds but 
facilitates germination. They sprout about June or July. Next year all failures are filled up 
with fresh plantings. The growth is slow. When the young plants are a foot or two high 
all the big trees arc girdled and later on felled and removed. The falling trees do little 
permanent damage. Thereafter the trees look after themselves. There is no pruning but 
the jungle is kept down between the trees. 

Sumetirnes the seeds are planted in a nursery and the trees planted out when a foot 
high on ground previously cleared and burnt. Plucking commences when the plants are 
three or four years old and "takes place three times a year. Once in the 5th or 6th Shan month 
1 about April or May), again in the 7th or Sth month and lastly in the 9th or 10th months, the 
interval Being two months between each picking. Only lender leaves are gathered. I he 
pu. k;r.g Legs:;.-, early in the morning and is completed by noon or 1 P.M., when the leaves 
-re immediately steamed and kneaded. If dry tea is contemplated the leaves are then 

: days. Further drying takes place by placing near fire 
again sun dried. The price is from annas 12 to Re, x per viss. 
the best, .ind ti:e tea flowers are then obtained the largest numbers 


cxji'.-ic-I to ti.e sun lor tour or 
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irons this picking. In case of wet tea after the kneading 
el!>. These wells are 4 to 6 feet deep with a diameter of 2-J 
•> being protected by the drv sheaths of the bamboo 
•ver and v 


righted with large heavy stones. 


Jt_ is 
Each successive 




: ‘.veil ii nearly full. Each well contains from 250 to boo 
of water are made over the tea to keep it from drying and 
■a v.st::..ut detriment. When taken out from the wells it is 
L—vtct containing 2_-d vj.-,.->. A packload consists of 
r price the pl-ue o: manufacture varies from Rs. 8 to 
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eaten. Frogs, dogs, rats, cats and snakes are not eaten but mice are’fried and eaten in parts. 
Bee: is obtained from Kachins and pork from Kachins and Lishaws whenever those people 
have nat sacrifices. The leaves of various jungle plants are used in currv even when cultivated 
vegetables are at hand. The curry is particularly insipid as verv little salt is used. Salt 
which corr.es from Bhamo by Shan carriers on Shan or Kachin pa'ck-bullocks is said to be a 
source of goitre. In the Manpat tract salt is obtained from the Pangvang bazaar in Hsenwi 
and in Yabon and Manpun from Momeik. Compared with the Kachins there are very few 
opium consumers and they number hardly io per cent, of the adult male population. Liquor 
is drunk at all festivals and is purchased from Shans and Kachins. ‘ Kundauk' and tobacco 
with cutch and lime are chewed everywhere both by men and women ; this discolours the 
teeth but does not make them black. Teeth are stained black or dark brown, by rubbing 
them with soot obtained by burning certain woods. This is said to strengthen ancl preserve 
them and prevent toothache and is considered to enhance good looks. The betel box 
containing kundauk, etc., is always proffered as a welcome to visitors. On the higher hills 
a palm like the sago palm is found. The pith is taken, cut in small pieces, dried in the 
sun, then ground into powder and steamed together with rice and eaten. There is no such 
thing as caste among Palaungs, but lepers are ‘outcasted’ and usually keep to themselves. 
There are a few in most tracts. Smoking is common and the pipe is everywhere prominent. 
Some women also smoke. The pipe is usually composed of bamboo, the root part being 
used as a bowl, but pipes with huge silver bowls of Shan manufacture, with detachable 
silver or wooden stem pieces are not uncommon. Pipe bowls of baked earth are for sale 
in every bazaar. 


CHAPTER XVIII.— Dress. 

The men wear clothes similar to those of Shans, turban of white cotton cloth (or coloured 
silk) oil the head, a jacket of white or dark warm material, and a pair of loose baggy 
trousers. The Shan straw hat is not common. Putties of blue cotton cloth are wrapped 
round the calves in cold weather and black boat-like .shoes, which always appear much too 
big for the wearer with the sole studded profusely with hobnails are never missing. Even 
hpoongyis wear these shoes at times. The boy is dressed like bis father, but wears a skull 
cap of many colours till he is 7 or 8 years old. Between that age and 14 or 15 his head is 
bare. Both sexes keep the hair short till 15 to 20 years of age when it is allowed to grow 
to its full length. When old, women usually again crop the hair short, and wear a skull-cap 
of blue cotton cloth. 

Women wear gaiters of a strip of cotton cloth or velvet just big enough to cover the 
calf from ankle tied at bottom by attached string and tucked in under the calf ring at top to 
knee ; a skirt 34 to 36^ inches long which is suspended from the waist by means of a girdle, 
falling to the knees and drawn up only in front to cover the breasts being kept in position 
there by another string on some cane rings or both. The skirt of each clan differs and will 
be described below. A short buttonless jacket of black or blue cotton cloth in the case of 
maidens and young women of black green or blue velvet with rather long sleeves, is 
common to all clans. The cut may be different but is not very perceptible. On the head a 
turban of black or dark- blue is worn and in some clans this is surmounted by a hood which 
consists of a piece of white cotton cloth, some 30"* 14", folded breadthwise making it 
I5"x 14", then lengthwise bringing it to l 5 "xf',a seam joining the 7" sides. Young girls 
do not pull up their skirts in front and in the Humai clan it is customary to keep the breasts 
exposed till 20 years of age unless marriage takes place earlier, when the skirt must be 
raised. Girls up to 15 or 16 years wear a many-coloured skull-cap of yellow, white, green, 
blue and red and when this is discarded the turban is worn. 
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Formerly women spun the turban worn by both sexes but now cotton cloth is bought 
for the purpose. 

Humai. — Skirt . — Black grounding with thin stripes composed of pin stripes made up of 
white, red, blue, green and yellow. (Fig. 23.) 


(It will be seen that when two 
widths are put together, the two. 
narrow border stripes equal one of 
the broader strips.) Down the 
perpendicular joint, ii" on each 
side of the joint, embroidery made 


Width of cloth, I foot. 
1 u 1/' 


i" 


Fig. 23. 


up of above colours in wool and cotton with the addition of purple is worked. 

Gaiters . — Usually black, but sometimes of yellow, blue or green, but must be only one 
colour. 

Turban . — Black with fringe embroidered in above colours, with silver hangings. Red 
thread tassels are also attached by young women and black thread tassels by elderly women. 

Jacket . — Young women sometimes wear blue or green coats, -but elderly women never 
anything but black. 

Waist-rings . — Of cane mostly coloured black with ‘Sit-si ’, some in red and a few 
plaited grass rings. 

No hood is worn. 


8 


2." 

8 


Maingkwin. — Skirt . — Width of cloth about 12^" with 7 narrow stripes, wide. 
Grounding blue-black, with pin 
stripes of yellow, blue, white, j.« 

and green composing of each 8 

stripe. The perpendicular ffj 

joint is embroidered in the j 

same colours for i£" on either jj 
side of the joint. fFig. 24.) Fig. 24. 

Coat .— Same as Humai but is just a trifle longer. The red piping is i£" broad and 
does not run round the neck. The piping round the lower edge is only wide. Maidens 
do not pull up the skirt to cover their breasts, which are hidden by drawing the two sides 
of the coat together and running a needle through them. Unfortunately the needle is 
oftener absent than present and hardly assists their modesty. Down the centre line of 
the back there is a thin line of embroidery. 

Turban — Is of black cotton cloth, longer than Humai. One edge is embroidered, while 
both have a fringe of red, white, blue, brown, green and yellow threads, and together with 
the fringe there are a number of silver pendants at one end. 

Hoods are not worn except, in rare cases, by a few old women when it is the same as 
that of Manpat circle. 

Gaiters . — Same as Humai. A few women wear shoes. 


Manmawk. — Skirt . — Width of cloth when worn is 11' 
The black grounding is divided by 


Black 


red 

etc. 


red 

etc. 


Black 


Fig. 25. 


Black 


red 

etc. 


red 

etc. 


stripes in which red preponderates, but when 
looked at closely pin lines of white, yellow 
and green are also seen. (Fig. 25.) 

The perpendicular joint is embroidered 
ij" wide with blue and purple in addition 
to above colours and with small pompons at 
every six inches. As soon as puberty is 
reached the skirt is kept drawn up and fixed under the chest rings. 

Jacket . — Same as Maingkwin. 

Turban . — Same as Maingkwin. 

Gaiters . — Same as Maingkwin. 

No hood is worn. 

After marriage women discard torques. 

Manton. — Width of cloth when woven 11" or slightly more, with two broad and two 
narrow stripes of red on a dark-blue grounding. (Fig. 26.) 

Each red stripe is made up of six J" stripes 5 „ 
of red divided by five pin stripes of green, white and 
yellow. The §" stripes are similarly divided by two | | Blue 
pin lines. There is also a selvedge with a thin 
vellow stripe at top and bottom. 

Jacket . — As Manmawk. 

Turban — Is black. The fringe is of sombre colours and 'there are no silver hangin 

Gaiters — May be any colours except yellow and red. s 

Hood . — White cotton cloth with a black velvet band 2" wide running from 
peak down the centre of the back, with a thin line of tassels or threads in red and veil 
down the centre of this band and along the seam on top. 

Waist-rings . — Black cane rings at bottom with a large number of olaited rk 
above them. * = 


Blue J j Blue 
Fig. 26. 
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Manpat.- 5 .tjV/. — Cloth woven about 34" wide with three wide stripes of pretty sky 

blue divided by 2-i" stripes of red. Each 2\" 

4 — 1*5 — — — — — - — — — — red stripe consists of six narrow red stripes 

divided by pin stripes of green, black, yellow 
and white. (Fig. 27.) 

There is selvedge of yellow top and 
bottom. 

Coat . — 

Fro. 27. Turban. — 

Gaiters . — 

Hood — Plain white with short coloured threads hanging from the seam and down 
centre of back. 




Liue. ! [ blue. | | blue. 


Manlon. — Skirt . — Cloth when woven nj" wide having a black grounding with one 
broad stripe down centre and 2 half stripes at edges. (Fig. 28.) 

The 2^" red stripe has four pin stripes 


<r 

IlJ" 


-> 

I 

Black 

Black 

- 

red 1 

red 


red 


Fig. 28. 




Gaiters . — As Manton, but they have a 
no lining is allowed. 

Waist-rings . — The black cane rings rer 
top and bottom. 


of yellow, black and white running through 
it dividing it into five equal narrow stripes. 
Similarly the stripe has two pin lines run- 
ning through them. The top and bottom of 
the skirt are edged with a buttonhole edging 
of white cotton. 

Coat . — As Manmawk. 

Turban.— \ As Manton> 

Hood . — j 
thin line of embroidery top and bottom but 

lain in the centre with plaited grass rings at 


Manpun. — Skirt . — The cloth is woven njj" wide — much like Manlon, but the black is 
wider and the red stripe narrower. (Fig. 29.) 



The red stripes have pin stripes of yellow, 
white, green and black running through them. 

At top and bottom of skirt there is a narrow 
blue selvedge. 


Fic - . 7 r ac \ et ‘ 1 As Manmawk. 

1 urban . — J 

Hood . — As Manlon ; it is fringed with silver hangings when this can be afforded. 
Gaiters . — As Manlon, but are sometimes lined. - 


Waist-rings . — As Manlon. 


Yabon. Skirt. The material is the finest used, and is woven about ii\" wide, with 
bright red as the predominant colour. (Fig. 30.) 



F10. 30. 


The pattern is not regular. There are four black lines 4" wide enclosing three red 
strip—', each 2" wide, between them. Then going outwards to either side one finds a 1" red 
stripe with a black line at the edge. The selvedge is formed by pin stripes of white, red, 
jellow and green. 

Between each of the three 2" red stripes there are four and between each of the two 1" 
red stripes there are two pin-stripes of green, black, yellow and white. 

Coat.— As Manmawk. 

Tut ban . — As Manpun. 

HjjJ. — As Manlon. 

Gaiters . — As Manpun. 

Wai-i-ring.- —As Manlon. 


RaohtatVi of Manyav/n Tract. — Skirl . — The cloth when woven is 1 1 wide, the 
,‘t -a nr,-,* Bring r: l with four quarter inch stripes of black in centre and two (" stripes at 
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The pattern is irregular like that of Yabon which it resembles, except that the red is 
wider and the dark stripes narrower. The two i red divisions are divided into two equal 
parts and the three 2^" divisions into four equal parts by pin lines of green and black, but 
these pin lines are not perceptible at any but the nearest distance. 

The jacket, turban, hood, gaiter and waist-rings are the same as Manlon. 

- \ 

Manjawp.— The Rao-jawp clan is said to have had a red skirt with thin white lines 
and their hood was the same as that worn in Manpat. 

Coiffure . — Women put down the hair, catch it up in .the turban and plait both round 
the head. Men make their hair into a knot on one side, and the turban is wrapped 
above, without enclosing the hair. The hair, almost without exception, is the happy hunting- 
ground of lice. White lice and a small variety of human flee are found on the body and in 
clothing. The sight of a man or woman sitting in the sun and picking these off his or her 
garments is not uncommon. The Palaung is, however, not quite so dirty as the Kachin. 
The women often bathe in the streams wdthout removing the skirt, first washing the upper 
half of the body then lifting the skirt and washing the lower half. Men bathe naked, 
Hpootigyis bathe with warm water inside their kyaungs. 


CHAPTER XIX— Feasts, Amusements and Musical Instruments. 


All amusements are more or less connected with religious or fiat feasts, the death vigil 
and marriage being two that are not so connected. Marriage is a social compact ; religion 
does occupv anvpart in the ceremony. 


Musical Instruments. 

Four kinds of drums are used, vis., the giant drum or “ King-de-ang ’’ having both faces 
which are about 6 ; and 4' in diameter respectively covered with hide which is kept taut by a 
continuous leathern thong or stout rope passing up and down and stretching both. (Fig. 32.) 




Fig. 32. 


(F'g- 34 -) 


Fig. 33. 

The long drum or Ching-Kabai from 4 to -5^ feet long having a hide parchment spread 
on the top only, the stand being made of hollowed wood. (Fig. 33.) 

The short drum or “ Chu-che ” about feet longaud covered on top only, with a hollow 
stand like the long drum. Then there is the small drum which is 
merely a smaller edition of the giant drum and is about 3 feet long. 

The big drum, owing to its huge size and shape, has to be placed 
in a stand and is beaten on both sides with sticks. 

The other three drums are carried by the player suspended by 
a string round his neck, slung from the right shoulder across the 
left side and beaten alternately with the fingers and fist — “ a combina- 
tion of our big and kettle drums ” — the proper tone being obtained 
by affixing a small quantity of hard gummy rice in the centre of the 
parchment or hide. 

The giant drum is not used everywhere. Two gongs — a large 
and a small pair— and one pair of brass cymbals are played in unison 
with each drum and invariably accompany it. The cymbals for the 
giant drum are 15" in diameter and the big gong S or 9 spans in 
circumference. With other drums these measurements diminish 
to 6" and 5 spans respectively. There are also 'smaller gongs and 
cymbals which are not usually played together with drums. 



Fig. 34. 


5i 
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There are three kinds of flutes — a single, double and a treble reed. (Fig. 35.) The 
reed is of bamboo and is inserted into the bottom of a small dry gourd ; the further or 
pointed end, where the stalk is, has a little bamboo tube inserted and this acts as the mouth- 
piece. Both reeds and mouthpiece are secured in the gourd with wax. 

In all the tune is played on one ■ reed which 
has one hole at the bottom for the thumb and seven on 
single reed, top for the fingers. In the double reed, the second 
reed plays a continuous bass like the bag-pipe. In 
the treble reed, besides the bass, the extra reed 
Double reed. pl a y s a continuous baritone. The “saung" or violin 
has a parchment head and three wire strings. It is 
much smaller than its European confrere. The great 
feast of the year is the feast known as the 23rd day 
Treble reed. feast held on the 23rd day or 8th waning of Thadin- 
gyut. When it is usual for all the- residents of each 
tract to assemble at the village of the kin or where the 
senior lipoongyi lives. Every musical instrument 
available is brought out and there is much singing, shouting and dancing. It is at this 
time that in Humai, cattle, buffaloes and pigs are slaughtered. The feast is held near the 
lipoongyi kyaung and commences on the forenoon of the 7th waning, goes on all night 
and closes in the morning with offerings of food at the lipoongyi kyaun * and an address- by 
the lipoongyi. About midnight instrumental music ceases and then young men and women 
form groups. of six or eight at short distances and compete in singing — one se.v'of one village 
pitting itself against the opposite sex of another village. A betel box and perhaps some 
food divides the two sides. At first both sides stand but on tiring sit down. In each batch 
there is a leader; the others take the part of chorus singers. This goes on till dawn. 

In Maingkwin the girls are placed in the centre and the young men dance round them in 
a circle, singing love songs the while, and if there are any koyitis to be made this is con- 
sidered a favourite -opportunity. Manmawk follows the Humai method. In Manpatthe men 
and girls dance in a large circle with music, a huge bonfire being in the centre. The gather- 
ing takes place at Ho Chek as the senior hpoongyioi the tract is there. In Dawmaw, where the 
kin lives, there are only two houses. In M anion the assemblage takes place at Mawnoi 
village (Pangtang village of this tract has a Haiktang man as lipoongyi , follows the 
“ Yun” school and goes to Yabon for the 23rd day feast). In this tract the young men and 
women being grouped off in batches, the young men of one village surround the girls of 
another village and dance round them, revolving in a circle. In the Manpon tract the 
meeting takes place at Prangsin and villagers from Manton also go there as the lipoongyi 
is a very senior man. The Prangsin kyaung is said to be an offshoot of Manton. The sexes 
compete as in Humai and also dance round a tire as in Manpat. In Yabon the method is 
the same as in Humai. When dancing the girls move the legs in slow, graceful, but hardly 
perceptible movements. One hand at a time is raised as in the Highland fling and thus 
keeps time with the feet and music. Men use both hands and legs and wind these about in 
most bewildering style, while the body goes through a series of twistings and contortions, 
suggesting the boneless man. 

Next to the 23rd day feast come the annual gatherings at the commencement, middle- 
and end of lent. One or two days feeding takes place, there is some music and singing at 
night, and a u Sundaw” the following morning closes the proceedings. Hpoongy is travel 
about and pay respects to each other during the lent and the laity honour them with special 
marks and declarations of respect at these three festivals. A certain number of villagers also' 
come to the village of the senior lipoongyi of the tract at the feast at the commencement of 
lent. In the Maingkwin, Manton and Manpun tracts there is a feast at- the full moon of 
Tabaung. This is) after the method of the 23rd day feast, but each village has its own 
gathering. V 

On New Year’s day' of which intimation is punctually and regularly received from 
Mandalay through written messages received through Momeik or kyaungs in Hsenwi, a 
feast which in parts lasts two days is held. All the smaller images are brought out from 
the kyaung placed in a ‘neikban kyaung’ and washed with water from water-wheels 
which are kept going by women pouring water into them. The larger images are washed 
inside the kyaung. All pagodas are likewise washed down ; there is dancing, music, singing 
and feeding. The young people throw- water on one another and take w-ater to the elders, 
who wash their hands and faces with it. 

There are no regular play troupes and the ( zat’ and ‘ yokthe ’ of the Burmese is 
unknown, but the people derive the heartiest pleasure in gossip and play and music with 
dancing at the above feasts. 



CHAPTER XX. — Games and Sport. 

Children of both sexes indulge in various games with large brown flat seeds (the 
gonnvin) more or less circular. These games are known in Burmese as 
(a) Do, ( c ) Ilti-daing-sa, 

iii) Be-galu-Nya-galu, {cl) Hkaung-shat, 

and as they have probably been described elsewhere 1 shall not detail them. {Note . — If 
details are wanted I shall give them later.) 
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•' Apauk hnit-se ’ ami other card games are played. 

A game much the same as the Burmese 1 pasit’ or English Ludo is played, five shells 
being used instead of dice. There are eight counters to each player. A rough sketch of 
the board is given. (Fig. 3 ^.) 

‘Odds and evens’ arc 
played with four shells. 

The Burmese game of ‘ Ze ’ 
is also played with ten small 
stones. 

Children do not make 
‘ mud-pies,’ but with sticks and 
leaves they amuse themselves 
by making miniature shrines, 
kytungs, pagodas and figures of 
ujls. Thev also take curved 
sticks and play at ‘ buffaloes ’ ; 
two players taking a stick each, 
the two’ ends of which represent 
the horns, ami twist these about 
in imitation of the animal’s head 
when lighting, the stick of one 
player striking against that of 
his opponent. 

Tops, without metal pegs, 
are also played. Having no 
pegs, they do not damage one 
another. They are made of hard 
wood and are never painted. 

The shape is somewhat rude, hut 
on the whole its outlines are much the same as the English top. 

Boys amuse themselves with bows and mud pellets. These are also used to drive off 
birds from the ripening crops. 

Arrows arc used only against wild animals and they are sometimes poisoned. 

The Palaung is not at all averse to handling a gun ami shooting game, big or small. 

Game is stalked or shot from a perch on a tree. Beating the jungle or driving is not 
in vogue. Spears are common and are used for protection against wild animals. 

Das are alwavs worn by men, the handle and scabbard being, at times, overlaid with 
silver work. Besides domestic ami agricultural use they are used by men when dancing, a 
man using one, two and sometimes three das, twirling them about his body and head, 
under his legs and rolling over them without cutting himself. 

'The games noted above are not common to all tracts, some are played in one, some in 
another, but Manpat is the only tract where tops and ‘Do’ are not played. 



CHAPTER XXI. — Internal Administration. 

For many years prior to the British arrival, each clan had its own kin or clan chieftain. 
Sailen and llumai as noted above in Chapter 111, split into two and, though of the same 
clan, had separate kins. The appointment of kin was hereditary, the descent usually 
going to the eldest surviving male relative, the choice being settled at a meeting of the 
elders of the tract. Besides the kin or Pu-k.un * there were other officers, such as the — 

Pu-chc, or village headman. 

Pu-hpawng, headman of the village where the k in resided and in Manton also where 
a pubak lived. 

Pitbak . headman of his own village and having jurisdiction over the pu-ches of certain 
other villages in his circle. The circle was usually the limits of a sub-clan. 
Sometimes there were no subordinate villages. 

Pu-chaci, or clerk to the kin or pu-che. 

Paw-moitg, headman over one village like the pu-chc or over a group of villages as 
the pu-bak. 

Pu-u/i, Puchiyang or Tcug-saw, the village crier. 

In certain villages owing to the great local influence obtained, the office of pah, paw- 
tuong and even pucka, like that of kin, became hereditary, but generally on the death of 
one of these officers, a successor was elected be the .lingers, the choice bein ,r confirmed, 
as a matter of fact, by the kin, to whom it baa to ce nctincu ami a small present made- 
The succession to a kinship was similarly n -tided :o the Sawbwa of Momoik. In a 
villages there was a pu-haung in add:ti;n the pu-che and in those cases he ‘in- 
subordinate to the pu-che. 

The pu-che s collected the revenue and cat: I: to the pu-hpawn» of the kin's 
who made it over to the kin and the kin accompanied by the pu-haung ami a 
took it to Moment and paid it the 5ra-J_r whom every clan was in a" ’ ‘ " 

, At tunes officers non ikidicni up and rrceiw.-d (t. The aim e 
by Sailen \v/ith Sauraraj was lo. 5 ;c. ay humai with Fault!, a) Ks. i,ecoe. 

Ks. O oo, the hi cora-r. ; rate of R s . 5 per house a::~ * 
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excess there was between themselves and the other officers, all of whom were exempt from 
taxation. The collection was made twice a year, Rs. 2-8-0 being taken in the 6th Shan 
month and Rs. 2-8-0 in the 12th Shan month. In Manmawk Rs. 10 was collected per 
house and 10 per cent, taken by the kin. 

In Manton the rate is said to have been anything between Rs. 8 and Rs. 15 per house, 
and in the other tracts Rs. 5 per house as in Humai. The kin either took 10 per cent, and 
paid the rest into Momeik or bargained with the S awbwa to accept a lump sum. 

The pu-che decided all civil and criminal cases of a petty nature, other cases going to 
the kin who had plenary powers to deal with all matters. If a defendant did not pay he 
was put in stocks till he or his relatives did so and, failing this, he was either released or 
the kin could order him to be killed. As crime was rare there was not much call for the 
exercise of powers. - In civil cases the kin or pu-che would take a few rupees as their fee. 

Nowadays the kin collects Rs. 10 per house and pays it into the court of the civil 
officer who also tries all criminal cases and such civil matters as are reported to him. The 
kins or pu-ckes mostly settle these and very few cases indeed are reported. 

The tax, though a house-tax, was (and is) not collected at so much a house in all 
tracts ; for example, in Manpun, the total amount being made up, a ratable distribution is 
calculated, every male and female between the ages of 15 and 60 bearing an equal share. 
In other tracts those with means usually assist the more unfortunate brethren. 

In the western tracts, and wherever Kachins had secured a foothold, the Palaungs had 
to buy them off annually by a small payment in money or kind, otherwise all sorts of false 
charges would be pressed and compensation demanded. Even after submitting to black- 
mail the Palaung was not happy and if there is one part in the British possessions which 
welcomed and appreciates the presence of the British it is the Palaung area in the 
Kodaung. The Momeik Sawbwa took what he could get, but extended no- protection 
whatever against the rapacious Kachins. 
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Genealogical Trees of the various Kins so far as is known or can be remembered. 

Sailen. 


(i) Kyu Along Seng. 

A number of kins whose names arc unknown. 

M Haw-Mun who divided from Humai. Some more kins (names unknown). 

I 

* (3) Mun Sun. 

___ 1 

(4) Haw Yawt. (5) Hkun Seng. {(>) Haw Hoong- 

(7) Haw Kwang. Nil. . 

(8) Haw Mun, Haw Kwang. La l.uk. 
present kin. 

Il.c figures show the sctial eider. Haw Mun (.S) King the present sin. 


First wife. 

I 

Haw Sai, 
189s — 1904. 


Humai. 

Kyu Mong Seng. 

A number of kins whoso names arc unknown. 

Haw Sti. 

More tins (names unknown). 

Haw Pu. 

n * 1 

Haw Hoong. Haw Kwang. 

1 I 

{ Nil. 

Haw SCing, 

1845— S3. 

Second wife. 


Haw Hoong, N’aw Hung, Hkam Yawt, 1904 — 1912, 

1895 — 1S9S, tSSe — 1S9S. present kin. 


I 

6. Hkun hang. 

7. Kang Ma Ha Yadana. 

1 

9. Ma Ha Kin or Hkun Yi, 
present kin. 


Maingkwin. 

t. Loi Lawt, 

I 

2. Seng Kaw. 

I 

3. Lai Zing. 

4. Haw Sawng. 

r i 

Haw Seng. Haw Mwan. 

! 

- - 

3. Haw Yawt. Hkan Hkun Mong. 

Hkam Tan Along. 

8. Hkun Htak. Hkun Law. 
Numerals indicate order of succession. 


Manmawk. 

1. Nang Chang. 
3. Nang Ki. 

v I 

3. Nang Ka. 

4. Haw Hoong. 


3. Haw San, 6. Haw Mun Sang. Haw Sing, 

died 1821. | | 

| - | j Haw Hung. 

! 7. Haw Kwang, S. Haw San, 10. Hkam Yawt, 

j 1S74 — 1892," 1892 — 1900, 190S to date, 

died 1900. died 1910. 


9. Haw Sing, Haw Yawt. Hang Man: Hkam Kwnn. Naw Hkam. 

1900 — 1908. 

The ;th and Sth Kudua kins (there were a large number befere). Haw Kwang and Haw San resigned owing to old age. 
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Manton. — A large number of kins of whom the first to be remembered is— 


(1) 'i’i Put. 

(2) 'A-Ho. 

(3) Kyin Mong. 

I 

(4) Ing^ Mong. 

(5) Seng Wai. 


Not known. 


(6) Kyan Mong. 

(7) Horn Mong, 
died 1858. 


(10) Aung Sa, kin, 
from 1P88 — 1890. 


(9) Pu Kin Mong, 1874 — 1888, a (8) La ling, 

commoner who was elected kin 1858— 1874. 

as no member of tin blood 1 

| was of suitable age. | '| 

Aung I-Itwc. La Ki. Ai ling. 


Paw (n)Hkun Paw Mkam Pawsa. 
Hkanon." Sang, Kyin, 

1890—1909. 


(12) Ma Ha Pien, 
1909 to date. 


Ma Ha Kan 


La Ki. 


Manpat. — The present kin is Paw Sol, son of Kuin Kyen. He seems utterly unable 
to say who were kins before him, but the four last kins seem to have been — 

Haw Kwang. 

Paw jjawng. 

Kun Kyen. 

_ . . I 

Paw S01 ipresent man). 


Manlon. — The present kin is Paw Ri, son of Htun Gyaw, but I have not yet obtained 
information to write up a genealogical tree. 


Manpun.— Many unknown names. Then came two brothers known as Kun Hkam 
and Ma Ha Hkun. 


Ma Ha Hkun. 

1 

(4) Paw Hkun U, | 

died 1854. (2) Ma Ha Kiao. 


(1; Kun Hkam. 


Kaung Man. (3) Htak Sang. 


r 

Paw 

D 1 
Paw Na 

( 5 ) Pa Sa U, 
w 1854 — 1890, 



Nu. 

Mong. 

died in 1895. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Paw 

Paw 

Ma Ha 

Naw 

1 1 1 

Htak. 

H kan. 

Htam. 

Mong. 

Paw Paw La 

Sang Ni. Htwan. Hkam. 

1 

Hka-di* 

yat. 

1 

! I 

1 -i pia Sang 

Wan. Awn, 


Ai Myat, 


Paw Paw 
Htway. Sim, 

I 

Has four 
sons. 


The 5th kin, Paw Sa U, was removed in 1890 and it was then ruled that no member 
of the kin stock should be reappointed. A commoner named Ni Sa was then appointed*' 
His relatives as far as is known are — 


Pu Kawng Mu (dead). 


Pan Awng. Ni Sa Maung U. 

[ alias , 

Paw Aung Su. Paw Tun, 

kin from 1890 
up to date. 


Yabon. —The present representative of the kin stock is Hkam Awng, son of Ma Ha 
Wan, the last kin who was turned out about 1S95, when the pubak, Shwc Pan, was put in 
charge temporarily, but has continued in office since then. On his death Hkam Awng will 
be appointed kin Hkam Awng’s genealogy is as follows — 

(1) Ma Ha Hkam. 

(3) Ma 1 -la Wan, deposed 1895. 

Hkam Awng. 
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Ma Ha Hkam was the first to be appointed kin ; before that' he was apubak only and 
this tract used to be under a pubak, 


CHAPTER XXII. — Nats and Deities. 


That nals and also the offerings made to them in the different tracts vary a great deal, 
and each tract will be separately noted on. Common to all tracts is the house nat. In 
every house, in a corner or against a wall, will be found a few dry flowers, where this 
nat abides. In cases of illness he is propitiated with small offerings of flowers and parched 
or broiled rice. The welfare of the individual house is his especial domain. Then there 
are the more important nats outside. 


Humai. — Two nats only are worshipped, Sa-mong and Bo, the latter being the servant of 
the former. Separate shrines are made to each, but a common roof covers them, the shrine 
of Bo being in a slightly lower level. They represent the spirits of the Sawbwa of Momeik 
and of hi's generals respectively. 

Years ago, it is said, there was some internal strife at Momeik and the Sawbwa, being 
driven from there, arrived by the main road at Manna and pitched his camp there. He went 
for a visit to Monhkat leaving his Amat behind. When the Amat thought it was about 
time for the Sawbwa to return he despatched messengers to go and meet him and accompany 
him back, but in doing so a slip of the tongue caused him to use the word ‘ owma’ which 
means ‘bring’ instead of ‘hapma’ meaning ‘to accompany’. The stupid messengers 
opining the minister had some sinister design in using the word ‘ owma’ instead of ‘ hapma ’ 
and not daring to question him met the Sawbwa with two of his generals on their way back 
near the Nam Hpe stream and forthwith massacred them there, and brought the Sawbwa’ s 
head to the Amat at Manna. The expression (Nawri-hpye) in Shan is synonymous of death, 
and from it the stream which is now called Nam Hpe derived its name. The spirits of 
the Sawbwa and his two bos or generals turned into evil nats and have since demanded 
propitiation. They made their presence and intentions known through certain old women, 
known in Burmese as ‘ nat-kadaws.’ 

The principal Sa-mong nat shrine is at Na-aw village and there, on a selected day in 
the third Shan month when the taungyas are being cut, a great meeting takes place, every 
village in Humai and Pankha tract being represented. The ‘ Htan-mong’ nat-saya goes 
through a ritualized ceremony, offers food-drink and flowers, and the coming crops are 
commended to his care. Following this, local offerings, on a smaller scale, are made at the 
Sa-mong shrine in every village. The Htan-mong also offers a yard piece of white calico at 
the Na-aw shrine. After the offering, this cloth is taken to Man-Kan, the seat of the kin, 
and ceremoniously presented to the kin by elders. The kin takes the cloth and six 
months later, in the ninth Shan month, he presents it with an offering at the Nam Hpe 
shrine near the spot that the massacre took place. 

Besides food, money offerings are made, but the money is always returned to the owners. 
The Htan-mong is at liberty to appropriate food offerings after the ceremony. In cases 
of illness or calamity, individual or collective, further offerings are made at this shrine. 

At the beginning, middle and close of lent, offerings are made at the shrine and the 
Sa-mong nat must always be informed when any other festival is to take place, and asked to 
extend his benevolent care. Whenever Sa-mong is given an offering Bo also gets a share. 

The nat shrines are repaired once a year, just before the offering in the third Shan 
month, males only assisting in this work. 

Hpoongyis venerate the nats and make offering through the Htan-mong in case of 
illness. 

When the annual gathering takes place at Na-aw in the third Shan month, a buffalo, 
cow or bull is shown to Sa-mong by the Htan-mong. This buffalo — or a substitute in case it 
dies — is offered to Sa-mong in the ninth Shan month at Mankan. The Htan-mong has then 
to summon the Na-aw nat to Mankan, and then the animal is taken to the jungle and 
slaughtered while standing, the neck being severed by chopping on the top or an upward cut 
or cuts given from the bottom. 

The flesh is eaten by all those assembled. It is never offered at the nat shrine. EiMit 
dry fishes, some rice, cakes, 20 ticals of silver, and four plates of curry and rice constitute the 
offering at the shrine. The silver, as before, is returned to, the owners, the H tan-mono 
appropriating the food offerings. 


Maingkwin.— The nats are — 

(1) Hpi-hpa: lightning. 

(2) Hpi-San-Hup : the same as the U-di-bwa nat of the Burmese. 

(3) Hpi-Hkun-haw-Hkam : the spirit of the King of Burma. 

(4) Hpi San hpa : the spirit of the Sawbiva of Momeik. 

(5) Hpi-pu-kang: the spirit of the km of Maingkwin. 


The whole five are to be found at Chekan, all other villages have Nos. 4 and S only and 
their shrines are always within the village. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are outside of it, in separate 
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An annual gathering takes place at Chckan from the 9th to 13th lazan of Tabodwe, 
when the shrines are repaired and offerings made. The offerings are as follow: — 


— 

To No. 1, 
Nat of 
Lightning. 

To No. 2 , 
U-di-lnva Nat. 

To No. 3 , 
Nat of King. 

To No. -i, 
Nat of . 
Sawlma. 

To No. 5 , 
Nat of Kin. 

Plates of rice 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Plates of curry 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Fishes 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Packets of wet tea 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Silver bracelets 

4 

4 

4 

. 4 

6 

Paper ornaments 

4 

4 

4 , 

4 ' 

6 

Plates of rice and fish mixed 

4 

» » • 

4 

... 


Paper flags 

4 

... 

4 


... 

Wooden guns 

2 

2 

... 



Wooden elephants 

I 

I 

... " 


• « * 

Wooden horses 

I 

I 



... 

Wooden dahs 

2 

2 

Ml 



Chains of fine bamboo (‘ huyi ’) ... 

5 fathoms. 

20 fathoms. 

... 


... 


Nos. 4 and 5, i.e., the nats of the Sawbwa and kin, are collectively spoken of as the 
Sa-mong nat. The bracelets are returned to the owners. The other offerings may be taken 
by the nat-sayas. There are three nat-sayas (htan-mongs) at Chekan. No sooner the Chekan 
offering is complete all the other village repair their nat shrines and make small offerings, 
and then again in the waning of Tabodwe, a second general gathering takes place at 
Chekan, an offering similar to the previous one is made and the crops commended to the 
care of the nats. 

As in Humai the nats are also informed of all feasts and festivals, 

Hpoongyis do not make offerings in Maingkwin, but countenance that being done by the 
laitv. They however, at the end of lent, invite the nats to share the merits accumulated by 
the vigours of fast. 


Manmawk. — There are three nats, vis., Sa-mbng, Hkunlu and Nau So. 

The two latter only at the kin’s village, Manmawk. All are masculine in gender. 
Sa-mong is pre-eminently the nat of the land, but the other two appear to have equal 
jurisdiction and are similarly venerated. Each has a separate shrine in the jungle. 

The Sa-mong nat is propitiated during the three lental festivals, i.e., at the opening, , 
middle and close of lent. He is also informed before any other feast is held and a small 
offering made. 

Once a year in the third Shan month, when the taungyas are cut, Nau So is propitiated, 
his blessing is asked on the crops and he is requested to prevent accidents. A few elderly 
men from the different villages accompany the Htan-mong to the shrine when the offering 
is made. . - ■ 

Hkunlu is likewise propitiated in- the seventh Shan month and also whenever illness and 
calamity to man or beast befalls, the Htan-mong, in consultation with the elders, deciding, 
when this is necessary. _ When the shrines are repaired the whole village, men and women 
join in the work. 


Manton. — Besides the house nat there are — 

(1) Hso Mong Long — the big tiger of the land. 

(2I Haw-hpi-hpa — lightning. 

(3) Siri Mong — the village nat. 

No. 1 is probably the same as the Sa-mong of other tracts. Every village has a 
shrine for Siri Mong, but Nos. 1 and 2 have a single shrine only: the former near Umang 
village, the latter on the north side of Manton. 

The gender of Siri Mong is not known, but Hso Mong Long and Haw-hpi-hpa are 
masculine. 

Hso Mong Long is given offerings four times a year : firstly in the first or second Shan 
months when the taungyas are being cut and are commended to him, then in the seventh 
Shan month when the growing crops need his benevolence and at the beginning and end of 
lent. Every village in the tract is represented at these four offerings, at the fiist of which 
the shrine is repaired. 

The offerings consist of raw rice, one viss of ngapi and ten packets of [a) wet tea, {b) 
flowers, (tr) parched rice, ( d) white paper flags, ten bamboos containing water and ten 
“ Ko-kas.” 

After the offering the rice and ngapi are cooked and eaten by all. In the fifth Shan 
month the shrine of Haw-hpi-hpa is repaired by the whole tract and an offering similar 
to that made at Hso Mong Long is made. A miniature wooden bedstead, also a wooden 
horse and wooden elephant are at the same time offered for the nat’s use, his blessing is 
asked on the budding crops and health and prosperity prayed for. 

A few days before the offering to Haw-hpi-hpa every village makes its offering to 
Siri Mong and repairs the shrine. The shrine in this as in most other cases resembles a 
Burmese “ Ye-o-zin ” made of four wooden posts, a bamboo flooring and thatch roof with the 
two sides and back walled up and sometimes also the front where a small doorway is made. 
A bamboo fence surrounds the structure which is seldom more than 8 feet high. 
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The offering to Siri Mong is the same as that to the other two nats except that ten small 
packets of ngapi are offered instead of a viss packet and this ngapiis not afterwards eaten. 
The office of this nat is to keep a close watch on the well-being of the village. In case of 
much illness or dire calamity further collective offerings may be made to Hsd Mong Ldng 
and Haw-hpi-hpa and offerings either by whole village or individuals to Siri MSng. 

In this tract the house nat is supposed to be an old man and an old woman, his wife. 
A small shrine is made either within or without the house for occasional offerings. 

There is also no recognized htan-mong or Natsaya , any old man who knows the necessary 
ritual being eligible to perform the ceremonies. 

Manpat. — There are only two nat shrines in this tract, both being near Manpat village. 
The only htan-mong lives in Dawmaw with the kin. The residents of the shrines are 
known as the upper and lower nats (Hpi No Hpi Tan), and they look after the country 
generally. They are propitiated together in the waxing moon of the seventhShan month 
when the whole tract joins in the festival. It lasts a single day only. The htan-mong offers 
at each shrine 

four packets of curry, Two white paper flags, 

two packets of ngapi, Two candles, 

two packets of rice, One goglet of water, 

two packets of flowers (coxcombs Two lumps of wet tea, 

usually), Two lumps of tobacco, 

after the shrines have been repaired. 

At other times special offerings may be made individually, but the htan-mong must 
officiate at the ceremony. Such offerings are suggested by the hpoongyi after looking at 
the “zada” of the person in whose behalf the offering is to be made and consulting his 
“ kyansa,” but the hpoongyis do not themselves make offerings. 


Manlon. — There are five nats known as — 

(1) Hpahom — the nat who is the greatest and watches over the borders of Manlon 

tract. 

(2) Pu-hpa-long — the nat of the Sawbwa of Momeik. 

(3) Sa-mong — the pupil or ‘ tabyi ’ of Pu-hpa-long. 

(4) Long-Kam — the nat of the forest who should look after the cattle and prevent 
their destruction by wild animals. 

(5) Ye-hkan — the nat of the granary who should see that full granaries are obtained. 

Sa-mong has a shrine in every village, but the other four have a single shrine only, Nos. 1 
and 2 being near Manlon, the kin's village, while Nos. 3 and 4, close to one another, are 
on the main road between Manlon and Maw-noi. 

All the r.at shrines are repaired on a Monday in the month of Nayon, and in the month 
of Pyatho during the waxing moon and on a Monday a great assemblage takes place at 
Manlon when offerings are made to all the nats commencing with Hpa-hom. In both cases a 
Monday is selected as it is the tiger’s day, the Shan letter or (ka) being the first prominent 
letter in the word Kamaw by which the tract is also known. (It is now usually written 
Gammaw). The Burmese system, which I presume is well known, is followed wherein certain 
days of the week belong to certain animals or birds and each day appropriated to certain 
letters of the alphabet. The table is as follows : — 


Day of week. 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday ... 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


Bird or animal to which 
consigned. 


Letters of Shan alphabet pertaining. 


Tiger 
Lion 

Up to noon — elephant 
Afternoon — Haing or tusk 
less elephant. 

Rat 




... Mole 
... Naga 
... Kalon 


o, X>, e 

PO-OD— £ 0 , 
CD, Gj, CO, O 


O, (Jo, o 


CO 

CO, 00, 

OO and the other vowels. 


On the day of the offering the villagers collect at the shrine of Hpahom and then visit 
Sa-mong, Pu-hpa-long, Long-kam and Ye-hkan in serial order and make an offering of two 
bamboos containing wet tea, one bamboo filled with rice, one with curry, some paper ornaments 
and flowers at each. A goglet of water is placed and a small “ tagun ” planted at each. 

Hpa-hom is asked by the htan-mong to see to the general good of the tract.. A request 
for special protection is made to Pu-hpa-long and Sa-mong. Longkam is beseeched on 
behalf of the cattle and asked to protect them against tigers and Yehkan is prayed to send 
timely rain and look kindly on the crops. 

Before this gathering a general collection of a packet of dry tea and a cubit of cloth is 
made from each house and given to the * nat-saya’ to buy rice with. He buys the rice and 
divides it among the villagers to cook on the day of festival and out of this the assemblage 
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is ted, a very small proportion being taken for the . offerings to the nats. Neither the nat- 
say a mr anybody else eats food offered to the ruts. „ 

When this central offering is concluded the villagers disperse and shortly after similar 
offerings are made at the shrine of Sa-mongin the other villages. Each village has its own 
mi-say a. 

The nats are informed of all other festivals, the nai-saya offering up a little rice and 
then throwing it away. 

Should tigers trouble the cattle Long-kam is again propitiated. 


Manpun — The nats are : — 

1. Hpatan Ngau-mong. 

2. Fa-ta-ra. 

3. Chan Ai. 


4. Fa-hom. 

5. Siik-long. 

6 Hpi-mong or Samong. 


1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 


3 Balls of rice and curry mixed. 

3 Small baskets of sand. 

3 Buckets (or bamboos) of water. 
3 Small packets of tobaccos. 

3 Small bunches of flowers. 
White “ tagun.” 


7. Marit. 

In the waning of Tabodwfe when the laungyas are about to be cut the hpoongyi selects 
a day and all the villagers in this tract (except Prangsin) collect at Htakchet and repair the 
shrines of the first five nats and next day an offering is made at each of them consisting 
of- ' 

Goglet of water. 

Small screen (kalaga). 

Bunch of plantains. 

Paper flags. _ 

“Kok-kas.” 

Small paper umbrellas. 

6 Small pieces of dry fish. 

The htan-mong calls a prayer and blessing on each and they are besought to look after 
the general welfare. The shrines of all the above are apart from one another and are all 
after the “ Ye-o-zin ” type. Individual offerings can also be made — the htan-mong in each 
case performs the invocation. 

The shrines of Nos. 6 and 7 are different, being made of four long posts, with a bamboo 
or plank platform about 6 feet square 7 or 8 feet off the ground, and no roof. The four posts 
of No. 7 are about 12 feet high, a thin bamboo being bent in an arc to connect them 
diagonally. Under the platform there is a post about 6 feet high surrounded by a bamboo 
gabion filled with loose sand and gravel. A steep ladder leads up to the platform and the 
shrine is encompassed with a square bamboo fence having one small gate for entry. 

The shrine of No. 6 has the two back posts a little longer than the two in front and they 
are not connected by diagonal bamboo arcs. A rough bird's-eye sketch of No. 7 is under 

(Fig- 37.) 

At New Year the shrine and fence of Hpi-m3ng 
or Sa-mong is repaired and an offering of rice and 
curry, water, flowers and flags is made by the 
entire tract. These offerings are not handed by 
the htan-m5ng but by an officer called the Pan 
tSiga tha tha na zaw. A hpoongyi mounts the 
platform and delivers an address. 

The offering and ceremony at the shrine of 
Marit is the same as above, but there is no regular 
or annual date for it. When illness or wild 
animals trouble he is thought of and appeased, 
otherwise no notice is taken of him. These are 
the only two nats in whose ceremony a hpoonvyi 
takes an actual part. 

In this tract the house nat is, besides occasional 
offerings, offered to regularly five times a year, via., at New Year, again in the third Shan 
month on account of the new iaungyas and at the three lental feasts. 

Prangiin village in this tract does not come to Htakchet, but has two nats of its own 
known as— 

Saa-Sing-Upuk, the white elephant, 

San-pou-man, the village guardian nat, 
but l know nothing more of these. 



Fio. 37. 


Y*bOo. — la this tract there are six nats, one, a male, having its shrine near the village 
knows a> Ga-nawn-gung-ganawu-maran (or, in Shan, Hpi-mbng hpi-rcan), the nat of the country 
aa4 tillage and the other five ore in the jungle. Of these one is dedicated- to each cardinal 
point — North, South, East and West — and the last b nat of the Shwc-lc-wa, a very ancient 
pagoda at Htakchet ‘Manpun) and faces that pagoda. The nats are invoked by the nal-saya 
an I there are four annual offerings. The offering* consist of dry or salted fish, cooked rice, 
paoc-icar, tea, tobacco and Hosiers. 

Occaaiusul odrficgj arc aha er. ads when calamity befalls men or Leasts, the hpoongyi 
•* lea rach offering* are accessary after consulting his 1 Kyan-sa/ 

The practise of planing pebbles m open work bamboo cylinders and hanging these over 
the. easraacs daen*. oi a tcocc to keep out evil spirits b common to all tracts. There *m*H 
ft&k* ar? U-W* itasi the ssxletKttt of a att-thiias. - 
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The office of htan-mong or uat-saya is not hereditary and is made by selection of a 
suitable candidate, always an old man, who knows the necessary ritual. - For illustration I 
give the method prevailing in Manlon. On the death of the htan-mong a general meeting 
is made and ap elder selected as successor. This gentleman then calls aloud to the Hats and 
asks them to notify their approval or disapproval of the choice by means of a dream. Should 
he see white clothes in his dream the nats are pleased; if black or red, they do not favour the 
choice and another meeting and selection have to be made. On this psychological night he 
must sleep in a clean place and avoid sexual intercourse. In the morning he tells the kin 
of his dream and the kin informs the others. A man dare not resort to falsehood. Having 
no dream or seeing no clothes does not count. He must go on dreaming till he sees white 
or black or red clothes. 

CHAPTER XXIII.— Omens. 

These differ in the different tracts. 

Humai. — A gyi or sambhur running directly across one’s path is a bad sign and most 
people would hesitate to proceed. If the crossing were made at an angle the portent would 
be far less evil and one would not turn back. Seeing a snake is a good sign. Snakes are 
not killed unless they exhibit enmity. 

A branch falling is not good. If it falls in front of one the direction of the evil is 
indicated and one must not proceed ; if at the right side of one it refers to one’s near 
relatives, if on the left to distant relatives and if at the back'to one’s self. In all cases it 
is considered an evil sign. 

Hair twirls in ponies — so minutely looked for by Burmese — are not considered. 

Maingkwin. — As Humai and in addition the urine or excreta of gyis, sambhur and 
human beings or the last named when easing themselves if seen in one’s path are unfavour- 
able omens. 

Manmawk. — If a deer or snake crosses one’s path from left to right it is a bad sign ; if 
in the other direction it is very fortunate and is called ‘ Going into the bag ’ as the haversack 
hangs on the left side from the right shoulder. The breaking and falling of a branch from a 
tree is always a bad sign. 

In Manlon when wandering in the jungle should a single egg of a wild fowl be seen it 
is very bad luck and the egg is immediately destroyed. If more than one' it does not matter 
aud the eggs are then taken away and eaten. Also the falling of trees or branches is thus 
interpreted ; if before one a near relative is about to die ; if at the back a distant relative 
and if on the sides a co-villager will die. The other omens are construed as in Manmawk. 

The remaining tracts agree with Humai. Everywhere some credence is attached to 
dreams. In Manlon tract dreams of courting girls or catching fish are lucky signs, but if 
red or black colours appear it is always an unfavourable sign. Likewise dreams of riding, 
silver and gold are bad and give headaches. 


CHAPTER XXIV. — Miscellaneous. 


o 

07 


(а) Calendar . — The Burmese calendar is followed and months and days are known 
by their Shan names, but the year has the number in the cycle of 60 mentioned above/ 
The shape of the earth is considered flat. It is thought and believed that the sun is in a 
box. When the box is open it is day, when closed it is night. Morning and evening are 
different aspects of the open box ; who opens and closes the box has not been thought of. 

( б ) Totemism . — There is no trace of this or of castes or tribal marks except that of the 
skirt worn by women. 

(c) Magic aud witch craft are practically unknown. A wizard that used to live in 
Htakchet (Manpun)has shifted into the Ngadaung hill-tracts of Momeik. Belief in the ‘evil 
eye ’ is prevalent and Maiugthas are feared. 

(d) Weights and Measures — The two-tray 

scales, with fulcrum in the centre is used ; also the 0 
single tray scale with fulcrum at one end of the ° » 

bar. (Fig. 38.) 

The latter is unsatisfactory and the smallest 
weight that can be measured with it is ioticals. 

Everywhere the viss is used, 100 ticals being 
equal to one viss, .-f, £, r, 2, 5, 10 and 20 tlcal 
weights, made in the shape of the Burmese lion 

(chinthe) or the shell drake (hintha) are bought Fig. 38. 

at Namkhan or sold by traders. When no 

weights are handy money is used. Seven rupees being used instead of a 5 tical weight, and 
other weights in proportion. The Burmese pyi } 4 pyi or hkwet and 16 pyi or tin baskets, 
are used for measurements of quantity, also an 8 -pyi basket called a ‘ hpai ’ or ‘ hkwai.’ ’ 

(e) Carving , etc . — -There are no real carvers, painters or stone masons, and when work 
of this kind has to be done, as when building masonry pagodas, zayat and staircases are built, 
Burmese are usually engaged from Momeik. Formerly there used to be masons. The 
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APPEN-DIX B. 


Terms of Relationship. - 

In a discussion which I had with Mr. J. G. Frazer arjd Dr. W. H. R. Rivers shortly 
before leaving England, both gentlemen pointed out that very little information is at present 
available regarding Indian vernacular terms of relationship, and expressed the hope that it 
might be possible, with the aid of the Provincial Superintendents appointed for the coming 
Census, to fill in this gap in our knowledge. It is desired to know the names for the 
different relations, not only in the principal vernaculars, but also, and more especially, in the 
dialects spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Provincial Superintendents are therefore requested 
to endeavour to obtain the vernacular equivalents of the English terms contained in the 
annexed list in as many languages of the Province as possible. I would suggest that, as far 
as possible, missionaries working amongst aboriginal tribes be asked to furnish the names 
in use amongst those tribes. It is essential that the agency employed should be thoroughly 
reliable. 

2 . In addition to the mere names, it is desired to collect information regarding customs 
connected with kinship, such as the (so-called) levirate and the custom amongst certain 
castes whereby the maternal uncle arranges marriages. 1 append a note by D'r. Rivers, who 
drew up the enclosed list of terms of relationship. This might be circulated to the persons 
who are asked to undertake the proposed inquiry. 

E. A. GAIT, 

Census Commissioner for India. 


Extract from a Letter' from Dr. W. H. R- Rivers, F.R.S. 

I enclose a list of terms of relationship in which I have underlined (italicized) those 
which 1 think are the most important. You will notice that the relationships in the second 
column arc the reciprocals of those in the first, and are best obtained together by following 
up the question “ What do you call X ? " by the question “ What does X call you ? ” 
or “ What do you call your father ? ” and " What does your father call you ? ” The 
distinctions in the terms for brother and sister according to the age and the sex of the 
person using them, make a rather complicated business, but these distinctions certainly exist 
in India. 

The relationships from “ Father’s brother ” to “ Mother’s sister’s child ” are all important, 
and I hope you will be able to ask for them all. I have only underlined the more important 
of the reciprocal terms but should like to know them all. I do not. anticipate that the 
distinctions between the four kinds of grandparent and the four kinds of grandchijd would 
be found in India, but it would be well to ask for them on the chance of the distinction 
turning up somewhere. The same applies to the four kinds of parent-in-law, and here again 
I do not expect that you would find the wife's parents distinguished from the husband's. 
The eight kinds of the brother and sister-in-law relationship are all important. It is not 
often that the last three relationships have names, and one for the last is very rare, but I 
should be glad if you could include them. In many cases different terms are used when 
speaking to a relative and when speaking of a relative to a third person, and both forms 
might be obtained. 

As regards customs connected with kinship, these might be divided into two classes : 
(i) duties or privileges falling to the lot of a certain kin and ( 2 ) restrictions on the conduct 
of certain kin. I don’t know how far you would like to leave these open in order not to 
prejudice your inquirers, but I think it would be safe under the first head to ask particularly 
for any functions performed by certain kin in ceremonial, whether of birth, marriage, death, 
or of other kinds... In the second class attention might be drawn to restrictions on the use 
of the names of certain kin, and in this connection there might be questions directed to 
discover whether people are ever spoken of as the " father is X,” “ the husband of X,” etc., 
in order to avoid these restrictions. 
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Elder 

Younger 


Grand- 

father. 

G rand- 
mother. 

Father- 

in-law. 

Mother- 

in-law. 


List of Terms of Relationship. 


Father 

Mother 

Elder brother (m.s.) 
Elder sister (w.s.) 

^ Sister (m.s.) 

Father's brother 
Father's brother's wije. . . 
Father's brother's child. 
Father's sister 
Father's sister’s husband 
Father s sister's child. 
Mother’s brother ... 
Mother's brother's wife 
Mother’s brother's child. 
Mother's sister 
Mother's sister's husband 
Mother's sister's child. 

C Father’s father 
\ Father’s mother 
i Mother’s father 
(_Mother’s mother 
Husband ... 

C Wife’s father 
\ Wife’s mother 
i Husband’s father 
(_ Husband’s mother 
Wife' s brother 
Wife's sister ... 

Husband's brother 
Husba nd’s sister 
Wife’s sister’s husband. 
Husband’s brother’s wife. 
Son’s wife’s parents. 


Son. 

Daughter. 

Younger brother (m.s.). 
Younger sister (w.s.). 

Brother (w.s.) 

Brother's child (m.s.). 
Husband’s mother's child. 

Brother's child (m.s.). 
Wife’s brother’s child. 


Sister's child (m.s.). 
Husband’s sister’s child. 


Sister's child (w.s.). 
Wife’s sister’s child. 


Son’s son (m.s.). 

„ „ (w.s.). 

Daughter’s son (m.s.). 
.» . (w.s.). 


Grandchild. 


Wife. 

Daughter’s husband (m.s.)') Son-in- 
„ . „ (w.s.) 1 law. - 

Son’s wife (m.s ). f Daughter - 

„ „ (w.s.). J in-law. 

Sister’s husband (m.s.). 

„ „ (w.s.). 

Brother’s wife (m.s.). 

„ „ (w.s.). 


(m.s.) = Man speaking. 


(w.s.) = Woman speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-I. 

Terms of Relationship in the dialects spoken in ' the Kodaung Hill Tracts of 

the Ruby Mines District. 


Relationship. 


x (a) What docs a father call his 

son. ut . 

x(5) What does a son call his 
father. - 

^j) What dees a mother call her 
daughter. 

3 (y What decs a daughter call 
her mother. 

$C<3) What docs an elder brother 
call his younger brother. 

3(6) What docs a younger brother 
call his elder brother. 

4(a) What does an elder sister 
call her younger sister. 

4(6) What docs a younger sistcr a 
call her elder sister. 

<fa) What docs an elder sister 
call her younger brother. , 
efM What docs a younger , 
brother call his elder sister. 
Sf«) What docs a younger sister 
call her elder brother. 

5(d) What does an elder brother 1 
call his voungcr sister. ‘ 
6(j) What docs a man call his t 
(elder or younger) brother's 
son. 


Shan. 


Luk-sal 

Paw 

Luk-ying 

Myd 

Nawng-saw 

Pyi-sai 

Nawng.ying 

Pyi-Saw 

Nawng-Sai 

Pyl-Saw 

Pyi-Sal 

Nawng-ying 

or 

Nawng-sau. 

Lau-sai 


Lis haw. 


Ngaw-za 

Ba-ba 

Ai-me 

Md-md 

A-myo . 

K6-k6 

Ngaw-ni-ma.. 
Chi -chi 


Kachln. 


Ngai-sha 

Wa 

Ngai-sha 

wum-gdsha. 

Nu 

Ngai-nau 

Hpu 

Ngai-nau .. 
Na 


i A-^jyi-thaw ... ! Ngai-nau 


Same as 1(5) 

I\8-k6 

Nyi-man 

Ngaw-za 


1 Taw-nung... 

2 Taw-au 


6(6) What does a boy call his 
father’s — 

(x) Elder 'brother 

(a) Younger brother ... . 

C<0 What dec* a man call his , Lau-yinx, 
(elder or younger) brother's 
dau ghter. j 

6(d) What docs a girl call her : 

father's — 

(1) Elder brother 
(a) Younger brother 


Na 

Hpn 

Ngai-nau 

Ngai-sha 


O-iipa .. Wa-dl 
O-wd ‘ ... Wa-toi 
Ngaw-myi ... . Ngai-sha 


| Same as 6(6) , 


Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). 

1 Pa 

3 Myi-lo ... 


7(4) What doe* A's brother's 
wife call A's child. 

7(6) What does A's child call — 
ft) A's elder brother's wife ... 

(3) A's joungcr brother's wife 

3 What does A call ,his father's ' 

brother's— p ..- „< 

(t) Sou who Is oUcr than A. ... 1 ' ,i' 

(i) Son who is yonoser than A. \ “ S „ SaI 

(3) Daughter who is elder than 3 r * 1 ** 

« Danjhter who is yoon S cr | * 

ylns. 


and 6(c). 

O-ma 

Zu-zaw 


and 6(c) 

Nu-tung 

Nu*tci 


Hpn 


K6-k6 
Neaw-myc-tha Nau 
Chi-chi .. ' • Na 

A-mye-tha ... ; Nau 


than A. 


9(a) What does A's (elder or 
younger) sister call A's 
daughter. 

9(6} What does A's daughter 
call— 

(x) A's elder sister 
(a) A's younger sister 

10(d) What does A's sister's 
husband call A's— 

(i) Son 

(0) Daughter 

lo(6) What does A's son or 
daughter call A’s— 

(x) Elder sister's husband 
(a) Younger sister's husband... 

ix What does A call his father's 
sister's— 

(x) Son older than A. 

(a) Son younger than A. 

(3) Daughter older than A. ... 

i (a) What docs B's brother'call 
B's — 

(x) Son 
(a) Daughter 

i (6) What does B's child call 
B's— 

(x) Elder brother ... 

(a) Younger brother 

i3(d) What does B's brother's 
wife call B's— 

(1) Son 

(a) Danghter 

13(5} What docs B's child call 

B's— 

(i) Elder brother's wife 

(a) Younger brother's wife ... 

14 What does A call his 
mother's — 

(1) Elder or younger brother's 
son if latter older than A. 
(a) Elder or younger brother's 
sea" If latter younger than 
A. 

(3) Elder or younger brother's 

daughter If older than A. 

(4) Elder or younger brother's 

daughter if younger than 

A* 


Ngaw-myi 


1 Pa 

3 Mvi-d 01 

Mye-an. 


x Lau-sdl .. 
3 Lau-ymg ... 


Nung 

1 Akboi^ o; 
Au-Khai. 


^ Same as S ^ 


1 Law-sal .. 
a Law-ying ... 


1 Paw-nung... 

2 Pavr-au .. 


► Same 
j 13(a) 


■ i Mye-pa . 
a Mye-a or 
Mye-au. 


ySame as 8 .. 


Ngaw-sa-ma 


Nye-nya 

Nye-nya 


Ngaw-za-yii... 

Ngaw-za-ma 


Ve-U 

Ve-0 


* ^Kwaw-sa... 
3 ^ Kwaw-ma 


x Ngaw-sa-zi 
3 Nga-sa-ina 


| Vu-Ye-u ... 


Same as 12(a) 


A-nyi-Eh .. 


Ngal-nam 


Mol 

Mol 


J Ngal-n 
^ Gu 


^Ngai-htri ... 


;} Kw 

3 ^ Kwa sa-i 


saw.. 

■ ma 


Hkan 

Ngai-hkri 


Sa 


Same as 13(a) 


Nji. 


- j 

4} 1 


nam. 


Maru. 

Lashi. 

Szl. 

Maing Kwin 
Palau ng. 

Humai 

Palaung. 

Nga-saw 

Nga-zaw 

Nga-zaw 

U-kawn 

Kawn-i-mai. 

Nga-hpaw ... 

A-hpn 

Yi-v.'a 

A-kun 

Run* 

Nga-saw' 

Nga-myi 

Nga-zaw-myi- 

Ezaw. 

A-myi 

Nga-zaw 

Yi-cu ’ 

0-kawn 

A-ma 

Kawn-ipan. 

Mo. 

Nga-nau 

A-naw 

Nga-gu 

U-wa 

Va-imal. 

Nga-mu 

A-mang 

Yi-mang 

U-byi 

Pyi-mai. 

Nga-nau 

A-naw 

Nga-gu 

U-wa 

Va-ipan, 

Nga-pai 

A-be 

Yi-na 

U-byi 

Pyi-i-pan. 

j .Maung 

A-mung 

Nga-gu - ... 

U-wa 

Va-I*mai. 

j A-bai 

A-bc 

Yi-na 

U-byi 

Pyi-i-pan. 

j Nga-mu 

A*mang 

Yi-mang 

U-bvi 

Pyi-i-mai. 

Nga-nau 

Nam-maw ... 

Nga-gu 

U-wa 

Van-pan. 

! . 

j Nga-saw 

1 

| 

1 

J 

Nga-zaw 

Nga-zaw 
(children) of 
younger bro- 
ther) Yi-zaw 
(children of 
elder brother). 

0-kawn 

Kawn-i-mai. 

H pa-maw ... 
H pa-let 
Nga-saw 

Hp.Vmu 
Hpd-htnng ... 
Nga-zaw 

Hpa*mo 
Hpa-htnng ... 
Nga-zaw 

Kun-an 

Kun-det 

U-kawn 

Kun-dang. 

Kun-det. 

Kawn-i-pan. 

i 

Same as 6(6) 

Same as 6(6) 

Same as 6(6) 

Same as 6(4) 

Same as 6(6). . 

Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). 

Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). 

Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). 

Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). 

Same as 6(a) 
and 6(c). . 

Nga-maw ... , Kyi-mu 

Nga-let ... j Nyi-htang ... 

L___ ^ 

Mi-maw 

Mi-htang 

Yl-mang 

Nga-gu 

Yi»na 

Ma-an 

Ma-det 

Ma-dang, 

Ma-det. 

Nga-nau 

Nga-pai 

A-naw 

A-bc 

wa ... 

Byi-i-bau 

ryi-i-mai. 

Va-i-mai. 

Pyi-i-pau. 

. Nga-nau 
| 

Nam-maw ... 

Nga-gu 

Wa-i-bau ... 

Va-I-pau. 

j Nga-tau 

! 

Nga-tu 

Nga-du 

Kawn 

Pi. 

| 

1 Nga-na 

Ng-i-na 

! 

Ning-mu 
Ning-htang ... 

Yi-mol 

Yi-mol 

Kan 

Kan 

Kan. 

Kan. 

i Naung-saw ... 

1 

Tu-maw 

Nga-du 

Kawn 

C i Kawn. 

U Pi. 

| Nga-vun 

i 

f 1 Vang-mau 
(2 Vang-htang. 

} Yi-gu ... [ 

I Be-u-dang... 
a Bd-u-det ... 

Be-u-dang. 

B6-u-det. 

Nga-hkan ... 

Nga-uk 

Khon 

Sdn-ok 

Hkon 

Ning 

^•Same as S ... 

Same as S. 

Nga-tan 

Saw-ok 

Sa-ou 

Kawn .. 

fi Lau-i-mai. 

(2 Lau-i-pan. 

Ngal-ni 

Ynk-hpaw ... 

Yl-sa ...( 

1 Be-u-dang 

2 Be-a*det 

Be-n-dang * 
B^-d-det, 

Same as 13(a) 

Same as 12(a) 

Same*as 12(a) 

Same as xa(a) 

Same asm (a). 

Nga-nk 

Yufc-nu 

On-maw .... 

fl Kan-dang 
(a Kan-det ... 

Kan-dang. 

Kan-det; 

Nga-hkaw ... 
Nga-nl 

» 

Hkon 

! a Bo 

- 4 Nawng-zaw 

l ’ 

1 Yi-mang ... 

2 Nga-gu - ... 
*3 Yi-na 

4 Nga-gu ... 

^Same as 3...-^ 

■ 
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"* ' APPENDIX B-I — concluded. 

Terms of Relationship in the dialects spoken in' the Kodaung Hill Tracts of 

the Ruby Mines District. 


Relationship. 

Shan, 

Lis haw. 

Kachln, 

Mar 11. 

Laslil. 

Szl. 

Maing Kwln 








Palau ng. 

PaJaung. 

15(a) What doe 3 B’s sister call 
'B's daughter. 

Lauylng 

Naw-za 

Ngal-sha 

Nga-zaw 

A-zaw 

Nga-zaw 

A-byl 


15(6) What does B's daughter 








call B's~» 









(x) Elder sister 
(3) Younger sister 

16(0) What does B's sister's 

r Pa*saw 
a Mye*na ... 

Oma 

Zu-zaw 

Nu-tung 

Nn-toi 

Ng.vmaw ... 
Nga-htaw 

Myu-mnw ... 
Myo-htang ... 

Mi-maw 
j Mi-htang 

Ma-au 

Ma-ilct " 

Ma-dang. 

Ma-det, 

husband call B's— • 







(1) Son 

r Law-sal .. 


^ Ngal-sha ... 






(2) Daughter 

16(6) What does B's son or 

2 Law-yiug ... 

A-myi-tha ... 

Nga-zaw 

A*zaw 

Nga-zaw 

Kawn 

Kawn. 

•daughter call B's— 







I 


(j) Elder sister's husband 
(2) .’Younger sister's husband... 

1 Pa-nung ... 

2 Na-hkwoi ... 

O-hpa 

Vo-vo 

Wa-di 

Wa-toi 

llpa-maw ... 
H pa-let 

Hpa-mr*w ... 
lipa-htang ... 

llpa-maw ... 
Hpa-htang ... 

1 Knr.-au 
| Kun-dct 

Kun-dang. 

Kun-dct, 

Same as 8. 

17 What does A call his mother's 
sister’s child. 

Same as S ... 

Same as 3 ... 

Same as 8 ... 

Same as 8 ... 

Same as S ... 

Same as 3 ... 

Same 39 8 .. 

18(a) What docs A's father call 







A's— 









Cl) Son 

1 Lau-sal ... 


j Ngal-sha ... 






(2) Daughter 

a Lau-ying .. 

Ll-hia 

Ngal-myit ... 

Mylt-znw, ... 


r 


18 (6) What does A’s sou or 
daughter call A's father. 

Pw-awk 

A-pa 

Ji-hkai 

Nga-hpak ... 

A-hpon 

Yi-chl 

Di*awk 

is Law- 1 -pan. 
Pa-awk. 

18(f) What does A's mother call 
A's son or daughter. 

Same as xS(a) 

Same as 18(a) 

Same as xS(a) 

Same as iS(a) 

Same as 18 (a) 

i 

j S^mc as 18(a) 

Same ns iS(a) 

Same as 18(a), 

18(d) What docs a son or 
daughter call A's mother. 

Ya-awk 

A-zfl 

Wi-hkal ... 

Ngai-hpyit .. 

A-hpylt 

1 

I Yi-woi 

Ya-awk 

Ya-awk. 

18(f) What does B's father or 








mother call B’s— 





‘ 

| 



(1) Son ... 

(3) Daughter 

xStfJAVhat docs B's son or 

) Same as x8(a] 
) and 18(f) 

Same as iS(a) 
and 18(f). 

Same a9 xS(a) 
and i 3 (f). 

Same as 18(a) 
and n(c). 

Same as i 5 (»i) 
and iS(f). 

| Same as 18(a) 
j and iS(f), 

Same as iS(«i) 
and iS(f). 

Same as iS(a) 
and x8(f). | 

daughter call — 


A-pa 

A-hpaw 

A-byl-tha-I- 

mau. 






(i) B's father 
(a) B's mother 

19(a) What does a* man call his 
wife. 

1 Pu-nal 

3 Ya-nal 

Mye 

Ji-awi 

\V6-<lwi 

N gal-sh.vg.iun 

Hpuk-kal .. 
Nga-hpyit ... 
Nga-zaw- un 

A-hpon 

! A-hpyit 

Nga-zaw-un # 

Yi-chi 

Yl-wol 

Nga-zaw 

Yang-nu. 

Da-nai 

Y*vnai 

U-ya 

Ta-nai. 

Ya-nal. 

I-pan-an (dur- 
ing prime.) 

19(1) What doc. a woman call 
' her husband. 

Hpo 

A-byi-tha-i* 

hpau. 

Nga-sha kawa 

Nga-zaw-yo 

hpaw. 

Nga-zaw -hpu 

Nga-zaw yang- 
wa. 

Cl-da 

Ya (when old). 
U-mai (during 
.prime). 

ao(a> What does B’s father's or 
mother call B’s husband. 








U-la-an (when 

Luk, Khwoi or 
Luk-mau. 

Ngaw-mih .. 

Ngal-hku ... 

Nga-ok 

Zaw-ouk 

Sa-on 

U-hkwoi 


JofM .What docs B’s husband 









call B’s- 









(x) Father 
(a) Mother 

1 Paw-saw .. 

3 Mye-sau or 

Ba-ba 

Ma-ma 

Sa 

Ni 

Nga*nyi 

Nga-na 

Yuk-hpaw ... 
Yuk-ni 

Yi-sa 

On-maw 

Ri-a • .. 

U-kan 

Bi-u. 

Kan, . 

ao(f) What does A's father or 
mother call A's wife; 

Luk-paii 

Sl-ma 

Ngai-nam ... 

Tan-maw ... 

Tu-nam 

Tu-maw 

Bai 

pi, 

30(d) .What does A's wife call 








A's— ' 









(x) Father 
(3) Mother 

3i (a) What does B's brother 

J Same as 20(6) 

Same as 20(6) 

fx Gu 
(2 Mol 

Ng;Vvung ... 
Nga-na 

Vang-maw 
Nlng-maw ... 

Yl-gu 

Yi-mol 

) Tawchaw or 

J - Bc-u-kan. 

Pe-u-Kan. ■ 

call B’s husband — 









(1) If latter Is older than he ... 

x Pyl-Ukwoi 








(3) If latter is younger than he 

or Pyi-man. 

3 Nawng- 

j-Myi-sh 5 





(i Yi-ek 


hkwoi or 

Hkan 

Nga-hkan ... 

Hkon 

Hkan 



Nawng- 



< 2 Nawng- 

Y Men. 


man. 

J 





(. khwoi. 

) 

*i(6) What does B's husband 









call B's brother— 









(1) if latter Is older than he ... 

(3) if latter Is younger than he 

^As above .. | 

1 Kfl-ko 

3 K 6 -k 6 

^ As above ... 

As above 

As above 

As above 

( 1 Mau*daog 
(a Man-dct ... 

1 Yuk. 

3 Va. 

33 (a) What does B's sister call 








B's husband — 









(1) if latter is older than she... 

Pyi-hkwol- x 

hkam. 

Chi-fQ 

Gu 

Ngu-maw ... 

A-vang 

Yi-gu 

Yi-ek 

Va. 

(3) if latter is younger than she 

Nawng-hkwoi 

Myi-she 

Rat 

Nga-nan 

- 

Yi-rat 

- 

33(6) What does B's husband 

hkam. 


Nawng- khwoi 

Yuk. 

call B's— 







(1) Elder sister 
(a) Younger sister 

1 Pyi-san ... 

3 Nawng-saw 
or Na-san. 

Chi-chi 

A-mye-than.. 

Rat 

Ngai-nam ... 

Ng;1-bai 

Nga-nan 

Be 

Naung-zaw ... 

Yi-rat 

Tu-maw 

Mai-daug .. 
Wfi 

I-un. 

Va. 

35(0) What does A's— 








(1) Elderbrother ... 

(3) Younger brother call A's 
wife- 

1 Nawng-pau 

3 Pyl-lo 

Nye-ma 

Ma-la 

Ngai-nam ... 
Rat 

Ngai-nan ... 
Naung-zaw ... 

Naung-zaw .. 
Be 

Tu-maw 

Yi-rat 

Bal 

Aw 

■pi. 

Ai. 

a|(6) What does A's wife call— 








■" (1) A's elder brother 
(a) A's younger brother * ... 
3 <(a) What does — 

1 Pyl-mau .. 

3 Nawng-m 5 n 

KO-kfi 

A-byi-thaw . 

Gu 

Rat 

Nga-bai 
Nga-maw ... 

Naung-zaw ... 
Mang 

Nga-gu 

Yi-rat 

Yi-ck 

Va 

Yuk. 

,Va. 

(x) A's elder sister 
(3) A's younger sister call A's 
' wife; ' 

1 Nawng-paQ 

2 Pyi-nang or 
Pyi-sau. 

A-mye-tha ... 
Ma-ia ■ .. 

| Ning 

x Nga-nan ... 
a Nga-pai ... 

Yuk-maw 

Yi»ning 

fl BS-i 
(.3 Aw 

a 

34(6) What does A's wife call— 








(1) A's elder sister 
(3) A's younger sister 

as What does A call his wife's — 

1 Pyi-saw ... 

3 Nawng-san 

Chi-chl 

A-myo-than ... 

J Ning 

1 Yuk-maw... 

3 Nga-nan ... 

Yuk-maw ... 

Yi-nlog 

( 1 Aw 
la BW 

Ai. 

Va, 

(1) Elder sis let's husband 
(») Younger sister's husband... 

x Pyl-hkwoi 

3 Nawng 

Chi-fa 

Myl-shS 

Hpu 

Ngai-nan ... 

Ngu-maw ... 
Ngi-nan 

(I forgot to ask 
about this). 

Yi-mang 

Nga-gu 

Byl 

(Sfc 

36 What does a woman call her 







husband's — 









fr) Elder brother's wife 
(3) Younger brother's wife ... 

1 Pyi-nang .. 

2 Nawng-sau 

Ma.-!a 

A-mye-than... 

Na 

Ngal-nau ... 

Ngii-pal 

Ngd-nan 

Pyi-maw 

(I forgot to ask 
about this;) 

Ma-dang 

Ma-det .. 

Bd*u 

Kan 

I-un. 

Pi. 

Pk 

Kan. 

*7 What does a man call his son's 
wife's parent's or father and 
mother. - 

■) 1 Paw-lawng 
) 2 Mye-lawng 

Ba-ha 

Ma-ma 

Ka-hkau 

Ni 

Ngu-hkau ... 
Nga-na 

Hkon • 

Ni 

Hkan 

On-man 


Note. In’alTthe’abore Illustration A Is to be considered as a man 

In all the above Illustration B is to be considered as a.woman. 




APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX B-II. 



Terms of. Relationship in the dialects of the Tawnpeng State, 

'Northern Shan States. 


Miao Language. 


I. 

Father 

Ysii. 

3o. 

Wife’s sister’s child 

Nyicho. 

2. 

Son ' ... ... 

Mitto. 

3i- 

Mother’s sister’s child 

Kumbao. 

3- 

Mother 

Na. 

32. 

Father’s father 

Yio. 

4- 

Daughter ... ... 

Mingsai. 

33- 

Father’s mother 

Baw. 

5- 

Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

Ti-lao. 

34- 

Son’s son (m.s.) (w.s.).,. 

Mit ku. 

6. 

Younger brother (m.s.) 

Nyit kii. 

35- 

Mother’s father . ; 

Yio-kung. 

7- 

Elder sister (w.s.) 

Tai-lao. 

3<3. 

Mother’s mother 

Baw-kung. 

S. 

Younger sister (w.s.) ... 

Na hlwa, 

37- 

Daughter’s son (m.s.) 
(w.s.) 

Husband ... 

Tsit kii. 

9- 

10. 

Elder. sister (m.s.) 

Elder brother (w.s.) 

Mwa. 

No or yiitlam. 

33. 

Ivai-yo. 

XI. 

Younger brother (w.s.) 

No or yutlam. 

39- 

Wife 

Kapo. 

Yiotsu. 

12. 

Father’s brother 

Tsunzur. 

40. 

Wife’s father 

13- 

Brother’s child 

Doan da. 

41. 

Wife’s mother 

Na-tai. 

14. 

Father’s brother’s wife 

Nazur. 

,43. 

Daughter’s husband 

Ro. 

i5- 

16. 

Husband’s mother’s child 
Father’s brother’s child 

Nyit ku. 

Nvit kii. 

43- 

(m.s.) (w.s.) 
Husband’s father 

Tsu. 

17- 

Father's sister 

Paw-nyan. 

44- 

Son’s wife (m.s.) (w.s.) 
Husband’s mother 

MyinyaV 

18. 

Brother’s child (w.s.) ... 

Nyit ku. 

45* 

Na. 

19. 

Father's sister's husband 

Sa-gwi-vi. 

46. 

Wife's brother 

Yut hlan. 

20. 

Wife’s brother’s child . . 

No-ku. ' 

47- 

Wife’s sister 

Na hlaw. 

21. 

Father’s sister’s child .. 

Na-hlwa. 

48. 

Sister’s husband (m.s.) 
(w.s.) 

Husband’s brother 

Tsa lo. 

22. 

23. 

Mother’s brother 

Sister’s child 

Tsutlang. 

Yao-yi. 

49- 

Y ut hlan. 

24. 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

Elao. 

50. 

Husband’s sister 

Hmwa. 

25. 

Husband's sister’s child 

Mwa. 

Si- 

Brother's wife (m.s.) 

. _ (w.s.) 

Nan tsu 

26. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

No ku. 


Tuhlan. 

27. 

Mother’s sister 

Tai. 

52. 

Wife’s sister’s husband 

Tsu lo." 

28. 

Sister's child (w.s.) 

Kum bao. 

53- 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

Nam tsu. 

29. 

Mother’s sister's husband 

Tagwiyi. 

54- 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Chua. 


1. Father 

2. Mother 

2* Son ... ... 

4. Daughter ... 

5. Elder brother (m.s.) 

6. Younger brother (m.s.) 

7. Elder sister (w.s.) 

S. Younger sister (w.s.) ... 
9. Elder sister (m.s ) 
lo. Younger sister (m.s.) ... 
u. Elder brother (w.s.) 

12. Younger brother (w.s.) 

13. Father’s brother ..: 

14. Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 

15. Father’s brother’s) wife 

16. Husband's mother’s child 

17. Father’s brother’s child 

18. Father’s sister 

ig. Brothers child (w.s.) ... 

20. Father’s sister’s husband 

21. Wife’s brother’s child 

22. Father’s sister’s child 

23. Mother’s brother 

24. Sister’s child 

25. Mother’s brother's wife 

26. Husband’s sister's child 

27. Mother’s brother’s child 

28. Mother’s sister 

29. Sister’s child (w.s.) ... 


Li h saw Language. 


, Baba. 

Mama. 

30. Mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

A-wii. 

Nwaza. 

31. Wife's sister’s child ... 

Zadu. 

Ami. 

32. Mother’s sister’s child... 

Zadu. 

Koko. 

33. Father’s father 

Ala. 

Nyisa. 

34. Father’s mother 

• A-pye. 

Jb-je. 

35. -Son’s son (m.s.) (w.s.).,. 

Lippa. 

Nyima. 

36, Mother’s father 

Ala. 

Akyi. 

37, Mother’s mother 

A-pye, 

Nyima. 

A-yi. 

38. Daughter’s son (m.s.) 
(w.s.) 

Lippa. 

Nyisa. 

39. Husband ... 

Za-gu. 

A-wo. 

40. Wife 

Za-mung. 

Zadu. 

41. Wife’s father 

Baba. 

Emaro. 

42. Wife's mother 

Mama. 

Haila. 

43. Daughter’s husband (m.s) 

Mb'. 

Zadu. 

(w.s.) 


Nyanya. 

44. Husband’s father 

Baba. 

Zadu. 

45. Husband’s mother 

Mama- - 

A wu. 

46. Son’s wife (m.s.) (w.s.) 

Chi-na. 

Zadu. 

47. Wife’s brother 

Nyiza. 

A-pa. 

4S. Wife’s sister 

Nama. 

O-ma. 

Zadu. 

49. Sister’s husband (m.s.) 

(w.s.) 

50. Husband’s brother 

Je-f G. 

A wu. 

Na-la. 

Zadu. 

Zadu. 

51. Brother’s wife (m.s.) 
(w.s.) 

Zanungma. 

Nyan nyan. 

52. Wife’s sister's husband 

Je-fu, 

Zadu. 

53. Husband’s brother’s wife 

54. Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Nyi-sa. 

Zinja. 


(m. s.)=men speaking (w. s.)= women speaking. 



APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX B-II — continued. 

Terms of Relationship in the dialects of - the Tawnpeng State, 

Northern Shan States. 

La or IVa Language. 


1. Father ... ... Kiin. 

2. Mother .. ... Ma. 

3. Son ... ... Gwanbi. 

4. Daughter ... ... Gwan-pun. 

5. Elder brother (m.s.) ... A-kye. 

6. Younger brother (m s.)... Hpu. 

7. Elder sister (w.s.) ... A-kye. 

S. Younger sister (w.s.) ... A-hpo. 

9. Elder sister (m.s.) ... A-kye. 

ro. Younger sister (m.s.) ... A-hpo. 

11. Elder brother (w.s.) ... A-kye. 

12. Younger brother (w.s.)... A-hpo. 

13. Father’s brother ... Kuniao. 

14. Brother’s child (m.s.) ... Hpo. 

15. Father’s brother's wife... Ma-iao. 

16. Husband’s mother’s child A-hpo. 

17. Father’s brother’s child Hpo. 

18. Father’s sister ... Ma-iao. 

19. Brother’s child (w.s.) ... Hpo. 

20. Father’s sister's husband A-pao. 

21. Wife’s brother's child .. . lao. 

22. Mother’s brother ... A-pao. 

23. Sister’s child (m.s.) ... Ma-iao. 

24. Mother’s brother's wife... Hpaw. 

25. Husband’s sister’s child Gwaniao. 

26. Mother’s brother’s child Gwaniao. 

27. Mother's sister, elder ... A-ting. 

28. Mother’s sister, younger Ma-iao. 

29. Sister’s child (w.s.) ... Gwaniao. 


30. Mother’s sister’s husband Apao. 

31. Wife’s sister’s child ... Gwaniao. 

32. Mother’s sister’s child ... Gwaniao. 

33. Father’s father ... Awk bi. 

34. Father’s mother ' ... Awk pun. 

35. Mother’s father ... Nai-bi. 

36. Mother’s mother ... Nai-pun.' 

37. Son’s son (m.s.) (w.s.) ... Gwansoi. 

3S. Daughter’s son (m.s.) Gwansoi. 

(w.s.) 

39. Husband ... ... Bi. 

40. Wife ... ... Pan. 

41. Wife's father ... Nai-bi. 

42. Wife’s mother ... Nai-pun. 

43. Daughter’s husband Ke. 

(m.s.) (w.s.) 

44. Husband’s father ... Awk bi. 

45. Husband’s mother ... Awk pun. 

46. Son’s wife (m.s.) (w.s.)... Pun. 

47. Wife’s brother ... Hpo. 

48. Wife’s sister, elder ... Ji. 

49. Wife’s sister, younger ... Hpo. 

50. Sister’s husband (m.s.) Uk. 

(w.s.) 

51. Brother’s wife (m.s.) Hpo. 

(w.s.). 

52. Wife’s sister’s husband Hpo. 

53. Husband’s brother’s wife Pun. 

54. Son’s wife’s parents ... Dona. 


. Pale Language ( Mantong Pales). 


1. Father ... ... Gun. 

2. Son ... ... Gawnaroi. 

3. Mother ... Ma. 

4. Daughter ... Goi ban 

5. Elder brother (m.s.) ... Ekat. 

0. Younger brother (m.s.)... Wa. 

7. Elder sister (w.s.) ... Ekat. 

8. Younger sister (w.s.) ... Wa. 

9. Elder sister (m.s ) ... Ekat. 

10. Younger sister (m.s.) ... Wa. 

11. Elder brother (w.s.) .. Ekat. 

12. Younger brother (w.s)... Wa. 

13. Father’s brother ... Guntia. 

14. Brother’s child (w.s.) ... No word — 

Shan “ lan ” 
is used. 

15. Father’s brother’s wife Madao. 

sG. Husband’s mother’s child Wa. 

17. Father’s brother’s child Gawnaroi. 
t8. Father’s sister ... Gun." 

1 9. Brother’s child ... No word — 

Shan “ lan " 
is used. 

20. rather’ s sister’s husband Mo. 

21. Wile’s brother’s child ... No word — 

Slum “ lan ” 
is used. 

2,*. Father's a:V.er's child ... Do. 

2 Motl.sr’j brother ... Bii. 

2; Sli'.cr > 1. ! i'.d. ... Shan “lan” 

is used. 

25, .'•P.ti/r'j brother’s wife Aw. 

....ir.d'a 5 .iter’s child Gun. 


27. Mother’s brother’s child Shan “ Ian ” 

is used. 

28. Mother’s sister ... Madao. 

29. Mother's sister’s husband Guntia. 

30. Wife’s sister's child ... Shan “ lan ” 

is used. 

31. Mother’s sister’s child ... Gawnaroi. 

32. Father’s father ... Da.' 

33. Father’s mother ... Ya. 

34. Son’s son (m.s.) (w.s.) ... Shan " Ian ” 

is used. 

35. Mother’s father ... Da. 

36. Mother’s mother ... Ya. 

37. Daughter's son (m.s.) Shan “lan” 

(w.s.) is used. 

38. Husband ... E-mai. 

39. Wife ... ' ... Aw. 

40. Wife’s father ... Da. 

41. Daughter’s husband ... I-ya. 

43. Wife's mother ... Gun. 

43. Husband’s father ... Bii. 

44. Son's wife (m.s.) (w.s.) Aw. 

45. Husband’s mother ... Gun. 

4O. Wife’s brother ... Bii. 

47. Sister's husband ... Madao. 

48. Husband's brother ... Aw. 

49. Brother’s wife (m.s.) Madao. 

(w.s.) 

50. Husband’s sister ... Wa. 

51. Wife's sister.’s husband Guntia. 

52. Husband’s brother's wife Madao, 

53. Son’s wife's parents ... Sinchia. 


ipcakir.g. (vr. s.)= Women speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-II — continued. 

Terms of Relationship in the dialects of the Tawnpeng State, 

Northern Shan States. 

Pale Language (Man-wun Pales). 


i. Father 

U. (Shan). 

25 - 

Mother’s sister’s 

Pail. 

2. Mother 

Me (Shan). 


husband. 


3. Son 

Gawnmiai. 

26. 

Wife’s sister’s child ... 

Lan (Shan). 

4. Daughter ... 

Gawnpan. 

27. 

Father’s father 

Awk. 

5. Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

Bi (Shan) 

28. 

Father’s mother 

Len. 

6. Elder sister (m.s.) (w.s.) 

Bi-pan. 

29. 

Mother’s father 

Awk. 

7. Younger brother (m.s.) 

Vb miai. 

30. 

Mother’s mother 

Len. 

(w.s.) 

8. Younger sister (m.s.) 

Yb pan. 

Si- 

32 . 

Daughter’s son") 

Son’s son / 

Lan (Shan). 

(w.s.) 

9. Father’s brother 

33 - 

Husband 

Tai. 

Ao. 

34 - 

Wife 

Ye. 

10. Brother’s child 

Gawnbi. 

35 - 

Wife’s father 

Pan. 

11. Father’s brother’s wife 

Madeng. 

36 . 

Wife’s mother 

Kan. 

12. Husband’s mother’s 

NS- mao. 

37 . 

Daughter’s husband 

Lukkoi 

child. 

13. Father’s brother’s child 

Lan (Shan). 

(m.s.) (w.s.) 

3S. Husband’s father 

(Shan). 

Paii. 

14. Father’s sister 

Kan. 

39 - 

Husband’s mother 

Kan. 

15. Brother’s child 

Lan (Shan). 

40. 

Son’s wife(m.s) (w.s.) ... 

Luk pau. 

16. Father’s sister’s husband 

Nawngkoi. 

41. 

Wife’s brother 

A mao. 

17. Wife’s brother’s child... 

A-mao. 

42. 

Wife’s sister 

Ma-i. 

18. Father's sister's child... 

Lan (Shan). 

43 - 

Sister’s husband (m.s.) 

Kundet. 

19. Sister’s child 

20. Mother’s brother, elder 

Lan (Shan) . 
Maye. 

44 - 

(w.s.) 

Husband’s brother 

Amao. . 

21. Mother’s brother, 

A-mao. 

4^- 

Husband’s sister 

Pa (Shan) . 

younger. 


46. 

Brother’s wife 

Amao. 

22. Mother’s brother’s child 

Lan (Shan) . 

47 - 

Wife’s sister’s husband 

Kundet. 

23. Mother’s sister 

A-mya. 

48. 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

Pa (Shan). 

24. Sister’s child (w.s.) 

Lan. 

49 - 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Kan. 

Pale Language ( Kong-weng Pales). 


1. Father 

Gun. 

23 - 

Mother’s sister’s 

Kunrang. 

2. Mother 

3. Son 

Ma. 

Gawn. 

24. 

husband. 

Mother’s sister's child . . . 

Madang. 

4. Daughter ... 

Gawnpan. 

25 - 

Wife’s sister’s child ... 

Gawn madet. 

5. Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

Pi (Shan}. 

26 . 

Father’s father 

Ta-awk. 

6. Younger brother (m.s.) 

Wa-mai. 

27. 

Father’s mother 

Ya-awk. 

7. Elder sister (m.s.) (wa.) 

Pi-nang 

28. 

Mother’s father 

Ta-nai. 

(Shan). 

29. 

Mother's mother 

Ya-nai. 

S. Younger sister (m.s.) 
(w.s.) 

Wa-pan. 

SO- 

Son’s son 

Lan (Shan). 

31- 

Daughter’s son J 

9. Father’s brother 

Gunda. 

3 2 - 

Husband 

Ta. 

10. Brother’s child (m.s.) 

Gawn-pi-sai 

33 - 

Wife 

Kaya. 

or Gawnwa 

34 - 

Wife’s father 

Ta-mai. 


(Shan). 

35 - 

Wife’s mother 

Kan. 

ti. Father’s brother’s wife 

Pe. 

36. 

Husband’s father 

Wa-pe. 

12. Husband’s mother’s 

Wa. 

37 - 

Husband’s mother 

Kan. 

child. 


38 . 

Daughter’s husband ... 

Yuk. 

13. Father’s brother’s child 

Gawndet. 

39- 

Son’s- wife 

Bi. 

14. Father’s sister 

Kan. 

40. 

Wife’s brother 

Pe. 

15. Brother’s child (w.s.) ... 

Gawn-pi 

41. 

Sister’s husband 

Yuk. 

(Shan). 

42. 

Wife’s sister, elder 

Madang. 

16. Father’s sister’s husband 

Pe. 

43 - 

Wife’s sister, younger... 

Madet. 

17. Wife’s brother’s child 

Gawn-pe. 

44 - 

Brother’s wife 

Nawng-pau. 

18. Mother’s brother 

19. Sister’s child 

Pe. 

Dawn-pinang 

45 - 

Husband’s brother 

(Shan). 

Mao. 

(Shan). 

46. 

Husband’s sister 

Wa-lu. 

20. Husband’s sister’s child 

Wa-ao. 

47 - 

Wife’s sister’s husband 

Kundet. 

21. Mother’s brother’s child 

Gawn-pe. 

4 s. 

Husband’s brother’s 

Madet. 

22. Mother’s sister 

Madet. 

49 - 

wife. 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Pe. 


(ra. s.) =Men speaking (w. s.) = Women speaking. 
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1ER.MS OF RELAY! 


Mother 

Sen 

Daughter 

ilder brother (urns; ( w.s) 
Younger brother (m.s..i (tv. 
Elder sister ;ra.s.) 
h ounger sister (m.34 pV-S. 1 
Father’s brother 
Brother's child (m.s.) 
Father’s brother’s wife 
Fathers brother’s child 
H ns baud's brother’s child 
Father's sister 
Brother’s child (vv.s.) 
Father’s sister’s husband 
\ i:e s ore. tier s card 
Fathers sister's child 
Mother's brother 
Sister's child (r.:. s.} 
Mother’s brothers wife 
Mother’s brother’s child 
Mother's sister, elder 
Mother’s sister, younger 
Sister’s child (;v.s.) 
Mother’s sister's husband 
Wife’s sister’s child 


t*2.tr.sr ... 

Son 

Mother 

Daughter 

Elder brother (ra.s.) 
Younger brother .'m.s.) 
Elder sister hv.-.; 
Younger sister 
Elder sister fes.) 
Elder brother (w.s.) 
Younger sister 'has.! 


lounger urotner 
Father’s eider hro'ther 
Father’s younger brother 
Elier brother’s child (tn.sd 
Ycur.ger brother^ child km 
Father’s elder br.ther's wit 
r R. ! * r s younger Dreiser s \ 
Htu-ba.-.i’j mother’s child 
Father's brother’s child 






APPENDIX B-II — -continued. 
s'SHi? IX THE DIALECTS OF THE TaWXPENG STATE, 

Northern Shan States. 

Pale Language ( Huleng Pales). 

Gun. nS. MothePs elder sister ... Gawn ma-an 

dda. 29. Mother’s younger sister ... Gawn madet. 

Gawnimwa. 30. Fathers father ... Guua. 

Goi-pan. 31. Father’s mother ... Ma-aw. 

Pi- mao. 32. MothePs father ... Ya-awk. 

Vaimwa. 33. Mothers mother ... Y'a-nai. 

Pitabya. 34. Son’s son b T 

Waratabya. 35. Daughter’s son J =m-i-mwa. 

Pi-hpaa. 36. Son’s daughter T . 

Gawr.ga.nan. 37. Daughter's daughter j *** n-t-pwan. 
Ma-an. 38. Husband ... ... Imwa. 




Gawn ma-an 
Gawn madet. 
Guua. 
Ma-avr. 


Ya-awk. 

Y’a-nai. 

Lan-i-mwa. 

Lan-i-pivan. 

Imwa. 


Gawnpinan. 

39- Wife 

I-pana. 

Marne mwa 

40. Wife's father 

Ta-nai. 

Ganni. 

41. Wife’smother 

Ya-nai. 

Gav.m-gar.an, 

42. -Daughter’s husband 

Kwe (Shan) 

Biao. 

43. Son’s wife ... 

Lukpaa (Shan). 

Gawn-maan. 

44. Husband’s father 

Biao-wa. 

Ga-.vn kan. 

45. Husband’s mother 

Gan. 

Biao. 

46. Wife’s brother 

Biao. 

Gavm biao. 

47. SistePs husband 

Biao. 

Gan. 

48. Wife’s sister 

Wa. 

Ga-.vn gan. 

49. Husband’s brother 

Biao. 

Ma-an. 

50. Brother’s wife 

Biao. 

Madet. 

51. Husband’s sister 

Wa. 

Gavrn gan. 

52. Wife’s sister’s husband 

X awngk >v e _ (5 ha n) 

Ganan. 

53. Husband’s brother’s wife ... 

Aw. 

Ga-.vn madet. 

54. Son’s wife’s parents 

Biao. 


Palaung Language. 

Kun. 32. MothePs sister 

Kwan-i-ne. 33- Sisters child (w.s.) 

Ma. 34. Mother’s sister’s husband 

Kivan-i-pun 35 * Wites sistePs child 

Vi-dang* 30. FathePs father 

Wa-i-me. 37 - Son’s son (m.s-) 


... Di-dar.g. 

... Wa. 

3S. FathePs mother 

30. Son’s son (w.s.) 

... 

... Di-dang. 

40. Mother's father 


... \ i-cang. 

41. 'Daughter’s son (m.s.) 


... Wa-i-nun. 

42. DaughteP s son (w.s.) 


... Wa-i-me. 

go. Mother’s mother 


... Ar.-i-me. 

^4. Husband 


Kur.-d5. 

45. Wife 


Kwan-vi-dang 

40. Wife’s father 

... 


jv.van-n. 
Yi-daug (same 
— 5 313 :or 
h romsrs ci 

s-stcr-sj. 

► 2‘W- 

Di>cL 


Pu-iu.y. 


4S. Wife’s mother 
49. Daughter’s husband (was.) 
30. Husoand’s tatner 
51. Son’s ’.vife (tms.) 

5 a. Son’s mife ■>.£.} 

53- Ktsfcazd’s mother 
3 g . 1 . ue s nrotner ■ 

55. Sister’s husband ,21s.) 

~ 5 . SistePs husband fr.us 5 ’ . 


S hi 

50. Sister’s husband 
57. Wile’s sister 
-,3. Husband’s Diet: 


•rife ’us.) 


01. Husband’s sister 

62. Wile’s sis teds husband 

63. H us nan c s orotnex s ivue 
6g. Son’s v, lie's parents 


An-i-pun. 

Kivan vi-dang 
Au-i-me. 

An. 

Ta. 

Sn. 

Ya. 

Su. 

Ta. 

Su. 

Su. 

Ya. 

Ra-le or E-me. Kun-b 
I-punor Ma-i. 

P6. 

Lu-Kcei. 

Kan. 

Lu Kuei. 

P5. 

I -do. 

I-do. 

Vi. 

Vi. 

Vi. 

Vi. 

An-i-pun. 

Vi. 

De. - - 

Vi. 

Vi. 

An-i-me. 

Vi. 

Po ^father}. 

Kan (mother) 
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APPENDIX VM—conlinucd. 

Terms of Relations hip in the dialects of U yip aw State, Nokthkkh 

Shah States. 


Shan. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX B-III — continued. 

Terms of Relationship in the dialects of Hsipavv State, Northern 

Shan States. 


1. Father 

2. Mother ... 

3. Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

4. Elder sister (w.s.) 

^ Younger J" Sister M 

6. Father’s brother 

7. Father’s brothers’ wife 

8 . Father’s brother’s child 

9. Father’s sister 

10. Father’s sister’s husband 

11. Father’s sister’s child . 

12. Mother’s brother 

13. Mother’s brother’s wife 

14. Mother’s brother’s child 

15. Mother’s sister 

16. Mother's sister’s hus- 

band. 

17. Mother's sister’s child... 


Palaung : Humong . 


Kun. 

Ma. 

Wai. 

Wai-ai-hpan. 

Wai 

Wa j ■ 1 ' h P an ‘ 

Kun-an. 

An-i-hpan. 

Wai-i-wa. 

Kan-e-hpan. 

Po. 

Wai-i-hpan : 

wa-e-mh. 

Po dang : Po 
dyat. 

Kawu po. 

Wai-i-wa. 

Td. 

Kun an. 

Kawn te. 


18.^ 

19 

20. 

21. 


. 

u <u 

<D ^3 

±1 0 

.2 s 

5 c 

2 2 

Oo 


Father’s father 
Father’s mother 
Mother’s father 


Mother’s 
mother. 

22. Husband ... 


23-1 

24. 

2 5' 

26. 


& if 

1 

i .2.5 , 

d> QJ 

■S'S 

ctf O 


\yife’s father... 
Wife's mother 


Husband’s 
father. 
^Husband’s 
mother. 

27. Wife’s brother 


28. Wife's sister 

29. Husband’s brother 

30. Husband’s sister 

31. Wife’s sister’s husband 

32. Husband’s brother’s wife 

33. Son’s wife’s parents ... 


Ta. 

Ya. 

Ta. 

Ya. 

I-mai. 

Po." 

Kan. 

Po. 

Kan. 

Pb dang: 

dyat. 

Te. 

Kun-an. 
Kan dyat. 
Kun-an. 
Aw. 

Pb. 


po 


' I. Son 

2. Daughter 

3. Younger brother (m.s) 

4. Younger sister (w.s.) ... 

5. Brother (w.s.) {y^nger 

6. Brother’s child (m.s.)... 

7. Husband’s mother’s 
child. 


Kawn-i-mai. 

Kawn-i-hpan. 

Wa-i-mai. 


Wa-i-hpan. 
Wai "I . . 

Wa 

Kawn kun-an. 
Po. 


8. Brother’s child (w.s.)... Kawn kun-a^. 

9. Wife’s brother’s child... Kwan po. 


10. Sister’s child (m.s.) ... Kwan po. 

11. Husband’s sister’s child Kwan po. 


12. Sister’s child (w.s.) ... Kwan kan. 

13. Wife’s sister’s child ... Kawn-an. 

(m.s.)=Men speaking. _ 


14. 

I 5- 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
25- 
26. 


2 

2 

U 

C3 
a 

u 

O 
Wife 


( Son's son (m.s.) 
Son's son (w.s.) 
Daughter’s son 
(m.s.). 

Daughter’s son 
(w.s.). 


* E 
Jx * 

1 I 

.Si! 1 

• ^ ‘ 
S bo 

0 s 


Daughter's hus- 
band (m.s.) 
Daughter’s hus- 
band (w.s.). 
Son’s wife (m.s.) 


Son’s wife (w.s.) 
Sister's husband (m.s.) 
Sister’s husband (w.s.) 
Brother’s wife (m.s.) ... 
Brother's wife (w.s.) ... 


(w.s.) = Women speaking. 


Sao. 

Sao. 

Sao. 

Sao. 


I-upan. 

Ek. 

Ek. 

Aw. 

Aw. 

Ek. 

Ek. . 

Aw. 

Aw. 
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APPENDIX B-I II— continued. 

Terms of relationship in the dialects 5 of Hsipaw State, Northern 

Shan States. 

Palaung: Pangnim. 


I. 

Father 

Knn. 

18. u - u 1 

'Father’s father... 

Hta. 

2. 

Mother 

Ma. 

0 a> 

-C 43 

Father’s mother 


3 - 

Elder brother (m.s.). ... 

Wai. 

19 * 2 

Ya. 

4 - 

Elder sister (w.s.) . 

Wai-i-hpan. 

s - 

1 


f Elder ") Sister 

Wai'i . . 

Wa )‘- h P an - 

20. •§•§ 

Mother’s father 

Hka. 

5 . 

\ Younger J (m.s.) 

ctf a 3 
w u 



6. 

Father’s brother 

Knn dyat. 

21. ao 

Mother’s mother 

Ya. 

7. 

Father’s brother’s wife 

Au-i-hpan. 

22. Husband 

I-mfe. 

S. 

Father’s brother’s child 

Wai. 

2 3 - 1 

'Wife’s father ... 

Po. . 

9 - 

Father’s sister (elder) 

Au-i-hpan 

& rt I 




(younger) 

Kon-i-hpan. 

2 4 - 4 ’S 1 
G .2 

Wife's mother... 

Kon. 

10. 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Au-i-me. 

2 s- 6 J “ 


Po. 


(elder) 


js -3 
•y 0 

Husband’s father 



(younger) 

Po. 

26. 

Husband’s 

Kon; 

11. 

Father’s sister’s child... 

Wai-i-hpan : 


_ mother. 




wa-i-me. 

27. Wife’: 

3 brother 

Dfe. 

12. 

Mother’s brother 

Po dang : po 

28. Wife’s sister 

Wai-i-hpan. 



dyat. 

29. Husband’s brother ... 

Wa-i-me. 

13. 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

Kon po. 

30. Husband’s sister 

Pi-kwi: nawng 

14. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Wai-i-wa. 



kwi. 

15 . 

Mother's sister 

De. 

31. Wife's sister’s husband 

Pi-kwi: nawng 





kwe. 

16. Mother's sister’s husband 

An. 

32. Husband’s brother’s wife 

De. 

17 - 

Mother’s sister’s child... 

Kawn De. 

33. Son’s 

wife’s parents ... 

De. 


1. Son 

2. Daughter 

3. Younger brother (m.s.) 

4. Younger sister (w.s,) ... 

5. Brother (w.s.) ^Ycumg'er 

6. Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 

7. Husband’s mother’s 

child. 

8. Brother's child (w.s.) ... 

9. Wife’s brother’s child .. 

11. Sister's child (m.s.) ... 

12. Husband’s sister’s child 

13. Sister’s child (w.s.) ... 

14. Wife’s sister’s child ... 


Kawn-i-me. 

Kawn-i-hpan. 

Wai-i-mfc. 


Wai-i-hpan. 
Wai •) . 

Wa 

Kwan dyat. 
Wai: wa. 


Kon dyat. 
Kon dyat. 

Kon dyat. 
Kon dyat. 

Kon dyat. 
Kon dyat. 


15 - 

16. 

* 7 - 

18. 

19. 


T3 ('Son’s son (m.s.) 
^ { Son’s son (w.s.) 
! Daughter’s son 
(m.s.) 

Daughter’s son 
(w.s.) 


*a 4 

G 
rt 
u* 

o 

Wife 


20. ^ ('Daughter’s hus- 
-T £ band (m.s.). 

21. •* — Daughter’s hus- 
5 .5 «{ band (w.s.). 

22. £ ® i Son’s wife (m.s.) 

to o i v 

3 to ) 

23. Q l^Son’s wife (w.s.) 

24. Sister’s husband (m s.)... 

25. Sister’s husband (w.s.)... 

26. Brother’s wife (m.s.) ... 

27. Brother’s wife (w.s.) ... 


SO. 

Su. 

SO. 

Su. 

1-hpan. 

Luk-hkwfe. 

Luk-hkwfe. 

Luk paii. 

Luk pan. 
Pi-hkwe. 
Naung hkwe. 
De. 

Naung pan. 


(m.s )=Men Speaking. 


(w.s.)s: Women Speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-III — continued. ■ 

Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipaw 
Northern Shan States. 

Palaung : Maonoi. 


1. Father ... ... Gun. 

2. Mother ... ... Me. 

3. Elder brother (m. s.). ... VVai. 


5- 

6. 


Elder sister (w 
f Elder 


s.) 


Father’s brother 


) Sister 

f Wai ) 

J (m.s.). 

1 VVa ) 


VVai-i-hpan. 


Eu. 


7 Father’s brother’s wife... Pa-en. 


8. Father’s brother’s child . Wai. 

9. Father’s sister ... Gan. 

10. Father’s sister’s husband Hpo.- 

xi. Father’s sister’s child . Kawn hpo. 

12. Mother’s brother ... Hpodang: 

hpo dyat. 

13. Mother’s brother’s wife Hkaun hpo. 

14. Mother's brother’s child Wai-i-wa. 


15. Mother’s sister ... Tb. 

16. Mother’s sister’s husband Gun-en. 

17. Mother's sister's child ... Kawn th. 


18.I 

19. 


u u 
-a 

a 

- rt p t 
~ •! 


20 . 


a y 

>H cz 
r *-• 

°o 


2 1 ■ j 
22. Husband ... 


^Father’s father 
Father’s mother 
Mother’s father 
Mother’s mother 


2 3- 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. j 

28. ' 
29 
30 • 

31. 

32 . 

33- 


Wife’s father 
Wife’s mother 


•i & 

£42 
1 T A 
^ c .5 • . 

■” ti. ■< Husband’s father 

V 2 

* o Husband’s. 

*5 mother, 
t Wife’s brother 
Wife’s sister 
Husband’s brother 
Husband's sister 
Wife^s sister’s husband 
Husband’s brother's 
wife. 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 


1. Son 

2. Daughter ... 

3. Younger brother (m. s.) 

4. Younger sister (w. s.) ,. 

f Brother - ) Elder 
\ (w. s.) j Younger... 

6. Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 

7. Husband’s mother’s 
child. 

8. Brother’s child (w. s.) ... 

9. Wife’s brother’s child ... 


10. Sister’s child (m. s.) ... 

1 1. Husband’s sister’s child 

12. Sister's child (w. s.) ... 


Hkawn-i-mai. 
Hkawn-i- 
hpan. 
Wai-i-mai. 
We-i-hpan. 
Wai ■) . . 

We r; ,nai ; 

Hkawn-i-wai. 

Gau. 


") Those ques- 
>' tioned were 
unable to 
give differ- 
ent terms for 
r these rela- 
tionships, 
prefixing 
“ hkawn ” 

_ to name for 
parent only. 
Hkawn dyat. 


13. Wife’s sister’s child ... 

14. [Son’s son (m. s.) 
Son’s son (w. s.) ... 


15 

16 

17 • ; 


'V 


18. Wife 

19. ' 

20. 


Daughter’s 
(m. s.). ( 
Daughter’s 
(w. s.). 


yon 


son 


TO C 

Z . 

r r 


21 . ! 


s -= 

.2 w> 

co 3 

Q 


f Daughter’s hus- 
band (m.s.). 
Daughter’s hus- 
band (w. s.). 
Son’s wife (m. s.) 


22. j q [Son's wife (w. s.) 

23. Sister’s husband (m. s.). 

24. Sister’s husband (vv. s.). 

25. Brother’s wife (m. s.) . 

26. Brother’s wife (w. s.) ... 


State, 


Htfe. - 
Yi. 

Hte, 

Yi. 

I-mai. 

Hpo. 

Gan. 

Hpo. 

Gan. 

I-a. 

Wai-i-hpan. 

Gun-en. 

Gan. 

Hpo. 

Hpa-hka. 

Hpo. 


Hkawn dyat. 
Sa. 

Sa. 

Sa.< 

Sa. 

I-hpan. 

E-a. 

E a. 

Ao. 

Ao. 

E-a. 

E-a. 

Ao. 

Ao. 


(m. s.)=Men speaking. 


(w. s.)=Women speaking. 



APPENDICES. 


-APPENDIX B-I 1 1— continued. 

Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipaw State, Northern 

Shan States. 

Palaung : Raokying. 


i. Father 

Gun. 

18.^ . jj Father’s father . , 

Hta. 

2. Mother 

Ma. 

h ^ 


3. Elder brother (m. s.) .. 

I-sat-o. 

19. ~ 0 Fathers mother 

Ya, 

4. Elder sister (w. s.) 

I-sat-i-hpan. 



f Elder "^Sister f 

5' (.Younger j (m. s.). \ 

I-sat *> - , 

Wai J ! ^P an * 

20. *3 | Mother's father 

Hka-o. 

1 2 2 j 


6. Father’s brother 

Wi-au-o. 

21. j ^ {.Mother’s mother 

Yaii, 

7. Father’s brother’s wife... 

bla-au-o. 

22. Husband ... 

I-mai-o. 

S. Father's brother 1 s child 

Kawn wi-au-o 

23. f Wile’s father .. 

Hpo-o. 

9. Father’s sister 

Gau-o. 

24. 5 j§ J Wife’s mother.,. 

Gan-o. 

10. Fathers sister’s husband 

Hp 5 -o. 

\~t _= j 




25. 1 ? ~ J Husband’3 father 

Hp 5 -o, 

ir. Father's sister’s child ... 

Gawn kan-o. 

26. | -5 j Husoand’s 

Gan-o (?) 

12. Mothers brother 

Kawn i-sat-o. 

1 V . _h mother. 

13. Mother’s brothers wife 

Kawn hpo. 

27. j"* 55 [Wife’s brother,,. 

Gan-o. 

14. Mother's brother* s child 

Wai-i-wa. 

28, Wife’s sister 

Ma-tai-o. 



29. Hash anb’s brother 

Hpb-O. 

X-1. k 1 :.a> 2 i— .s. ... 

Te. 

30. Husband’s sister 

Gan-o, 

10. blethers sister’s husband 

Gan-o. 

31. "Wife’s sister's husband 

^0 pf p-rigri'l** b t f* t ~ 

Hpo. 

Gan-o, 

ij. Mother’s sister's child ... 

Kawn te. 

33. Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Hpb, 



lviii 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX B-1 1 1— continued. 

Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipayv State 

Shan States. 

Kachin : Lahkavwg. 


1. 

Father ... ... 

A\va. 

18./ 

L* U 

''Father’s 

2. 

Mother ... —. 

Aun. 


■j O 
£ — 

father. 

3- 

Elder brotlicr (m.s.) ... 

Ilpti-ba. 

irj. 

■s 2 

Father’s 

4. 

Elder sister (w.s.) 

A-wa. 

| 

'r Z s . 

mother. 

/Elder /Sister 

Ka-na. 

20. 


Mother’s 

5- 

1 Younger J (m.s.) 

Ka-naw. 


2 D 

CD 

father. 

6. 

7- 

Father’s brother ... 

Father’s brother’s wife 

VVa-di. 

A-ni. 

2'- „ 

^ O | 

^Mother’s 

mother. 

8. 

Father's brother's child 

Hpi. 

22. 1 

Husband ... 

• * • 

9- 

Father's sister ... 

Naiwb. 

23- 1 

‘J. | 

f Wife’s 

10. 

Father's sister's husband 

Tsa, 

2.}. 

jS 3 

T e 

father. 

Wife's 

11. 

Father’s sister’s child... 

Ani. 

r "Z h H 

mother. 

12. 

Mother’s brother 

A-tung. 

25- 

SJ % 

rt J2 

Husband's 

father. 

13. 

Mother’s brother's wife 

Ni-ba. 

26. _ 


_ Husband's 
mother. 

14. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Ngai-sha. 

37. Wife’s Lrother ... 

28. Wife’s sister 

IS- 

Mother's sister 

Na-tung. 

29. Husband’s brother 

30. Husband’s sister 

16. 

Mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

Kao. 

31- 

32- 

Wife’s sister's husband 
Husband’s brother’s wife 

»7- 

Mother's sister's child 

Nhtoi. 

33. Son’s wife’s 

parents ... 


1. Son ... 

2. Daughter... 

3. Younger hrother (m.s.) 

4. Younger sister (w.s.) ... 

D , . /Elder 

5. Brother ( w.s.) ( Younger 

6. Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 

7. Husband’s mother’s 

child. 

La kasha. 
Num kasha. 
Nan. 

Han. 

Hpuba. 

Nan. 

Sha. 

Tsa. 

8. Brother’s child (w.s.) ... 

9. Wife's brother’s child... 

Sha. 

Sha Arat. 

10. Sister’s child (m.s.) ... 

11. Husband’s sister’s child 

Nai-kri. 

Nai-kri. 

12. Sister’s child (w.s.) ... 

13. Wife’s, sister’s child ... 

Nai-kri. 

Ngai-nam. 


I.|. "I 2 f Son’s son (tn.s.) 
15. | j Son's son (w.s,) 
to. -{ Daughter’s son 
I a I (m.s.) 

17. J q /Daughter’s son 
(w.s.) 

iS. Wife 


19. " 

is 1 

"Daughter’s hus- 

* 

band (m.s.) 

20. 

J? .5 I 

Daughter's hus- 

21. 

■i h -j 

c j 

band (w.s.) 
Son's wife 

0 zfi 

; (m.s.) 

23. ^ 

Q 1 

/Son's wife 


(w.s.) 

33. Sister’s husband (m.s.) 

24. Sister’s husband (w .s.) 

25. Brother’s wife (m.s.) ... 

26. Brother’s wife (w.s.) ... 


Northern 


Ji hkai. 

A-woi. 

Ji dwi. 

A*woi. 

Mdu-wa. 

Atsu. 

Ni. 

Aji. 

Moi. 

Rat. 

Ngai-nam 

Apo. 

Ngainao. 

Ngaishu. 

Kao. 

Ngainao. 


Shu. 

Shu. 

Shu. 

Shu. 

Mdu jan. 
Naikri. 

Naikri. 

Ngainaw. 

Ngainaw. 

Ago. 

Ago. 

Arat. 

Arat. 


(m. s.)s=Man speaking. 


(w. s.)=Woman speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-1 1 1— continued. 


Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipaw State, Northern 

Shan States. 

Palatmg : Huinai. 


x. Father 

2. Mother ... 

3. Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

4. Elder sister (w. s.) 

("Elder Sister 
5* (_ Younger j . (m.s.) 

6. Father’s brother 


7. Father’s brother’s wife 


8. Father’s brother’s child 

9. Father’s sister 


10. Father’s sister's husband 


11. Father’s sister's child ... 

12. Mother’s brother 


13. Mother’s brother’s wife 

14. Mother’s brother’s 
child. 


15. Mother’s sister 

16. Mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

17. Mother’s sister's child... 


Kun. 

Ma. 

Pi-ao. 

Pi-i-hpan. 

Pe-i-hpan. 

Wa. 

(Elder) Kun 
dang 
(Younger) 
Kun de. 
(Elder) Ma 
dang 

(Younger) 
Ma de. 

Pi. 

(Elder) Ma 
dang 
Younger) 

Ma de. 

(Elder) Kun 
dang 

(Younger) 
Kun de. 

Pi. 

(Elder) Kun 
dang 
(Younger) 
Kun db. 
Ai-ao. 

Pi. 


iS. ' 

19. 

> 

20. 

21 . „ 





'Father’s 

father. 

Father’s 
4 mother. 

Mother’s 

father. 

^Mother’s 

mother. 


22. Husband 

23. 1 


f Wife’s 
I father. 


24. 


25- 





U L - 


d O 

fas 


Wife’s 

mother. 


Husband’s 

father. 


26. 

27. 


J (^Husband’s 

mother. 

Wife’s brother 


2S. Wife’s sister 

29. Husband’s brother 

30. Husband’s sister 


Pi-ao. 31. Wife’s sister’s husband 

Kan. 32. Husband’s brother’s wife 


Hta. 

Ya. 

Hta. 


Ya. 


I-mai-ao. 

Hpe-o-ao. 


Kan-ao. 


Hpb-o-ao. 


Kan-ao. 

Hpl-ao. 


Wa-i-bpan. 

Yuk-ao. 

(Elder) 

Hpi-ao 

Wa 

(Younger. 
Yuk-ao. 
Nawng Koiao. 


Pi. 


33. Son’s wife's parents ... Hpb-o-pb. 


r. Son ... ■ ... Kawn-i-mai. id- 

2. Daughter... ... Kawn-i-hpan, 

3. Younger brother (m.s.) Wa-ao. 15. 

4. Younger sister(w. s.)... Wa-i-hpan. 16. 

c f Brother ") Elder ... Pi-ao. 

(. (w. s.) J Younger... Wa-ao. 17. 

6. Brother’s child (m. s.)... Hlan-ao. 

7- Husband’s mother’s Kawn. 18. 

child. - . 19- 


8. Brother’s child (w. s.)... Pi. 

9. Wife’s brother’s child.. . Hlan-ao. 

10. Sister’s child (m. a) ... Hlan-ao. 
xx. Husband's sister’s Wa-ao. 

child. 

12. Sister’s child (w. s.) ... Hlan-ao. 

13. Wife’s sister’s child ... Hlan-ao. 


20. 


21. 


32 . 


23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 


T3 



Wife 


'Son’s son (m. s.) 

Son’s son (w. s.) 
Daughter’s son 
(m. s.) 

Daughter s son 
(w. s.) 


1 


J 


£• 7 

CO pj 

J..S i 

1 T o 

I G - 

1 c/i 

rt 


Daughter’s hus- 
band (m. s.). 

Daughter's hus- 
band (w. s.). 

Son’s wife 

(m.s.). 

Son’s wife 

(w.s.). 


Sister’s husband (m. s.) 
Sister’s husband (w. s.) 
Brother’s wife (m. s.) ... 
Brother’s wife (w. s.) ... 


Hlan-ao. 

Hlan-ao. 

Hlan-ao. 

Hlan-ao. 

I-roai-hpan. 

Koi-ao. 

Koi-ao. 

Hpi-ao. 

Hpi-ao. 

Yuk-ao. 

Yuk-ao. 

Ai.. 

Ai. 


(m. s.) = Man speaking. 


(w. s.) = Woman speaking. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX B-III — continued. 

Terms op relationship in the Dialects, of Hsipaw State, 

Shan. States. 


9- 

10. 

11. 

12 . 
I 3* 

14. 

*5- 

16. 

17 - 


Father 

Mother 

Elder brother (m. s.) ... 
Elder sister, (w. s.) 
f Elder ^Sister ... . 
(.Younger /.(m.s.) . 
Father’s brother. 
Father's brother’s 
wife. 

Father’s. brother’s . 
child; 

Father’s sister. ... 
Father’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

Father’s sister’s child... 
Mother’s brother 
Mother’s brother’s 
wife. 

Mother’s brother’s 
child. 

Mother’s sister ... 

Mother’s sister’s hus- 
band. 

Mother's sister’s child 


Yang. Lain, 


Hpa. 

Ma. 

Mb-ai. 

Me-nang. 

Mb-nang. 

Tb-Kanya. 

Ting. 

Kun long. 

Mai. 

Poi. 

Poi-long. 

Mai. . 

Paw-long. 

Kim-long. 

Mai. 


Ma-long. 

Paw-long. 

Mai.. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23 - 

24. 

25- 

2 , 6 . 

27. 

28. 

29. 
3°- 
Si- 
32 . 
33- 


U u 

s a) 

*13 -M 

^ e 

G c 
2 2 
O o 


Husband 


r Father’s 
father. 

Father’s 

mother. 

Mother’s 

father. 

Mother’s 

mother. 


45 45 

a .2 


-= 




Wife’s 
father. 
Wife’s 
mother. 
Husband’s 
father. 
Husband’s 
1 mother. 

Wife’s brother 
Wife's sister 
Husband’s brother 
Husband’s sister 
Wife’s sister’s husband 
Husband’s brother’s wife 
Son’s wife’s parents ... 


Northern 


Ta-awk. 

Ya-awk. 

Ta-nai. 

Ya-nal. 

Ka-me. 

Paw-b. 

Kun-e. 

Paw-e. 


Kun-e. 


Mb-ai. 

Me-nang. 

Mb-ai. 

Me-dawng. 

Kaw-e. 

Me-dawng. 

Ta-dawng. 


1. Son 

2. Daughter 

3. Younger brother 

(nj. s'.). _ 

4... Younger sister (w. s.) 

5. Elrother f Elder 

(w. s.) 1 Younger 

6. Brother’s child (m. s.) 

7. Husband’s mother’s 

child. 

8. Brother’s child (w. s.) 
g. Wifels .brother’s child 1 

10. Sister’s . child (m. s.). 

1 1. Husband’s sister’s 

child. 

12. Sisterls child (w. Sj). 

13. Wife’s sister’s child... 


Kwan karawe. 
Kwan ka-ny. 
Tb kara-mb.a 

Te ka-nya. 

Mb-ai-b. 

Te-kara-mb. 

Pli. 

Twb. 


Pli. 

Pli., 

Pli., 

Pli. 

Pli. 

Pli. 


14. 

15- 

16. 


*7- 

18. 

19' 


20 


21 


22 


23 


& 

G 

a 

Ut 

O 


Wife 


’Son’s son 
(m. s.) 

Son’s son 
(w. s.) 
Daughter’s 
(m. s.). 

Daughter’s son 
. (w.s.). 

Daughter’s 
husband, 
(m. s.). , 
Daughter’s 
husband. 

(w. s.)._ 
Son’s wife 
(m. s.). 
Son’s wife 
_ (w. s.). 

Sister’s husband 
(m. s.). 

24. Sister’s husband 

(w. s.). 

25. Brother’s wife (m. s.). 

26. Brother’s wife (w. s.). 


& 
. oj 

r*.S « 




o 'bo 

w 3 

Q. 


Pli. 

Pli. 

Pli. - 
Pli. 

Ka-ny-a. 

Ka-mawn. 

Ka-mavvn. 

Ka-mun. 

Ka-miin. 

Kaw-e i . 

Kaw-b. 

Mawm:b. 

Mawm-e. 


(w. s.)= Woman speaking- 


(m. s.) Man speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-II I— continued. 

Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipavv State, xNorthern 

Shan States. 

Taimsrthu. 


1. Father ... ... Hpa. 

2. Mother... ... Me. 

3. Elder brother (m. s.) We hko. 

4. Elder sister (w. s.) ... We mu. 
f Elder "[Sister We "> 

•’‘(.Younger J (in. s.) ^ H pii J “ 

6. Father’s brother ... ^ (Elder) Liing 

(Younger) 

Upanang. 

7. Father’s brother’s wife Mao nang. 

5. Father’s brother’s Li. 



child. 



9- 

Father’ 

s sister 

Me Tan. 

10. 

Father’ 

s sister’s 

Lung. 


husband. 


1 1. 

Father’s sister's child 

Li. 

12. 

Mother 

’s brother ... 

(Elder) Li Ion 




(Younger) 




Hpa yang. 

13- 

Mother's sister’s 

Li pa. 


husb; 

ind. 


14^ 

1 . 

"Father’s 

Hpa hpra. 

1 

I 


father. " 


to- 

1 u - 

Father’s 

Mfe taru. 

1 

[31 

mother. 


l6. 

*3 *3 

’Mother’s 

M£ hpra. 


s c 

CZ n 

mother. 


17- 

t— V. 

00 

Mother's 

Me taru. 


J (_ mother. 


iS. Husband ... Ka wa. 


f Wife's father 

. * J' 

Hpa. 

-2 - Wife’s 

1 r— < 

.5 • v , mother, 
j j; u Husband’s 
"5^ father. 

Me. 

Hpa. 

7 Z Husband’s 

1 mother. 

M6. 

Wife’s brother 

We. 

Wife’s sister 

Wh. 


25. Husband's brother ... Wfe. 

26. Husband’s sister ... We. 

27. Wife’s sister’s Wd. 

husband. 

2S. Husband's brother’s We, 
wife. 

29. Son’s wife’s parents Pu long (male) 

Hpi long 
(female). 


1. Son ... '.. Po hko. 

2. Daughter ... Po mu. 

3. Younger brother Hpuhko. 

(m. s.). 

4. Younger sister (w. s.). Hpu mu. 

5. Brother /Elder ... We | hk 

(w. s.) ^Younger Hpu J 

6. Brother’s child (m. s.) Li. 

7. Husband’s mother’s W«L 

child. 

S. Wife’s brother’s child Li. 

9. Sister’s child (tn. s.)... Li. 

10. Husband’s sister's Li. 

child. 

11. ') j"Son’sson (m.s.) Li. 

12 i := j Son’s son (w.s.) Li. 

"3 "| Daughter’s son Li. 
g (m.s.). 

14 I O I Daughter’s son Li. 

J l (w. s.). 


15. Wife ... 

Karm ma. 

16.') ("Daughter's 

Ma. 

husband 
. (m. s.). 


17. 5 = Daughter’s 

! *r Z J husband 
Mj 1 (w.s.). 

Ma. 

iS. 1 0 Sf> Son’s wife 
,J) Jg ( m - s.). 

19. | ~ ’ Son’s wife 

j L (w. s.). 

Pa nein. 

Pa nein. 

20. Sister’s husband 
_(m. s ). 

Hpa taru. 

21. Sister’s husband 
(m. s.). 

Hpa taru. 


22. Brother” s wife (m. s.) MS taru. 

23. Brother’s wife (w. s.). Me tarn. 


(m. 5.) = Man speaking. 


(w. s.)= Woman speaking. 


lxii APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX B'lII — concluded. 

Terms of relationship in the dialects of Hsipaw State, Northern 

Shan States. 

Lihsaw. 


x. Father ... Ba-ba. 

2. Mother ... Ma-ma. 

3. Elder brother (m.s.) ... Ko-ko. 


*5- 

16. 

*7- 


o s 

■S ~ 
13 g 
E 

•g-g 

os 5 

U p2 


Father’s father A-pa. 

Father's mother A-za. 
Mother’s father A-pa. 


4- 

Elder sister (w.s.) 

Hsi-se. 

CO 

^ 


Mother’s mother 

A-hpo. 


/Elder S Sister 

") Hsi-se. 

19 f 

-fusband 

Za-gu. 

5. 

(Younger J (m.s.) 

J Ng-yi-ma. 

20. 

) . • 

'Wife’s father ... 

Ba-ba. 

6. 

Father’s brother (Elder) 

U hpa 


st g 
2 — 




(Younger) 

Wo-wo. 

21. 

a .c 

Wife’s mother ... 

Ma-ma. 

7. 

Father’s brother’s wife 

U-ma. 


■ l .* •* 

t -4 *“* fr 






22. 

Cl V 

as -t- 

Husband’s father 

Ba-ba. 

8. 

Father’s brother’s child 

Gwa-saw. 


13 0 






23- J 

fag 

1 ^ 

[Husband’s 

Ma-ma. 

9- 

Father’s sister 

A-ug-yi. 



mother. 


0. 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Vi-vl. 

24. Wife’s brother 

Ma-la. 

1. 

Father’s sister’s child... 

Gwa-saw. 

25. Wife’s sister 

Hsi-se. 


12. Mother’s brother ... Vl-vi. 

13. Mother’s brother’s child Za-du. 

14. Mother's sister's husband Vl-vi. 


26. Husband’s brother (Elder) Ko-ko. 

(Younger) 

27. Husband's sister 

28. Wife’s sister’s husband 

29. Husband’s brother’s wife 

30. Son’s wife’s parents ... 


ng-yi-za. 

Hsi-se. 

Chi-fi. 
Hsi-se. 
Hu-hpa : hu- 
ma. 


1. Son ... A-ta-fa. 

2. Daughter ... A-myi-za. 

3. Younger brother (m.s.) Ng-yi-za. 

4. Younger sister (w.s.) ... Ng-yi-ma. 

D ,, . . f Elder... 1 Ko-ko. 

5. Brother (w.s.) | Younger ) Ng . yi . za> 

6. Husband's mother’s child Ng-yi. 


7. Wife’s brother’s child... Li-pa. 

8. Sister’s child (m.s.) ... Sa-za. 

g. Wife’s sister's child ... Li-pa. 


2 CSon’s son (m.s.) 
-g Son’s son (w.s.) 
^ -f Daughter’s son 
"I (m.s). . 

j 0 (Daughter’s son 
(w.s.). 

Wife 

^ (Daughter’s 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. Sister’s husband (m.s.) 

20. Sister’s husband (w.s.) 

21. Brother’s wife (m.s.) . 
23. Brother’s wife (w.s ) . 


Li-p 

Li-p 

Li-p 

Li-p; 

Za-n 


husband (m.s.). 
Daughter’s 
husband (ws.). 


> 1 

•5.S 
T E j 

.C 4> i 

a £ I Son’s wife (m.s ) 

0 n 3 

CO S * 

Q (Son’s wife (w.s.) 


Si-ma. 

Chi-fi. 

Chi-fi. 

Ma-la. 

Ma-la. 


(m.s.) = Man speaking. 


(w.s.) = Woman speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-V. 

TiiRMS of Relationship in the Dialects of the South Hsenwi State, Northern 

Shan States. 



M|ta, 

U*air« 


1 l’atr. 


Wa. 

Yang Tam. 

Muhio. 

Falhrt — — 

Af ^*0 ... 

i.Uhi 


j IHh ... _ 


IIUi>S _ ... _. 

Va ... 

Alipin. 


Tt .., .. 

Mr;., a 

... 

! O-rta U Mil ... 

.. 

Kwaa ram eh ... 

K wan Oh ... 

Ti. 

IWaTtMM'L'-*-! 

Ah V; 

Ktl* 

y-. 

| G.-.ta E P>.a ... 

... 

Kwaa Baiun . 

Kwan Ka Nya 

Ah Vi. 

t*.*: » V-tr /a.k) « **• 

,u. Vi ... _. 

O-iOr, 


; G-a* A»* 

... 

Pa r^tr.ch j Po nur*h 

Twey 

Ah Vl. 

iliitf i-airr ) ». **» 

Ah V, - ~ 

cucu r 


j Vr 1 If U .a ... 

... 

Pu raiaun ; Po rohnu 

Ter 

Ah VI. 

Vo.tjtt ’■) - 

NgsN.*Ma* .. 

NT Ma 


' Gi t A<» ... 


U tr !A 

Ma! 

Kga Ni Maa. 

IrrvVr ... — 

\:,%avn'a 

t; II; a 

. . 

Vat 1. t!.,u .. 

.. 

Pa ra.*T,ch • Po rsir.ch „ 

Twer 

Ahpun Vi Pa. 

F;‘det't L-fthtt •»»•!* .■ 

Ng*NiV»>t* 

0 Ma 


C U«1 la Uwn .. 

.. 

K»-a ll»ii* 

Plea 

Nga NI Vi Ma. 

* .T.’va't. A It a a- 

N;a N; V. I - ., V- .. 

t *:a 


c*.-a 

- 

i M K-Af (truic) O Kwe 

Twey 

Nga NI Vt Pa Va. 

fm&rt** 

Ah W \’4 

MM* 

w * 

‘ G~n 

— 

iL.uiilua 

| Plea 

Ah VI Ya. 

ft? 

»!, WTfft. Pa «»»%'» 

c r » 


M: i,« . . 


! K^nPo ... 

i Plea 

Ah VI Ma Pa Man Ya. 

faC.f J - 

HMmPuV- 

I..N 

.. 

G^- 8 

. 

! Ka* a Hian 

; Ilea 

Ah Ni Vi Pa Ya. 


r>at p.» It. ;. T.ii 

i T Z-yT 


[ CvS a ... 

a. 

. Kawa Po 

’ Ilea 

Nca Vi Pan Ho E Tati 

J4-tLr»# J * m '< 

Jlrj, \'i j'.. J4'» 5<$* ^ 

N a ?U 


Ga* 

... 

; li**o II t*n 

; Plea 

N'Sa Vi Pa Ml Ma. 

• s: 4 — 

.‘.t.S.Vil'a Vr 

N* r.. r 


•Gao ... 


: Kiva Hfc-*a 

pita 

Ah NI VI Pa Va, 

MitJuPa *,Vtf 

*'4^ %*i i A k - v ' i' I’ 7-i< 

Q ’.ti 


1 i .n Ao ^a 

. 

Kawa Htaa ... 

1 Pica ' _ 

Nga VI Pan Ho E Tari 

VLtNaT * v 

Ait Vi N* J a *"-# Y* 

t) ii»a 

.. 

I'.aA* .. 


ii4«a Hvaa 

1 Plea 

Ah Vl Ma Pa Maa Ya. 

M ytbisf < t *:s .*,} 

■dh.V.i.Y. 



{'. Tcah 


K; - <a Hvia >n 

! r.ca 

Ah NI Vl Pa Ya, 

J * f.afcv,*'.'? aaa a. * 

Ai;v. 

Ms It; s 


Gi<s»T«d. 


K-wo Htia . .. m 

' Pira 

Ahpu. 

fit 1 .;! 4 * i uS5rtf ,, ^ 

5 , _ 

AS. * . r 


, .f lUa Vr 

-a 

Pti^.n ... 

{ Ka Nga 

Ah?!. 

4 t h, w 

4 ' : ;« aar .* 

Ah H»a 


i’ ;-!« 


>w ta ilja ILuiih ... 

Teles 

Ahpu. 

MvtXr;'’* «** W -h 

*-!• ... .. 

AS- 11;, 

... 

’ — 


Kr.a ll^a Kawah ... 

' Tries „ 

Abpi, 

(tLI.~r.Lr >.■ •.„ 

v’- | a- aa 

Nv *v» 


A* 

— 

K-mo Hj'A Hal -a 

■ Mawm 

Ah Po Maw. 

\V;ie - * f-if-tt 

J * - - 

hi — * 


Avr 

- 

Kivra 1 1 J a Kalun 

j Miwm 

Ahpu* 

Wt.Y, r~.U-T ... 

'•;> - - 

* >. M*i 


j:.u. - 


I.t K*c . 

J Gavv 

Ahpl. 

il.iitw* t- vr _ _ 

A:*-* 

Jkl ?»A 


JNAb . 


1 U K«f . M 

‘ (Taw 

Ahfu. 

JL*lc * ;.-.V < # . . 


5' a N J 


, Aw 


’ 0 K«f ... 

Mawra 

Ahpl. 


N;> V, f.t 

K, Vi! 


; Aw 


l) Kwe ... M « 

i Mavra 

Nga Vi Pax 

Of _ 

I.'trV. | .,V. H» . 

<■ U *-• -r 

.y 

HU=» 


K»*n * taa ralao 

| 

; v» _ 

Nca Vl Pao, Vl Ma. 


Nl* V< ?•!.« 

N-io 

a. 

IP, a .. _ 


. Ki»n !.ua fal-a 

i Ya «. 

Nga Vl Njja Po Maw*. 

H -*R. »v.r» * au » »„ 

N’t;* Vi ,**;» 

t hi t, -o 


G*.{» a.. 


f Kfhr „ _. 

Pa 

Nga \T Nga Po Maw. 

W :lt * *. tt* f k J,; j* * ^ 

Ni* Vi 1*4 ?4- »• 

CM la 


! Ma 


j M,J ' 

; Ma _ 

j 

N’s» VT Nca Po Maw. 


\sS’a V»M* _ 

' Mi ta 

... 

. i:K*t 

... 

1 u u ia _ „ 

i Mai 

Nca Vt Pa Vl Ma, 

Si -« «■•’•’* J-ifrM* 

‘• Ct l’« 

Pa H;-« 

— 

’ If KitifDliarn 


: o «. ... 

| Mai 

Nga Pu. 

S. a *-« # ^ 

v* r* 

• At .14 Va 


; t Krt it Mai .. 

... 

lo ... ~ ~ 

j Mai 

Nga Ya Pa. 

^ 

Sgr Va fl a .. 

' Ah Mi 


‘ i: Mai V*i U 2Uca 


! Pu Baiun _ 

! Thay 

Nga Ya Ml. 

^V-SjT? Vr.XlaSy ^ 


! .. 

■ ,*a *- ■<•? 


. Gao TrsS w. 

t 


: HUsj (cUicr); Kelo 
Ai lYour/cr). 

Lei eg ... 

Nfia NI. 

* |,»*!rf (w.*.) ^ 

.‘V;4 .Ni Hi _. 

Ni Ma 


Ma Da a 


Hilni ™ - 

Ya 

Nga NT Ms. 

i^irr Ltmhcf [«., ) _ 

At. Vl „ 

KAa 


; G.caGcaTeah 

- 

KawnPo . H ... 

Mai 

Ah Vi, 

Yv: aje:Lf;C« .„ 

«L.U(ia,i.J 

NC* 

Nfifc Vi Va 2tt{ 

N i jtnf 

U.M 

— 

1 G«ca Vil V. Uh.ca 

! 

Coca NI Mai t’a 

... 

Uti#2 (ell^) * Pao 
Baiun (Ycun^er). 
HUci 

Pol 

Lclog 

Nja Ni. 

Nga Vi Ya Ml, 

Hutli&f « n.t’.Ett'a d.tU 

Ni* Ni 

Nu l!«r 


G..tu Cct* f. Uwca Tcah 

K.* n Po ... w 

Mai _ 

Nga Ni, 

Dftii.tr - * <S,U 

NjaVlYaMi 

i.~i 


Ma Va An 


lltlng (elder) Pao 
(Veraecer). 

Mawm 

Nga Vi Ya Mi. 

W.'t - ti„u.„-, <La _ 

li-ihi.xj - , *U(, !*, ti.m _. 

!igi Vl Pa Va 
figa vi (“a Ya ™ 

Nsr V, Pa Va „ 

Na 2uf 

l.;5a 

l.4*!a 

E 

?*!a Va R IJcett Ua 
Ma V* Tt.ih ... 

Ma Va K Uucn 

... 

llllC^ _ 

KawnPo 

Ml Yl (cia<0 MM 
(Younger). 

Lcing ... 

Mai 

Ya 

Nga Vl Pa Ya, 

Nga Vi Pa Ya. 

Nga Vl Pa Ya, 

Vkllc - * Uitti - * Cttfl 
,* *-<» (0.1 ) 

-Vo. «.a [».,.) „ „ 

D.- li-rr t ten (tret ) _ 

Nr* VI P* Y» 

Ns* Vi Pa Ya 

N S * E 11 VI t‘a Ya 

N-i 1-5 Ti M i a Ya ... 
Nil 4 K l'l Vl Pa Ya ... 
N’jj* I. Ti VI Pa Ya .. 

La 4 a 

L*Ja 

M Hja 

Ni 14a 

Ni ll|a 

NI II pa 

... 

Ma Va K Mai L'n 
Ma V.i Tcah H , 
C^ucn Uo 

Ma Uft 

Gucu Ma 

Ya 

— 

tiling 

Kawu Po 

Tu ... ... 

Via 

Ta 

Yin - 

Leing 

Mai 

Ta 

Ya 

Ya 

Ya 

Ta 

Nga Vt Pa Ya. 

Nga VI Pa Ya. 

Nga E TI Vi Pa Ya. 

Nga E TI Vi Pa Ya. 

Nga E TI Vi Pa Ya. 
NgaETIVIPa Ya. 

Nga Maw. 

D—ittir - * hltUnd (ttl.t.) 

N’S^ ^ Pd Ya Ml Ah 

M>ur 

...’ 

iioh ... ~ 


HUujf | koia N Inawn 

Ta Ni 

Nga Y» Pal Ya Ml Ah 

0i '-£ J-t "'* LatbaM („.»,) 

i*a M *w. 

Nira Vi Pal Ya Mi Ah 

M/ur 


Gun 


Hllns;Mca 

Ya Nt 

Nga Vl Pal Ya Mi Ah 

!«»;•«:(* (m.o ... ... 

Sea i wife {w.*.) 

ta » uu t-j.i.j ;;; 

1 a Mitt. 

h^a hu Ma »♦• •«* 
Nga ICu Ma .. ^ 
Nfi* Vl Pa Ma 

*Sl Ma 

SI .Ma 

CM Pu 

•- 

Boh 

Cun 

Ma Daw 


Htlng , KOln Nlnawa 
Htinu ( Moa m 
lit K%«o (eliicf); Po 
Bameh (joungcr). 

Pa 

Ya ... 

Mai 

Nga Ku Ma, 

Nga Ku Ma. 

Nga Vl Pa Maw. 

Sitter - , ha, UoJ( w .,.) _ 

Nga Vl Pa Maw 

CM Fa 

... 

Ma An ... 

... 

0 Kwe (elder) ; Po 

Mai 

Nga VI Pa Maw. 

Ptoti.cr'i Wife (lx..) ... 

Nga Vl Pa Maw ... 

Ma La 


Guen An 

... 

lit Kwe" (cldci) ; Po 
Bameh (younger). 

Mai 

Nga Vl Pa Maw. 

Crother'. wife („.,) 

Nca Vl Pa Maw 

Ma La 

... 

Gun 

... 

O Kwe (elder); Po 
Rabun (younger). 

Mai 

Nga Vi Pa Maw. 

Soa - * daughter ... 

NgaViPaYa Ml Ah 

Ni Ma 


Boh 

... 

Et Kwe (elder) ; Po 
Bameh (younger). 

Kaw , ... 

Nga VI Pa Ya Ml Ah 

Pa Maw* 

Daughter - , daughter 

N«a Vl Pa Va Ml Ah 
Pa Maw, 

Ni Ma 

... 

Boh «. 

... 

O Kwe (elder) ; Po 
Bobun (joungcr). 

Leins 

Nga Vl Pa Ya Ml Ah 

Pa Maw. 

- 











IM. S.) Man .jtcaUns. (W. S.) Woman .peakta*. 


appendices, 


APPENDIX B-V. 

List of terms of relationship in the dialects of the Kakenni Subdivision 

of the Southern Shan States, 


Terms of Relationship- 


Father 

Son 

Mother 

Daughter 

Elder brother (M. S.) 
Younger brother (M. S.) .. 
Elder sister (M. S.) 

Elder sister (W. S.) 

Younger sister (M. S.) 
Younger sister (W. S.) .. 

Brother’s child (M. S.l 
Brother’s child (VV. S.) .. 

Father’s brother’s wife .. 
Father’s brother’s child .. 
Father’s sister... 

Father sister's husband .. 
Wife’s brother's child 
Father’s sister’s child 
Mother’s brother 
Sister’s child (M. S.) .. 

Mother’s brother’s wife .. 
Husband’s sister’s child .. 
Mother’s sister 
Sister’s child (W. S.) 
Mother’s sister’s husband , 
Wife’s sister’s child 
Mother’s sister’s child 
Father’s father 
Son’s son (M. S.) 

Son’s son (W. S.) 

Mother’s father _ ., 

Daughter’s son (M. S.) . 

Daughter’s son (W. S.) .. 
Mother’s mother 
Husband 
Wife 

Wife’s father ... 
Daughter’s husband (M. 5: 
Wife’s mother 
Daughter’s husband (W. £ 
Husband’s father 
Son’s wife (M. S ) 

Son’s wife ( W. S.) 
Husband’s mother 
Wife’s brother 
Sister’s husband ( M. S.) . 
Sister’s husband (W. S.) . 
Wife’s sister ... 
Husband’s brother 
Brother’s wife (M. S.) 

. Brother’s wife (VV. S.) 

■ Wife’s sister’s husband . 
: Husband’s brother’s wife . 
' Son’s wife’s parents 


A-IIpa 

A-hpo 

Mo-kc-i 

Hpu-mu 

He-wb 

HC-bu 

Me-wb-mu-mu 

Hc-bu-mil- 

hkaw. 

Hc-bu-ma-m u 
llc-bu-mft- 
likaw. 
Hpo-du 
Hpo-du 
Mo-du 

Tha-u-bu ... 

Mo-du 

Hpa-du 

Tha-u-bu ... 
Hpa-du 
Hpo-du ... 
niti 

Hpu-du 
i Mo-du .,. 
Hpo-du ... 

1 1 pb-dii 
• • • 

: Tha-u-bu ... 

| A-hpi 
A-H 
A-1I 
i A-hpi 
A-U 
A-U 

! A-hpi-ma-mu 
He- wo 
Ma 

Mu-pra ... 

| Maw 

i Mu-pra ... 

| Maw 
; Mu-pra 
Db 
Db 

Mu-pra 

De 

De 

De 

Chi 

Chi 

Chi 

Ka-na 

-Ka-na 

Ka-na 

Hpo-maw ... 


1 1 pa 

Hpo (Hpa 
II ko). 

Mo 

IIpo(Ma-Mo) 

VVb 

Bu 

Wb-pa-mo ... 
Wb-pa-mo ... 

Bu-a-mo 
Bu-pa-mo ... 

Hpo-du 

Hpo-du 

Mo-du 

Pu-bu 

Mo-du 

Hpa-du 

Pu-bu" ... 

Hpa-du ... 

Hpo-du 

Mo-du 

Hpo-du 

Mo-du 

Hpo-du 

1-Ipa-du 

Hpo-du 

Pu-bu 

Hpu 

LI 

Li 

Hpu 

l.l 

Li 

Hpi 

Wo 

Ma 

Mi-pwa 

Maw 

Mi-pwa ... 

Maw 

Mi-paw 

Db 

Db 

Mi-pwa 

Nb 

Nb 

Hki 

Hki 

Hki 

Hki 

Ka-na 

Ka-ne 

Ka-na 

Ka-maw 


Padaung. 


Hpa 

Hpauk 

Mong ... 
Hpai>-hpra- 
nui. 

Goi-hprd-hko 

Pu 

Pu Goi 
Pu Goi ... 

Pu-hpra-mu 

Pu-hpra-mu 


IT pAkli 
IlpSkli 
Sa 

Naungbo 

Sa 

Nb 

1-IpAkii 

Hp&kli 

Nb 

Hpflkli 

Nb 

Hpokli 

Sa 

Ilp&kli 

Ma-hkftk 

Hp&kli 

llpflkli 

Hpu 

LI 

Id 

Hpu 

Ilp&kli 

Hp&kli 

Hpb 

Gwfi 

Mu 

Pra 

Ma-hko 

Pra 

Ma-hko 

Pra 

Di 

Di 

Pra 

Nni 

Nai 

Nni 

Nai 

Nai 

Nai 

Ka-na 

Ka-na 

Ka-na 

Ko-myb 


Mong 

I Ipaukhpra- 
mo. 

Wia-hprb-hkf 

Pu 

Goi 

Wai 

Pu-hprb-mo 

Pii-hprb-mo 


1 1 paukli 
Hpaukli 
Sa 

Naungbo 

Sa 

Nai 

j Hpaukdu 
j Hpaukdu 
Sa 

Hpaukdu 

Nai 

Hpaukdu 

Sa 

Hpaukdu 

Ma-hk&k 

Hpaukdu 

Hdaukdu 

Hpu 

LI 

LI 

Hpu 

Li 

l.i 

II pb 
i Gwa 
Ma 
Pra 

Ma-hko 

Pra 

Ma-hko 

Pra 

Di 

Di 

Pra 

Nai 

Nai 

Nai 

Nni 

Nai 

Shan 

Shan 

Shan 

Nein 

Ka-maw 


Karenni, 


Mo 

Mpu-hprc* 

maw. 

Vya-hprb-hku 

Per 

Vya 

Vya 

Po-hprb-maw 

Po-hprb-maw 


Yangalai. 


IIptHllI 

Hpu-du 

Mo-du 

Pcrbu 

Mo-du 

I Ipb-du 

Hpu-du 

Hpu-du 

Hpb-du 

Hpu-du 

Na 

I Ipu-du 
Mo-du 
Hpu-du 

S6 

Hpu-du 

Hpu-du 

llper 

Ler 

Lcr 

I I per 
Ler 
I.er 
Hpcr 
Vvb 
&lb 
Ilprb 
Nb 
Hprb 
Ne 

A-hpro 

Dya 

Dya 

Hprb 

Na 

Na 

Na 

Chi 

Chi 

Chi 

Chi 

Ka-na 

Ka-na 

Hku-me 


A-mii. 

Hpu-mon. 

I le-wb. 
Ke-pauk. 
Ka-ve-mon. 
Ka-vc-mon. 

Ka-ponmon. 

Ka-ponmon. 

Hpo-du. 

I Ipo-du. 
Ka-hki. 
Wfinbu. 
Mein. 

Maik. 

| Ta-na. 

| Hpo-du. 
j Ka-maik. 

! Hpo-du. 
i Ka-mein. 
i Hpo-du. 

> Mein, 
j Hpo-du. 

! Maik. 

! Hpo-du. 

[ Hpo-du. 
i Hpauk. 

| Lai. 

1 Lai. 
j Hpauk, 

1 Lu. 

! 1.0. 

A-hpaik. 

Ka-vn. 

Ka-ma. 

Ka-pra. 

Ma. 

Ka-pra. 

Ma. 

Ka-pra. 

Ka-diak. 

Ka-diak 

Ka-pra. 

Nein. 

Hki. 

Hki. 

Ta-ncin. 

Hki. 

Hki. ‘ 

Tanein. 

Ta-na. 

Ta-yauk. 

Ta-ma. 


(M. S.) Man speaking. 


(VV, S.) Woman speaking. 





A^PtiNDICES. 


APPENDIX B-VI. . 

Terms of relationship in dialects of the Southern Shan States. 


Yang Wan Kun. Yang Hsck. 


Yang Lam. Paungthu. 


Father ... ... Paw, U ... Pa 

Mother ... ••• M& ... Ma 

Elder brother (M.S.) ••• Pi-Sai, Pi-Ai Mai-Karame 

Elder sister (W.S.) ... Pi-Nang ... Mai-Kanya 

Elder sister (M.S ) ••• Pi-Nang ... Mai-Kanya 

Younger sister (M.S.) Nawng Ying Sambo, Drost 

Father’s brother (elder) ... Lung ... Deng 

Father’s brother (Younger) ... Paw Ao ... Deng 

Father’s (elder) brother’s wife .. Pa - Wa'i ... 

Father’s (younger) brother wife ... A ... Wai 

Father’s brother's child ... Pi ... Mai ... 

Father’s sister (elder) ... Pa ... Wa'i 

Father's sister (younger) ... Mi A ... Kun 

Father’s (elder) sister’s husband. Paw Lung . Deng 

Father’s (younger) sister’s bus- Paw Na, Ao Paw ... j 

band. I 

Father’s sister’s child ... Pi ... Mai ... j 

Mother’s brother (cider) ... Paw Lung ... Deng ... > 

Mother’s brother (younger) ... Paw Na ... Paw ... j 

Mother’s brother’s wife ... Me Pa ... Wa'i 

Mother’s brother’s child ... Pi ... Mai 

Mother’s sister (elder) .. Pa ... Wa'i 

Mother’s sister (younger) ... Me Na ... Wa'i 

Mother’s elder sister’s husband .. Paw Lung ... Deng ... [ 

Mother’s younger sister’s husband Paw Na ... Paw ... I 

Mother’s sister’s child ... Pi ... Mai ... I 

Father’s father ... liking ... Ta ... i 

Father's mother ... Awk ... Ya ... i 

Mother’s father ... Pu ... Ta ... j 

Mother's mother ... Nai ... Ya ... ; 

Husband ... j Hpo ... Ta-O 

Wife’s father ... | Paw (Sao) ... Pa 

Wife’s mother ... Mi (Sao), Ma 

Awk Nat 

Husband’s father ... Paw (Sao) Pa ... i 

Husband’s mother ... Mi (Sao) ... Ma 

Wife’s brother (elder) ... Pi ... Mai ... I 

Wife’s brother (younger) ... Nawng Sai... PI sain Bo ... j 

Wife’s sister ... Pi Nang ... Mai ... | 

Husband’s brother (elder) ... Pi ... Mai ... j 

Husband’s brother (younger) ... Nawng ... Hsam Bo ... | 

Husband’s sister ... Pi-Nang .. Mai ... I 

Wife’s (elder) sister’s husband ... Pe-Hkwc ... Kaw ... j 

Wife’s (younger) sister’s bus- j Nawng Hkwe Sambo Hkre t 

band. : 

Husband's brother’s wife j Pi-Lo ... Mawm ... j 

Son’s wife's parents (lather) ... ; Pu-I.awng ... ; Ta'-Dawng j 

Son’s wife’s parents (mother) ... ! Nni-Lawng j Ya'-Dawng 

Son ... j Luk Sai ... j Kawn Karame 

Daughter ... ! Luk Ying ... Kawn Kanya I 

Younger brother (M.S.) ... I Nawng Sai .. Sambo Kara- 

I me. I 

Younger sister (W.S.) ... Nawng Ying Sambo Kanya; 

Elder brother (W.S.) ... Pi Ai, Pi Sai Mai Karame j 

Younger brother (W.S.) ... Nawng Sai .. Sambo Kara- | 

Lan Sai, Lan 
Ying. 


Pa 

M 

Mai-Karame 
Mai-Kanya 
Mai-Kanya 
Taw Kanya 
Ling 

Ling Hsang 

Wa’i 

Ktin 

Mai 

Paw 

Wa'i 

Deng Hsang 
Deng Hsang 


... t Mai 

... i Deng 

... j Ling Hsang 

... Wa'i 

... Mri 

... Kun 

... Wa’i 

... | Deng Hsang 

... I Paw 

... i Mai 

... i Ta E 

... ! Ya E 

... I Ta £ 

... | Va £ _ ... 

... Kam-E-E ... 
... Paw Hsang 
... Kun E 


Brother’s child (M.S.) 

Husband’s mother’s 
(male). 

Husband’s mother’s 
(female). 

Brother’s child (W.S.) 
Wife’s brother’s child 
Sister’s child (M.S.) 
Husband’s sister’s child 
Sister’s child (W.S.) 
Wife’s sister’s child 
Son’s son (M.S., W.S.) 
Daughter’s son (M.S., \V. 
Wife 

Daughter’s husband 
W.S.) 

Son’s wife (M.S., W.S.) 
Elder sister’s husband 
W.S.). 

Younger sister’s husband 
W.S.) 

Elder brother’s wife 
W.S.). 

Younger brother’s wife 
W.S). 


child Pi, Nawng ... 

child Pi, Nang, 

Nawng Ying. 
... Lan 
... Lan 
... L3n 
... Lan 
... Lan 
... Lan 
... Lan 
. S.) ... Lan 
... Me 

(M.S., Luk Hkwe ... 

... Luk Pau 
(M.S., Pi Hkwe ... 

(M.S., Nawng Hkwe 

(M.S., Pi Lo 

(M.S , Nawng Pau 

(M. S.) Man speaking. 


Pa ... ; 

Ma 

Mai ... I 
Hsam Bo ... j 
Mat ... I 
Mai ... j 
Hsam Bo ... | 
Mai ... | 
Kaw ... 1 

Sambo Hkre j 

Mawm ... j 
Ta'-Dawng 
Ya'-Dawng j 
Kawn Karame 
Kawn Kanya j 
Sambo Kara- j 
me. i 

Sambo Kanya; 
Mai Karame 
Sambo Kara- 
me. 

Lan Karame 

Lan Kanya 
Mai 

Mai Kanya 


Paw Hsang 
Kun £ 

Mai 

Twe 

Mai ... 

Mai 

Twe 

Mai 

Ko E 

Twe £ 

Mawm ... 
Ta'-Dawng 
Ya'-Dawng 
Kwan I 
Kwan Kanya 
Taw Karame 


Pa . 

Ma 

Mri-Karame 

Mai-Kanya 

Mai-Kanya 

Twe Kanya 

Ling 

Paw 

Kun 

Kun 

Mai 

Paw 

Twe 

Deng Hsang 
Deng Hsang 

Mri 

Deng 

Ling Hsang 

Wa’i 

Mai 

Kun 

Wa'i 

Deng Hsang 
Paw E 
Mai 
Ta E 
Ya E 
! Ta £ 

Ya E 

I Kam-e-E ... 
I Paw Hsang 
j Kun E ... 

Paw Hsang 
Kun E 
Mai 
Twe 
Mai 

Mai ... 
Twe 
Mai 
Kaw E 
Twe E 

Mawm 
Ta'-Dawng 
Ya'-Dawng 
Kwan £ 
Kwan Kanya 
Twe 


Lan ••• Pli 

Lan -- Pli 

Lan ... Pli 

Lan ... Pli 

Lan ••• Pli 

Lan ... Pli 

Lan Pli 

Lan ... Pli 

Ya-0 ... Kanya E 

Ke-0 ... Kwan E 

Mwe ••• Mwe E 

Kaw ... Ko £ 

Sambo Hke Hkwe E 


Mawm 


Sambo Mwe Mwe E 


(\Y. S.) Woman 


Taw Kanya Twe Kanya 
Mai Karame Mai Karame 
Taw Karame Twe E 


Pli-E ... Pli E 

Mai Karame E Mai KarameE 


Twe E 

Twe 

Twe 

Pli 

Pli 

Pli - 
Pli 
Pli 
Pli 

Kanya E 
Kwan E 

Mawn E 
Kaw E 

Kkwe E 

Mawm 

Kwan E 


Mawm 


Hpa. 

Mu. 

Ve Hko. 
Ve Mu. 

Ve Mu. 
Hpu Ma. 
Hpa Tan. 
Hpa Nang. 
Mu Tan. 
Mu Nang. 
Ve. S 
Hpi. 

Hpi. 

Hpu. 

Hpu. 

Mak. 

Hpu. 

Hpi. 

Mak. 

Mu Tan. 
Mu Nang. 
Hpa Tan. 
Hpa Nang. 
Mak. 

Hpu. 

Hpi. 

Hpu. 

Hpi. 

Wa. 

Hpu. 

Hpi. 

Hpu. 

Hpi. 

Mak. 

Hpu. 

Mu Tan. 
Hpa Tan. 
Hpa Nang. 
Ka-Ning. 
Hpa Tan. 
Hpu. 

Mu Tan. 
Mak._ 
Mawng Po. 
Po Hko. 

Po Mu. 
Hpu Hko, 

Hpu Mu. 
Ve Hko. 
Hpu Hko. 

Po Hko. 

Po Mu. 
Hpatan, 
Hpanang 
Mutan, 
Munang 
Po. 

Li. 

Li. 

Li. 

Li. 

Po. 

Li. 

Li. 

Ama. 

Ma. 

Hpanam. 

Mak. 


Mu Tan. 
Mu Naung. 
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APPENDiCESi 


APPENDIX B-Vtt. 

Terms of relationship in the HicOn and Lit dialects of Kengtong 
State of the Southern Shan States. 


Father 

Paw. 

Mother’s father ... 

Twe-pu. 

Mother ... 

Me. 

Daughter's son ... 

Lan (M.S. St W.S.). 

Elder brother (M.S.) 'i.i 

Pi-sai-long. 

Mother’s mother . . 

Me-twi (M.S. & W.S.j. 

Elder, sister (W.S.) ... 

Pi-yinglong. 

Husband - 

Hpo. 

Elder sister (M.S.) ... 

Pi-ying. 

Wife 

Me. 

Elder brother (W.S.) ... 

Pi-sai. 

Wife’s father 

Pawrae. 

Father’s brother 

Lung. 

Daughter’s husband 

Luk Hkwe (M.S.). 

Father’s wife 

Ao. 


Lukpai (W.S.). 

Father's child 

Pi-sai (senior). 

Wife’s mother t ,. 

Me. 


Nawngsai (junior). 

Husband's father ... 

Paw. 

Father's sister 

Pa. 

, Son’s wife 

Lukpai (M.S. & W.S.). 

Father’s husband <.. 

Lung. 

Husband’s mother 

Paw. 

Father’s child ... 

Nawngsai (son). 

. Wife’s brother 

Nawngsai. 


Nawng-ying 

Sister's husband ... 

Nawnghkwe (M.S. 

Mother's brother 

(daughter). 


St W.S.) . 

Lung (senior). 

Wife’s sister - 

Pi-nang. 


Na. (junior). 

Husband’s brother 

Pi-sai. 

Sister’s child (M.S.) ... 

Lan. 

Brother’s wife 

Pi-pai (elder brother’s 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

Pa. 


M. S. St W.S.). 

Husband’s sister’s child 

Lan. 


Nawngpai (younger 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Pi-sai (senior). 

• 

brother’s) M. St W.S. 


Nawngsai (junior). 

Husband’s sister ... 

Nawng-ying. 

Mother's sister 

Pa (senior). 

Wife’s sister’s hus- 

Pi-hkwe. 


Na (junior). 

band. 


Mother’s child ... 

Nawngsai (son). 

Husband’s brother’s 

Pi-pai. 


Nawng-ying 

wife 


(daughter). _ 

Son’s wife’s parents 

Pi-sai ((), Pi-ying (m.). 

Mother’s husband 

Lunghkwe. 

Son 

Luksai. 

Wife’s sister’s child ... 

Lan. 

Daughter 

Brother’s child 

(W.S.) 

Husband's mother’s 

Lukying. 

Mother’s sister’s child... 

Nawngsai (son). 
Nawng-ying 

Lansai. 


(daughter). 

Lan. 

Father's father 

Twe-pu. 

child 


Son’s son 

Lan (M.S. & W.S.) . 

Brother’s child 

Lan. 

Father's mother ... 

Twh-ya. 

(W.S.) 

Wife’s brother’s 

child 

Lan. 


(M, S.) Man speaking. 


(W. S.) Woman speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-VI1L 


Terms of relationship in dialects of the Northern Arakan District. 


English. 

Mro. 

Ahnu. 

Chaungtha. 

Kyaw. 

Kami. 

Father 

Mother 

Elder brother (M. S.) 

Elder sister (.W. S.) 

K ge ,W i ' 1 - s -> 1 

Father’s brother 

Father’s brother’s wile 

Father’s brother’s child 

Father’s sister 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Father’s sister’s child 

Mother's brother ... 

Mother’s brother’s wife ... 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Mother’s sister 

Mother’s sister’s husband 

Mother’s sister’s child 

Father's father 
• Father’s mother 
! Mother’s father 
| Mother’s mother ... 
j Husband 

Wife's father 

Wife’s mother 
s Husband’s father ... 
j Husband’s mother .. 

! Wife’s brother 
| Wife’s sister 

Husband’s brother... 

Husband’s sister ... ... 

Wife’s sister’s husband 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

i Son 

| Daughter ... ... 

Younger brother (M. S.) 

Younger sister (\V. S.) 

] Elder brother (M. S.) 

I Younger brother (M. 5.) 

: Brother’s child (M. S.) 

! Husband’s mother’s child 
, Brother’s child (W. S.) ... 

j Wife’s brother’s child 
; Sister's child (M. S.) 
j Husband's sister’s child 

• Sister’s child (\V. S.) 
j Wife’s sister’s child 

j Son’s son (M. S.) ... 
i Son’s son (\V. S.) ... 
i Daughter’s son (M. S ) 
i Daughter’s son (W. S.) 

• Wife 

; Daughter’s husband (M. S.) ... 

! Daughter’s husband (W. S.) ... 
j Son’s wife (M. S.) 

• Son’s wife (W. Sj 

; Sister’s husband (M. S.) 

; Sister’s husband ( W. S.) 
i Brother’s wife (M. S.) 

; Brother’s wife (\V. S.) 

i 

I 

! 

f 

\ 

\ 

s 

\ 

1 

2 

j 

Fa At 

Na We 

YaAt 

Ya At 

Ya At 

NaPe 

Pa At Kho ... 
Na We Ta ... 
Na Pe 

Na E ... j 

Pule Pre ... t 

Mauk Pe ... j 

Pa We ... i 

Pa E ... ; 

Ma Ken ... ! 

Na We Ta ... ! 
Pa At Kho ... | 
Na Pe 

Pa We ... : 

Pa E ... : 

Pa We ... ! 

Fa E ... | 

NaPa ... ! 

Pa We 

i 

Pa E ... ! 

Puk Pre ... : 

Na E ... ; 

; Pa Pre ... j 

; Na Pe ... j 

Na Pe ... j 

Ya At 

Na Pe 

Na Pe 

Nat Kaing ... 
Sa Pa 

Sa Nu 

NaPe 

Na Pe 

Puk Pre 

Puk Pre 

Sa Pa 

Ya At 

Na Pe 

Pa Pre 

Lo Khe 

Lo Khe 

Na Pe 

Tok Pe 

Tok Pe 

Tok Pe 

Tok Pe 

Tok Pe 

Na Pwe 

Mauk Sa 

Mauk Sa 

Na Sein 

Na Sein 

Mauk Pe 

Na Pe 

Na Pe 

Ka Muk 

Pa 

Nu 

Ta At 

Pa E 

Ah Se Co Me .. 
Loiya 

Ahkapa 

Ahkape 

Ahsahe 

Ahkane 

Run 

Su 

Pu 

Pa E ... 

Su 

Ne Le ... 1 

Palfe 

Nhaw L& ... 1 

Pu ... I 

Nu ... I 

Pu ... j 

Pe 

Ah Wah 

Pu Oo 

Pe E 

Run ... ! 

Ne 

Pu Oo 

Nu Le 

Nhow 

Ah Sai 

I Pa Le 

Tatywe 
: Su 

j Ahsahe 
j Ahsama 

1 Nhow 

j Su ... 

; AhYouk 
j Loi Ya 
' Ahsahe 

Nhow 
i Ah Youk 
i Pu 

; Ah Su Lai — 
Su 

Su 

Su 

Su 

Su 

Su ... 

Su 

Yin 

Mok 

Mok 

Ya Wa 

Ya Wa 

Netthara 

Netthara 

Ka Nhow Wa 
Ka Nhow Wa 

Ah Bah 

Ah Mfe 

Ah Ko Gree . . 
Ah Mai 

Ah Mai 

Nyi Mah 

Ah Bai 

Ah Ywai 

Nyi 

Ah Ree 

Ah Khan 

Yauk Pah 

Ah Khan 

Ah Ree 

Yauk Pah 

Ah Ywai 

Ah Bai 

Nyi 

Ah Pho 

Ah Baung 

Ah Pho 

Ah Baung 

Lan 

Thagaung or 
; Ah Khan 
! Ah Ree 

Ah Khan 

Ah Ree 

Yauk Pah 

Kri Ma 

Met 

Rauk Ma 

Nyi 

Nyi Ma 

Kha-Mak ... 1 
Tha 

Tha Me 

Nyi 

Nyi Ma 

Maung Gree ... 
MaungShe ... 
Tha 

Met 
i Tu 

S Tu 

Tu 

Tu 

Tha 

Tha 

Mrin 

Mein ... 

Mrin 

Mrin 

Maya ... 

Tha-mak 

Tha-mak 

Krwe-ma 

Krwe-ma 

Yauk-pah 

Met 

Ma Ree 

Rauk Ma 

i 1 

i 

t 

| 

j 

j 

Pa 

Nu 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Nauk ... 

Pon Ngak 

Pid Nauk 

Nauk 

Ka No 

Mrun 

Ka Mway 
Tarapu 

Tarape ... 1 

Kahway ... ! 

Pin Ngak ... 

Pon Ngak 

Nauk 

Kapu 

Rape 

Kapu 

Kape 
j Masai 
| Tarapu 

Tarape 

Mrun 
! Kane 

Ka Mway 

Nauk 

Nauk 

Nauk 

Saraung 

Nauk 

Ka Mway 

Sapa 

Sanu 

Nauk 

Nauk 

Sapa 
i Sapa 
i Sapa 

J Nauk 
i Sapa 

I Rawa 
: Samuk 

Samuk 

Sapa ... 

Sapa 

Tu 

Tu 

Tu 

Tu 

Napwe 

Samuk 

Samuk 

Rawa 

Rawa 

Ka Mway 

Nauk 

NaukNu 

Nauk Nu 

•Nga Ai. 

Neik. 

Yike. 

Yike. 

Yike. 

Umbai. 

Nga ai mho. 

Ah Ni To. 

Umbai. 

Ah Nee. 

Prun. 

Mouksa, 

Umpu. 

Umpe. 

Nats a. 

Niketo. 

Nga At Khi. 
Umbai. 

Aumsee. 

Aurasee- 

Aumsee. 

Aumsee. 

Yo Oh. 

Umpu. 

Umpe. 

Prun. 

Ah Nee. 

Natsa. 

Umbai. 

Umbai. 

Toke So. 

Umbai 

Yike. 

Natsa. 

Sapo. 

Sanoke. 

Umbai. 

Umbai. 

Yike. 

Umbai. 

Sapo. 

Umbai. 

Umbai. 

Mokesa. 

Mokesa. 

Umbai. 

Katu. 

Katu. 

Katu. 

Katu. 

Katu. 

Katu. 

Ahyu. 

Mokesa. 

Mokesa. 

Sin Ngo. 

Lin Ngo. 

Natsa. 

Umbai. 

Umbai. . | 

Ah Moke. j 

1 

! 

{ 

( 

1 

i 

I 

1 | 

* - i 

\ i 

J 1 

f i 

\ 1 

f 
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APPENDIX B-X. 

Terms of relationship in dialects of the Chin Hills 
Administrative Area. 

Laiyo dialects. 


Father ' 

Ka-pa. 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

Ka- pa-sali-wi (or now) 

Mother 

Ka-nu. 


nu-pee. 

Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

Ka-oo. 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Ka-far-te-nu-pee (pa or nu). 

Elder sister (w.s.) 

Ka-oo. 

Son 

Far-pa. 

Elder sister (m.s.) 

Far-nu-oo-pa. 

Daughter 

Far-nu. 

Younger sister (m.s.) ... 

Far-nu-now-tar. 

Younger brother (m.s.) 

Ka-now-pa. 

Father’s brother 

Ka-pa-seow. 

Younger sister (w.s.) ... 

Ka-now-nu. 

Father’s brother’s wife 

Ka-pa-wi-nu-pee. 

Elder brother (w.s.) 

Tar-pa-oo-pa. 

Father’s brother’s child 

Ka-pa-seow-far-te’. 

Younger brother (w.s.) 

Tar-pa-now-tar. 

Father’s sister 

Ka-nee, 

Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 

Male Ka-oo-far-pa Fern. 

Father’s sister's husband 

Ka-rang. 


ka-oo-far-nu. 

Father’s sister’s child ... 

Mai eToo-pa Fern. Too-nu. 

Husband's mother’s child 

i Ka-pa-sali-nu Male Far- 

Mother’s brother 

Ka-nu-tar-pa. 


pa. Fern. Far-nu. 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

Ka-nu-tar-pa-nu-pee. 

Brother’s child (w.s.) ... 

Ka-tar-pa-far. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Ka-nu (oo-wi-or-now-wi) 

Wife’s brother’s child ... 

Ka-nu-peer-tar-pa-far-te'. 


far-te’. 

Sister’s child (m.s.) 
Husband’s sister’s child 

Ka-far-nu-far-te'. 

Mother’s sister 

Nu-seow. 

Ka-pa-sali-far-nu-far-te’. 

Mother’s sister’s husband 

Ka-nu (oo or now) pa-sal. 

Sister’s child (m.s.) 
Wife’s sister’s child ... 

Ka-far-nu-far-te’. 

Mother’s sister's child ... 

Ka-nu (oo or now) far-te’. 

Ka-nu-pee-now-nu-far-te. 

Father’s father 

Ka-pa-pa. 

Son’s son (m.s.) 

Ka-far-pa-far pa. 

Father’s mother 

Ka-pa-nu. 

Son’s son (w.s.) 

Ka-far-pa-far-pa. 

Mother's 'father 

Ka-nwee-pa. 

Daughter’s son (m.s.) ... 

Ka-far-nu-far-pa. 

Mother’s mother 

Ka-nwee-nu. 

Daughter’s son (w.s.) ... 

Ka-far-nu • far-pa. 

Husband 

Pa-sal. 

Wife ... 

Nu-pee. 

Wife’s father ... 

Ka-nu-pee-pa. 

Daughter’s husband (m.s. 

) Ka-far-nu pa-sal. 

Wife’s mother ... 

Ka-nu-pee-nu. 

Daughter’s husband (w.s/ 

) Ka-far-nu-pa-sal. 

Husband’s father 

Ka-pa-sal-pa. 

Son’s wife (m.s.) 

Ka-far-pa-nu-pee. 

Husband’s mother 

Ka-pa-sal-nu. 

Son’s wife (w.s ) 

Ka-far-pa-nu-pee. 

Wife’s brother 

Ka-nu-pee-tar-pa. 

Sister’s husband (m.s.) 

Ka-far-nu-pa-sal. 

Wife’s sister 

Ka-nu-pee-(oo or now) nu. 

Sister’s husband (w.s.) 

Ka-swe’-pee-pa-sal. 

Husband’s brother 

Ka-pa-sali-(oo-or-now). 

Brother’s wife (m.s.) ... 

Ka (oo or now) nu-pee. 

Husband’s sister 

Wife's sister’s husband 

Ka-pa-sali-far-nu (oo-pa or 
now-tar). 

Ka-nu-pee (wi or now) pa- 
sal. 

Siyin 

Brother’s wife (w.s.) ... 

dialect. 

Ka-tar-pa (oo pa or now 
lar) nu- pee. 

Father ... 

Pa. 

Daughter ... ... 

Tah-nu. 

Mother ... 

Nu. 

Younger brother 

Nou (m.s.) 

Elder brother ... 

Ou (m.s.) 

Younger brother 

Nou. 

Elder sister 

Ou (w.s.) 

Brother’s child ... 

Tah (m.s.) 

Elder Y • . _ J 

Younger J i 

f Ou (m.s.) 

Husband’s mother’s child 

Moe. 

[.Nou (m.s.) 

Brother’s child 

Tah (w.s.) 

Father’s brother 

Pa-niou. 

Wife’s brother’s child ... 

Son-pa or Son-nu. 

Father's brother’s wife... 

Nu-niou. 

Sister’s child ... 

Tu-pa or Tu-nu (m.s.) 

Father’s brother’s child 

Ou-or-Nou. 

Husband's sister’s child 

Tah. 

Father’s sister ... 

Ni. 

Sister's child ... 

Tu-pa or Tu-nu (w.s.). 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Ngan. 

Wife’s sister’s child 

Tah. 

Father’s sister’s child ... 

Tu-pa or Tu-nu. 

Son’s son 

Tu (m.s.). 

Mother’s brother 

Pu. 

Son’s son 

Tu (w.s.) 

Mother's brother’s wife 

Son-nu. 

Daughter’s son 

Tu (m.s.) 

Mother’s brother’s child 

Pu. 

Daughter’s son ... 

Tu (w.s.) 

Mother’s sister 

Nu Niou. 

Wife 

Yi. 

Mother’s sister’s husband 

Mark-pa. 

Daughter’s husband ... 

Mark-pa (m.s.) 

Mother’s sister’s child ... 

Nil. 

Daughter’s husband ... 

Mark-pa (w.s.) 

Father’s father 

Pu. 

Son’s wife 

Moe-na (m.s.) 

Father’s mother ’ ... 

Pi. 

Son’s wife 

Moe-nu (w.s.) 

Mother’s father 

Pu.' 

Sister’s husband 

Mark-pa (m.s.) 

Ou (w.s.) 

Mother’s mother 

Pi. 

Sister's husband 

Husband 

Pasall. 

Husband’s brother 

Nou. 

Wife’s father ... 

Son-pa. 

Husband’s sister 

Moe. 

Wife's mother 

Son-nQ. 

Wife’s . sister’s husband 

Nu-pal. ■ 

Husband’s father 

Toe-pasall. 

Husband’s brother’s wife 

Nil. 

Husband's mother 

Toe-nu-pi. 

Son’s wife’s parents ... 

Nil. 

Wife’s brother 

Son-pa. 

Brother’s wife 

Ou-nu (m.s.) 

Moe. (w.s.) 

Wile’s sister ... 

Nu-pal. 

Brother’s wife . 

Son 

Tah.' 

- _ 


(M.S.) Man speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-X— concluded. 

Terms of relationship in dialects of the Chin Hills 
Administrative Area. 

' Haka dialect or Boungshe. 


Father 

K* pa. 

K’ nil. 

Daughter 

K’ fa-nu. 

Mother 

Younger brother (m.s.) 

K’ nao. 

Elder brother (m.s.) ... 

K’ u. 

Younger sister (w.s.) ... 

■ K* nao. 

Elder sister (w.s.) 

K’ u. 

Elder 

K’ tra ; K’ u. 

Elder sister (m.s ) 

K’ farr ; K’ <3. 

Brother (w.s.) younger 

K’ tra. 

Younger sister (m.s.) ... 
Father’s brother 

K’ farr. 

Brother’s child (m.s.) ... 
Husband’s mother’s child 

K’ u fa; K’ fa. 

K’ pa. 

K’ nu. 

(a son) K’ tra 

Father's brother’s wife 


(if daughter, ■ 
Elder) K’ u 
(younger) 

K’nao. 

K’ va. 

Father's brother’s child 
Father’s sister ... 

Father's sister’s husband 
Father’s sister’s child 

K’ nao. 

K’ ni. 

K’trang. 

K’ ni fa ; K’ tu. 

Brpther’s child (w.s.) ... 
Wife’s brother’s child ... 

Mother’s brother (elder) 

K’ pu. 

K’ nup! tra fa 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

K’ pi. 

Sister’s child (m.s.) 

K’ tu. 

Mother’s brother’s child 

I<’ pu. 

Husband's sister’s child 

K’ tu. 

Mother's sister 

K’ nu. 

Sister’s child (w.s.) 

K’ fa. 

Mother's sister’s husband 

K’ pu. . 

Wife’s sister’s child 

K’ fa. 

Mother's sister’s child .. 

K’ pu. 

Son’s son (m.s.) 

K’ tu. • 

Father’s father 

K.’ pu. 

Son’s son (w.s.) 
Daughter’s son (m.s.) ... 

K’ tu. 

Father's mother 

K’ pi. 

K’ tu. 

Mother’s father 

K’ pu. 

Daughter’s son (w.s.) ... 

K‘ tu. 

Mother's mother 

K’ pi. 

Wife 

Nupi. 

) K’ tu. 

Husband 

Va. 

Daughter’s husband (m.s. 

Wife’s father ... 

K’ pu. 

Daughter’s husband (w.s.) K’ tu. 

Wife’s mother ... , 

K’ pi. 

Son's wife (m.s.) 

K’, fa. 

Husband’s father ... 

K’ pa. 

Son's wife (w.s.) 

K’ fa. 

Husband’s mother 

K’ nu. 

Sister’s husband (m.s-)... 

K’ tu. 

Wife's brother 

K’ pu. - 

Sister’s husband (w.s.).... 

K’ tu. 

Wife’s sister (younger) . . . 

K’ nau. 

Brother’s. wife (m.s.) ... 

(elder) K’u 

Husband’s brother 
Husband’s sister (elder) 

K’ tra. 

K’ ni (younger) 

(younger) K nao 
(if about the same age) K’ maw (if older) 

Son's wife’s parents 

K’ nau. 

K’ pu le K’ pi. 

(if younger) 

Brother’s wife (w.s.) ... 

K’ u. 

K’ nao. 

Son 

K’ fa-pa. 

K’ nao. 


(M. S.) Man speaking. (W. S.) Woman speaking. 
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Appendix b-xi. 

List of Terms of Relationship in the Kadu Language. 


Father 

Mother 

Elder brother (M. S.) 
Elder sister (W. S.) ... 
Elder sister (M.S.) ... 

Younger sister (M. S.) 
Father’s brother 
Father’s brother’s wife 
Father’s brother’s child 
Father’s sister 
Father’s sister’s husband 
Father’s sister’s child 
Mother’s brother 
Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s child 
Mother’s sister 
Mother's sister's hus- 
band. 

Mother’s sister’s child 
("Father's father 


£ u 
o H 

rt 2 
2 


o 


o 


Father's mother 
Mother's father 


n C 

‘I'll 

a u 

“ZZ —* 

rt o 


Awa. 

Amo. 

Ao-mu. 

A IT t ay. 

Do. 

Na-si. 

Ok-si. 

Ah-shi, 

Na-si. 

Na-ton. 

Yauk-pha. 

Na-si. 


^Mother's mother 
Husband 

Wife’s father ... 


Wife’s mother 
Husband’s father 


^Husband’s mother 
Wife’s brother 
Husband’s brother 
Wife's sister 


Ah-htaung. 

Ha-la. 

Paw-saung. 

Me-saung. 

Paw-saung. 

Me-saung. 

Yauk-pha. 

Ok-si. 

Naung-saung. 


Husband’s sister ... Ah-tay. 
Wife’s sister’s husband Yauk-pha. 
Husband’s brother’s wife Ah-tay. 
Son’s wife’s parents ... Khay-mat. 
Son ... ... Sa. 

Daughter Do. 

Younger brother (M. S.) Na-si. 
Younger brother (W. S.) Do. 
Brother (W. S.) Elder Ah-mu-shan. 
Brother (W. S;) Younger Yon. 
BrothePs child (M. S.) Do. 
Husband’s mother’s child Wan-si. 


Wan-si. 

BrothePs child (W. S.) 

Yoh. 

Na-ton. 

Wife’s brothePs child 

‘Do. 

Na-si. 

Sister’s child (M. S.) ... 

Do. 

Ah-si. 

Husband’s sister's child 

Do. 

Wan-si. 

Sister (W. S.) 

*« • 

Ah-tay. 


Wife’s sister’s child 

• « • 

Yon. 

Na-si. 

Son’s son (M. S.) 

| ~4 

Sa-don. 

Ok-naing. 

Son’s son (W. S.) 


Do. 


DaughtePs son 

L'v 

Do. 

Ah-htaung. 

(M. S.) ; 

r- X3 

1 c 



Daughter’s son | 

£ 

Do. 

Ok-htaung. 

(W. S.) j 

|o 



Wife 

« • • 

'Eit. 


Daughter’s hus-~l .• Lok-kway. 
band (M. S.) 

Daughter’s hus- | 4. £ Do 
band (W. S.) 

Son’s wife (W. 

S.) 

Son’s wife (M. 

S.) 

Sister’s husband (M. S.) Pi-kway. 
Sister’s husband (W. S.) Do. 
Brother’s wife (M. S.) Ah-tay 
Brother’s wife (W. S.) Do. 


" c 
too 
Sen 

C3 

Q 


(M. S.)=Man speaking. 


(W. S.)= Woman speaking. 
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APPENDIX B-XII. 

List of Terms of Relationship in the Talaing Language. 


Father ... Apa. 

Mother ... ... ... Yaing. 

Elder brother (M. S.) ... Kaung. 

Elder sister (W. S.) ... Poar. 

Elder sister (M. S.) ... Do. 

Younger sister (M. S.) ... Dai. 

Father’s elder brother ... Anar. 

Father’s younger brother Audi. 

Father’s brother’s wife ... Briar-ana. 
Father’s elder brother’s child Kun-anart. 
Father’s younger brother’s Kun-mudi. 
child. 

Father’s elder sister ... E-nar. 

Father’s younger sister ... Sidi. 

Father’s elder sister’s Hayaing-e-nar. 
husband. 

Father’s younger sister’s Hayaing-de-di. 
husband. 

Father’s elder sister’s child Kun-e-naing. 
Father’s younger sister's child Kun-kyi-di. 
Mother’s elder brother .... Anaing. 

Mother’s younger brother ... Mudi. 

Mother’s elder brother’s BrSya-anaing. 
wife. 

Mother's younger brother's Brfi-yamudi. 
wife. 

Mother’s elder brother’s Kun-anaing. 
child. 

Mother’s younger bro- Kun-mudi. 
tiler's child. 

Mother’s elder sister ... E-naing. 

Mother's younger sister ... Sidi. 

Mother’s elder sister’s Karaw-e-naing. 
husband. 

Mother’s younger sister's Karaw-de-di. 
husband. 

Mother’s elder sister’s child Kun-poar-amai. 
Mother’s younger sister’s Kun-de-amai. 
child. 

f Father’s father ... Pa-noot. 

May-noot. 

Pa-noot. 

May-noot. 
Ka-raung. 
Kun-so'i-karoung. 

Kun-soi-breya. 

Kun-soi-karoung. 


H O 




Father’s mother 
Mother's father 


'- 3 ^Mother’s mother 

Husband 

. .• ( Wife’s father 


w w *1 

U 


rt O 


Wife’s mother 
Husband’s father 


^Husband’s mother ... 
Wife’s elder brother 
Wife's younger brother ... 
Wife’s elder sister ... 

Wife’s younger sister 
Husband's elder brother ... 


Kun-soi-breya. 

Kun-soi*kaung. 

Desini. 

Kun-sai-poar. 

Desini-brfiya. 

Kun-sai-kaung. 


II 


anger 


bro* 


haunt 


Hayan-dc-si-ni. 
Hayan- humandi. 
CM. S.) = Man speaking. 


Son’s wife’s parents 
Son ... 

Daughter 

Younger brother (M. S.) 
Younger sister (IV. S.) ... 
Elder brother (W. S.) ... 

Younger brother (W. S.) 


Kun-sai-kun. 

Apa-ha-aw-oar. 

Kun. 

KunbartL 

Dai. 

Dai-bxe. 

Kaung. 

Dai. 


Elder brother’s child Kun-kaung. 

(M. S.) 

Younger brother’s child Kun-di. 

(M. S.) 

Husband’s mother’s child... Kun-khon-soi. 


child Kun-kaung. 


Elder brother’s 
(W. S.) 

Younger brother’s child Kun-di. 

(W. S.) 

Wife’s elder brother’s Kunkhow-soi- 
child. ' kaung. 

Wife’s younger brother’s Kdnhamandi. 
child. 


Elder sister’s child (M. S.) Kun-ei-poar. 
Younger sister’s ' child Kun-di-uwar. 
(M.S.) 

Husband’s elder sister’s Kun-kaung-soi- 
child. poar. 

Husband’s younger sister’s Kundi-brfiya. 
child. 


Elder sister’s child (W. S.) Kun-poar. 
Younger sister’s child Kundi-brfiya. 
(W. S.) 

Wife's elder sister’s child Kun-kaung-soi- 


Wife’s younger 
child. 


poar. 

sister's Kun-de-sai-ne . 


Son’s son (M. S.) ... 

Son’s son (W. S.) ... 
Daughter’s son (M. S.) 


Kun-soung-ni-") 
ka-roung. 

Do. 

Do. 


Brfe. 


Do. 


Daughter’s son (W. S.) 

Wife 

Daughter's husband (M. S.) Haman. 
Daughter’s husband (W. S.) Do. 
Son’s wife (M. S.) Ha-aw. 

Son’s wife (W. S.) ... Do. 

husband ICawn-re. 


33 
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Husband’s younger bro- De-sh-ni. 
ther. 

Husband's elder sister ... Poar-baing. 
Huibaad’s younger sister ... Desini-breya. 
Wile’s elder sister’s Hayan-poar-baing. 

husband. 

Wife's younger Mstci’s Hayan-de-si-ni. 

husband. 

ier brother’s Hayan-fcim-sai- 


husband Haman-di. 
husband Kawn-rfi. 
husband Haman-di. 


Elder sister’s 
(M.S.) 

Younger sister’s 
(M. S.) 

Elder sister’s 
(W.S.) . 

Younger sister’s 
(W.S.) 

Elder brother's wife (M. S.) Poar-baing. 
Younger brother’s wife Ha-aw-di. 
(M. S.) 

Elder brother’s wife (W. Po3r-bamg. 
S.) 

Younger brother’s wife Br£-ya*di. 

JW. S.) 

(W. S,)=Woman speaking. 
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-sAPPES dices, 


.APPENDIX B-XIII. 

List of terms of relationship in the ICachin Languages. 



1st person. 


■ 


nd person. 


3 rd person. 


Father ... 

Son 

Mother 

Daughter 

Elder brother 

Younger brother 

Elder sister 

Younger sister 

j Father’s brother 

j Brother’s child 

j Father’s brother's wife 

j Husband’s mo tiler's child 

J Father’s brother’s child 

| Father’s sister ... 
j Brother's child (\V. S.) 
j Father’s sister's husband 
| Wife’s brother’s child 
j Father's sister’s child ... 
i Mother’s brother 
! Sister’s child 
j Mother’s brother’s wife 
- Husband’s sister's child 

1 Mother’s brother’s child 

I 

| Mother’s sister 

•; Sister’s child (M. S.) ... 

i Mother’s sister’s husband 

I Wife’s sister’s child ... 
j Sister’s child (W. S.) ... 

j Mother’s sister’s child 

Father’s father ... ... 

Son’s son 

Father’s mother ... 
Mother's father 
Mother’s mother ... 
Daughter’s son 

Husband 

Wife ... 

Wife’s father 

Daughter’s husband ... 

Wife’s mother 

Husband’s father 

Son’s wife 

Husband’s mother 

Wife’s brother 

Sister’s husband (M. S.) 

(W. S.) 

Wife's sister 
Husband’s brother 

Brother’s wife (M. S.)... 

(W.S.) 
Wifes’ sister’s husband 

Husband’s brother’s wife 
Son’s wife’s parent’s (M. S.] 

(W. s,: 


Wa 

Shadang sha. 

Hu 

Shavi sha. 

Hpu 

Nau 

Na 

Nau 

(Elder) Wadi. 
(Younger) Wadoi. 

Sha 

(Elder) Tung. 
(Younger) Ndot. 
(Elder) Ku 
(Younger) Rat ... 
(Elder) hpu 
Younger Nau ... 


i Shu 

| Woi ltkai. 

; Ji dwi. 

Woi dwi. 

Shu 

Maduwa. 

Madujan. 

Tsa 

Hkri 

Ni 

Ku 

Nam 

Moi 

Hkau 

Hkau ... 

Ku 

(Elder) Rat 
(Younger) Nam 
(Elder) Ku 
(Younger) Ra 
(Elder) Rat 
(Younger) Nam 
Ming ... 
(Elder) hpu 
(Younger) Nau 
(Elder) Na 
(Younger) Nau 
Hkau 
Ni 


N hpu 
N nau 
N na 
N nau 


N sha 


N ku 
N rat 
N hpu 
N nau 


Nam 

... i N nam 

Ku 

... ! N ku 

N am 

... | N nam 

, Hkau 

... | N hkau 

Tsa 

... ! N tsa 

Hkri 

... J N hkri 

Ni 

... i N ni 

ilkri 

... : N hkri 

(Elder) Nam 
(Younger) Tung. 
Ndoi. 

... j N nam 

1 

j 

Hkri 

... | N hkri 

(Elder) Wadi. 
(Younger) Wadoi. 
Sha 

j 

... ! Nsha 

Sha 

... | Nsha 

(Elder) Hpu 

... 1 Nhpu 

(Younger) Nau ... 

... ! N nau 

i 


... Nshu 


» •• 

Ml 

Nshu 

... 

... 



N Isa 




... 

Nhkri 




... 

N ni 




... 

N ku 





N Nam 





Nmoi 





Nhkau 


... 


... 

Nhkau 


• • . 

... 


N ku 




... 

N rat 



... 


N nam 




. . • 

N ku 





N rat 




... 

N rat 



... 

... 

N nam 


... 

,,, 


N ning 


Ml 


... 

N hpu 


• • • 



N nau 

... 




N na 

• •• 



... 

Nnau 

... 

• * < 



N hkau 



... 

« • • 

N ni 


• I • 


Kawa. 

Kanu. 

Kahpu. 

Kanau. 

Kana. 

Kanau. 

Kasha. 


Kaku. 

Karat. 

Kahpu. 

Kahau. 

Kanam. 

Kaku. 

Kanam. 

Kahkau. 

Katsa. 

Kahkri. 

Kani. 

Kahkri. 

Kanam. 


Kahkri. 


Kasha. 

Kasha. 

Kahpu. 

Kanau. 

Kashu. 


Kashu. 


Katsa. 

Kahkri. 

Kani. 

Kaku. 

Kanam. 

Karnoi. 

Kahkau. 

Kahkau. 

Kaku. 

Karat. 

Kanam. 

Kaku. 

Karat. 

Karat. 

Kanam. 

Kaning. 

Kahpu. 

Kanau. 

Kana.- 

Kanau. 

•Kahkau. 

Kani. 


(M.S.)= Man speaking 


i Woman speaking. 
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appendix b.-xiv. 


List of terms, of. relationship, in. various Karen dialects. 


English. 

Sagau. 

Mo-pwa. 

Bwe. 

Karenni. 

Kothi. 

Konoo. 

Gaiko. 

Padaung. 

Bres. 

• 

Father 

Pah 

Apa 

Apa 

Pcii 

A-paw .. 

A-pa 

Pah 

A-pa 

A-pa. 

Mother 

Mo 

A-mer ... 

A-mer ... 

Myu 

A-yur ... 

Mo 

MS 

A -mu ... 

A-mo. 

Son ... 

Po-kwa ... 

Fokwa ... 

Po-ker ... 

Poo-koo ... 

Paw-koo... 

Po.-kcr ... 

Paw-ka ... 

Paw-koo 

Poker. 

Daughter 

Po-mu ... 

Fomer ... 

Po-moo ... 

Poo-mo ... 

Pa,w-mop 

Po-moo 

Paw-moo - 

Paw -m co 

Po-moo. 

Elder brother (M. S.) 

Wai-ko ... 

Way-I'kaw 

Waipoker 

Viaprekoo 

_Ya-er>doo, 

.Po-do -pwe 

Waya-pler 

Way -adoo 

Way-do- 

Elder sister (W. S.) 

Wai-po-mu 

Way -mil 

Wai-th’kaw 

Viaprcmaw 

Ya-er-noo 

Way.-moodo 

Way- mu a- 

Way-moo- 

pwe. 

Apwau 


Puth'ila ... 


Poo-po-kcr 


pwe. 

pier. 

adoo. 

Younger brother (M. 

Po-l'da .. 

Per-prai- 

Poo-nai-a' 

Pi : kaw-mi • 

Poo-pro-ker 

Poo-prai- 

Poo-ma-kcr 

s.). 



Pop-pcr- 

koo- 


ko. 

&QO. 

Younger sister ( VV . 

Pu-po-mii 

Fomer lada 

Per-prai- 

Poo-nai- 

Pi-kaw-mo 

Poo-pro-mli 

Poo-prai- 

Poo-ma- 

S.). 



moo. 

maw. 

pra-moq. 


maw. 


Elder sister (M. S.) 

Wai-po-mu 

Wc-mu ... 

Waipcrmer 

Via-pre- 

Ya-errmoo- 

Way-moo- 

A-plu ... 

Way- moo- 

Way.-ma- 


Pu-miula 


Pu-pcr-moo 

maw. 

adoo. 

do-pwe. 


a-pra. 

moo. 

Younger sister (RI. S.) 

Fomer-po 

Pu-prai- ' 

Ya-er-moo- 

Pi-kaw-mo 

Poo-pro *mii 

Poo-prai-- 

Poo-ma- 




..Wai-per- 

maw. 

a. 



maw. 

nioo. 

Elder brother {\V. S.) 

Po-wai*ko 

Wai-vo- 

Via-pre-koo 

Ya-er-a-doo 

Wayrdo- 


Way-doo- 

Wch-do- 


Pu-th'da... 

kwa. 

kcr. 



pway. 


prai. 

pway. 

Younger brother (\V- 

Folada ... 

Poo-thai-r 

Per-prai- 

Poo-rai-a 

Pe-kaw-me- 

A-plcr ... 

Way- prai 

Wch-do- 

S.) 



day. 

koo. 


ko. 


pway. 

Father's brother 

Pa-tec. ... 

Ah-pwa... 

Peh-tee ... 

Peh-doo ... 

Doo-pa ... 

A-to 

A-doh ... 

Peh-doo ... 

A-sec. 

Brpther’s child (M. S.) 

Po-do. ... 

Foder 

Pcr-der ... 

Poo-doo .... 

Paw-daw 

Po-dq 

Paw-doo... 

Pondoo. ...’ 

Pcr-dcr. 

Father's brother's 

Mu-ga .. 

Mah-mah 

Mah-mah 

Mu-doo ... 

Thc-poo- 

A-toh 

A-dih ... 

Mer-doo... 

Ma-ma. 



Wai. ... 


weh. 





Husband's mother's 

Wai ... 

Way ... 

Dah 

Weh-poo 

The-poo- 

Nay 

Nigh ... 

The-poo- 

child. 



G'ber 



way. 



thc-wav. 

Father's brother's 

Tkwa ... 

L’wha ... 

Pcr-boo ... 

The-poo- 

Th-g’-bo, 

Nga-boo... 

Tha-g-bo 

A-bcr. 






• wch. 

— 




Father's sister 

Murga ... 

Mah- mah 

Mah-mah 

Mu-doo ... 

.Doo-mu ... 

A-toh ... 

A-doh 

Mer-doo .. 

Ma-ma. 

Brother's child (W. 
S.) 

Father's sister’s hus- 

Po-do. ... 

Foder 

Pcr-dcr ... 

Poo-doo... 

Paw-doo... 

Mcr-der ... 

Maw-doo 

Pondoo ... 

Pcr-der. 

Pa-tec ... 

Pwa-pwa 

Teh-ten ... 

Pch-doo ... 

Doo-pa ... 

A-tok 

A’doh 

Peh-doo ... 

A-pwa. 

band. 








Wife’s brother's child 

Pa-do. ... 

Foder ... 

Pcr-der ... 

Poo-doo ... 

Paw-doo... 

Per-der ... 

Paw-doo... 

Pondoo ... 

Pcr-der, 

Father's sister's child 

Tkwa ... 

L’wha ... 

G'ber .. 

Ter-boo ... 

The-poo-. 

weh. 

Doo-pa ... 

Tha-g-bo, 

Nga-boo... 

Tha-g’-bo 

A-ber. 

Mother's brother ... 

Pa-tee ... 

Pwa-pwa 

Peh-tee ... 

Peh-doo... 

A-toh ... 

A-doh ... 

Peh-dvO... 

A-pwa. 

Sister's child (M. S.) 

Po-do ... 

Foder ... 

Per-der 

Poo-doo... 

Paw-doo... 

Pcr-der ... 

Paw-doo 

Pondoo ... 

Pcr-der. 

Mother's brother's 
wife. 

Husband's sister's 

Mti-ga ... 

Mah-mah 

Mah-mah 

Mu-doo ... 

Doo-mu ... 

A-toh ... 

A-toh ... 

Mer-doo... 

Ma-ma. 

Po-do., ... 

Foder ... 

Per-der ... 

Poo-doo ... 

Paw-doo ... 

Pcr-der. ... 

Paw-doo.. 

Pondoo ... 

Pcr-dcr. 

chilli. 








Mother’s brother’s 

T’k\va ... 

L’wha 

G’ber ... 

Pcr-boo ... 

The?poo- 

The-g'-bp 

Nga-boo... 

Tha-g’bo 

A-ber. 

child. 





wch. 




Mother's sister 

MQ-ga .. 

Mah-mah 

Mah-mah 

MQ-doo ... 

Doo-mu ... 

A-toli ... 

A-to 

Peh-doo ... 

A-see. 

Sister's child ( W. S.) 

P o,-do ... 

Foder ... 

Pcr-der ... 

Foo-doo ... 

Paw-doo... 

Per-der. ... 

Paw-doo... 

. 

Pondoo ... 

• 

Per-der. 

Mother's sister's hus- 
band. 

Wife's sister's child 

Pa-tec ... 

Pwa-pwa 

Peh-tee ... 

Pch-doo ... 

^Doo-pa ... 

A-toh ... 

A-to 

Peh-dco.... 

A-pwa. 

Pa-do ... 

Foder ... 

Per-der ... 

Poo-doo ... 

Po-doo ... 

Mer-dcr .. 

Paw-doo... 

Pondco ... 

Perkier. 

Mother's sistei’i child 

T’kwa ... 

L'wha ... 

G'ber. ... 

Pcr-boo ... 

Thc-poo- 

Thc-g*- bo 

Nga-boo 

Tha-g-bo. 

A-bef. 






wch. 



Father's father 

Pu 

Apu 

A-poo ... 

Pwer 

A-po 

A-poo ... 

A-poo ... 

Poo 

A-poo. 

Father's mother 

Pec 

Ah-pic ... 

A-pce ... 

Pya 

A-psy ... 

A-pec ... 

A-pee .. 

Pec ... 

A-pec. 

Mother's father 

Pu 

Pu 

Poo 

Pwer 

Po 

Poo 

Poo 

Poo 

Poo. 

Mother's mother ... 

.Pee 

A-pcc ... 

Pec 

Pya 

A-pay ... 

Pee 

Pee 

Pee. 

Pec. n. 

Son's son (M. S.) ... 

Lce-kwa... 

Lway-wha 

Lay-kwa... 

Lway-nrai- 

Lay -paw- 

Pcc-mce-ko 

Lii-pro-koo 

Lc-pro-koo 

Li-ker. 




koo. 

kaw. 


... 



Son's son (W. S.) ... 

Daughter's son (M. 
S.) 

Daughter's son (W. 
$*) 

Husband 

Wah ... 

A-wa 

Wah ... 

Veh 

Wah ... 

.Wa. ... 

Wo ' ... 

Wah .. 

Wah. 

Wife 

Mah ... 

A- mah ... 

Meh ... 

May 

Ma 

Pive ... 

Mah ... 

Mah- ... 

Meh. 

Wife's father 

Mec*pwa- 

Fokwa ... 

Mee-pwa 

Prai-prai- 

Thee-sara 

Mecrpway 

Pra-pro-ku 

Pra-pro-ku 

Mec-pway. 


po-kwa. 


koo. 





Wife's mother 

Mcc-pwa- 

Pree-pwa 

Mec-pwa 

Prai-prai- 

Thee-ka; 

Mec-pway- 

Pra-pra- 

Pra-pra-mii 

Mee-pway- 


po-mu. 

maw. 

pra-tnoo. 

a- moo. 

moo. 


Mah-moo. 

Husband's father ... 

Mcc-pwa. 

Mcc-pwa 

Mee-pwa 

Prai 

Thee-ka-sa 

Mec-pway 

Pra 

Pra 

Mec-pway. 

Husband's mother ... 

Mcc-pwa- 

Mcc-pwa . 

Mee-pwa 

Prai 

Thce-sa-a . 

Mec-pway 

Pra 

Pra 

Mee-pway. 

Daughter's husband 

po.-mu. 
Ma-po. ... 

Meh 


Mah-po... 

K'maw, ... 

K'maw, ... 

Ma-per. 

Mah 

Mah-po ... 

(M. S.) 

Daughter's husband 

(W. s.) 

Son’s wife (M. S.)... 

Day- mu ... 

Dya 

Dye ... 

Deh 

Deh 

Deh. 




Dai 

Dai 

Deh 

Son's wife (W. S.)... 






• w 

Wife's brother 

Sister's husband (M, 
S.) 

Sister's husband (W. 
S.) 

Wife's sister 

Yaw-pah 

Yo-pa ... 

Yo-pah ... 

Dah ... 

Nigh ... 

Yo-pah ... 

Nay 

Nay 

Yo-pah. 

Day-mil.,. 

Way-mer 

Day 

Kee 

Koo-ma ... 

Day 

Nay 

Neh 

Day- 

Husband’s brother . 

Wai 

Way ... 

Wai 

Dah 

Ycr 

Yo-pah ... 

Nay 

Nigh 

Yo-pah. 

Husband’s sister ... 
Brother's wifef.M.S.) 

Wai-mu... 

Pd-mu ... 

Day 

Kee 

The-g'nah 

Day 

Nay 

Neh 

Day. 

Brother's wife { W. &) 
Wife's sister's hus- 
band. 

Husband’s brother’s 

Daw-pii- 

wai. 

Daw-pu- 

Taw-mu- 

way. 

Way- mb 

Yo-pa ... 

Day 

Nah 

Kec 

Nch ... 

The*g'nali 

Yo-ma ... 

Day 

Nay 

Nay 

Neh’ ... 

Nch 

Yo-pah. 

Day. 


wai-mu. 






Ga-mah. 

See', wife’, parent. 

Do. 

Dcr 

Ga-mah .. 

Kaw-meh 

Thc-g'ma 

Ga-mah ... 

Tha-g'- 

Kaw-way 







maw. 




(M. S*)BMaa spnlicg. (NV. S.JsWoman,. poking. 
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APPENDIX B-X1.V.— concluded. 

List of Terms of Relationship in various Karen, Dialects— concld. 


Encl'uh. 


| Elder 
Younger 


Grand* 
i father. 

Grand* 
. mother. 

Falhrt- 

sn*Uw. 

Mother* 

itt-law. 


Father 

Mother , 

Ehicr brother (M. S.l ... 
Elder sister 

| SLur (M. S.) 

Father's blether ., , 
Father’s brother's wife ... 
Father’s brother's child ... 
Father’s sister 
Father’s sister’s husband 
Father’s sister’s child 
Mother's brother 
Mother's brother's wife ... 
Mother's brother's child 
M< tber's si-.tcr ... 

Mother's sister’s husband 
Mother’s sister’s child ... 

r F.. liter's father ... ... 

' Father’s mother 

'j Mother's lather ... 

L, Mother's mother 
1 1 us band,.. ... 

{ Wife’s father 

\ Wife's nti ti er 

") Husband’* lather 
(. 1 1 tub anil's m< th.cr 
Wile's brother ... ... 

»•»«•> { Si c „V;- 

1 1 usbatul's brother j 


i Elder ... 
(. Younger 
( Elder ... 


Husband’s sitter } Yo ' u , 

Wife’s siw’cr’s htiihaitd ... 
Husband's brother’s wife 
Son's wife’s parents 

Sen 

Daughter ... 

Younger brother (M. S.) 
Younger sister t W. S.,i ... 

IJrothcr (W. S., younger 

IWolhet's child (M. S ) ... 
Husband's mother’s child 


11 pa 

Mo 

Wh 

\V4 (Mu) ... 

Wt (Mu) ... 

llpu(Mu) 
Hpahtc 
Mogao 

Tahkwa 
Moga ... 
llp.ihti (Man) 
Takhwa 

Ilpahti (Mattson) 

Moga 

Takhwa 

CJabiiit 

ilpahti (Mattson) 
Takhwa 

llpu 

Hot 

iipu 

1 1 pi 

Wa 

Meinsha (llkwa) 
Mcinsha ( Mu) 
Mcituha (llkwa) 
Mcinsha (Mu) 
llkcinnitie 

| Hkeinnine ... 
j Hkeinnine ... 

^ Khciiinine ... 

Hkcintiine 

Hkeinnine 

D'ating 

Ilpo(Kw.i) ... 
lIpo(Mu) 
llpu (Ktv.t) 

Hint (Mu) 

. Wf! (Kwa) ... 
llpu (Kwa) ... 
Muru ... 
Hkeinnine 



Brother's child (W.S.) 
Wife's brother's child ... 

... Muru 


Muru 

1 

Sister’s child (M. S.) 

... , .Muru 


Husband's sit ter’s child 

... Muru 

j 

Sister's child 

... Muru 

1 

Wife's sister’s child 

... Muru 

> 

( Sun’s son (M. S.) ... 

... •) 

Grand- 

\ Sen’s sort (W. S.) 

Li 

child. 

) Daughter’s sun (M. S.) 


V. Daughter’s son (\V. S.) 

) 

i . 

Wife 

Wa 


Sou-in- 
1 aw, 
Dau- 


1 Daughter's husband (M. S.)- ... 
( Daughter’s husband (W. S.j ... 

f Son’s wife (M. S.) 

J Sou’s wife (W. S.) 

Sister’s husband (M. S.) ... 

Sister’s husband iW. S.) 

lirother’s wife (M. S.) 

Urolher’s wife (\V. S.) 


iP lal 

. ] Dai 


j Ilkeiuiiine 
j Hkeinnine 

!] Hkeinnine 


... 1 Pa. 

... ! Mo. 

... ! Wh. 

... \V4 (Mu). 

... Wfc (Mu). 

... ! Pu (Mu). 

... i Hpati. 

... Muga. 

... j Tahkwa. 

... I Muga. 

... ! Ilpati. 

... ; Takhwa. 

... i Hpatihpo. 

... , Muga. 

... Takltwa. 

... | Mugahpo. 

... ; Hpatihpo. 

... ; Takhwa. 

... i Hpu. 

... ’ Hpi. 

... 1 Hpu 
... j Hpi. 

... i Wa. 

... ■ Mipga (Pohkwa). 
... Mipga (Potnu). 

... Mipga (Pohkwa). 
... Mipga (Pontu). 

... i Yawltpa. 

... t Pudetnu. 

... Pudckltwa. 

! 

... Pudemu. 

... Chinb. 

Do. 

... Hpo (Kwa). 

... Ilpo (Mu). 

... Pu (Kwa). 

... Pu (Mu). 

... We (Kwa). 

... Pu (Kwa). 

... ' Hpodo. 

... Chenb. 

... , Hpodo. 

... Hpodo. 

... Hpodo. 

... I Hpodo. 

... 1 Hpodo. 

... , Hpodo. 

... i Lt, 


.., Wa. 

... Malt. 

... D4. 

... Yawltpa. 
»\» 

... Wetnu, 


(M. S.)=Man ipeaklng. 


APPENDIX B-XV. 


A gi ar.d-father is eo Up and a grandmother ebcom. 

Children in general are called ehanai (the singular and plural being denoted by one 
word). One's own child is called 'aniik. If a son it is aniik kiini ; if a daughter aniik 
l;r.s; an ur.de (father's or mother's elder brother) is spoken to as ta:ohii kiini; while an 
uncle (father's cr mother’s yonguer brothir«,Y/3 called nyc kiini. The case of aunts is 
similar. A father’s or mother’s elder sister is called tazohii beni ; and a father’s or mother’s 
> onager sister is alluded to as red' bent. There is no general term for brother or sister. 
The genera! terms for uncle and aunt, are kamon and oowa. It is always necessary to speak 
of cider or younger brothers ar.d sisters and their wives and husbands. 1 have not dis- 
covered if they have, and lay great stress upon the old saying "Age before Honour" but 
in all their relationships primogeniture is carefully noted. An elder brother is aka kiini 
and a younger brother jone kiini. An elder sister is aki beni and a younger sister is 
c:::t beni. 

Ilrolhers-in-law are likewise distinguished. An elder brother’s wife is - loowii ; a 
) conger brother's wife is epan beni. An elder sister’s husband is bei and a younger sister’s 
hujbatid is e/a n kiini ; nephews and nieces are not distinguished, apparently, as only one 
v.crd is given tor each, regardless of their being children of elder or younger brothers. 
Nephe w is kanti kiini ; and niece is kaniaion beni. 

A father-in-law (on either side) is tawkii kiini ; and a mother-in-law is taw kit beni. 
It is well to notice the change from h to k in the words for uncle or aunt and father-in-law 
tr n other-in-law. If a man’s wife dies and he takes another she is called beni nek {nek 
me::: smalt, or lesser). In the same way if a woman marries another man when her first 
husband dies the second husband is called kiini nek. Also, the term nek is applied 
throughout the relationships ; and a boy or girl calls his or her step-mother enong nek 
(w . cr mother) and step-father aponz nek. 




